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ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTRIES UNDER 
GERMAN CONTROL 


Il. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, DENMARK, NORWAY, LOW 
COUNTRIES, AND RUMANIA 


1. TERRITORIES DECLARED GERMAN, BUT NOT INCORPORATED 
AS GERMAN PROVINCES 


Bohemia and Moravia. Whereas the Germans have set out to de- 
stroy Potes, they have apparently more limited aims with regard to 
the Czechs—the destruction of the Czech national spirit, and a degree of 
replacement of Czechs by Germans. When the Germans marched on 
Prague in the spring of 1939 Herr Hitler issued (March 16) a proclama- 
tion declaring Bohemia and Moravia to be a “Protectorate of the Third 
Reich”. The day before he had taken over, “at the request of Dr. Tiso”, 
the protection of the Slovak State, while Hungarian troops were a 
mitted (March 14-18) to overrun and annex tho-Ruthenia. The 
Proclamation of the Protectorate (published in in the Bullen of 
March 25, 1938, p 241) was comprehensive in nature. Article I de- 
clared that the territory concerned belonged henceforward to the 
territory of the Greater German Reich. German inhabitants became 
German nationals and German citizens; other inhabitants became 
nationals of the Protectorate. The Protectorate was to be autonomous, 
though special reference was made to the political, military, and 
economic importance of the Reich. The Head of the Administration had 
the rights of the Head of a State, though he must be acceptable to the 
Führer, but a Reich Protector would have his seat in Prague to see that 
German lines of policy were carried out, and the confirmation given to 
Ministers might be withdrawn by the Reich Protector at any time. 
Foreign affairs, military defence, communications, Customs adminis- 
tration, and currency were placed in the hands of the Reich. The 
authority left to the “autonomous” Government of President Hacha was 
thus very limited. 

Although the Czech civil and municipal services continued to function 
and decrees were issued in the name of President Hacha, the final author- 
ity lay with the Reich Protector, Dr. Neurath, and with the German 
secret police. In July, 1939, the municipal councils of Bro, Jihlava, 
Olomouc, and Budejovice were replaced by Government Commissioners; 

, after the arrest of the Mayor of Prague, Dr. Klapka, another Czech 
mayor was, however, appointed in July, 1940. In December, 1939, anti- 
Jewish laws were enforced, and in January, 1940, the obligation of 
agricultural labour, if required, was placed on Czechs up to the age of 60. 
In March, 1940, a decree issued by President Hacha provided that in 
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future members of the Government, and public officials would take the 
oath to Adolf Hitler and bara to abstain from any action pre-, 
judicial to the German Reich. „Failure to take the oath would ead to 
penal sanctions, in addition a suspension from office. 

On June 21 it was announced that the.representative beats of 
Bohemia and Moravia were dissolved, together with the National Com- 
mittee. The interests of the National Committee were to bé repre- 
sented by 8 men selected by the’ President. Czech universities; and 
seminaries for the education of priests, were closed, and, ‘though 
new schools were built for German children, the building of ‘Czech 
schools cally ceased. In July, 1940, ‘complete mastery of the, 
Geran Tanga was made a condition of any public appointment. - 

A decree bringing ths Protectorate within the Customs Union of the 
Reich (Sept. 16, 1940) provided that the Reich Finance Minister, in 
agreement with the Protector, would issue the regulations for carrying 
the decree into effect. The decree took effect in October. The Protec- 
torate became a Finance District of the Reich and German taxes 
were enforced. Infringement of them was to be brought before 
German and not Czech Courts. There is now a German Oberfinanz- 
prasident in Prague. 

The limitations in the “autonomy” of the Protectorate were PAR EN 
by a German jurist Dr. Fuchs. In describing the powers of the Protector, 
the Reichsprotector, he wrote, is le to the Führer alone, and 
he exercises, expressly and without lmit, control over the autonomous 
administration. He may veto any laws, orders, or other legal provisions, 
_ administrative measures or judgments liable to be harmful to the Reich. 
.. He may modify by Order the right of autonomy. He has the right to 
issue police orders, and an unlimited right to issue decrees. He also 
confirms the appointments of Minstera. 


The Government of the Caechoalavak Republic now functions in 
London. The Czechoslovak National Committee in London, under the 
leadership of Dr. Beneš, was recognized by France on Nov. 17, 1939, 
and by Great Britain on Dec. 20, 1939. A Provisional Government, 
formed in London on July 23, 1940, was sworn in by Dr. Beneš. On 
the same day Mr. Churchill announced that the British Government 
had recognized the former Committee as a Provisional Czechoslovak 
Government. The recognition had been, in fact, given on July 21,in a 
letter from the Foreign Secretary. The Czech National Council acts as 
a kind of parliament, advising the Cabinet. Both bodies meet regularly 
in London, The Cabinet includes some members of the Slovak minotity ‘ 
General , the Czechoslovak Minister of Defence, is also Commander- 
in-Chief of the Czech forces. The Czech Army and Air Force, at first 
organized in France, have been reconstituted in Great Britain, and 
now work in co-operation with the British defence forces. 


(For Slovakia see page 68 below) 


2. OTHER COUNTRIES UNDER GERMAN OCCUPATION 

` Denmark. The German occupation of Denmark took place without 
any effective opposition, and prar n this reason inter- 
ference in internal aen as than in most other occupied 
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territories, with one notable proviso, that plunder of the country’s 
resources has been systematic there as elsewhere. After the invasion 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Stauning, was reported, by the German Agency, 
to have said that the King and Ministers, in stopping resistance, had 
acted in the belief that Germany had no designs on Danish political and 
territorial integrity. The existing Labour Government, enlarged by 
the inclusion of 6 Liberal and Conservative members, would remain in 
office. The German Commander, General Haupisch, stated in an inter- 
view on April 11 that his business was the protection of Denmark from 
invasion by the Allies; Denmark would remain a sovereign State. Be- 
fore long it became clear that the German police were operating against 
elements unfriendly to the invasion, but otherwise civil waministration 
was in Danish hands, although a strict censorship was established, and 
as time went on cases of demonstrations against Germans were heard 
before German and not ‘before Danish civil courts. The King was 
treated with respect, and Parliament continued to function. 

The Coalition Cabinet formed on April 10, the day after the occupa- 
tion, lasted until July 8. However, when the second Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed, negotiation for which had been in progress for a 
month, it was to be a non-political Cabinet of 12 members; in fact, it 
contained 4 Social Democrats, 2 Radicals, 2 Conservatives, 2 Agrarians, 
and 2 non-political personages, Gunnar Larsen as Minister of Transport 
and Public Works, and Harald Petersen as Minister of Justice. Dr. Munch 
was replaced as Foreign Minister by Erik Scavenius, who was known 
to have some German sympathies. Dr. Stauning remained Prime 
Minister. 

The new Cabinet set up in August a Special Committee of 18 members 
with power to decide on many important questions. The Danish National 
Socialist leader, Fritz Clausen, joined forces with a small agrarian 
extreme and with another small party known as the Bondar 
Partei. October the ban which had been in operation on public 
meetings was raised for the benefit, it was thought, of the Danish Nazi 
Party, which only represented a negligible fraction (about 1 per cent) 
of the electorate. The successful meetings held by the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Moeller, formerly Minister of Commerce, were, however, 
prohibited by a special decree. 

In the autumn of 1940 pressure was exerted to secure the removal 
of Mr. Moeller from Parliament, the retirement of Dr. Stauning, and 
the formation of anew Government more friendly to the Cirman iein, 
The King refused to remove the Government under pressure, or to 
'deprive Mr. Moeller of bis seat in Parliament, acts which he declared 
would be unconstitutional. The crisis has been temporarily met by the 
voluntary pros of Mr. Moeller of his seat in Parliament and of the 
leadership of the Conservative Party, a step which eased the situation. 
No solution was found for the demand of the Germans for a customs 
union between Germany and Denmark, which has little support in the 
present Cabinet. i 


Norway. In Norway, where there was active resistance, supported by 
the Allies, and where the King and Government refused to acquiesce 
in the invasion and left the country to carry on the struggle from 
London, the transfer of power was much more difficult. 
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The puppet Government set up by the Germans under Vidkun 
pasting mamediatdy after the invasion only lasted for a few days. 
A Quisling’s supporters, there were many Norwegians who 
thought at the outset that the only possible course was to make the 
best terms Cans with the invader, and that by offering some co- 
operation might secure some more or less acceptable Norwegian 
aininist ation, and thus obviate the worst evils. In the latter of 
April Mr. I. E. Christensen formed an Administrative Council for the 
occupied districts of Norway, which received a certain authorization 
from King Haakon in a letter published on April 25 making it clear that 
the Conncil, though necessary in the circumstances, could not represent 
the King or his Government, as it was necessarily dependent on a 
fo Power. 

‘ en the Reich Commissioner, Joseph Terboven, was appointed, he 
issued a proclamation to the people on April 27 in which it wag stated 
that the Administrative Council would have charge of civil affairs, 
though responsible to himself. Nevertheless, it was announced in the 
last week of June that a new-Storting would be elected, with a mandate 
to dethrone King Haakon and to establish full co-operation with the 
German authorities. In asking the Storting to dethrone the King the 
Germans asked too much, as the popularity of the Royal House in- 
creased as German pressure became more severe, and the 
' session was postponed. The Administrative Council under Christensen 
was to carry on as before. The Presidential Board of the Storting (a 
kind of S ers Committee) notified the King of the intention to 
propose abdication, but the King, in a letter dated July 3,.1940, de- 
clined? 

The Members of the Storting were in fact summoned for Sept. 10, 
those who had left the country being expressly excluded, and the 
various groups were presented with a series of questions in the sense 
indicated above from the Presidential Board. story of the renie 
` and of the negotiations with the Germans is an extremely complica 

one. Terboven asserted that a majority of the Storting had voted in 

favour of the deposition of the King and the Government. In fact, 

there never was a statutory majority (two-thirds) for deposition. 

In the trial votes the highest total reached for suspension, not deposition, 

was 92 votes for and 52 against, and the vote was given under conditions 

of certain guarantees being given which were not forthcoming.* One 
explanation of the failure is that the delegates were asked to vote on the 

Norwegian text, though the German text would count as valid. As the 

two texts differed substantially the Norwegian delegates could not 

accept.* In a letter from the Presidential Board of the Storting it was 
stated that the negotiations ever since June had been carried on on the 
understanding that the Germans would give a written pledge giving the 

National Council an independent position in internal affairs, and that 

condition was not fulfilled.‘ 

A new raed by Quisling in the weeks that followed to secure sup- 
; i tember arrangements were stated to have been 
` reached between the Norwegian Democratic Parties and the German 


1 See the full ndence in Ths Times, July 9, 1840. 
1 A full acconnt is given in Norsh Tidend, Dec. 3, 1940. 

$ Professor Miller in Tas Tres, Nov. 1, 1940. 

t See Norsk Tidend already cited. 
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authorities that Christensen should form a State Council in place of the 
Administrative Council, and a provisional Hst of the new Council ‘was 
published on Sept. 14. On Sept. 25 Terboven announced that negotia- 
tions had broken down. He declared that the King'and the Royal 
House had been deposed, the Nygaardsvold Government dismissed, and 
all political parties except the Nasjonal Samling (Quisling’s Party) 
dissolved. A State Council was appointed of 13 members, 6 of whom 
had been members of Quisling’s original Cabinet. Quisling himself was 
not included, but the chairmanship was left vacant. . 

` The ises of the Democratic Parties were occupied by the police 
and military. Leaders of the Trade Unions were replaced by men more 
amenable to the German authorities, and various measures of Nazifica- 
tion were introduced. 

- A e of the police force for the exclusion of all who were not 
M ai of the Nasjonal ing (the Quisling Party) began in 
December. Protest against the New Order was soon forthcoming. 
On Dec. 23, 1940, the resignation of all the members of the Supreme 
Court was announced. They said the Reich Commissioner’s decrees 
instituting a new form of government and his instructions to this 
Government basically violated Norwegian Law, and that the Court 
could in any case not fulfil its functions if Terboven’s intention to 
create a People’s Tribunal was carried out. : 


Meanwhile, an independent No ian Government was formed in 
London. The presence of the King of Norway and of his Government 
in London was announced on June 10, 1940. Of the No ian Cabinet 
of 16 Ministers, 12 are in England. On July 16 the Government 
declared that Norwegians outside their own country were liable to 
eee and that a training camp for recruits had been established 
in Sco oleae eager Er america in aviation in Canada. The 
important Norwegian m t marine, with a fleet of nearly 1,000 
ships, manned by 30,000 men, became an important adjunct to the 
Allied cause. ` 


Holand. In Holland the Germans have so far contented themselves 
with occupying existing and creating a few new key-points in the ad- 
ministration of the country. At the head of the administration is Dr. 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart as Reichs-Commissioner (Rijkscommissaris). He 
_ bas usurped the right to appoint and dismiss all higher administrative 
- and judicial officials, burgomasters, police-authorities, etc. He has a 
separate office at The Hague at the head of which is Dr. Piesberger. 
His decrees, published in the Verordensngenblad, are executed by the 
commi ot Secretaries-General who in the absence of the ministers 
are at the head of their departments. They are, however, controlled 
by four prominent German officials. They are: Dr. Fischboeck 
{economy and finance), S.S. Brigade-Leader Rauter {public security), 
Dr. Wimmer (administration and justice), and Dr. idt (special 
duties, mainly labour questions). The Germans have appointed 
Commissioners ( iden) to the eleven provinces and to some 
of the more im t towns, including Amsterdam and Rotterdam. 
The Germans have furthermore created a Central Labour Office 
(Rijhsarbesdsbureau) which has 37 branches in the country. Herr 
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Jakob is at the head of this organization, which mainly deals 
with the transfer of Dutch labour to Germany. A ial German 
Court (Landesgericht) set up at The Hague deals with acts directed 
against the Reich, insults to the Führer and the German people, acts 
against individual German subjects and offences during the black- 
out. Acts of sabotage against the German troops (the number of 
which may be of the order of 250,000), are dealt with by special German 
military courts. The German troops, which are commanded by 


General Christiansen, are complemented by members of the German, 


police who usually “collaborate” with the Dutch police. 

Dr. Seyss-Inquart declared upon his installation (May 29) that the 
Germans had “no intention to enforce upon the Dutch an ideology 
which was s e to them”. Nevertheless, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been and many prominent politicians, professors, 
and other intellectuals have been sent to concentration camps in 
Germany. The local and vincial representative bodies are still 
functioning. The Conncil of Sta tate (Raad van State) still gives advice to 
the government-departments. There i is, however, no doubt that the 


true intention of the Germans is to N Holland as soon as possible. ' 


For that reason the National-Socialist Movement (Nattonaai-Soctalss- 
tische Beweging or NSB) of Anton Mussert, which during the invasion 
did aan ved to a Dutch defence, is strongly favoured by the 
Germans, and members of: this movement have received important 
new posts. Mr. Rost van Tonningen, a former Commissioner of the 
League of Nations at Vienna, who shortly before the invasion was 
arrested by the Dutch Government, was made Commissioner of the 
entire Labour Movement. On the 28rd September he dissolved the 
Social Democratic Party which represented almost a quarter of the 
electorate. Another Dutch Nari is at the head of the Labour Trade 
Union Movement which is made a Dutch coynterpart of the German 
Arbetisfront. 

The whole of Dutch economic life is ge arian A system of special 
offices has been set up providing for the distribution of raw materials 
which resemble the German Retchsb#ros. All trades have been divided 

‘into six groups whith correspond almost exactly with the German 
Rei om. It may be noted in this connection that the Germans 
force all Jewish directors, managers, etc., to resign. All Jews have been 
dismissed from the Civil Service. German Nazis control the Dutch 
papers, the Dutch wireless is in the hands of Dutch Nazis. Dr. Goede- 
waagen, member of the NSB, has been appointed secretary-general of 
the newly-created department of propaganda. 

The general attitude is strongly anti-German. A new party, the 
Netherlands Union (Nederlandsche Umie) which, on account of its 
totalitarian programme, prevented the formation of a union of all 
Dutch political parties in June and Julv, has developed in the meantime 
into a. strong anti-German and anti-NSB movement. It won half a 
million of members within four months. There are frequently riots 


between members of the Defence Crees Hons (F. Befa aeelence®) of. 


the NSB and members of the Unts. 

`The attitude of the ‘Reich towards Holland å was defined by Seyss- 
Inquart on July 27th. He declared that “the German military 
campaign had been one of “defensive seizure” `The Germans were in 
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Holland as victors and an occupying Power, but Germany laid no 
_ claims to any of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, and in future 
Holland would rank equally with other Powers in the New Europe. 
But the political status of Holland in the New Order is still an ufisettled 
question. Some signs point to a German plan of setting up a ‘Dietsche 
State comprising the Netherlands and the Flemish part of p 
This plan could only be executed by National Socialists, and up till now 
the experiences in Nora seem not to have encouraged the Germans 
to repeat the Quisling experiment with Anton Mussert. : 


The continuity of the Government of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands is assured. The Queen came to London in May on the advice 
of her Ministers. On May 20 it was announced that the Govern- 
ment were temporarily functioning from London, and that the ace 
would hold court there. A Netherlands Legion, to fight with the Allied 
armies, was formed; calling up of Netherlands subjects in Great Britain 
began on Aug. 20. Units of the Dutch fleet serve in collaboration with 
the British Navy. Dutch subjects living abroad were asked to pay volun- 
tary income-tax to the Dutch Government, 96 per cent of the proceeds 
to be devoted to strengthening the defences of Netherlands India. Large 
sums of money were provided from Netherlands India to the British 
Government for the purchase of bombers and fighter aircraft. The Dutch 
Government issued a budget in London on Nov. 14 providing for an 
expenditure of over £12 million on defence; it was stated that the 
deficit for the current year would be covered by the gold reserve 
controlled by the Government. 


Belgium. The process of Nazification in Belgium has proceeded more 
slowly than in Holland. The circumstances of the surrender of King 
Leopold apparently inspired the Germans with some hope that they 
might secure him as the head of a puppet Belgian State. But Leopold ° 
persisted in regarding himself purely as a prisoner of war, and withstood 
all attempts to use him as a tool for the surrender of Belgian liberties. 
Moreover, it seemed advisable to move slowly until the two million 
fugitives. in France had been lured or compelled to return. In July both 
the Burgomaster of Brussels, van Meulebroeck, and of Liége, Bologne, - 
were still in office, though both had stipulated that they should work 
ian law alone. Central administration was carried on by 
the permanent heads of Belgian departments of State, but provincial 
.Governors have been replaced by German military Governors. No 
Reich Commissioner was Tom in Belgium, where German control 
has operated through the military High Command, with the àssistance, 
of course, of the Gestapo. ` i 
The Germans have sought to disrupt Belgium not so much through 
the Belgium Fascist Party as through thp kanailari E oh a 
, and e plans havé' been put forward of creating a Flemish State.out , 
of the Low _Countrie3 ‘and of France. According to a Belgian 
` correspondent..off the M Guardian (Nov. 25) the Dutch are 
to be lured by the’ promise of Belgian Flanders, the Flemi by: 
the proved of a greater Flanders in which Holland is included, and 
the Walloons by unioni with France. This propaganda does not appear 
to have had much success. : : ' 


~~ 
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After the surrender, on King Leopold’s orders, of the Belgian Army, 
the Belgian Government went to France with the intention of main- 
taining the struggle by the side of the Allies. According to the Con-° 
stitution no act of the oe was valid unless countersigned by a 
Minister of the Crown. The Constitution provided for the continuity 
of the powers of the Government, which they were resolved to 
exercise. On July 17 it was announced that, after discussion with 
British Ministers, M. de Vleeschauer had left for the Belgian Congo, 
Raving been given full powers in the Colony by his Government. In a 
statement made in London on Sept. 3 the Colonial Minister said that 
he and the Finance Minister were now in London continuing the struggle 
in the name of Belgium in a legal and constitutional manner. They were 
joined later (in October) by M. Pierlot (the Prime Minister) and M. 
S (the Foreign Minister) who came from France by way of Portugal, 

er being detained for two months in Spain. After their arrival an 
announcement was made that the Government would act in full 
collaboration with the British Government. There is as yet no Minister 
of Defence, the most important work for the present being the defence 
of Belgian Congo, watched over by the Colonial Minister. But a 
separate Belgian Legion is in process of formation, on the same lines 
as the other Allied Legions and Armies. All Belgian shi ing had been 
placed at the disposal of the British Government, and the resources 
of Belgian Congo had been made available for war requirements 
The Colonial Minister, broadcasting in Flemish to South Africa on 
Oct. 24, said that the Belgian Congo was in principle considered 
a member of the family forming the British Commonwealth of Nations: 
The colony had already provided sanitary services and a hospital for 
British armies operating m Africa. At the time of writing the Minister 
is in Nairobi, and military collaboration between Belgian Congo forces 
and British Empire forces operating in Kenya has been arranged. 





Slovakia. The Treaty with Slovakia, ed on March 23, 1939, 
provided for the protection by Coma fae political independence 
of the State and the integrity of its territory for 25 years. Although 
Slovakia remained in theory a sovereign State, with the possibility of 
diplomatic representation abroad and the maintenance of some defence 
forces, and was not annexed to the German Reich, German authority 
was in fact almost as strongly entrenched there as in the Protectorate 
of Bohemia and Moravia. Dr. Tuka has described the relation of Ger- 
many to Slovakia as one of “protective friendship”. He signed the 
Protocol for the entry of Slovakia into the Three Power Pact in Berlin 
on Nov. 4, 1940. 


Rumania. The occupation of Rumania by German troops is not an 
occupation in the sense that the Scandinavian and the Low Countries 
are occupied. The small contingents which arrived in the third week of 
October were there nominally to reorganize the Rumanian Army, which 
was shortly afterwards demobilized. They were accompanied by Gestapo 
„agents, whose task was presumably the same as in other countries—to 

prepare the way for complete German control. By the beginning of 
December German troops in Rumania were stated to number fram 60,000 
to 75,000. But while the Germans assumed control of strategic points, 
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controlled communications, and secured supplies for Germany, th 
did not outwardly interfere with the Antonescu’Government, or witl 
the position of the young King Michael. After the massacres of 

nent people by the Iron Guard, its leaders, Horia Sima, the cide 
Codreanu, and Cojogaru, at the instance of the Germans, asked General 
Antonescu to take general command of the organization and restore 
order. From the formal point of view Rumania is an independent State, 
her relations with Germany being determined by a Protocol signed in 
Berlin 4 General Antonescu on Nov. 22, by which Rumania adhered 
to the ‘Power Pact between Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


M. B. 


THE GERMAN “NEW ORDER” IN EUROPE 


I. Tae GERMAN PLAN 


IN the issues of the Budletsm for Dec. 14 and Dec. 31, 1940, an attempt _ 
was made to survey the various ways in which Germany i is exploiting 
the territories occupied by her armies. These, ways were, with certain 
exceptions, such as one would expect to be associated with conquest 
and occupation rather than with a permanent economic settlement, 
- and it remains to see how the Germans intend to organize the European 
economy in the event of their victory. There has, indeed, been much 
talk of the “New Order’ in Europe, most of it of a vague and frothy 
kind, but some rather more concrete statements have been made, 
notably by Dr. Funk, in a speech on July 25 last. 

The main points of this speech and of the more authoritative and 
lucid comments made upon it in the German and neutral press may 
be summarized as follows. . ~- 

The object of the New Order is “to guarantee to the Greater German 
Reich a maximum of economic security, and to the German people a 
maximum of consumption”. To achieve this, the methods are to be 
employed which have been successful in bringing Germany to her 
present position. Europe is to be organized as an economic unit, but 
not as a single free e area. This, Dr. Funk explained, does not 
mean complete satan on the other hand, though it would be 

ible to obtain essential supplies of all, or nearly all, commodities 
inside Europe, the standard of living could be raised by organizing 
trade with the outside world; this trade would be controlled by a 
central authority, which would therefore have enormous borgein E 
power in fixing the terms of trade, At the samé time, it was impli 
that the plan would aim at making Europe self-supporting in essentials, 
so as not to be dependent upon overseas trade, however lucrative. The 
right of nations to associate for the purpose of improving their bar- 
. gaining power was admitted, ap i ae Saige phy pa 
‘countries, for Dr. Funk, asse that the new Europe would in 
Latin America with sovereign States or not at all 

As regards Europe’s internal arrangements, nothing in the nature 

of a common currency appears to be contemplated, but the Reichsmark 
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would be an international currency in that international trading 
accounts would be settled through. a riport in Berlin., The 
Deutsche Volkswirt declares that it would be desirable to have stable 
exchange rates, so that countries would have to adjust their economic 
policies to make their foreign trade balance. Currency would be based 
‘not upon gold but updn work” (whatever that may mean—logically, 
it might be taken to mean that monetary policy would aim at keeping 
money wage-rates constant). 

The Nene Zürcher Zeitung of July 26, 1940, places upon the internal 
European programme the gen interpretation that Germany will 
have long-term trade agreements with other continental countries, 
which, since they will completely dominate and possibly mofopolize 
their export trade, will force them to mould their uction to 
German wishes. It suggests that maximum output of and 
rąw materials in these countries will be aimed at. ` 
_ A œrtait amount of light is also thrown upon Germany’s long-term 
plans by her actions already taken with regard to the occupied 

_ territories and her pre-war policy towards countries which she 
domimated economically. The most striking and important evidence 
is provided by a correlation of the political status with the economic 
structure in the areas overrun; the more highly industrialized a region 
is, the closer the relation mto which it is brought with the Reich. 
Thus, Austria, in which 33 per cent of the occupied population was 
engaged in manufacturing industry, was incorporated, the Sudeten- 
land, which included some of the most highly industrialized districts - 
of Czechoslovakia (a country 35 per cent of whose total occupied 
population was in manufacturing industry) was incorporated likewise, 
and the “Protectorate”, which included practically all the remainder 
of Czechoslovakian industry, is now within the Reich’s Customs frontier, 
while Slovakia, almost y agricultural, is outside In Poland 
areas annexed to the Reich contain almost the whole of Polish industry, 
particularly,. of course, Polish Upper Silesia, as well as the richest 
agricultural land in the country. The Government-General, though 
the pretence that it has any political independence has been dropped, 
is still separated from the Reich by a Customs frontier. The incor- 

tion in the Warthegau of Lodz, for which there is no historical 
justification whatsoever, is a particularly transparent instance of the 
spolicy of absorbing all industrial districts (in this case a great textile 
town) into the Reich. 

In the West, the incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine in the Reich, 
which is clearly intended, takes from France her test iron district 
and a principal textile area. Moreover, in their choice of the parts of 
France which they should occupy (though nominally only for the 
duration of the wary, the Germans appear to have had an eye to the 
separation of the industrial districts from the mainly agricultural 
areas. Luxembourg, with its important steel industry, is being 
incorporated in: the Reich. y 

Where industry exists in an area not entirely incorporated in the 
Reich a policy has been pursued of securing control of it. 

1 In 1930, Bohemia, Morivió, and Sale had Al pòr pent of tioir occupied 

ulation in industry and mining, Slovakia 19 per cent, and Suab-Carpa 

thenia (now included in Hungary) 12 per cent. ; ' 


t 


` 
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Thus, there has been heavy buying of concerns in the Protectorate 
. (see the Bulletin of Dec. 14), and the Stahlverein is reported to havè 
acquired shares in two French steel rel nae anf the Hermann 
Goring Werke in French ore mines, tho these may be in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Some German acquisition of Belgian 

be taking place. 

Apart from those industries outside the Reich, of which Germany 
can thus secure control, strong discouragement of the development of 
manufacture in outside territories has’ long been a clear German 
policy. The recent trading agreements with Balkan countries make 
this particularly clear. The same line of policy has lately emerged in 


industry also seems to 


trade, on terms which may be pushed far in her own favour, with the 
purely complementary agricultural and raw-material producing . 
countries outside her new boundaries. 4 A 


2. Tus Economic STRUCTURE OF A GERMAN EUROPE 

To give precision to this conclusion, it is useful to examine the 
planned Germany of the future with regard to the occupations of its 
population. On the basis of the last censuses (which are already 
somewhat old, but which give a fairly good idea of the general magni- 
tudes involved) the occupied population of Germany (1937 boundaries) 
and Austria was some 35.8 million, of whom 14.3 million were engaged 
in industry and mining and 10.4 million in agriculture. The parts of 
Czechoslovakia now incorporated in either the Reich proper or the 
Protectorate had, in 1930, an otcupied population of 5.1 million, . 
2.1 million of them in mining or ind and 1.3 million in agriculture. 
The incorporated portions of Polan probably had an occupied 

dere of about 5 million, rather under 2 million of these being 
industrial and 1} million agricultural. The part of France which seems 
likely to be annexed to the Reich, together with Luxémbourg, has an 
occupied population of 0.8 or 0.9 million, of whom probably some 
0.4 million are in industry or mining and 0.3 million agricultural. 
Thus, the new Reich (unless it ig intended to include in it of 
Switzerland, of Belgium, of Holland, or of other countries) will have 
an occupied population of about 47 million (plus the natural increase 
of the last few years), about 19 million, or 40 per cent, of these workers 
being in industry or mining and about 13} million, or some 29 per cent, 

The new Greater Germany would thus be a very highly industrialized 
State, with as high a proportion of its occu ied population engaged in 
Ste a ogy aa were 20 engaged in the Old Reich and Austria 
Nevertheless, the proportion of its workers engaged in iculture 
would not be much Pelow that required, at current rates of p uctivity, 
to feed the population at aboùt its current standards. It would contain 
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about 30 per cent of the occupied population of Continental Europe 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.), but 43 per cent of what is officially classified 
as industrial population—a class which, m some countries, however, 
includes large numbers of people working .in cottage industries. It 
would contain a far greater proportion of heavy industry, for the 
territories included produced in 1937 about three-quarters of the 
‘Continent’s (excluding the Russian) ) output of steel. Of the Continent’s 
agricultural population, it would contam only about 19 per cent. 

The remainder of Europe (still excluding Britain and Russia) would, 
of course, have quite a different economic structure, even if that 
structure were not further modified by German pressure. Only some 
23 per cent of the occupied population would be in industry {in the 
widest sense) and mining, while 53 per cent would be m agriculture. 

It is quite clear why the Germans should wish to fix their Customs 
frontier (when they could, at will, fix it practically anywhere on the 
Continent) so as to include most of the industry and so to exclude 
‘most of the agriculture. The reasons mdy be summarized thus: 

{a) Industry is {in Europe) more productive than agriculture. 


Net outputs per person engaged in manufacture (measured at the . 


world price of the product, so that the effects of protection do not 
enter in) appear to have been between 60 and 100 per cent higher than 
outputs per male worker in agriculture and mining, similarly measured, 
in European countries m recent years. 

`(b) Industry, and particularly the heavy and chemical industries, 
in which the continental predominance of the Greater Reich would 
be especially marked, is the essential basis for military strength. A 
Reich which possessed predominance over the rest of the Continent 
on this basis need never worry at the sources of essential raw materials 
being outside its borders, for outside conntries would always be subject 
to the threat of a “lightning war” in which their control of an essential 
German material would not have time to count. 

{c) Specialization of thig kind would make Germany as far as 
possible a monopolist of industrial products (of the more complex kinds, 
„at least) in Continental Europe, so that relatively high prices could 
be charged to foreign buyers, and export orders secured without (or 
with only relatively slight) recourse to expensive policies of “dumping” 
or export subsidization. Moreover, it would make her as nearly as 
possible the only European buyer of the primary products of S Sa 
outside her borders, so that she would bave the maximum 
power in her purchasing eo Gen 

The industrial monopo Germany in Barone would at first be 
far from complete. Tt H Hee already been pointed out that there is 
evidence that Germany is securing control of industry outside her 
proposed borders (as defined above) and is conducting a certain amount 
of propaganda for de-industrialization in outside countries. It seems 
likely, however, that more active and drastic measures are contem- 
plated in the long tun. The chief industrial centres remaining outside 
the Reich—Belgium and northern France, the Lyons area, Sweden, 
northern Spain, and perhaps northern Italy—may find their activities 
strangled by the cutting off of their raw materials and of their access 
to markets outside Europe or inside the Reich, or by intensive cam- 
paigns of “predatory dumping” on the part of German industry. 
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Alternatively, may it not be Germany’s intention to include some of 
these areas ultimately within her Customs frontier? The Netherlands, 
Belgium, the neigbbouring industrial strip of France, and Lombardy 
were, after all, once contained within the Holy Roman Empire, 
which has been {in its territorial extent at least) a source of inspiration 
to the Nazis. It may not be without, significance that the an 
occupying authorities began by assuring the Dutch that they were 
regarded as potentially part of the “Herrenvolk”, or that they treat 
Belgium more leniently, on the whole, than any other occupied 


country. 


3. THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW ORDER 


. The picture which can be constructed at present of the German 

plan for Europe, therefore, is one of a predominantly industrial Reich 
surrounded by a ring of predominantly agricultural satellite countries, 
the production of which is una by the orders which Germany 
chooses to place, and the extra-European trade of which is under 
German control entirely. This picture is one which, superficially, 


certainly offers considerable attractions to the satellite States. Those | ° 


which are to any considerable extent industrialized, it is true, would 
face a gloomy prospect, in which absorption into the Reich might well 
be, economically, the brightest possibility: with the more purely 
agricultural or mining countries, however, the case is different. The 

e German market would be guaranteed to them over considerable 
periods of time by long-term contracts, and their chief anxiety of 
recent times, the lack of any market in which they were free from 
the competition of the much more efficient overseas agricultural 
countries, would thus be removed, as it bas been partially removed 
from the farmers of South-Eastern Europe in the last few years. 
The Western agricultural countries, the Netherlands and Denmark, 
at present find themselves in the disastrous position of having to 
slaughter a large p rtion of their livestock because the essential 
imports of foreign ey er are cut off, but this, they are told, is the fault 
of the Allied blockade, and Germany presumably intends to include 
in the foreign trade of the Continent the importation of such supplies 
as will enable these countries to resume their dairy farming for the 


German market—or she may believe that adequate fodder supplies _ . 


may be available for them from the South-East when sea communica- 
tions are again open. 

The very attractive terms which Germany can offer to exporters 
in the satellite countries, however, do not reflect a corresponding 
- benefit to those countries as a whole. Here we can a to recent 
history. The volume and the terms of trade of the th-Eastern 
oe improved greatly after the German policy of trading through 

ems.and paying specially high prices, for imports was — 
ao from 1983 e, but the improvement in the terms of 
trade (the ratio of export prices to import prices) was not in fact as 
great for these countries as for some other agricultural exporters 
who were trading by normal methods mostly with Britain and the 
United States. Moreover, the German exports which paid for her 
imports from the South-East were very largely armaments, mostly 
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' obsolete, which, in some cases, have not prevented the countries 
concerned from falling under German domination and occupation. 
These countries would have been better off if they had had no trade , 
with Germany at all. The more generally valid point is that the 
clearing system under which Germany trades and intends to trade 
means that, if Germany imports from her satellites, they inust (pref 
suming that they want payment) import to the same value from her.'. 
She can offer them a limited range of inferior goods at relatively -` 
high prices; they must take these or nothing. They will still have to 
sell to Germany if they want to sell anywhere, because she can prevent 
them from selling anywhere else, and in fact they will probably want 
to go on selling to her, because their exporters are, generally speaking, 
more powerful politically than their importers, and they will be doing 
well. The argument that it is in Germany’s interest to have- 
these countries as p us as possible does not hold under the 
German method of : her interest is to get as much as possible 
. from them, and to make the equivalent exports to them (and this 
equivalence in value is guaranteed by the clearing system) in the 
form most convenient to her and at the price which is most profitable. 
The prosperity of the politically predominant exporters in the satellite 
countries will secure their loyalty to the system, notwithstanding 
that the importers and the consumers of imported goods are being 
loited. ` ` 
t Germany would be able to trade on terms which are in fact 
unfavourable tó the satellite countries by virtue of her power to fix 
the rate of exchange and make trade balance is, however, still a minor 
point. The most vital long-term economic problem for Europe is the 
existence and the growth of over-population in most of the countries 
which are still predominantly agricultural, and no New Order which 
fails to cope with this problem can succeed for long. The essence of 
the problem is that, in all the southern and eastern countries of 
Euro Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Balkans, Hungary, Slovakia, 
and Poland—population is increasing rapidly, and land-holdings are, 
on the average, already too small to support a healthy standard of 
life m many places. The 150 million people who live in these countries 
are increasing at the rate of 1 per cent per annum or more, and the 
net reproduction rates, where they are known, indicate that little 
slackening of this rate is to be expected from changes already under 
dc the age-composition of the populations. | 
these countries are to be left mainly agricultural, or even made 
more purely agricultural than at present, what can be done to prevent 
a steady deterioration of the standard of life (which has been going 
on for at least a generation in some of them) due to the Malthusian “ 
' pressure of increasing population on limited natural resources? A great 
deal of improvement is possible, of course, in the methods of farming. 
Most of the areas concerned are short of farm capital; in places, irriga- 
tion and in others drainage could effect great improvements in average 
elds per acre. It does not seem, however, that the most drastic 
provements in these directions could bring about anything approach- 
ing the doubling of crop yields which would be necessary to bring them 
up to the standards of the Northern and Western countries of Europe, 
since the South and East suffer fundamentally from disadvantages of 
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soil and climate over large panes their area. Moreover, it does not. 


seem that the crops which y would wish to see developed in 
these countries—largely industrial crops—are the ones which require 
the largest proportions of labour to land, and which would therefore 
provide for the dense agricultural populations already existing. Only 
in the Low Countries, among Western lands, is density of agricultural 
population on farm land as great as over the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe,! and the enormous advantages, natural and artificial, which 
the Low Countries enjoy, provide a measure of the probably impassable 
gulf which separates South-Eastern from Western standards. The 
mere fact that the South and East of Europe are condemned to a 
lower standard of life than the West would not in itself constitute a 
problem; these inequalities exist and cannot be eradicated; but, while 
the Low Countries, for instance, have almost stationary agricultural 
populations (the natural increase finding its way readily into industry), 
the increasing population of the South and East means a fall in the 
already low standards, as pointed out above. 

Some remedy more radical than agricultural improvement, therefore, 
is necessary. There are only two such remedies, apart from starvation 
—emigration and industrialization. Emigration, however, would 
have to be on an enormous scale even to prevent over-population 
from becoming more acute, without doing anything to mitigate its 

t extent. The average annual intercontinental emigration 

m these countries in the most intensive years (1906-10) was about a 
million: where could 1} million people per year now be absorbed? 
Germany herself certainly would not absorb any stbstantial fraction 
of this number, the chief overseas sovereign States would not absorb 
anything like this number if they adhered to recent policies, and for 
Germany to admit the necessary numbers into whatever colonies she 
hopes to gain would be to give those colonies an entirely un-German 
character; moreover these colonies are not as a whole suited to 
European settlement. It therefore seems that a substantial movement 
of the populations concerned from agriculture into industry is the 
only course which can, in the long mm, avert in ing poverty, 
and thie odli be: contrary: te ths essence ie German plan 

So long as the Germans are determined to preserve something 
approaching the industrial monopoly of Europe for themselves, 

erefore, the growing impoverishment of the rest of the Continent 
cannot be avoided, and this substantial industrial monopoly is bound 
to remain part of their plan for Europe under their domination, since 
industrialization outside their boundaries would be not only con 
to their economic interests, but the basis for a challenge to their 

\military supremacy. The German Reich, as its borders seem to be 
planned at present, would contain only about 30 per cent of the 
population of continental Europe excluding present-day Russia; the 
ent exploitation of the remaining 70 per cent could be based, 
in the long run, only on their poverty. : 
A. J. B. 


1For an analysis of the South-Eastern blem, see R.LLA., South-Eastern 
Ewrops (Informatlon Department Papers, No 26, December, 1940), Chapter v. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
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January 7 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air yey announced in the evening that bombs were dropped 
at several places during the day, and was done in the London 
area, a Midland town, and a few other p . A small number of 
people were killed. In one London street a church and several buildings 
were wrecked, and some people trapped in the ruins. An East Anglian 
town was attacked 4 times, and one on the south-east coast twice. 
The raiders machine-gunned the streets, but there were no casualties. 
Bombs wrecked a number of small houses and a few people were 
kiled. A suburb of a Midland town was also bombed, causing some 
fatal casualties. 

There were no operations over Germany during the night owing to 
bad weather. The previous day Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
3 merchant ships off the Norwegian coast, badly damaging one, and 
tankers off the Dutch coast, scoring a direct hit on one of some 5,000 
tons. s 

The German communiqué stated that important war targets in 
southern England and the Midlands had been bombed, and a number 
of aircraft on the ground seriously damaged at one aerodrome. Railway 
installations, a chemical factory, aud a ball-bearing factory were 
attacked successfully from a low altitude. Single ’planes bombed 
London in a series of attacks and 7 barrage balloons were shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports in Athens gave the number of prisoners captured 
to date at over 13,000. 

Valona was again raided by the R.A.F., many fires being started, 
and bombarded by Greek destroyers, which fired 60 shells and with- 
drew without sighting any enemy warships. 

The Italian communigué stated that a succession of surprise actions 
had enabled the troops to capture an im t position, with abun- 
dant enemy weapons and ammunition, while in patrol actions enemy 
prisoners were taken. A fighter aircraft formation shot down 3 enemy 
planes, and another formation bombed an important objective. 


, NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations towards Tobruk were pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily; also that during the Bardia fighting 3 Blackshirt 
commanders had deserted their troops, leaving the Regular commanders 
to fight on. 

The R.A.F. reported further raids on Tobruk the previous day, and 
on Derna and Martuba. In the Tobruk region a CR42 was destroyed 
and other aircraft damaged. El Adem had been abandoned by the 
Italians and 40 aircraft in an unserviceable condition fell into British 
hands. A later bulletin reported a raid on Tripoli during the night, 
when hits were registered on motor-vessels, one of which Blew up, and 
fires were caused in the Customs House, on the wharves, and im the 
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power station; also another raid on Tobruk, where e fires were 
seen among barracks, stores, sheds, and motor parks. the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué announced that the last suena rola of 
Bardia fell on the evéning of Jan. 5. The Italian troops “during 25 
days of siege wrote sublime pages of heroism and inflicted heavy losses 
on the enemy. Heavy losses in equipment, in killed, wounded, and 

issing, were also sustained by the Italians”. Two British aircraft 
were shot down during a raid on Tobruk. In East Africa in the 


Tessenei area enemy mechanized units were di by gunfire. 
Three of the British ships shelling the Bardia defences were sunk, 
and a liner, 2 cruisers, a yer, a submarine, a gunboat, and a 
monitor were badly damaged. 

January 8 


- GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS . i : 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been little 
activity over the country, but a single aircraft dropped bombs on an 
East Anglian town, damaging houses. Casualties were small. Another 
“plane visited a Midland town, and did some damage, but no one was 
injured. Two enemy aircraft were shot down off the south and east 
coasts. There were no raids during the night. 

The German comvmunigué reported attacks on London throughout 
the previous day, in which bombs were dropped effectively, and other 
raids by single aircraft on aerodromes, railways, industrial and military 
targets in southern England and the Midlands. ‘Planes on the ground 
at several airfields were machine-gunned, and a chemical factory was hit. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS : 


The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regwius must be 
considered lost; also that the submarine Tuma had reported a surface 
engagement with a U-boat in enemy waters, in which a hit was scored 
on the latter’s conning tower. Tena sustained no damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREBK WAR 
The Greek communiqué r ed restricted activity by patrols, which 
took over 300 prisoners and much material, including a whole mortar 
company. The Air Force bombed and machine-gunned enemy con- 
centrations and brought down 3 aircraft in air combats. All the air- 
craft returned safely. In an enemy raid on Koritza on Jan. 6, 100 
people were injured and 49 houses and the cathedral wrecked. The 
F. tted a raid on Elbasan, in which fires were started in 
The Italian communiqué reported actions of a local character, in 
which severe losses were inflicted on the enemy and his attempts to 
attack the Italian advanced positions were repelled. British planes 
tedly bombed Red ‚Cross units without causing any casualties. ' 
Three enemy ‘planes were shot down. i 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA È 

G.H.Q. Ceiro stated that the concentration of the forces in the 
Tobruk area was continuing. The total British and Australian casual- 
ties in the capture of Bardia were less than 600. It transpired that on 
the night before Bardia fell General Berganzoli and his 2 Blackshirt 
Divisional Commanders deserted their troops, leaving the Regular 
Commanders to fight on. One of the Blackshirt Commanders had ` 
since been captured with most of his staff north of Bardia. Semi-official 
reports stated that when El Adem aerodrome was occupied by the 
British troops 87 Italian aircraft were found lying on the ground 
disabled or burnt out. 

The Italian communiqué rted patrol and artillery activity be- 
tween Bardie and Sollum. Ai torpedoed an enemy destroyer 
near Sollum, and fighter patrols bombed and machine-gunned mecha: 
nized units. The enemy made numerous raids on the inhabited Ton 
of Tripoli and on “various districts”; one raider was shot down in 
air combat. : i 


January 9 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that just before dawn a single aircraft 
dropped bombs in Kent, but no one was hurt. There was slight activity 
during the day, mostly near the east and south-east coasts, but no 
reports of bombing had been received. In the operations against 
Germany heavy and prolonged attacks were made on Emden and 
Wilhelmshaven, over 20 fires being started at the former, and many 
explosions, followed by fires, at the latter. The aerodrome at Borkum 
island was also bombed and barracks hit and set on fire. All the air- 
craft réturned. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the French submarine Narval, 
the first unit of the French Navy to join the Free French forces, 
during operations with the Allied Forces. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported local operations resulting in the 
capture of important heights at the bayonet point, and the taking of 
about 200 prisoners and much material. Semi-official reports stated that 
important positions had been occupied in the central sector, and that 
in the north the Greeks were fighting hard to secure the Mokra massif 
north of Pogradets and west of the Lin-Pogradets road, as this would 
give es mastery of the Karmia range (running south-west from 
ets). 
Athens radio declared that the Italians had abandoned the 
qounter-offensive which they had been trying to carry out for the past, 
3-or 4 days. 
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The R.A.F. reported another raid on Elbasan on Jan. 7, when 
bombs were seen to fall on several buildings, starting fires. : 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


Malta was raided by Italian aircraft, 4 of which were brought down; 
little damage was done. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that while preparations for the reduction of 
Tobruk were proceeding British mechanized forces were operating 
west of the town. In the Sudan a post north-east of Kassala had been 
captured as the result of patrol activities, and in Abyssinia patriots, 
encouraged by support from the R A.F., compelled the Italians to 
evacuate Gubba and were now closing round the fleeing garrison. 
The R.A.F. reported that intensive bombing of the aerodromes at 
Gazala, Martuba, Tmimi, Benina, Benghazi, and Tobruk had been 
continuing, and at Benina about 100 aircraft on the ground were 
heavily attacked. At Benghazi ships in the port were also hit and fires 
started in warehouses. North-west of Jarabub enemy convoys were 
both bombed and machine-gunned and considerable damage caused. In 
Eritrea Massawa was raided on the nights of Jan. 6 and 7 and direct 
hits scored on the submarine base, starting fires. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

Semi-official reports stated that it had been ascertained that in the 
air fighting on Jan. 5, 19 Italian aircraft were destroyed, at the cost of 
2 British machines, and at Gazala aerodrome 35 aircraft were found 
disabled by the low dive attacks made the previous week. 


January 10 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped in widely separated areas during the night, including Mersey- 
side, north-west England, the Midlands, and the London aréa. Houses 
and shops were damaged and fires were started, but they were promptly 
dealt with, and the number of casualties reported was nowhere large. 
Large numbers of incendiary bombs fell in the London area, but the 
new fire-fighting parties prevented any serious fires from starting. An 
evening bulletin announced the destruction of 2 enemy bombers on the 
north-west coast during the night, and of an enemy fighter during the 
operations over Germany. 

The night operations against Germany included heavy attacks on 
the oil plant at Gelsenkirchen, the docks at Duisberg-Ruhrort and 
Düsseldorf and other objectives at Essen and elsewhere in the Ruhr, 
the oil stores at Rotterdam, and the docks at Flushing, Dunkirk, and 
Calais. Coastal Command aircraft bombed Brest, and also attacked 
and seriously damaged a bridge near Egersund on the Norwegian 
coast. Two aircraft failed to return. > 
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A later communtqud stated that a strong force of fighters had accom- 
panied bombers on an extensive sweep over the Pas de Calais during 
the day. Several aerodromes were bombed and machine-gunned, and 


. low-level attacks were made on patrol vessels and military installations. 


f 


A few enemy fighters were encountered, and 3 were destroyed. No 
British aircraft were missing. At aerodromes at the Forêt de Guines 
and at Guine la Plage aircraft on the ee attacked and damaged 
and many fires were started. Near Wissant gun posts and troops were 
machine-gunned. 

The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissances the 
previous day as far as northern Scotland, and in the night successful 
attacks on war targets in the Midlands and elsewhere, particularly in 
Manchester, London, and Liverpool Enemy attacks were directed on 
Western Germany, and the Monastery of Bethlehem, near Cologne, and 
a Catholic Home near Dusseldorf were hit. Neither military objectives 
nor others important to war economy were hit. Of the civilian population 
20 were killed and others wounded. 


, BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of Klisura, after the 
b of the Italian lines in all three sectors of the defensive line 
running Premeti north-east to Frasari and thence to the Ostrat- 
vitza massif. 

The Italian comemunigud reported actions doeddan a 
several sectors of the 11th Army, and artillery activity elsewhere. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The R.A.F. reported a Pen raid on Naples on the night of Jan. 8-9, 


. when bombs fell on or v ear the stern of a battleship of the Littorio 


class, and others started among large motor-vessels, Fires were 
also caused 2 the waterfront, several hits were scored on buildings 
on the qua on the railway station and lines, a gasometer was set 
on fire, an hppa of explosions was seen in the dry dock and among 
shipping. Other aircraft attacked Palermo, where bombs fell on the 
wharf and jetty and on ships moored al ide. Malta was raided 
twice on Jan. 9 and slight damage done. Five of the raiders were 


destroyed. A later das haa a heavy raid on Messina during 
the night, when man cupped on naval shipping and on 
See Golan Fires and exp ions were seen. One stick of 


bombs fell across cruisers in the south part of the harbour and another 
across the army marshalling yards and oil tanks. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The Italian commmtqud reported a tombing attack on a large naval 
formation in the Western Mediterranean, in which one battleship was 
hit and an enemy ‘plane shot down. Two aircraft failed to return. An 
enemy ‘plane dropped incendiary bombs on Messina, starting small 
fires which were at once put out. There were no casualties. 


‘NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that “covered by operations to the westward, 
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the concentration of our forces round Tobruk is continuing’. On the 
Sudan frontier a number of casualties were inflicted on enemy positions 
east of Serobatib (captured on Jan. 7). In Kenya a mobile column 
entered Buna unop the previous morning, and it had been 
ascertained that El Wak had been abandoned by the enemy. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Benina aerodrome on Jan. 8, 
when direct hits were scored on hangars, buildings, and aircraft on the 
ground. Numbers of hangars, etc., were seen to be gutted, and at least 
12 aircraft were set on fire. During the night of Jan. 8-9 Benghazi was - 
raided, and bombs dropped on the Government buildings, causing fires 
and explosions. Tobruk was also attacked both then and during the 
day, and direct hits scored on buildings. i 


January 11 ` 
; GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Portsmouth was 
attacked in the. night and fires caused, but the situation was well in 
hand. Considerable damage was done to houses and commercial 
premises, and a number of people were killed. Two of the raiders 
were destroyed ' 

The operations against Germany included a heavy attack on Brest 

in the night, in which 2 direct hits were scored on a large 
vessel and widespread fires caused in the docks. Le-Havre was also 
bombed, All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that an attempt by enemy bombers 
and fighters to fly into occupied French territory the previous day was 
repulsed by anti-aircraft fire and fighter aircraft before the enemy could 
gain any success. Eight enemy ’planes were brought down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The RAF. in Athens rted bombing attacks on convoys of 
retreating Italians on the north of Klisura, and stated that at one 
place on the Berat, road all the bombs were seen to explode near a large 


convoy. 
The Italian commeumsgud reported local actions in the 11th Army 
sector. Elsewhere enemy attacks were repulsed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY _ : 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft flew over Palermo 
in the night, dropping several bombs on the port. There were no 
casualties, but shght damage-was done to the jetty. One enemy 
machine was shot down, and another forced down in the Bay of 
Naples. ~- ` 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in the Tobruk area the operations were 
progressing satisfactorily, and on the Sudan and Kenya frontiers 
vigorous patrol action continued. Italian casualties in'Bardia in killed 
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and captured numbered 2,041 officers and 42,827 men. The materia] 
captured or destroyed included 368 medium and field guns, 26 heayy 
anti-aircraft guns, 68 light guns, 13 medium tanks, 117 light tanks, 
and 708 transport vehicles. The total Italian losses since Dec. 9 totalled 
nearly 80,000, of whom 3,500 were officers. One general was killed and 
8 captured. ; 

Another commsnigud reported that another of the Blackshirt generals 
who absented themselves just before the fall of Bardia had been taken 
. while Fring to escapè on foot towards Tobruk. f 

The R.A.F. announced raids on the aerodromes at Benina and 
Berka on the night of Jan. 9, hitting hangars, buildings, and aircraft 
at the former, and destroying a number of aircraft at the latter. In 
East Africa the Caproni workshops at Mai Adaga were attacked and 
fires started, and much damage was done at Asmara and in the Tes- 
senei area. The airfield at Javello was bombed on Jan. 9 by South 
African aircraft, and 2 machines on the ground destroyed aņd others 

All the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the occupation of Buna, Turbi, and the . 

Turbi hills without opposition. ` 

‘ The Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the Tobruk 
zone and near Jarabub. The Air Force attacked a formation of ar- 
moured cars and tanks, destroying several, and a British fighter was 
shot down in air combat. Enemy raids on Tobruk and in the hazi 
zone caused some damage and 9 deaths, 7 of them babies. Four 
Moslems were wounded. A British bomber was forced down and the 
crew captured. 


Janmary 12 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in. the morning that London was 
attacked during the night for about 3 hours. A number of people were 
killed and others injured. Fires started by incendiary bombs were 
ptly dealt with, and most of them soon put out. Bombs were also 
pped on districts near London and at places in the south and south- 
east, but very few did any damage and no one was Killed. An eveni 
bulletin stated that there was nothing to rt during the day, and 
that the destruction of an enemy bomber in the night was confirmed. 
The operations against Germany includéd a daylight attack on Jan. 
11 against targets on the Dutch and Belgian coasts. es in a canal 
at Middleharmis, the mole at. Zeebrugge, and troops ing at Dorn- 
burg, Walcheren Island, were among the objectives bombed and 
machine-gunned. ing the night Wilhabvishayed was raided. Two 
aircraft failed to return, but the crew of one was known to be safe. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
+ The Greek communiqué reported limited local mopping up operations 
and the capture of 100. prisoners and much material. e Press 
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e y announced the occupation of important positions both north- 
west of Klisura and on the coastal sector, with the capture of large 
numbers of prisoners. An Italian Order of the Day which fell into 
Greek bands at Klisura was found to read: “In view of the’ strategic 
importance of Klisura any retreat will be considered as desertion. One 
out of every 10 men retreating will be shot.” f 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. reported a night attack on Turin, where direct hits were 
scored on the arsenal, causing several explosions and fires, and a heavy 


aoa in another target near by. 

e Italian conwmeniqud reported that some houses were hit at 
Turin, causing civilian casualties, and a hospital, houses, and a church 
were struck at Savigliano. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Palermo, where one bomb fell very 
near a large merchantman, and one ship alongside the outer mole was 
hit and 4 others probably hit. Fires and explosions were seen in ware- 
houses. 

The Italian communigud reported a naval action in the Central 
Mediterranean in which German units attacked 2 groups of enemy 
warships and hit a cruiser of the Birmingham class. At dawn on Jan. 10 
Italian torpedo boats sighted an important formation in the Sicilian 
Channel and torpedoed a cruiser, which was seen to be sinking. In an 
engagement with enemy destroyers and cruisers one Italian torpedo 
boat was sunk and 2 enemy destroyers were seen to have been hit. 
The official News Agency reported that in the air attack “at least one 
big aircraft carrier, one heavy cruiser of 16,000 tons, and 2 destroyers 
were struck in their vital parts by Axis bombs”. 

The German radio also reported the air attack, claiming that a hit 
was registered amidships on board the British cruiser. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA _ 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that preparatory activities in the Tobruk area 
continued, and that on the Sudan frontier patrols ting east of 
Gallabat had successfully raided positions near Metemma and 
inflicted casualties. 

The R.A.F. stated that Benina and Berka airfields had been raided .- 
again on the ae of Jan. 10, and many fires and explosions cansed. 
Benghazi was attacked and fires started on the jetties and among 
shipping. Fighting patrols reported that Derna, Martuba, EJ Gazala, 
and Tmimi aerodromes had all been abandoned, and at Gazala 20 
damaged aircraft were seen on the ground; also that Bomba seaplane 
base appeared to be deserted. One fighter squadron reported the 
destruction of 8 enemy aircraft on Jan. 9 and 10. In East Africa Mai 
Adaga was again raided and petrol dumps bombed, and defence posi- 
tions at Berbera were attacked. All the aircraft returned without loss. 

The Italian commeuniqud reported the bombing of enemy formations 
near Jarabub, and stated that fhere had been repeated air attacks on 
some of their bases‘in Cyrenaica. In East Africa an enemy attack in 
the Gallabat sector was repulsed with Joss. ` oe 


pirig I 
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January 13 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry announced in the morning that in an attack which 
Began soon after dark bombs were dropped in London and dt several 
points near the Thames Estuary. Some damage was done by fire, but 
the situation was soon brought under control. Some pone were killed, 
but the casualties so far reported were not heavy. A few bombs were 
dropped in isolated points elsewhere, but few casualties had been 
reported, though they included a small number of fatal cases at a place 
in south-west England. Large quantities of fire bombs fell on a Thames 
Estuary town, but all the fires were brought under control within half 
an hour. An evening bulletin stated that there was nothing to report. 

The Ministry also announced that widespread raids were carried 
out the previous day and in the night on places in Germany and 
occupied territories. Fighters machine-gunned troops in trenches near 
the beach in the Straits of Dover, as well as shipping and ground 
defences at places on the French coast. Three machines to 
return, Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping in Norwegian © 
waters and scored direct hits on 2 vessels. In the night, attacks were 
made on Regensburg, where several fires were started, Ostend, where 
a large explosion was seen, Brest, where a warehouse was set on fire 
and many bombs burst alongside the water-frout, Le Havre, Boulogne, 
Lorient, and the aerodromes at Vannes, Chartres, Evreux, and Morlaix. 
All the aircraft returned. : 

The German communiqué stated that the air force carried out recon- 
naissances’ over Britain the previous day, and in the night bombers 
attacked military fargeta int Loa. Several large fires were seen in 
the target areas north and south of the Thames bend and one large 
one in south-east London. It also stated that at noon on Jan. 12 small 
British forces attempted to penetrate into occupied territory. Two 
machines were brought down’ by anti-aircraft and another by 
fighters. In the night raiders dropped bombs in southern Germany, 
Bayreuth being among the places attacked. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué stated that local activity was confined to 
patrols and artillery. Some prisoners were taken. The Press Ministry 
announced that the Greeks had “renewed the offensive”, and had 
dislodged the enemy from many points, advancing to a considerable 
depth in the central sector (Rlisura-Tepelini). The Athens wireless 
reported hand to hand engagements in the northern sector, where the 
Greeks had the advantage in bayonet fighting. Four tanks were 
captured, 2 

e Italian communi reported “normal patrol and artillery 
activity”, and the bombing and machine-gunning of troops on the 
match and motorized columns. 


~~ 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY : : 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack during the night on Porto 
Marghera on the mainland near Venice, where the oil refineries were 
hit and many fires and explosions caused. Buildings were also bombed 
and machine-gunned from a low-level. Padua aerodrome was also 
bombed. . 

The Italian comenmigué reported that Turin was raided on the night 
of Jan. 12, causing some damage and casualties; also Venice, where a 
man was killed and some damage done; and Catania, where little 
damage was done and there were no casualties. Two raiders were 
shot down. In the Western Mediterranean a large enemy naval unit 
- was torpedoed by an aeroplane. The enemy battleship reported hit on 
Jan. 10 had proved to be of the Malaya class. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced no change in Libya, and in the Sudan 
patrol activity in the Kassala and Gallabat sectors, in which losses 
were inflicted on the enemy. In the Metemma area, east of Gallabat, 
an Italian force was routed, leaving 40 dead and many wounded. 
Semi-official reports reaching Cairo stated that the Italians at Jarabub 
were cut off and besieged. 

The Italian communigué reported artillery activity on the Tobruk 
front and “among our lightning columns in the desert round Jarabub”. 
An advance enemy base was effectively bombed, and enemy raids 
on “some localities in Cyrenaica” caused no casualties. In East Africa 
attacks on 2 posts on the Sudan front were repulsed with loss, and the 
air force bombed: motor vehicles, troops, and defence posts. 


January 14 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during tbe previous evening a 
heavy attack was made on Plymouth, where several fires were started, 
and a number of buildings damaged. Some people were killed and 
others injured. The firea were quickly brought under control. A few 
incidents were reported from widely separated points in Wales, but 
there were no serious casualties. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that there was nothing to 
report during daylight. 

e operations a l Germany included another attack in the 
night on Lorient su ine base, where heavy bombs were seen to 
burst on ordnance works and buildings in the docks.’ Targets in the 
Dunkirk area were also bombed and fires started. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

The German communtoud stated that mili targets at Plymouth 
were successfully Ponte a the night. ea 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR . 
The Greek comenwniqud reported limited activity and the capture of 
some prisoners and 4 tanks. Semi-official reports stated that an enemy 
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raid on Preveza destroyed the cathedral and a school. The Athens 
wireless reported that non-combatants were evacuating Valona and 
Berat; also that bodies of Albanians in revolt against the Italians were 
advancing in the Griba mountains, south-west of Tepelini. 

The R.A.F. announced a raid the previous day on military concen- 
trations at Berat, all the aircraft returning safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported only artillery and patrol activity, 
and the bombing of enemy defence positions by the air force and 
machine-gunning of troop concentrations and armoured lorries. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that on the morning of Jan. 10 the naval 
forces operating to cover the passage of convoys through the Mediter- 
ranean encountered 2 Italian destroyers and sank one, of the Spica 

class. Later the destroyer Gallant was damaged by a mine or torpedo 

but had arrived in harbour. During the operations German and Italian 
aircraft bombed and dive-bombed the British vessels, and the aircraft 
carrier IHusirious was hit and received some damage and casualties. 
At least 12 enemy aircraft were shot down, and others damaged. The 
convoy passed to its destination according to plan, carrying important 
material assistance to Greece. f 

The R.A.F. announced that during the night of Jan. 12 Catania 
aerodrome was attacked and 3 hangars set on fire, one being demolished. 
A petrol dump was set alight and at least 9 aircraft, thought to be 
German dive-bombers, were destroyed on the ground. The main 
runways and a railway line were also hit. Two aircraft failed.to return, 
but the crew of one was saved. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that there was nothing fresh to report in Libya, 
and that in the Sudan patrol activity continued. It was announced 
from Australian H Q. that the losses reported to date were 17 officers 
and men killed or died of wounds, and 279 wounded. 

The Air Ministry announced the capture of a number of Italian 
officers, among them General Argentino, who was in command of Sidi 

i. They were attempting to make their way along the coast to 
Tobruk. 

The R.A F. announced that raids on Benina and Berka on the night 
of Jan. 12 caused large fires at the former and set 6 aircraft on fire, and 
at Berka caused explosions and fires among hangars and barracks. 
The railway and docks at Benghazi and barracks, etc., at Derna had 
also been bombed, and many fires started. In East Africa the aero- 
dromes at Asmara, Barentu, and Agordat were raided during the night, 
at Mai Adaga the aircraft workshops were bombed, and at Tessenei 
motor-transport concentrations were attacked with success. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian commsunigud reported artillery action, inflicting losses 
on enemy motorized units on the Tobruk front, and artillery and 
patrol activity near Jarabub. In the Sudan the air force bombed 
defence works and troops, and in an engagement with enemy fighters 
Hot down a Gloster ’plane. In Eritrea a reconnaissance ‘plane was 


x 
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shot down by Italian fighters. The enemy. bombed some localities, 
causing only a few wounded. 


5 January 15 
i GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated in the evening that there had been little 
activity d daylight, but during the morning bombs were dropped 
in the west of Scotland, the Midlands, and in one place in Kent. ittle 
damage was done, and no casualties had been reported. 

The operations against Germany included attacks on aerodromes, 
a railway bridge, and a supply ship in Norway. “At Mandal a hangar 
was hit, and at Stavanger bombs fell on the aerodrome. Two direct hits 
were made on a supply ship in port there. 

The German communiqué stated that during reconnaissance flights 
over southern England the previous day the good results of the attacks 
on Portsmouth and Plymouth were observed. Bad weather prevented 
all other activity. 

BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported’“local combats which turned to our 
sare Me We captured ers and much material, including 4 
t was stated i in Athens that despite bad weather several local 
successes had been achieved, a fortified height being taken by a sur- 
„prise attack in the central sector, with numerous machine-guns, 
mortars, etc. Italian counter-attacks were repulsed. British and 
Greek aircraft bombed positions around Elbasan and Lin. 
The Italian communigud réported “only local action of no impor- 
tance”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo reported that “on all fronts successful patrol activity 
continues”. 
The Ttalian communigud Aye desultory artillery activity in the 
Tobruk zone and at Jarabub, and stated that enemy air raids had 
buildings in Libya and at Moyale, Mega, and other places 
néar the Kenya-Abyssinian border. On the Sudan frontier enemy 
motorized units were repelled with losses. 


January 16 
; GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS ` 
The Air Ministry reported that enemy aircraft dropped bombs on 
several coast towns and in the Midlands during the night, as well as 
in the London area, where they included many incendiaries. They 
were soon put out. Outside London the casualties reported were very 
few, and in London they were not heavy, and damage throughout the 
country was not extensive. Ton: of the raiders were destroyed. An 
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evening bulletin stated that there had been very little enemy activity 
during the day. Bombs were dropped at 2 points in Kent, but there 
was no damage or casualties. 

The Ministry announced that Wilhelmshaven was the target during 
the night for one of the heaviest attacks of the war. A e force of 
bombers dropped thousands of bombs of all kinds, startin which 
were seen to spread over large areas of the docks near the Bauhafen, in 
the Hipperhaten, and near the power station. The-fires were stated to 

-cover thousands of square yards on each side of the Banhafen, and 
many violent explosions were seen. A second attack made in the early 
morning started many fresh fires and the-pilots of the last bombers to 
arrive over the docks found one part of them at least a mile long and 
half a mile wide a solid mass of flame. Other bombers attacked Emden, 
Bremerhaven, Rotterdam, and Flushing, as well as aerodromes in 
North-West Germany and Holland. Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
the harbour at Brest. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of a camp and of 
another objective in south-east England the previous day and, in the 
night, attacks in successive waves on war objectives in a Midland town, 
and, on a limited scale, in London. During the night enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs in several localities in northern Germany. Several house 
fires were caused at Wilhelmshaven, but the energetic intervention of 
ARP. and a services, as well as ordinary civilians, succeeded 
in preventing them irom spreading. Some fires started in the port area, 
without, however, doing any damage worthy of note. The casualties 
were 20 dead and 35 wounded. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
TTALO-GREEK WAR 


The PEN ATEA tha tating of prisoners in successful 
local operations, with 4 guns and other material. The Athens wireless 
stated that the surprise attack of the previous day was “a great Greek, 
success”. Press reports stated that the Greeks were attacking Tepelini 
from the south and west. ` 

The Italian communigué stated that “enemy attacks have been 
promptly repulsed by the immediate reaction of the Italian troops”. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Southampton, which was 
set on fire in the action of Jan. 10, a e eens 
gun fire, as it was found impracticable to tow her into port. The 
majority of the crew were saved. The submarine Pandora’ re the 

of 2 Italian supply ships of about 5,000 tons in the Central 
Mediterranean. They were south bound and one had a fleck. cargo of 
motor rt. 

The R.A.F. announced that reconnaissance over Catania showed that 
‘in the raid of Jan. 12-13 between 30 and 40 aircraft were burnt out’ 
or severely damaged, and 3 hangars and the administrative buildings 
were hit, one hangar being completely #recked. 

° Malta was raided 6 times on Jan. 15, and also during the night. No 


` 
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official report was issued, but the casualties were believed to be slight, 
and the confined to private aoa 

The Italian communiqué stated that a submarine had an 
enemy light cruiser in the Mediterranean on the night of Jan. 10-11. 
British aircraft bombed Catania on the night of Jan. 15-16, causing 
casualties among the civil population. e material damage was 
small S 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no-change in the situation, with active 
patrolling on all fronts. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on Benghazi on the nights of Jan. 13 and 
14, when large fires were caused in buildi round the Customs House. 
A heavy explosion occurred at the base of the mole, and shipping was 
also attacked. Benina aerodrome was bombed again, 2 air on the 
ground set on fire, and others damaged. On the night of Jan. 13-14 
Asmara was raided, and on the following night Assab, where a 

fire was started among stores and warehouses. All the ai 
returned safely, except for one fighter shot down in Libya. 

The Italian communiqué reported ‘the usual artillery activity on the 
Tobruk front”, and an action in the Jarabub zone. Aircraft bombed 
roads, supply centres, and enemy lines south-east of Tobruk. An enemy 
aircraft was brought down. In East Africa the enemy base at Port 
Sudan was bombed. An enemy raid on Assab caused very little 
damage. 


January 17 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY i 


AIR OPERATIONS : : 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped at several places in the west of England in the night, and at a 
few widely SPa points in the south-east, south, and south-west. 
A number of were started in Bristol, some of them serious, but they 
were brought under contro. The casualties were not numerous. On 
one south-coast town thousands of incendiaries were dropped, causing 
many fires, but all except one were put out or got under control almost 
at once. The Ministry announced in the evening that air activity during 
daylight was on a very small scale, and no damage or casualties were 

rted. An enemy bomber was shot down during the morning off the 
north of Scotland. ` , 

The operations against Germany included another attack on Wilhelms- 
haven, where many fires were started which spread widely, especially 
in the area of the railway station and of the oil storage tanks. Other 
aircraft bombed Emden, Boulogne, and Calais, a railway junction at 
Ostend, and an aerodrome in France. Five aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of a west of England 
port in the night, as well as objectives in southern England. British , 
planes dropped a few incendiary and explosive bombs on German 
territory, and slight damage was done to buildings. : 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported limited local activity and the 


capture of prisoners. e Athens wireless announced that Italian , 


ners just captured ed that the Liguria and Lombardia, carry- 
ie lane sin ws of fae the Adriatic, had been sunk a few 
ie previously. 

e Italian communiqué reported that notable losses had been 
inflicted on the enemy in local actions. p’ 


MEDITERRANEAN ARFA AND ITALY 
The R.A.F. announced a further raid on Catahia aerodrome on the 
night of Jan. 15-16, causing a heavy explosion and fires in the hangars 


and administrative buildings. Several aircraft were set on fire and some ` 


were seen to lods. the aircraft returned safely. It was also 
announced that Malta had been heavily attacked the previous day b 
German and Italian aircraft. Fighters the raiders, of whi 
10 were destroyed and 3 others damaged. No damage was done to 
R.A.F. property, but civilian property suffered considerably. 

The oes communiqué stated that naval units in Malta harbour 
were attacked with notable success, and the aircraft-carrier hit on Jan. 


10 again received several direct hits. A merchantman also received a . 


direct hit. 

The Italian comemsunsoué stated that the attack was carried out in 
. Successive waves ina decisive and audacious manner. The JJsusirious 
was again hit, and a cruiser and merchantman were also extensively 
roan a The arsenal and the port installations were effectively 
pounded by direct hits. One German machine failed to return. : 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reparted no change in the situation. The R.A.F. 
stated ae Derna was again raided the previous day and the barracks 
bombed. 


The Italian communsqué reported anly patrol and artillery activity 
sone Maura and in East Africa the bombing by the enemy of ‘sev 
ities in Somaliland” without causing any e 


January 18 
ĜREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy activity 
during the night was mainly directed’ against South Wales. ` In one 
town (Swansea) a number of fires were started and roperty, including 
stoyes, schools, a church and a cinema, was but the casualties 
were not numerous. At a place in Devon a few people were killed when 
several houses were damaged. A threatened large-scale attack in the 
West Country was described by the News Service as having petered out 
in face of the heaviest anti-aircraft barrage t up in the area. 

The Ministry announced in the evening t there had been alighiiy 
more enemy activity over the country, and during the afternoon a 
. number of aircraft crossed the coast singly. One reached the outskirts 


1 
t 
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of London and dropped bombs, and others attacked points near the 
east coast. Little damage was caused, but a few people were male and 
injured. 

The operations against Germany included a daylight ditik the 
- previous day on shipping off the Dutch coast, when di hits were 
scored on 4 ships. One was left sinking and another seen to be listing. 
Despite bad weather Brest and Cherbourg docks and two aerodromes in 
France were bombed during the night. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that in reconnaissances over Britain 
the previous day a London railway station was attacked and direct hits 
scored on lines and buildings. In a night raid a west coast harbour was 
bombed, and smaller forces of bombers attacked military objectives in 
London. 





NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced the loss of the, trawlers Chesinui and 
Destrés. There were no casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO~GREEK WAR . 

The Greek communiqué stated that “during successful operations we 
ean fortified positions”, taking 1,000 prisoners, including the 

C.O, of the 77th Regiment of the 7th Division, ‘Wolves of Tuscany”. 
It was reported in Athens that the action took place i in the Muskopolje 
sector; also that the captured commander stated that a Greek submarine 
had sunk all the arti of his division when it torpedoed the lmers 
Liguria and Lombardia. The Greek Minister of Marine announced that 
the submarine Proteus had sunk the transport Sardinta on Dec. 29, but 
had not returned to her base. 

The Italian communiqué stated that on the 11th Army (coastal) 
sector enemy attacks were repulsed. 


ae oe EAST AFRICA 
rted no change in the situation. The R.A.F. 
denote Ts ruk had been raided again and 2 large fires and 
10 explosions caused in the military buildings; also others near’ the 
main wharf. Derna was also bombed and the barracks hit. In East 
Africa the workshops at Mai Adaga were attacked again, and the motor 
transport park at Assab, transport near Berbera, and gun emplace- 
ments at bombed. One aircraft failed to return. An enemy raid 
on Summit; some 65 miles south-west of Port Sudan, 6n the night of 
Jan. 16 caused alight damage in an R.A.F. camp. The Egyptian 
Ministry of the Interior stated that a few bombs had been dropped 
in the Canal Zone, but caused no casualties. Alexandria was also 
raided, but no casualties were reported. 
Tt was announced in Cairo that a British military mission had pene- 
trated into the interior of Abyssinia in July, and established 
uarters at a point unknown to the Itahans where arms were being 
ibuted to Ab and training ares on to enable them to 
revolt against the falinas, 
1G 


4s, 
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The Italian stated that there had been increased 
artillery apd pe oe on the Tobruk front. In the Jarabub zone 
the air force bed and machine-gunned enemy units. The air force 
bombed workshops, etc., at Port Sudan. The enemy made raids on 
Jigiga, Berbera, Diredawa, Gura, and Toselli, but caused no damage. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The R.A.F. reported a raid on Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, on the 
might of Jan. 16-17, when large fires were started. 

e Italian communiqué stated that the enemy had raided one of the 
bases in the Dodecanese early the previous day, but “met by the 
prompt and effective reaction of the anti-aircraft batteries they 
quickly made off, dropping their bombs in a disorderly manner in 
open country without causing damage”. 


January 19 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated in the AoE that there was nothing to 
report, and in the e that th been little enemy activity 
round the « . A single raider dropped bombs on an east coast 

„town, but little damage was caused. Two raiders were brought down 

‘* in the night. An evening bulletin stated that an enemy bomber was 

intercepted over the Channel in the afternoon and shot down in the 

"Sea. 


The German communiqué stated that military targets in Swansea 
were attacked on the night of Jan. 17-18, and several large fires 
caused in the harbour Eo installations. A surprise attack 
: wag made on 2 aerodromes in south-east England the previous day, 
and bombers lmed up on the landing ground were hit. Dover was 
shelled by shore batteries, which also bombarded a convoy which was 
attempting to sail through the Channel. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communsgué reported successful limited local attacks, 
and it was stated semi-officially in Athens that more prisoners had been 
taken, with considerable material, as the result of effective action in 
the central sector. There was no Italian air praia the previous day, 
and there were believed to be very few enemy at the aerodromes 
in Albania. 

The Italian communtqud stated that heavy snowfalls had restricted 
both their own and enemy activity. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

An official communigué issued in Malta reported 5 air attacks on 
the island during the day, in which at least 15 enemy aircraft were 
brought down. It also stated that 10 were destroyed the previous 
day. Considerable damage was done to civilian property. Two British 
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fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. In the first raid 
successive waves of German dive bombers attacked the aerodromes, 


sora Government and civilian property and causing a few 
ties. 


The Italian communiqué stated that German bombers, escorted by 
Italian fighters, attacked Malta, hangars and barracks being hit and 
vast fires caused. A British fighter was brought down and one German 
*plane lost. 

The German communiqué reported an attack Ban alias day by 
bombers and fighters on the Halfar and Luca mes at ta, 
where direct hits were scored on barracks and hangars. An enemy 
fighter was brought down. Two German ’planes were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in Libya, and in the Sudan the 
recapture of K , with small loss. The Ltaliana were retreating all 
along the front, pursued and harassed by mobile detachments. Active 
patrolling continued in the Metemma area. ' 

The R.A.F. reported that on the night of Jan. 17 Tobruk was again 
bombed and a huge fire caused near petrol dumps. An Italian bomber 
was shot down. East Africa the transport yard at Assab, mili 
buildings at Hargeisa, and a camp just east of Umm-Haggar were 
attacked and fires started. Asmara was also raided, but the results 
could not be observed. All the aircraft returned safely except one, 80 
far missing on patrol in Libya. ` a , i 

The German communiqué reported attacks by single bombers une ` 

‘the night of Jan. 17 on military targets in the Suez Canal district and. 
t 


e Italian communiqué reported artillery activity in the Tobruk 
area, and in East Africa the effective bombing of enemy air bases in 
the Upper Sudan, and of the railway station and troops at Aroma. 
In the Makir zone enemy armoured troops were bombed and machine- ; 
gunned. Enemy raids on Massawa and Assab only damaged a building 
at the former. 


January 20 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy aircraft 
dro bombs on places in .the south and south-east of England 
during the night, and at some points in London. The damage was 
not on a heavy scale, and a number of fires started in a town in the 
south were soon put out. Very few casualties were caused anywhere. 
An evening bulletin announced that 5 raiders were destroyed during 
the night; also that there had been some activity over the country 
` during daylight. Bombs were drop by single machines at places 
in Norfolk, Kent, and in the Home unties respectively, but they did 
only slight seats a An enemy aircraft was intercepted off the Scottish 

erely 


coast and sev damaged. A 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported continued attacks north of Klisura, 
and a dispatch from the front said, “the operations in’ this area are of 
particular importance, but details cannot be given at present”. 

The Ministry of Marine announced the destruction of an enemy 
submarine. - 
The R.A.F. in Athens reported that the enemy had made low attacks 
on the Piraeus, but no damage of military importance was done. One 
bomber was destroyed by British fighters, and another damaged. 
One fighter was lost. British aircraft raided Berat, scoring hits on 
military concentrations, transport, and buildings east of the- town 

and starting several fires. i 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Governor of Malta telegraphed that Malta had taken a very 
heavy toll of the enemy im recent air attacks, and the people’s spirit 
was as strong as ever. It was officially stated that since Jan. 16, 37 
enemy machines had certainly been destroyed, with 5 more probables, 
and 9 damaged. Three British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 2 
were saved. noo 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA : 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya there was nothing to report. In 
the Su the enemy withdrawal east of Kassala continued, and 
British troops occupied without opposition localities about Sabderat 
and Tessenei, which the Italians had strongly fortified. In Kenya 
mobile detachments had gamed ground and inflicted casualties on the’ 
enemy. A Nairobi commustqué stated that South African troops had 
captured prisoners in the El Yibo area, near the Italian frontier north 
. of Dukana, with 4 machine guns and other material. Enemy aircraft 
bombed El Yibo the previous day, but there were no casualties or 


damage. 

The R.AF. stated that weather had restricted operations in Libya, 
but fighter patrols were maintained in the forward area. In East 
Africa motor rt and gun positions south-east of Tessenei were 
bombed on the night of Jan. 18, two attacks were made on Massawa 
starting fires, and others on Assab and Hargeisa. , 


Saale 


CENTRAL: a 

, pi LIBRARY, a 
ABYSSINIA ie AS 
Jan. 13. —Reports reaching the Sudan stated tha t 


agains 
the Italians was making great headway. Interview with the Emperor 
Haile Selassie. (See Sudan. 







CHRONOLOGY 


Jan. 18.—Organization of native resistance to the Italians by British — 


‘military mission, (See Military Operations, North and East Africa.) 


ARGENTINA 
an. 16.—The Minister of Finance’s resignation was announced. 
e had offered his resignation on Jan. 14 owing to his failure to arrange 
a political truce with the Radical leader to permit Congress to consider 
‘his measures dealing with the economic crisis.) 


AUSTRALIA - 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Menzies announced that the War Cabinet bad decided 
to offer to Great Britain another Army Cooperation Squadron for duty 
in the Middle East, and had also decided to constitute an Australian 
Armoured Corps, embodying all units at present in the A.I.F. and Home 
Defence Force. 

Jan. 10.—The Government suspended the operation of 4 commercial 
broadcasting stations, at Adelaide, Port A , Newcastle, and Ather- 
ton, at the request of the Navy Board. e Minister for the Navy 
stated that one of them had indicated the whereabouts of Australian 
ships, and all of them had broadcast information which might be 
valuable to the enemy. 

an. 18.—-The Government declared the sect known as Jehovah’s 
itnesses an illegal organization. (It had been broadcasting from the 
4 radio stations closed down at the request of the Navy Board.) 

The Prime Minister inspected the first batch of Bren guns to be 

manufactured entirely in Australia. 


BELGIUM 

Jan. 16.—The Government decided to give £100,000 to the Spitfire 
Fund. . 
> A decree was published: calling to the colours the 1925-34 classes, 
to apply to all Belgians outside countries under German control. 


BOLIVIA ` 

Jan. 16.—A Pact .of Non-Aggression was signed with Chile. 

It was announced in La Paz that a finahcial agreement had been 
concluded with Great Britain providing for the purchase of tin. 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 7.—The Prime Minister arrived back from Vienna and denied 
categorically that any political significance attached to his visit. The 
only person he saw there was his doctor. 

Jan. 8.—German agents in Sofia stated that Berlin was so dissatisfied 
with Bulgarian i sant that the Nazi leaders refused to see M. Fileff 
when he was in 
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Jan. 9—The King received M. Filof, who afterwards saw the 
British Minister and explained the nature of his recent diplomatic 
activities. : ` 

Several Sofia papers received telephone messages from their corre- 
spondents in Berlin and Rome asking for news about ‘‘the resignation 
of the Filoff Cabinet”. They replied that no such resignation was taking 
place, and the correspondents then stated that, according to most 
reliable sources in Berlin and Rome the Cabinet would fall very soon 
and be succeeded by a “sincere friend of the Axis”. 

Jan. 10.—A German bulletin printed in Bulgarian and distributed 
-throughout Bulgarie published an article, representing ‘‘the official 
German view”, attack-ng those who were “‘hindering the accomplish- 
ment of Hitler’s ideal of regenerating the other peoples of Europe as 
well as the Germans”. It alsa stated that ‘‘the idea that Fascism is not 
an exportable article is an old idea, without significance for the new 
development of political events after the war’. . 

jan. 12.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Russe, said the Govern- 
ment were firmly determined to safeguard the freedom and independ- 
ence of the country. He emphasized that they were making all possible 
efforts to stay out of the war, that Bulgarian revisionism had always 
been peaceful revisionism, and that the Germans would take no steps 
which might bring Bulgaria under foreign domination, in whatever 
form. 

He repeated his declaration, made in Parliament, that “the National- 
Socialist, Fascist, and Communist systems of government are not suit- 

able for Bulgaria, and referred to President Roosevelt's Congress 
inessage as an “unquestionable sign that the present European conflict 
will develop into a long and gigantic world war”. 
` Prof. Filoff also said the Government would not be influenced by the 
existing “subversive Communist propaganda’. 

‘Announcement by Tass Agency regarding alleged agreement of 
Soviet Government to sending of German troops to Bulgaria. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

Jan. 14.—An official denial was issued of reports of the presence of 
German troops in the country and of diplomatic steps in this connection. 

Jan. 15.—It was understood in Sofia that the Soviet Legation had 
insisted on the Bulgarian press publishing the Tass Agency’s statement 
that the Soviet Government had not beer informed about the arrival 
of any German troops. 

Jan. 18.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Government 
had agreed to put 200,000 tons of merchant shipping at Germany’s 

i to assist German-Russian trade. - 

Jan. 19.—A leaflet was circulated in Sofia containing a joint 
declaration by the leaders of the Agrarian, Radical-Democrat, Liberal, 
and Socialist Parties (all disbanded) demanding a policy of peace and 
strict neutrality without military alliances. It denounced the Com- ` 
munists’ desire for an alliance with the Soviets and the ‘“‘Rightists’ ” 
demand for participaticn in the war on the side of Germany. - 

Jan. 20.—Col. Donovan, President Roosevelt’s special -representa- 
tive, arrived in Sofia from Athens. 


+. 
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CANADA 

ae an. 9.—It was announced that the Canadian Red Cross had onde 
en to supply 10,000 parcels of food every week for British prisoners 

of war in Germany. 

Jan. 10.—The Prime Minister announced that a Committee had been 
set up to carry out the registration of all Japanese residents of British 
Columbia (some 25,000), in order to protect them and eliminate illegal 
entrants. 

Jan. 13.—The Crown Prince of Nora arrived at Toronto to visit 
a training camp called “Little Norway”, where 500 Norwegians, 
mostly airmen, were training. 

Jan. 14. —The Prime Minister, opening a conference of Dominion 
and Provincial Governments in Ottawa, said the Canadian war effort 
would be prejudiced if the growing stresses and strains in the relations 
between these Governments were not relieved. Competition between 
them for sources of revenue hung over the country as a threat to its 
unity, and must not be allowed to continue. (The Conference was called 
to act on the report of the Rowell-Sirois Commission, which recom- 
mended that the Dominion should take over provincial net debts and 
telieve the provinces of the cost of assisting the unemployed, while 
the provinces would concede to the Dominion exclusive Tights to levy, 
personal and corporation income taxes.} 


CHILE 
Jan. 18.—A Non-Aggression Pact was signed with Bolivia. 


CHINA 

Jan. 13.—It was announced in Chyngking that an agreement had 
been reached with the Soviet Government for the exchange of 100 
million dollars (say £1} million) worth of tea for military supplies, 
and of mineral products for Russian machinery. 

Jan. 18.—The National Military Council in a Ch king announced 
the complete of the Communist New 4th oe E which had 
been operating in Southern Anhwei and the Lower Yangtze Valley, for 
“defiance of military orders and a plot to stage a revolt against the High 
Command”. It also announced that its leader, Yehting, had been 
arrested. 


` SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SOUTH CHINA 

Jan. 7.—The Japanese reported another raid on Kunming and 
on the Burma Road, and claimed to have seriously damaged a Kung- 
kuo bridge. Chinese reports stated that 10 people were killed in 
Kunming, and that Waichow had also been bom According to 
other re Ea Japanese had established a naval seaplane base in the 
Paracel 

Jan. 8. S Waichow was again bombed and the Italian Hospital hit. 
Casualties were reported.to exceed 400. 
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CUBA i 

Jan. 12.—The Prime Minister announced, after a Lee meeting of 
the Cabinet, that “if circumstances force us into war Cuba will be 
united with the United States in defence of liberty, democracy, and 
justice’, and stated that the Cabinet was drafting emergency measures 
against totalitarian propaganda. 


CYPRUS 


Jan. 8.—The Governor presented the draft Budget for 1941 to 
the Advisory Council, showing expenditure at £1,082,713, and an- 
nounced that income tax would be introduced, for the first time. 
£90,000 was allotted to relief works, owing to unemployment having 
increased, and the cost of defence and A.R.P. needs had also gone up. 
The taxes on tobacco, spirits, and beer were to be Taised. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Jan. 15.—It was learnt that on Dec. 26 von’ Neurath had sum- 
moned leading German officers and officials to Prague and told them 
that it was impossible to trust a single Czech, and warned them against 
the members of the autonomous Government, who were all “pla 
Benes’ game”. He admitted that efforts had been made to win the 
collaboration of the Czechs, but they had failed. 

He declared that in the New Year there would be repression, and “ 
no untrustworthy person would be spared because of his social or 
official position. The spirit of resistance would be broken, even if this 
led to the establishment of a military dictatorship. 


DENMARK 

Jan. 12.—It was announced that Hr. Moeller, the former Minister of 
Trade (a post he gave up in October under German pressure), had 
. resigned his seat in Parliament and leadership of the Conservative 

Party. His action was understood to have been prompted by a desire 
to relax the tension between the Government and the German i 
tion, and the German Minister was reported to have stated that 

y would not now insist on a change of Government. 

Anti-German feeling was reported to be increasing throughout the 

country. 


. EGYPT 
Jan, 12.—Col. Donovan arrived in Cairo to study the situation. 


EIRE 


Jan. 7—German announcements regarding dropping of bombs. 
(See Germany.) 

ı Jan. 8.—An emergency Order made it an offence,-as from Feb. 1, to 

epy any signpost or names of places outside urban areas indicating 

direction, situation, or distance. to any place, or, within urban areas, 
signs indicating direction or distances. — - 

.jan. 9.—The Government issued a statement that: “The bombs 

dropped at Rathdown Park, Dublin, on the night of Jan. 1-2 and on 
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Donore Terrace, Dublin, on the night of Jan. 2-3 have now been identi- 
fied as of German origin.” ' 

German threats against the country. (Ses Germany.) 

Jan. 13.—An official statement was issued, through the High 
Commissioner in London, declaring that there was ‘‘no truth whatever” 
in a report published in a London paper that Mr. de Valera had been 
offered.by the Nazi Government “every possible assistance to' Ireland 
to prevent Britain from regaining control of the naval bases she 
formerly leased’’. Í 

Jan. 17.—The Minister of Supplies stated in the Dail that 9 Irish 
ahips had been sunk off the coast of Eire. The Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, dealing with the shortage of petrol, said it was due to 
something outside the Government’s control. : 

Mr. de Valera said that if Eire was to survive.the people would 
have to take the problems arising from the war much more seriously. 
They would have to get food for the people and for the cattle, their 
primary industry, out of the soil with their own hands. The situation 
was so serious that everyone should approach it seriously.. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 7.—The summaries of President Roosevelt’s address issued to 
the press by the Government contained no mention of the aid to be 
given to Great Britain. 

Admiral Leahy told U.S. press correspondents that there could be 
no minimizing of America’s war production effort on behalf of the demo- 
cracies. He also stated that the destro handed over to Britain still 
had “a lot of good fights left in them”. He had no mission to ask France 
for bases in Martini ique or elsewhere, and as far as he knew his Govern: 
ment had not made any request of the sort. 

He declared that it would be made quite clear to France that the - 
U.S.A. was interested in the whole Sar situation including the Far 
East, and that they were aiding Britain “to the maximum of our 

jlity over and above our defence requirements’. 
an. 8.—Admiral Leahy presented his Letters of Credence to Marshal 
' Pétain, with a personal letter from Mr. Roosevelt. ' < 

Neutral sources in Vichy reported serious shortages of food in Paris. 

Publication of telegram from President Roosevelt to Marshal Pétain. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 9.—General de Gaulle’s speech on the true spirit of France. 
(See Great Eriam) 

Jan. 10.—The Lyons radio stated that unoccupied France only had 
one-third of its normal ea of fats, including butter, and a ed to 
the public “not to be hard on the Government, which is doing its best to 
cope with an extremely critical situation”. 

Jan. 11.—Admiral Muselier’s broadcast on the Free French naval 
forces. (See Great Britasn.) , 

Jan. 13.—The German military command in occupied France was 
reported to have ordered the dispossession of the owners of all shops 
belonging to Jews, when German commissioners would be entrusted 
with. selling to Aryans those not regarded as indispensable to the 
German or French States. ` 
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Tt was also stated that the Germans had bought all the silk textiles 
in stock at Lyons. 

Owing to mhen ployment in Paris hundreds of workers were reported 
to have gone to y to seek work. 

Jan. 18.—Announcement of agreement with Germany in connection 
with the metal industry. (Ses Germany.) 

The Havas Agency reported that the Cabinet had met and examined 
several decrees depriving certain Frenchmen of their nationality and 
adopted laws relating to the production of ‘oleaginous raw materials 
and the intensification of agricultural production. The Government’s 
programme provided for credits to industrialists and farmers, and for 

‘the expenditure of 14,000 million francs on the railways and 8,000 
million on roads, waterways, and ports. 

Jan. 19.—It was announced in Vichy that Marshal Pétain had a 
conference with Laval the previous day, and that “they dissipated the 
misunderstanding which provoked the events of Dec. 13.” 

The capture by a British auxiliary cruiser was reported of the 
Mendoza, which was attempting to bring a cargo of meat from South 
America without a navicert. 

. jan. 20.—The Havas , Teferring to Marshal Pétain’s meeting 
with Laval, said: ‘In Gabel quarters it is declared that the 
ever-growing prestige of the Marshal throughout France allowed him 
to take such an initiative while in no way modifying internal and external 
policies. Concerning internal policy it is evident that the national 
revolution movement will go on. As for external policy it may be re- 
called that the Marshal, in a personal message to Hitler announcing 
the Ministerial changes in December, emphasized that the attitude 
of France in international affairs remained unchanged. 

- “Tn a recent interview published in the American the Head of 
the State, returning to the question, declared that France ‘intends to 
associate herself with the organization of the Continent and . 
co-operate loyally in the hope of establishing a solid and durable peace 

in Europe’. 

‘ -informed circles add that the Marshal, who remains Head of 
France, occupied or free, as well as beyond the seas, has complete and 
absolute authority, which is recognized by all and, to-morrow as to-day, ' 
Ministers will be msible to him.” 

Comment by the News Agency. (See Germany.) 

The official spokesman in Vichy told the press that: ‘France refuses 
to hand over her Fleet to Germany for use against Britain. She will 
insist on full observance of the Armistice terms despite the reconcilia- 


,. tion between Marshal Pétain and M. Laval. The reconciliation was a 


move to curb.the violent anti-Vichy campaign in the Paris papers. 
It must be perfectly understood that the Fleet shall not be used against 
our former allies, just as it must be understood that we continue to 
assure the safety of the Empire overseas.” 


GERMANY 

Jan. 7.—The Head of the Political Department at the Foreign Office 
was understood to have informed the Eireann Chargé d'Affaires that 
the Government were investigating the matter regarding the bombs 
dropped in Eire. ; : 
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The News Agency announced that the British lying campaign was 
again at work and interpreted reports of the dropping of bombs in Eire 
on the night of Jan. 1 as tic German provocation of Eire. “The 
effect is rather pitiful”, it stated, “in view of the ematic British 
violation of foreign tetritory at Marseilles, Geneva, Zurich, Basle, and 
other places where damage was caused”. 

The Government was, nevertheless, making conscientious efforts to 
ascertain whether, owing to weather conditions, German aircraft could 
have violated Irish territory by mistake. It was already quite-certain 
that they did not drop bombs on Dublin the following night, Jan. 2. 
As in the case of the Athenta there was “very great suspicion that these 
were British bombs, dropped with provocative intent in accordance 
with Churchill methods”. 

The details given by the Eireann Government on Jan. 6 TEE 
the bombs were still being examined, and “should ıt be establish 
that German aeroplanes could in any way have been implicated in the 
incident on the night of Jan. 1... the German Government would not 
delay in expressing its regrets or in offering full compensation”. 

The News Agency, referring to Bardia, quoted the Börsen Zeitung as 
saying that Genera! Berganzoli fought for a lost cause, to hold off the 
British offensive as long as possible, and give the Libyan Army time 
to regroup—‘‘a task which they have rmed in a hard fight against 
a vast superiority of men and material”. They were only overcome when 
they had ron ont of munitions, and this proved that the fighting spirit 
of the Italian soldiers was the same as ever; while the British gained a 
military victory, theirs was a moral victory. ' 

The whole strategic position was entirely to the disadvantage of 
Britain, and partial successes could make not the slightest difference. 
The dispatch of German air formations to Italy showed that hopes of 
forcing a decision by attacking Italy with the whole strength of the 
Empire were illusory. . 

an. 8.— Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to President Rocse- 

t’s address, said) “far from needing such sermons from aliens the 
Axis Powers are convinced that nothing but a victory over Britain will 
bring true freedom, aboye all those who are prevented from carrying on 
their legitimate trade by Britain’s violation of international law”. 

The Hamburger Fromdenblatt said “the message is a pile of historical 
falsifications, irresponsible invective, and unqualified spitefulness. The 
mask has been ruthlessly lifted from war-prolonger and war-profiteer 
No. 1—Franklin D. Roosevelt”, 

The Berlin radio stated that Mussolini had spent 2 hours in a hospital 
the previous day talking to wounded soldiers, who essed to him 
“their burning desire to return as soon as possible into the line of battle’ ’. 
~ The Foreign Office spokesman declared that President Roosevelt's 

address was “excited m tone, undignified, arrogant, and, extremely 
provocative, displaying profound ignorance of the vast, historic, cosmic, 
and evolutionary processes now taking place in Europe”. : 

The German press would, however, urge the German people not to 
demonstrate their resentment at the Presidential insult, ae ‘to-follow 
the Nazi Old Guards’ slogan: “Comrades, don’t allow yourselves to be 
provoked”. ae ae a 

The purport of the address was so offensive to the Axis Powers and 
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their friends that Roosevelt had thereby made himself and the people 
of the United States the enemies of Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia. 

The D.A.Z. stated that Roosevelt asked the American people to pay 
more taxes. To obtain their consent he had to work on their pent-up 
feelings: the relations between Government and people must be very 
strange when a President is obliged first and foremost to appeal to the 
emotion of fear. : 

jan. 9.—The Labour Office reported that there was a standing de- 
mand for another 1,500,000 workers, despite the employment of about 
one million war prisoners, 600,000 foreigners and some 1,900,000 
combed out aaa not formerly economically empora. 

Some of the wireless stations quoted reports, alleged to have been 
received from other countries such as Sweden, to the effect that the 
Government had come into possession of information of British plans to 
occupy Eire, or at least her western ports. In one case the announcer 
added that “Berlin is determined to respond in the same way as in the 
case of Norway and Belgium”. 

The station broadcasting to the Balkans (Donausender) stated that 
an important Irish prelate had just given an interview to the press in 
which he spoke of anti-British feelings among the people and said “‘it is 
possible that the British will starve the Irish out”. 

Jan. 10.—A Russo-German Pact of Friendship was signed in Berlin. 
A Government spokesman, announcing it, said it would be the end of 
foolish allegations about the deterioration of relations with Russia, 
addjng that all the time the two Powers had been “working silently to 
consolidate their amicable relations. Germany has gained another 
substantial diplomatic advantage’. 

It renewed the former pact, which expired on Dec. 31, and provided 
for settlement of the questions connected with the Soviet annexation 
of the Baltic countries, and of Polish frontier problems. 

Signature of trade agreement in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Lord Halifax’s appointment, said that 
“certainly no better man, no more cunning hypocrite, could have been 
found for the job of peripatetic preacher for the British warmongers and 
crusade agitators”. 

Jan. 11—Officials in the Foreign Office stated that the Pact with 
Russia would be “a great shock to Churchill it is truly a great success for 
Germany”. 

Göring addressed miners and war workers and told them that Ger- 
many was no longer blockaded. Her armaments industries were work- 
' ing at an increased pace, and the output of coal exceeded that of any 

other country. The iron ore production had been doubled in a year, 
and the output of crude oil had increased several times over compared 
with previous years. : 

Jan. 12.—Reports from Swedish sources stated thdt a “White” 
Russian organization, already in existence in Berlin, was receiving 
official support, and that Germans were inviting Russians from abroad 
to join it. 

Jan. 13.—The Reichsbank returns for December showed that the 
total amount of collateral in the form of bills, cheques, advances, 
and investments was 15,800 million marks, as against 12,600 million 
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on Dec. 31, 1939. The bank note circulation was 14,000 million, as 
against 11,800 million a earlier. i 

Jan. 15-—The Berlin Börsen Zottwng, referring to the naval action, 
declared that British transit through the Mediterranean had been 
brought almost to a standstill, and that “because of the peril from the 
Italian fleet the British had to use extraordinarily powerful guards of 
battleships and aircraft carriers when they were compelled to send 
more war material to Egypt and to Greece”. 

Jan. 16.—Ribbentrop was rted, from Yugoslav sources, to have 
received General Antonescu in the Bavarian Alps. 

The Angriff described Mr. Hull’s evidence before the Foreign 
Relations Committee as “a skyscraper of arguments resting on 
a foundation of papier måché”, and Mr. Hull as a “spiritual brother 
of the little boy Jacki from 147th St. who was convinced that bad 
Uncle Adolf, after gulping down Great Britain for breakfast, intended 
also to wolf down the Western Hemisphere for lunch.” 

Jan. 17.—The Börsen Zeitung said that Mr. Hull's whole speech 
showed an incapacity to the true nature of the situation. 
“For Hull the Versailles Diktat 1s still the basis of European ‘law and 
order’... Hull actually seems to believe that anything done by 
Germany, Italy, or Japan must be bad, criminal, and aggressive, 
and anything done by the British noble, good, and democratic. .. . 
By ‘law and order’ he really means ‘Britannia rules the waves’. 
Not a single word in the whole speech is devoted to the biggest State 
in the world—the Soviet Union.” 

Jan. 18.—The News Agency announced the conclusion of an agree- 
ment with French metal industrial interests providing for the formation 
of committees to deal with the construction of machinery, optics, 
electrical instruments, motor-car parts, and other technical equipment. . ` 

Jan. 20.—Hitler had a meeting with Mussolini, and a joint statement 
announced that they “had a thorough exchange of views on the situa- 
tion. The talks were conducted in the spirit of the cordial friendship 
between both Government chiefs and of the close military ties between 
the German and Italian nations. They resulted in full agreement ‘of 
views on all questions of mutual interest’. The two Foreign Ministers 
were present. 

The News Agency quoted a statement published in the Petit Parisien 
MERTER behind Marshal Pétain, Laval, Marquet, and Flandin 
must collaborate in conducting the affairs of State and that France was 
being offered a last chance which she must not allow to pass by, and 
added: ‘The view is generally held that the political crisis in which 
France has found herself since Dec. 13 will now a final solution, and 
that the French Government will now take the only road which, in the 
view of the Paris press, will lead to resurrection—namely, co-operation 
with Germany.” i 

It was learnt that all the Customs barriers between Germany and 
the Netherlands had been removed. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 7.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Dec. 29 were 3 British ships, of 18,208 tons; and 4 Allied 
of 19,348 tons; a total of 37,556 tons. i 
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Protest by Japanese Foreign Minister against seizure of money of 
Japanese passengers at Bermuda. (See Japan.) 

Jan. 8.—It was announced that in response to a personal request by 
Mr. Roosevelt, the Government had agreed to allow limited supplies of 
vitamin concentrates, condensed milk, and babies’ clothing from 
America into unoccupied France. The American Red Cross would: dis- 
tribute them to those most needing them, taking the utmost care that 
nothing went to benefit the enemy. . 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s personal representative, 
' arrived in London. 

The Home Secretary announced that men of over 30 who were to 
register on Jan. 11 and 18 and who were not in reserved occupations 
might apply for vacancies in the Civil Defence Services AFS. first 
aid parties, and Police War Reserve). 

The Secretary for Air announced that an Air Training Corps was to 
be established to give >re-entry training for candidates for air crew and 
technical duties for the R.A.F. and the Fleet Air Arm. Units would be 
formed at the universities and at all schools for youths of 16 and up- 
wards . 


Speaking at a luncheon given by the Pilgrims to Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Churchill announced that Lord Halifax would be, as it were, seconded 
from the War Cabinet, and if he was able to return to London for con- 
sultation during the summer he would resume his full functions and 
responsibilities as a Minister of the Crown. 

Mr. Churchill also declared that it was no eration to say that the 
future of the whole world and the hopes of a broadening civilization 
founded on Christian ethics depended upon the relations between the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. The identity of purpose 
and persistence of resolve eT tee ae the English-speaking world 
would, more than any other single determine the way of life which 
would be open to the generations and, perhaps, the centuries which 
followed their own. 

Mr. Churchill paid a tribute to Mr. Roosevelt as “a famous statesman, 


‘ long versed and experienced in the work of government, in whose heart 
. „there burns the fire of resistance to aggression and oppression, and 


whose sympathies and nature make him the sincere and undoubted 
champion of justice and of freedom, and of the victims of wrong-doing 
wherever they may dwell”. 

Vord Halifax said he felt he was going not to strangers but to tried 
friends offGreat Britain. They Hp the future with sober confidence. 
For'victory in such a st-uggle three things were necessary: a good cause, 
material strength to support it, and a people with spirit not unworthy 
of it. They had the first and third, and, as regards the second, apart 
from the steady development in England and in all parts of the Empire, 
they were able to count increasingly on the massive industrial strength 
of the United States, the value. of which it was impossible to over- 
estimate. They were encouraged by the knowledge that the will to 
resist the German attempt to secure world domination was as strong 
on the other side of the Atlantic as on their own, and did not doubt that 
the achievement of their purpose was within the power of the English- 
speaking peoples. - 


1 
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Announcement of signature in Athens of Cultural Convention with 
- Greece, (Ses nage 

Jan. 10.—Mr en received Mr. Hopkins, who also saw Lord 
Halifax and was entertained by Mr. Churchill at lunch. Mr. Hopkins 
told the press that American arms production would reach its peak at 
the end of 1941 and early in 1942, saying that there was going to be a 
nhited and altogether successful effort m the production of defence 
material to be used by America and Great Britain and by Greece and 
China. 


“There is in action now’, he said, “the use of all machines for defence 
purposes.. Machines which are normally used for things not necessary 
for our defence will be used for defence. If that cuts luxuries, then it 
will cut luxuries —or anything else that gets in the way.” He added 
that he had no misgivings about the outcome of the war. 

Jen. 11.—Admiral Muselier, broadcasting from London, stated that 
the Free French Fleet had lost 2 warships and other vessels but for 
every ship destroyed 3 others had been in commission. Thirty 
warships were taking in the operations and 80 merchantmen, 30 
of which were manned by French crews. A battalion of Marines had 
been formed, and would soon go to Libya. 

The Colonial Office announced that agreement: had been reached 
with the U.S. Government regarding the sites for bases in Trinidad. 
The sites comprised an area of some 11 sq. miles for a naval base in the 
north-west peninsula and one of 18 sq. miles in the centre of the 
island for the army and air force bases. : 

Jan. 18.—The King received Mr. Hopkins. 

Jan. 14.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 5 inclusive were 4 British v , totalling 14,687 
tons. 

It was officially announced that a committee had been set up called 
“The British Supply Council in North America”, to deal with all issues 
of policy concerning supply, including any representations to be made 
to the U.S, Administration. 


Jan. 15.—The Foreign Office announced that Sir Gerald Campbell +, 


had been ee Minister in Washington. 

Jan. 16 
declared that Italy was already merely a vassal of Germany. Italy’s 
preparations in the months of non-belligerency were not for war— 
they were for victory—a victory to be achieved by Germany and 

Italy. Now, by forcing upon herself the British blockåde, 

fay sneer become completely dependent on Germany’s good ec 
and was at the mercy of Berlin, because with one stroke Hitler cduld 
starve her of her vital supplies. And in addition to being political and . 
economic master of Italy, Germany was also assuming direct military 
control. 

Financial agreement with Bolivia concluded. (See Bolivia.) 

Jan. 17.,—Mr. Churchill i ed G ws civil defences, and 
made a speech in which he said he could hold out no hopes of an easy 

passage. Before them lay dangers which, if they n lected anything, 
` might be fatal, mortal. “Before us lie many mon be went on, 
“of having to endure bombardment of our cities and industrial areas 
without the power to make equal reply. Before us lie sufferings and 


© Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to the U.S.A, s% 
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tribulations. . . . But what the end will be—about that I cannot have 

: the slightest doubt... . We are determined that at whatever cost... 
Tedn ie aaa A Bape iy ne 

doe a the presence of Mr. Hopkins, who accompanied him in ' 

Churchill said they did not ae large armies from 

pany but weapons, ships, and aircraft, he watched with deep 

emotion the stirrmg by which the democracy of America 

was “formulating its REA in order to make sure that the British 

Commonwealth is able to maintain, as it is maintaining at the present 
e, the front line of civilization and of progress”. 

They must not dismiss from their minds the possibility of an inva- 
sion, since Hitler had never had so great a need as he had now to 
strike Great Britain from his path. Every day that his occupation of 
8 countries lasted was “built up a volume of hatred for the Nazi 
creed ahd for the German name which generations, and perhaps 
centuries, will hardly effgce’’. 

The price of safety was eternal vigilance, he continued, and then 
ref to the operations in Libya. The successes achieved with 

‘“inconceivably small losses” had meant taking risks, but it was a 
risk well run. He considered the maintenance of the British Isles 
and.the turning of the tables in Africa as very important in the history 
of the war. They gave them an opportunity to address themselves to 
the problem of the perils of 1941 with far greater advantage than 
was at their disposal 6 or 8 months ago. “We are still a partly armed 
nation,” he said, “but as 1941 moves along its course we shall gradually 
become a well-armed nation, and the fight will then be conducted on 

‘more equal terms. I hope that by the end of this year or the beginning 
of next year, we may, in the air and on the land, be at no disadvantage 
so far as equipment is concerned with the German foe.” 

He concluded: “Do not suppose that we are at the end of the road. 
Yet, though long and hard it may be, I have absolutely no doubt that 

.we shall win a complete and decisive victory over the forces of 
evil ...”’ ° 

Jan. 18.—The registration of men barn between Jan. 1 and June 30, | 
1904, took place, completing that of the mien of 36. (Those born between 
July 1 and Dec. 31, 1904, had registered on Jan. 11.) 

e Home Secretary announced that an Order-in-Council had been 
signed by the King auth the necessary steps under the Defence 
Regulations for putting into force the Government scheme for com- 
ety ry part-time sevice for civil defence. By three new Defence 
, Regulations he was power to impose such service on men be- 
tween 16 and 60, and for the time being this power would only be used 
for countering the menace of incendiary bombs. Women could, of 
course, volunteer for this. 

A Part-time service would be for a maximum of 48 hours a month 
during black-out period. The protection of places of work would take 
preference over that of homes, but anyone doing 48 hours’ civil defence 
service in his residential area would not be liable for duty at his place of 
work. All empty buildings would be the responsibility of the local 
authorities. 

. Sir Arthur Salter told American press correspondents that up to 
June, 1940, the British weekly shippmg losses averaged 41,000 tons, 
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SEDONA sr es 


but since the occupation of the French.ports they had averaged 91,000 
tons. Britain still , however, more than 97 per cent of the total sea- 
going tonnage she possessed i in 1939. But other factors had to be con- * 
sidered; e.g. carried less in a given time in war time, and many of 
them were needed for carrying munitions and war material or to serve 
as auxiliary cruisers. Moreover, in peace-time a third of Britain’s 
me came in foreign ships 

had in their service about 340,000 tons of Danish shipping, and 
meee were 150,000 tons—38 Danish U.S. ports. 

Jan. 19. —It was officially stated that fmal agreement bad been 
reached with the U.S. Government ‘as to the location of the sites in St. 
Lucia to be leased to them for air bases. The seaplane base would be at 
Gros Islet Bay, and that of land aircraft at Vieux Fort, the northern 


and southern rag of the island respectively. 
Jan. 20.— ini of Home Security announced that the 
civilian raid T in were 3,793 persons killed and 5,044 


injured. Of the killed, 521 were children under 16. 

The Chairman of the American Red Cross Committes in Great 
Britain published figures showing that up to Dec. 31 expenditure and 
commitments by the Red Cross in Washington for British relief pur- 
ee £2,385,302. Since the formation of the Committee in 

mdon in July, 1940, £1,062,853 m cash and supplies had been 
handled through the accounts of the Committee. 

The Lord Mayor of Lohdon’s Air Raid’ Distress Fund passed the 
total of £2 million. 


GREECE “ Bs 

Jan. 8.—General Metaxas, speaking in Athens, said he was certain 
that the war would give the nation a new impulse and still further 
spread its wings for greater flights. ‘“Thus will be realized my dream 
which many thought to be mere words—the creation of a third civiliza- 
tion. This civilization, our own creation, will be (our own possession, 
our ey our pride, aud our duty.” 


The Under-Secretary for the Press, speaking to foreign correspon-. 
dents, said the struggle would be long and hard. “We do not know yet 


what complications, what forces, what tests we shall have to face. ` 


However, henceforth you can inform your papers, your countries, and : 
the whole world that Greece will not be afraid ...that she will not 
flinch, that she will fight to the end, and that she will conquer.” 

Jan. 9.—It was announced that a Cultural Convention with Great 
Britain bad been signed in Athens on Dec. 30. The Government under- 
took to provide every possible facility for the British Council’s work of 
making the English language and the British way of life and thought 
known throughout Greece. The Council’s Institutes of English Studies 
in Athens, Salonika, and other towns were fully recognized by the 
Government, and 5 more were to be opened. 

Jan. 15.—A list was published in Athens of 341 vee taken by 
the Italians from 21 in Epirus. 


HUNGARY 


Jan. 8.—The Foreign Office notified the press that the transmission 
of military news of any kind to foreign countries was stnietiy forbiddeħ, 
under pain of trial by court-martial. 

D ; 
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Jan. 16.—The State Railways announced that, from midnight, all 

passenger trains would be cancelled for 3 days, except for inter- 
` national, workmen’s, and autorail services, owing to the weather and 
the curtailment of connecting trains with the railway systems of 
neighbouring countries. 


INDIA 


Jan. 8.—Maulana Abdal Kalam Azad was sentenced to 18 months’ 
simple imprisonment. 

Jan. 10.—It was stated in Delhi that over £860,000 had been sent . 
to London from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund, including £537,000 
for the purchase of aircraft, and over £100,000 for the Lord Mayor's 
Air Raid Distress Fund. Other causes benefiting were King George’s 
Fund for Sailors, the Red Cross, St. Dunstan’s, the Indian Comforts 
Fund, the Polish Relief Committee, Palestine, Greece, Toc H., etc. 

Jan. 15.—The Punjab Provincial War Purposes Fund contributed 
8 lakhs (£60,000) to the Viceroy’s War Fund for aircraft for the R.A.F. 
and for the Indian Air Force. | 

Jan. 20.—The Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India in- 
augurated with a broadcast from Delhi a daily wireless service of local 
news and entertainment for the forces in the Middle East. 


INDO-CHINA 


Jan. 7—The Governor-General issued a statement denying that 
the Japanese had demanded the use of Saigon, Camranh Bay, and the 
railway from Haiphong to Langson, and stating that the number of 
Japanese troops in the north of Indo-China did not exceed the limits 
set down im the agreement of S 

Jan. 9.—Thai High Comman ieee of advance into Indo-China. 
(See Thasland.) 

Jan. 10.—The authorities at Hanoi announced that Poipet had been ` 
‘entered by superior Thailand forces on Jan. 7, the French troops 
retiring to Sisophon. 

Jan. 18.—Reports of actions with Thailand forces. (Ses Thailand.) 


IRAQ ' 
Jan. 7.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Senate, denied that 
Great Britain had ee ‘Iraq and asked her to do more than 
was provided for in the Treaty of Alliance... 


ITALY 

Jan, 7.—The Rome radio stated that the British were eee 
less than 250,000 men against Bardia, and they were suppo by 
1,000 aeroplanes and the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean Fleet. 
“The defeat will not make any difference to the Italian people, who are 
of yeoman stock,” it declared, “quite different from the neurotic 
community found to-day in Britain.” 

A cast from Rome entitled “For Home and Empire” stated 
that the real defence would be put up farther away, where the bulk of 
the Italian Army was. “Precisely os a we cannot say,” it went on. 

“There is a posabibty of our having to yield at some other points. 
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The Italian people, in their firm determination of purpose, are only 
looking for final results. The hardest of the fight is still to come. 
The enemy evidently tried to avenge hi for past defeats.” 

The inet met and an official statement announced that “in the 
presence of the puerile and absurd threats of enemy pro da on both 
sides of the ocean” it had solemnly reaffirmed the inflexible loyalty of 
Italy to the Axis Pact and the Power Pact; also its no less 
inflexible decision to carry on the war until the final victory... It 
also expressed its “absolute conviction that the large masses of prole- 
tarian and Fascist Italy are, and will always be, equal to the greatness 
of events”. 

The Finance Minister presented the Budget, showing a deficit of 
28,038 million lire for the past year (about £400 million). Estimates for 
the coming year were approved, showing receipts at 31,082 million, 
E iture at 39,876 milion. 

opolo di Roma quoted a few passages from President Roose- 
vite speech, and then asked what was keeping him from declaring 
war on the Axis, replying: “This question is easily answered, keeping in 
mind Roosevelt’s h isy, which is directed towards ‘compromising 
the American people. With the propagandist pretence of democratic 
solidarity Roosevelt is leading ag ag enone well poond non-belligerency.” 
ime Fascista, ae ate said that Roosevelt was 
public en aN o. 1 of justice and of peace among the peoples, and went 
on: “The Talmud teaches Jews not to worry about hypocrisy if thereby 
they can hurt Gentiles. Roosevelt is a pure-blooded 100 per cent - 
Jew, as we have several times shown by publishing his genealogical ‘ 
tree.: 


Jan. 8.—The War Office announced the calling up of the 1922 class 
numbering some 250,000 men; also the calling up of men of 20, making 
a total of about half a million. 

Gayda, in the Giornale d’Italea, said that if the defenders of Bardia 
suffered heavy losses the same heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy. 

“Thousands of dead and wounded from the British Imperial Army 
can be counted,” he said, and “the battle of Bardia strengthens more 
than ever the faith of the Italian peo Poe to resist until final victory.” 

The Rome radio stated that: “ Roosevelt repeats the absurd . 
opinion that a victory of the Axis would constitute a menace to 
America, although anyone with any knowl of European affairs 
knows perfectly well that the frst onanie o Axis policy is alwa 
the Monroe Doctrine, i.e. a complete dismterestedness towards ihe 
New World.” 

Italy was prepared to go even further. By the New World she 
meant not only the hee but Australia, New Zealand, and all 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. “We trust that the American 
people will take note of this fact.” 

jan. 9.—The Rome radio stated that “strange, absurd, and alarmist 
rumours are rampant in Tunis. ... Some Italians there even oe so far 
as to imagine that the British will one day arrive at the 
border, haying captured all Libya. Leave these assertions to enemy 
propaganda, and stay calm, as there is nothing better one can do at 
the moment m any case. Bardia has fallen, but this does not merit 
pessimistic deductions. Its defence has made the enemy pay a A 
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Reports from American sources stated that Mussolini had dismissed 
~ 14 Proyincial Secretaries and Inspectors of the Fascist Party. 

Jan. 10.—The official casualty list for Albania for December gave 
the killed at 1,301, of whom 97 were officers; the wounded as 4,598; 
and the missing as 3,058. ; 

Gayda, in his paper, said that Mr. Churchill showed in his 
at the Pilgrims’ lunch, that he was seeking to establish Anglo-Saxon 
dominion over the world. He was “summoning America into Europe”, 
and “He would like to give it, with its homicidal arms and its policy of 
the mighty dollar, a mandate of goatee over European civiliza- 
tion in Ree est with the British Empire.” 

Jan. 11.—The official casualty list for North Africa for the month 
of December stated that the killed numbered 77, the wounded 307, 
and missing 343. The list for East Africa gave the killed as 41, 
wounded 54, and missing 25. 

The Stefani Agency announced the arrival in: Rome of a second 
batch of German police for training at the Colonial Police School. 

Jan. 13.—The Mimistry of Corporations issued decrees prohibiting 
the manufacture of shoes all of leather and requiring all car owners to 
- declare the number of tyres and inner tubes they had on hand. 

The Rome radio announced that General Soddu had resigned the 
command of the forces in Albania for reasons of health, and would be 
succeeded by General Cavallero, Chief of the General Staff, who would 
retain that post. : 

Reports were current of the arrival in Trieste of parties of German 
military technicians and of numbers of Stuka dive-bombing aircraft 
at airfields in Sicily. 

Jan. 19.—It was reported that many railway lines were closed for all 
but German traffic. 

Relazioni Internarionalé declared that “those people who are 
obsessed with the thought that Europe will be dominated by one 
Power or another are labouring under a delusion. They are mi in 
believing in the i i hegemony of a single e over Europe— 
a hegemony caused by a possible cooling off in ike friendship oa 
Italy and y”- The alliance, it asserted, “now happily submitted 
to lei of war’ , would be developed still further in peace and in the 
joint task of reconstructing Europe. 

Jen. 20.—Meeting of Mussolini and Hitler and issue of communiqué. 
(See Germany.) 

A German economic mission scares Clodius arrived in Rome 
to discuss a wide range of questions including “problems of transport 
and Axis relations with occupied eae 

The Rome radio stated that the Hitler-Mussolini meeting was of great 
importance, adding, “as we are in a hurry we cannot comment on it”. 
Later the announcer said: “A new phase of the war has been opened 
up. 

"The wireless also announced that Great Britain had only 7 days 
left her before the great assault on her by the Axis forces. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 7.—The Foreign Minister protested to the British Ambassador 
against the action of British officials in Bermuda on Dec. 23 when 
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dollars belonging to Japanese going to Germany via Lisbon were seized. 
He declared that the action was “an abuse of belligerent rights and an- 
illegal act infringing the legitimate rights of the free movement of 
Japanese as neutrals”. 

Ta 8.—An official statement issued m Tokyo announced that the 
Government were beginning at once a discussion of the national situa- 
tion with an informal body selected by themselves, and would require 
the nation to make greater exertions owing to a situation which “both 
at home and abroad will become more serious in the one year”. 

Jan. 10.—The Cabinet approved urgent plans for air efence, pro- 
viding for the equipping of all important establishments and for 
priority in construction and supply for all materials needed for defence 
against raids. 

Arrangements for registration of Japanese in British Columbia. 
(Ses Canada.) 

Jan. 14.—The Prime Minister, in a review of the situation given to 
80 Members of Parliament, classed their foreign relations under 4 
heads: R The attitude of America and Great Britain; (2) relations with 
the U.S.S.R.; (3) the oe, of the eee Teter and the 
continued resistance o ee (4) Ind ina and the Dutch 
East Indies. The Ministers of War and the Navy explained the defence 
policy, in statements kept secret. . : 

Press reports stated that Prince Konoe emphasized the danger of 
world-wide disturbance, declaring that this was threatened by “the 
growing Saas brought to bear on Japan by the United States and 
also by the latter’s vigorous aid to Great Britain and to the Chungking 

e”. 

The Cabinet issued a statement declaring that all movements 
regarding the construction of a greater Eastern Asia must be guided 
by mae Topea] Rule Assistance Society on the principles of the joint 
Japan hinese-Manchukuo declaration of Nov. 30. (The Imperial 
Rule Society, when set up, was designed to take the place of trade 
unions. 

Jan. Teeme Foreign Minister, addressing a gathering on the 
departure for Berlin of the ‘Ambassador-designate to Germany, said 
the alliance had laid down the basis for the future relations of Japan 
with Germany, “but its actual use depends on the future. . . . Japan’s 
efforts to construct a ‘new order’ in Eastern Asia, and the German and 
Italian e to break down the Versailles system have something 
in common. We are all aiming at a new world order. The alliance goes 


‘beyond mere interest and expresses a spiritual unity, founded on a 


common ideology”. The German and Italian Ambassadors were present . 
at the gathering. 

Jan. 16.—The Domei Agency stated that: “Mr. Hull’s accusation that 
Japan’s alleged ambition is to. dominate the entire Western Pacific 
is on a misunderstanding of Japan’s intentions of construction 
with prosperity in the sphere of East Asia, which is purely economic, 
involving no territorial designs.”’ 

Jan. 17.—The Asahi described Mr. Hull’s statement about the 
Lease and Lend Bill as “an exposition of megalomania tainted with 


-fear’’ and intellectually worthless. 


Jan. 21.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Diet, said the 
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Three-Power Pact was the embodiment of peaceful but powerful co- 
- operation directed towards the establishment of a new world order. 
Friendly relations between the three countries were ever becoming 
closer politically, militarily, economically, and culturally. The key- 
note of Japanese diplomacy was the ideal of Hakko Ichiu, ard it 
revolved round the Pact as its axis. 
He referred to Article 3, but said only that in case one of the three 
Powers were attacked by a Power not at present involved in the war 
“the obligation stipulated by this Article would, of course, arise”. 
Of China he said that Chiang Kai-shek’s régime was “riddled with 
internal i hone an friction, which are rapidly growing acute”, and 
Chiang Kai-shek now seemed to be greatly disturbed by the manner 
in which the Communist forces were running rampant. 
After recalling the closing and subsequent opening of the Burma `' 
Road and the grant by Britain of a credit to China of £10 million and 
by the U.S.A. of a credit of $100 million, Mr. Matsuoka said it now 
seemed highly problematical what assistance Britain and the U.S.A. 
could actually give China in view of the American decision to help 
Great Britain and of the damage done to the Burma Road by the 
Japanese air force. : 
eferring to Indo-China he said that owing to the French capitula- 

tion in June a change had,occurred in the relationship between Japan 
and that country, resulting in the closing of the frontier with China 
itself and the entry of Japanese forces into Indo-China. Friendly 
negotiations were ing in Tokyo with the French Ambassador, 
and “it is my opinion”, he said, “that the realization by France of the 
necessity for co-operation with Japan . . . is responsible or this develop- 
ment”. 

As to Thailand, a movement was now stirring the Thai people for 
the recovery of lost territories, and there were frequent conflicts 
between Thai troops and the French forces. Japan, as the leader in 
East Asia, could not afford to remain indifferent to such a dispute, 
which she hoped would be settled at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. Matsuoka also referred to the U.S.A., saying it was his earnest 
hope that “a great nation exerting the influence that the United 
States legitimately does exert will realize its responsibility for ‘the 
maintenance of peace, will reflect deeply on her attitude with truly 
God-fearing piety, will courageously liquidate past circumstances, and 
will bend her utmost efforts to allaying the anxieties of civilization”. 

Finally, as to Russia, he said “the utmost efforts are being made to 
remove mutual misunderstanding, and, if possible, to bring about a 
fundamental and far-reaching adjustment of diplomatic relations: 
We are pursuing negotia-ions at this moment on such questions as the 
frontier demarcation tetween Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia, 
fisheries, and Japanese concessions in North Sakhalin. Some of these 
pending issues are well on the way to achievement”. 


MEXICO 

Jan. 13.—It was stated in the capital that the attention of the 
authorities at Acapulco, Manzanillo, and Mazatlan was being directed 
towards dealing with the activities of Nazis and German sympathizers, 
whose numbers were increasing steadily and whose activities were- 
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known to be fully co-ordinated. It was also believed that they were 
co-operating with the Communists, who had been supporting a 
strike against a British and Canadian-owned tramway company. 

Jan. 15.—The Foreign Minister stated that “any aggression against 
any American country will be considered by Mexico as an aggression 
against Mexico itself”. - . 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Jan. 17.—The Government announced that all men born in 1921 
at present in Great Britain or Northern Ireland should report as soon 
as possible to the nearest Consul for service in the United Kingdom. 

Jan. 20.—Announcement of removal of Customs barrier with 
Germany. (See Germany.) 

It was learnt that the Reich Commissar had.issued a decree threaten- 
ing expiatory measures against anyone committing sabotage against 
German troops or military equipment. 

The local official organ announced that on three occasions 
the tyres of military lorries had been cut, and as the culprits could not 
be found the authorities had selected a group of Dutch people thought 





THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Jan. 8.—It was announced that large purchases of machinery and, 
tools were being contracted for in Australia, and that a Government 


agent was in that country for the p ; 
Jan. 9.—Particulars issued in London of the war effort of the country 


. showed that the Budget for 1941 included {55} million’ for defence. . 


~ 


Conscription was in force for all Dutchmen between 18 and 46, and 
there was a growing movement among the natives in favour of its 


- extension to include them. Some 5,000 potentially dangerous Germans 


had been interned. | 
NORWAY ‘ ; 

Jan. 11.—The German authorities extended the forbidden zones 
to include, Bergen and Hordaland. All inhabitants of 15 years old and 
over were obliged to obtain ial permits to live there. 

The Quislingists issued orders for the compulsory use of the Nazi 
salute, with the exclamation “Hei, Sael”. 

Jan. 13.—Swedish reports stated that Quisling had decided to form 
a special Norwegian regiment to go to Germany to help their ‘‘Germanic 
brethren” to fight England’s depotni He issued an appeal for 
volunteers, stating that “our fathers once conquered England, and 
Norwegians must now fight shoulder to shoulder with Germans where 
and when they are shaping a new world freed from the British yoke”. 

Visit by the Crown Prince to “Little Norway” at Toronto. (See Canada.) 

Jan. 17.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the prisons 
and concentration camps were overcrowded with opponents of the 
régime, and that some of them were to be sent to Germany. It was 
also learnt that the People’s Tribunal, on the German model, had now 


kJ 


_ been organized. i 


° 
. 
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PARAGUAY i 


Jan. 9.—The Government announced that a revolt started on 
Jan. 5 by Col. Schmidt had been suppressed, and that all was quiet 
throughout the country. (Col. Schmidt led the 1938 revolution, but 
later conspired against Col Franco, and was sent to Germany.) 


PERU , 
Jan. 20.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Lima., 


RUMANIA 


jan. 7.—Reports were current on the frontier that fighting was 
going on between the two factions of the Iron Guard, but all telephone 
and telegraphic commtnication with the country was suspended owing 
to severe snowstorms. 

Jan. 8.—A statement was issued through the Legation in London 
denying the reports of disturbances, which were attributed to the 
country being isolated from the outside world for 3 days. There had 
been grumbling and hard feeling about the arrivals of an troops, 
but no confirmation of any rioting. 

An official delegation left for Russia to discuss territorial questions 
and the transfer of the Bessarabian population. 

Jan. 11.—General Antonescu was understood to have ordered the 
arrest of many malcontent members of the Iron Guard. 

Jan. 13.—It was learnt that the total production of crude oil for 
October was 415,000 tons, as against 523,000 tons in October, 1939. 
The oil exports for Jan.—Sept., .1940 totalled 2,700,000 tons, com- 

ed with 3,160,000 tons for the same period of 1939. Exports to 

land in the period represented 17.6 per cent of the whole, as against 
13 per cent for Jan.—sSept., 1939, and Germany’s share in 1940 was 
38.1 per cent, or 975,000 tons, as against, 1,250,000 tons in the same 
period of 1939. ' 

Jan. 15.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export of livestock, 
in order to ensure meat for the population and a reserve for the Army 
in case mobilization should be n ; i 

Jan. 16.—Report of General Antonescu’s visit to Germany to see 
Ribbentrop. (See Germany.) 

Reports from Turkish sources estimated the number of German troops 
in the country at 12 divisions, expected to increase soon to 18. 

German technicians were reported to be occupying many positions 
on the railways. ; 

Jan. \8.—Reports from American sources stated that thousands of 
German ground experts had arrived at all the important aerodromes 
in Southern Rumania, and that large petrol stores were being con- 
centrated at all of them. 

Jan. 19.—Major Döhring, a member of the German Military 
Mission, was murdered in Bucarest by a Greek. The police stated that 
tke crime had no political significance. 

„Jan. P e from Bulgarian sources stated that several‘ 
persons were ed by bombs during disturbances in Bucarest, 

* i 
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attributed to differences between the extremist and moderate wings of 
the Iron Guard. One report represented the dissident Iron Guards as in 
league with Communists in an attempted coup d’état against the 
régime and the Germans. 

The Prime Minister dismissed the Minister of the Interior owing to 
a charge that he was supporting the dissident Iron Guard. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 11.— General Smuts, Seong at Johannesburg, declared 
the task to which South Africa had dedicated herself was to free 
the African continent of the enemy right up to the Mediterranean. 
“This African continent of ours”, he said, “must be rendered safe for 
the future young democratic communities which are setting up house 
in this continent.” ‘ 

Very grave difficulties had to be overcome, but the total war effort 
com most favourably with that of any other part of the Common- 
wealth. The forces in the desert between Kenya and Abyssinia had 
stood on guard and had been helping to isolate and neutralize 200,000 
Italians who might otherwise have been a grave menace to General 
Wavell’s Army. Now the time for action had come, and their role 
would be to clear Abyssinia and British Somaliland of the enemy. 

Jan. 13.—It was announced that a flotilla of mineswee had 
recently left South African waters for service with the Navy elsewhere, 
the first instance of South African warships serving out of home 
waters. 

Jan. 14.-The Minister of Finance, speaking at Johannesburg, said 
that up to date the Union war expenditure totalled £51 million. 
Further provision for expenditure would be needed in the current 
financial year beyond the £46 million voted. The Union had raised and 
equipped an army of 120,000 men, and it had met the financial demand 
on its resources without a tremor and without any adverse effect on 
its economic and financial structure. 


SPAIN 

Jan. 7.—Assurances given by the Foreign Minister as to maintenance 
of financial and exchange régime in Tangier. (See Tangier.) 

Jan. 13.—The Foreign Minister, in a speech at Barcelona to the 
Fifth National Council of the Women’s Section of the Falange, referred ' 
to the “terrible burden of need and misery from which our people are 
suffering” and said the Government had taken every prudent step to 
solve the problem. It had to be solved during the current winter. 

He was convinced that the so-called traditional isolation of Spain 
bad been the cause of her many and serious ills. ‘There is no European 
problem to which we are indifferent,” he declared. “We follow the 
present drama attentively because we believe it must end! with the 
gaining for the world of an order which will be better and more just, 
giving each nation its rights.” 

The present was a decisive moment for Spain, and “whoever, in this 
movement—which, with all its defects, is the most popular and most 
generous which Spain has had for many years—tries to thwart i 


incurs grave responsibility”. i 
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Jan. 16.—Reductions in the bread ration came into force. 

Jan. 18.—A contract was signed in Madrid with the British 
Government providing for the shipment to Spain of certain quantities 
of Canadian wheat. It was reported that the first shipment of 15,000 
tons would leave Baltimore in a Spanish vessel withm a few days. 


SUDAN 
_ Jas. 13.—The Emperor of Abyssinia told the press at Khartoum 
that he was well pleased with the being made in the training 


of his army, and that hundreds of his former soldiers, forced to fight 
with the Italians, were deserting and rallying to the standard raised 
at Gojjam by Ras Mongasha. He looked forward to the liberation 
of Abyssinia and the establishment of a just and constitutional 
Government. 


SWEDEN 

Jan. 11.—The King, opening the Riksdag, said that Sweden’s 
relations with foreign countries were good, and he hoped, “with the 
ee of a united and resolute people, to be able to preserve the peace 
and freedom” of the country. 

The Budget figures were published, and showed expenditure at 
3,600 million crowns (say £212 million) of which 50 per cent was for 
defence. i 


SWITZERLAND 

Jan. 15.—It was officially announced that, following the Franco- 
German agreement of Nov. 16, the Government had agreed to the 
_ repatriation to occupied and unoccupied France of all French war 
prisoners in Switzerland, estimated to number over 30,000. (The 45th 
Army ia had crossed the frontier and been interned.) Their ane 
ment would be delivered’to the Germans “in the name and on the 
account of France”. i 


SYRIA 


Jan. 8.—The High Court at Damascus sentenced to death 6 of the 
men convicted of the murder of Dr.,Shahbander in July, 1940. 

French and pele) oe were heavily censored in their reports of 
the operations in Libya, but reports reaching Palestine stated that 
strong pro-British sentiment was being shown owing to the successes 
against Italy. . . 

A visit of General Dentz to Damascus was reported to have been 
followed by strikes at the Moslem schools there and at Aleppo. The 
Beirut pe rie closed for a day in protest against the order 
banning political meetings. 

Jan. 18:—Reports of the British victories in Libya were published 
in the press uncensored, and anti-Fascist feeling was described as 
growing, 

Jan. 14.—It was learnt that a radio station had been established 
at Beirut which broadcast only re passed by the Vichy representa- 
tives, and that newspapers from Allied countries were prohibited from 
entering the country. 
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Orders from Vichy were reported to show signs of anti-Semitic policy, 
and a number of senior officials and officers of Jewish blood had been 
retired. À 


TANGANYIKA 

Jan. 16.—It was announced that the War Fund started at the end 
of May had reached £25,000, and that in a little over a year £50,000 
had been contributed to the British Government by all races: and 
classes of the population. 


TANGIER 

Jan. 7.—The head of the Department of External Trade under the 
High Commissioner for Spanish Morocco, who had been accompanied 
by deputations of the Spanish and British Chambers of Commerce and 
of Spanish and British cial interests, arrived back from Madrid, 
where they had seen Señor Suñer and Señor Carceller. They stated 
that both Ministers had assured them that the existing financial, 
commercial, and exchange régime in Tangier would be maintained, 
and that foreign financial and economic interests in the Zone would 
be respected. 


THAILAND 

Jan. 9.—The High Command announced that fighting in Indo- 
China was now on a ter scale, and 90 Thai aircraft, supporting the 
land forces, had made i tensive raids over almost the whole of Cam- 
bodia. The French had withdrawn into the interior. 

Aryanya Prades (the terminus of the railway from Bangkok) and 
other towns had been bombed by French aircraft. Artillery duels were 
reported along the Mekong River and oil tanks on the French side set 
on fire. 

Martial law came into force in 24 border districts. 

Jan. 11.—An official communiqué reported air fighting over Siem 
Rap, in Cambodia, in which 3 French pursuit ‘planes were shot down. 

Jan. 13—The High Command announced that the forces, with 
air force co-operation, had routed the enemy at various points and 
advanced farther in Cambodia, capturing a considerable quantity 
of material. ‘ 

Jan. 18.—The High Command announced that 600 Frenchmen, 
members of 3 In hinese battalions, had been killed in fighting in 
Cambodia, and that 2 French warships had been severely damaged 
in a naval and air battle off Stand Kohchang Gulf the previous day. 


TRINIDAD 
Jan. 11.—Agreement with U.S. Government on sites for air and 
naval bases. (See Great Britain and U.S.A.) 


TURKEY 
Jan. 12.—It was announced in Angora that a delegation of naval 
and military officers had recently returned ahs a tour of the British 
military establishments and positions in 
Jan. 13.—General Martabali- Cornwall an ik Vice- Marshal Elmhirst 
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arrived in Angora representing the British Middle East Command to 
conduct Staff conversations with the Turkish General Staff. They were 
received by the Foreign Minister, and also saw Marshal Chakmak, the 
Chief of the General Staff. . 


UGANDA 

Jan. 8—The Uganda War Fund sent further sums to London for 
the Uganda Fighter Squadron, making £79,000 contributed to date. 
URUGUAY K 

Jan. 12.—The French steamer Møndora left Monte Video in an 
attempt to rum the British blockade with a o of Argentine food 
for France, but tumed back when she sighted a British ship. 

Jan. 14.—The Mendoza left Monte Video again, and proceeded up 
the coast inside territorial waters. 

Jan. 15.—The Mendoza left the coast sailing eastward. 


U.S.A. 

Jan. 7—Mr. Hull told the press that a limited number of aircraft 
—under 100—being built for the Army, were being released for sale to 
Greece, to be paid for in cash. . 

President Roosevelt told the press that the Defence Directorate (set 
up on Dec. 20) had been given authority to formulate and execute 
policies for arms production, and at the same time released for publi- 
cation a statement signed by its members declaring that the task 
confronting them was “not only of critical importance but also one of 
surpassing urgency”. They promised all they had to create an arsenal 
of democracy and called for co-operation from every person in the 

‘country to make it adequate for the “defence of democracy and 
freedom”. 

Admiral Leahy’s statement to U.S. correspondents at Vichy. (Ses 
Francs.) 

Jan. 8.—The B was presented to Congress, showing expendi- 
ture for 1941-42 as $17,500 million (£4,375 million), and, adding the 
appropriations and authorizations already enacted since June, 1940, 
giving a total of $23,480 million (£7,120 million). 

The Army was to get $13,704 million, and the Navy $11,587 million. 
Plant ion accounted for $1,902 million. 

Th his Mesa accompanying the Estimates the President said they 
had embarked on a programme for the total defence of their democracy; 
their problem was to protect it i peered external pressure and internal 
slackness. The threatening world situation forced them to build up 
forces able to master any contingency. 

The ability of the democracies to employ their full resources of man 
pore skill, and plant had been challenged, and they met this challenge 

the maximum utilization of plant and man power and by maintain- 
ing the governmental services for social security and aid to those 
suffering through no fault of their own. As a complement to this the 
time had come for the immediate consideration of assuring the con- 
tinuation of the flow ‘of vitally necessary munitions to the nations 
defending themselves. The sum of all these defence efforts should be 
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to the productive capacity of the nation, apm to Pare 
its utmost efforts. 


No one could predict the ultimate cost of the arame, for no 
one could define the future. At present 62 per cent of the expenditure 
proposed was for national defence. He pointed out that his recom- 
mendations did not cover the full requirements of the civilian training 
programme, which already included over a million men and women in 
various works. 


CoL Knox told the press that the President had authorized an 
addition of 42,000 men to the Navy’s personnel, and that the Navy 
was to be divided into 3 Fleets—Atlantic, Pacific, and Asiatic. The 
existing Atlantic Patrol Force consisted of 125 vessels, and the prin- 
cipal change was in its name. He intended to ask Congress for authority 
to build 280 auxiliary vessels, such as submarine chasers and mine 
sweepers. It was not intended to increase the strength of the Asiatic 
Fleet “at the present time”. 


Jan. 9.—The State Department published a telegram sent by the 
President to Marshal Pétain on Jan. 1, reading: “My heart goes out to 
France in these days of her travail. I pray that the French people may 
soon again enjoy the blessings of peace with Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” 

Jan. 10—Mr. Hopkins in London and seen to the press. ue 
Great Britatn.) 

The Administratign’s Bill to give aid to the Atos was in- 
troduced into both Houses of Congress. Its sponsors declared that it 
“simply translates into legislative form the policy of making this 
country an arsenal for the democracies, and seeks to carry out President 
Roosevelt’s pledge to send to these countries in ever-increasing num- 
bers, ships, aeroplanes, tanks, and guns”. 

The main provisions of the Bill were the following: (1) It would 
permit the President “when he deems it in the interest of national 
defence, and notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, to 
manufacture in arsenals, factories, and shipyards under American 
jurisdiction, or otherwise procure any defence article for the Govern- 
ment of any country whose defence the President deemed vital to the 
defence of the United States. W It would enable the President to sell, 
transfer, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of to any such 
Government any defence article; to test, inspect, prove, repair, fit out, 
recondition, or otherwise to place in good working order any defence 
article for any such Government; to communicate to any such Govern- 
ment any defence information pertaining to any defence article 
furnished to such Government, and to release for export any defence 
article to any such Government.” 

The President told the press that the reference to ‘ ‘any other law” 
did not involve the abrogation of the Johnson Act, and pointed out 
that the Latin American countries would certainly fall within the 
AENA of the Bil. He also declared that personally he did not wish 
or the large power which it would convey, “but obviously someone 
must have it”. If it was their policy to help the democracies methods 
of must be provided which were strictly legal. 

e President also announced the issue of a proclamation bringing 
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within the provisions of the licensing system the export of copper, 
glass, bronze, zinc, nickel, and potash, as from Feb. 3. 

He also told the press that he had offered the post of executive 
assistant to himself, with the task of co-ordinating national defence 
efforts, to Mayor La Guardia. 

Congressional leaders, in a statement, explained that the Bill’s 
provision about testing, inspecting, etc. meant that repairs could be 
made to defence articles whether manufactured in the country or not; 
e.g. it could conceivably-mean that the British battleship Renown could 
be repaired in Brooklyn Navy Yard, if it were in the interest of national 
defence.to do so. 

The Bill also authorized the appropriation of funds ‘‘in such amounts 
as may be necessary” to carry out its provisions. Estimates of the 
eventual cost mentioned a figure of $10,000 million. 

The Federal Reserve Board, in its January bulletin, stated that 
the gold and dollar resources of every kind held by the Empire 
at'the outbreak of the war amounted to over $7,000 million. Since 
then the Empire had produced $1,100 million in gold, and drafts 
had been made on the total gold and dollar resources"to pay for 
$2,600 million worth of goods already delivered and to cover sub- 
stantial withdrawals of capital from England and for other purposes. 

It stated that exports to Britain during 1941 might total as much as 
$3,500 million in value. In 1940 they amounted to $2,100 million. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. "Hull announced that agreement had been reached 
with Great Britam on the sites for 8 air and naval bases to be con- 
structed in British territories in the West Indies and here. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Willkie announced that he approved, “ modifica- 
tion”, the Lend and Lease Bill. He had examined it in the light of the 
current emergency, and, personally, had come to the conclusion that it 
should be adopted. It made a vital difference to the United States 
‘which side prevailed in the conflict. 

Mr. Dies declared at a rally in New York that the Gmie In- 
vestigating Unamerican Activities had evidence that more money 
from the United States had gone to the Nazi war machine than to 
” England. Gullible persons, mostly Germans and Poles, had given 
thousands of dollars to Germany’s winter relief fund and for the help 
of wounded soldiers, but the money had really goor to the Govern- 
ment. The transfer had been effected through Russia, which in the 
past 2 months had transferred $15 million AS to Germany thro 
one New York bank. He also asserted that the lax enforcement of 
immigration laws had allowed the infiltration of hundreds of Fifth 
Columnists into the country. 

Jan. 13.—A motion in the House of Representatives on the question 
of whether the Lend and Lease Bill should go before the Military Affairs 
Committee was defeated, and the Bill accordingly went before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Willkie received many hundreds of telegrams approving his 
attitude towards the Bill, and demanding that more energy be put into 
the ‘‘all aid” and national defence efforts. 

Princess Stephanie von Hohenlohe was arrested in California, where 
she was living under an assumed name after being ordered to leave the 


country. 
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Jan. 14.—Mr. Morgenthau stated that the liquidation of invest- 
ments held in England—unofficially estimated at $850 milhon—might 
be negotiated with two American investment trusts. 

Jan. 15.—The first party of troops left Brooklyn for the new naval 
base in Newfoundland. 

Mr. Morgenthau submitted to Congress a statement showing that 
Britain would be about $1,484 million short of the sum required to pay 
for her war orders in the United States during 1941, in so far as dollar 
holdings were concerned. Some $3,000 million would be needed to 
Pay for all the orders implemented during the year. 

ritain had paid for and taken delivery of £331,750,000 worth of 
‘material by Jan. 1, 1941. 

The Secretary of State, testifying before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the Lease and Lend Bill, said he had been unwillingly 
driven to the conclusion that the Bull was absolutely necessary for the 
defence of the United States. It would not affect the Johnson Act, but 
it would supersede several provisions of the Neutrality Law, notably 
as permitting the conditioning of foreign warships in American ports. 

After referring to the violation of the rights of neutrals by Germany 
and Italy, he said, “only the law of self-defence can be invoked from 
any practical viewpoint. It is the only course to follow, if we are to 
learn from the disastrous experience of those countries which have 
been swallowed up and are now under the heel of the aggressor. 
Mankind is to-day face to face not with regional wars or isolated 
conflicts, but with an organized, ruthless, and implacable movement of 
steadily expanding conquest’. 

In a reference to Japanese policy he said the proposed so-called 
“new order” in the Pacific meant domination by one country, to the 
exclusion of the interests of other nations, and it would lead economically 
to the impoverishment of the invaded parts of the Orient, and socially 
to the destruction of personal liberties and the reduction of the con- 
quered peoples to the role of inferiors. 

He emphasized that, if Britain were defeated, Germany could easily 
cross the Atlantic ‘‘unless the United States were ready and able to 
do what Britain is doing now”. He also urged that the United States 
must not be deterred or diverted by threats from giving aid to the 
victims of aggression, for that would “tend to perpetuate enslavement 
and allow the aggressors to gather for an attack on us”, 

He was asked, “If England wins we don’t need a defence programme, 
do we?” and replied, “No”. “And if Germany, Italy, and Japan win 
we will need it and have no one to help us”, to which he replied, “I 
agree”. As to whether the country were still neutral, he said, “We are 
still clinging to the forms and tatters of neutrality, but we are not going 
to let that chloroform us into a sense of false security on national 
defence”. 

Mr. Hull would not discuss details of the Bull, saying he preferred to 
place before the Committee ‘‘facts’’ of the bak Fs confronting the 
Western Hemisphere, and continued, ‘‘the control of the high seas by 
law-abiding nations is the key to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere”. The Bill would “make it possible for us to allocate our 
resources in the ways best calculated to provide for the security of 
this nation and of this continent. Speed is our greatest need to-day”. 
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Jan. 16.—The President sent a message to Congress asking for 
authority to build a fleet of 200 ships “on an emergency basis”, and 
for an appropriation of $213,500,000 to cover the cost. He added that 
this construction should not be allowed to interfere with the jong range 
shipbuilding programme which the Maritime Commission was y 
pushing forward, or with naval construction. 

The Naval Committee of the House of Representatives approyed 
unanimously a request from the Navy department for authority to- 
spend $909 million for 400 ships, chiefly submarine chasers, mine 
sweepers, and torpedo-boats, and for a vast expansion of shipbuilding 
and ordnance plants, 

Mr. Morgenthau told the press he was in favour of the Lease and 
Lend’ Bill. As far as he knew the British Government had no assets 
available for American purchases apart from the $1,775 million of 
gold, cash, and securities which he had reported to Congress the 
previous day. 

The Secretary for War, giving evidence before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, described the situation as “more critical than 
1917”, as to-day the British Fleet stood alone as an obstacle 
to the German control of the Atlantic. He approved of the Bill as a 
clear grant of authority “which leaves in our hands power to determine 
at the time when munitions are completed which , country shall 
receive them and thus to ensure that this vital decision is made 
solely in the interests of the defence of the United States”. À 

Replying to the contention that a lesson must not necessarily be 
learnt from the defeat of Holand and ium, since they were 
next door to Germany, Mr. Stimson said, “the Army of the United 
States is nowhere near as large as the Army of Holland last May. It 
is nowhere near as large as the Army of Belgium last May, and no- 
where near as’ well trained”. 

Jan. 17.—Mr. Stimson, continuing his testimony, urged quick 
action on the Bill, since he was apprehensive as to the possibility of a 
crisis within the next 60 or at least 90 days. 

He pointed out that no President had ever rushed the United 
States into war, and it might be safely left to Mr. Roosevelt to 
decide which countries to aid. He opposed a proposal to write into 
the Bill a prohibition against sending the Navy into war zones, 
saying that he did not believe the country ought, in any circum- 
stances, to “‘tie its right hand behind its back”. To do so would be 
one of the surest ways to get them into war, or at least leave them 
open to attack in the most disadvantageous circumstances. 

For similar reasons he opposed introducing a prohibition against 
the convoying of vessels at sea. i 

The Secretary of the Navy told the Committee that their Fleet 
would be heavily outnumbered by the Axis Navies if British sea-power 
were to be destroyed. During the next 2 years the Axis Fleets would 
be increased by 304 new units, and throughout the next 3 years the 
U.S. Fleet would be outnumbered ih every category from battleships 
downwards. He estimated the Axis’ submarine fleet at 284, but this 
would probably rise to 500 by 1943. ` 

On Jan. 1 the U.S. Fleet possessed 322 fighting ships, and the 
Navies of the 3 Axis Powers 658. By Jan. 1942 they would have 342 
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ships, and the Axis, 803, and a year later the figures would be 422 
and 962. He went on: ; 

“For 125 years British naval power has not threatened the United 
States, and the United States has been successful in maintaining the 
Monroe Doctrine. ... We were successful in maintaining it only 
because of the support of Great Britain, whose overwhelming Fleet 
could prevent overseas aggression from Europe. In effect, both we 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations actually have had a two- 
ocean Navy operated for a single peaceful p . We still have a 
one-ocean Navy; we are building a two-ocean Navy, but its structure 
will not be completed for 6 years. We need to complete that structure 
so far as we can, because the other part of our two-ocean Navy 
is now in grave danger.” 

If Germany became free to move across the ocean for the conquest 
of new territories ib was most probable she would move first into 
South America and get hold of that great storehouse of national wealth. 

He described the war as “fundamentally an attempt by Germany 
to seize control of the seas from Great Britain”. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Kennedy broadcast a statement in which he recalled 
that on his return from London he declared that the United States 
ought to stay out of the war and urged the giving of all possible aid to 
Britain, and said: “I feel the same way about it to-day. Since my return 
there have been many false statements regarding my views on foreign 
policy.... Many Americans, including myself, have been subjected to 
deliberate smear campaigns merely because we differed from an arti- 
culate minority.” 

As for the accusation that he was a defeatist he never thought it was 
his function to report pleasant stories that were not true. “I know 
many of Britain’s weaknesses’, he said, “but a rediction can be based 
only on complete knowledge of the strength and weakness of both sides. 
The moral of the British nation defies description ... but what do 
we know about the moral of the German Army or of the German 
people?” One could recognize the enormous difficulties facing Britain 
without foreseeing her defeat. - 

He also said that if by the word “appeaser” he was charged with 
advocating a deal with the dictators or’with placing any trust in their 
promises, the charge was false and malicious. But if he was called an 
appeaser because he o the entry of the country into the war he 

eerfully pleaded ty. He favoured giving the utmost aid to 
Britain. By helping her they would be securing the most precious 
commodity they needed—time, time to rearm. After the resources of 
Britain were used up he would prefer the help to be given through out- 
right gifts. 

America now was not prepared to defend her own shores, let alone 
the North American continent. The ‘‘inescapable point” was that they 
were not prepared to fight a war, even a defensive one, at the moment. 

With regard to the Lease and Lend Bill it had not yet been shown . 
that the country was facing such immediate danger as to justify the 
surrender of the authority and responsibility of Congress. 

The production director of the National Defence Commission 
announced that the production of military aircraft in December totalled 
799, exceeding the estimate. . 
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A Swastika flag on the German Consulate-General in San Francisco 
was taken down by two sailors, and torn in two when an employee of the 
Consulate intervened. The sailors pera charged with malicious 





mischief. ` 
Jan. 19.—The State Department expressed to the German Embassy 
at the ihcident in San Francisco. 
e President received Mr. Willkie, who was shortl leaving for 
England, and handed him a personal letter to Mr. Churchill. ` 

Agreement as to location of air bases in St. Lucia. (Ses Great 
Britain.) i 

Jan. 20.—Mr. Roosevelt took the oath as President, and delivered an 
Inaugural Address in which he said that if they did not now pause 
for a moment and take stock, to rediscéver what they were and what 

. they might be, they would risk the real peril of isolatign—the real peril 
of inaction. ‘ 

Lives of nations were determined not by the count of years, but by 
the lifetime of the human spirit. The life of a nation was ‘‘the fullness 
of the measure of its will to live”. Democracy, he declared, was not 
dying, and they knew it could not die because it was built on the un- 
hampered initiative of individual men and women joined together in a 
common enterprise—an enterprise undertaken and carried through by 
the free ion of a free majority. They knew it because democracy, 
alone of all forms of government, enlisted the full support of men’s 

ightened will, and use it alone had constructed an unlimited 
ivilization capable of infinite progress in the improvement of human 
life. They could, if they looked below the surface, sense it still spreading 
on every continent, “for it is the most humane, the most advanced, 
and, in the end, the most unconquerable of all forms of human society”. 

The democratic aspiration was no mere recent phase in human 
history. “It ¿s human history”, he went on. “It permeated the ancient 
life of early peoples, it blazed anew in the Middle Ages, it was written in 
Magna Carta.” The destiny of America was proclaimed in words of 
prophecy spoken by their first President in 1789—words almost directed, 
1t would seem, to 1941—‘‘The tion of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the destiny of the eae model of government are justly 
considered—deeply, finally, staked—on the experiment entrusted to 
the hands of the American people.” They, in this later day, must not 
lose that sacred fire, he concluded; the preservation of the spirit and 
faith of a nation gave, and would give, the highest justification for every 
sacrifice that they might make in the cause of national defence. In. the 
face of pa peril never before encountered “our strong purpose is to 
protect and to te the integrity of democracy”. 

Statement a of the Red Coos Committee in Great Britain 
res help given in 1940. (Ses Great Britain.) , 

e two seamen who cut down the Swastika flag at San Francisco 
were remanded in the custody of the Naval authorities, after being 
- convicted of “malicious mischief’ in the local municipal court. = 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 10.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in Moscow, 
and agreements fixing the frontier in Poland along the hne of the former 
Polish-Lithuanian and German-Lithuanian frontiers, regulating, the 
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transference of nationals in the Baltic States, and arranging for 
aa ner a in such transferences. 

e Trade Agreement extended the one signed on Feb. 11, 1940, for 
one year. 

Signature of Pact of Friendship in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

Jan. 11.—Isvestia stated that leading political personalities in 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. thought that while the United States was 
allowed to sell everything to Great Britain, imcluding warships, and 
still remain neutral, Russia was infringing the laws of neutrality by 
merely selling grain to Germany. It went on, “more important than 
juggling with international law and neutrality is the fact that the 
stabilized economic relations between the world’s two greatest coun- 
tries are in fact the main pillars of peace in the world. ... The attempts 
of Russia’s enemies to represent each agreement signed in Germany as 
directed against a third Power will be ignored for, as in 1940, so in 
1941, the Soviet Union intends to conclude new trade agreements with 
neutral and belligerent Powers”. 

Jan. 12.—The Tass Agency announced that if it was true that 
German troops had arrived in Bulgaria and were still arriving, then 
this was occurring without the consent of the Soviet Government, as 
Germany had never raised this question with the Soviet. As the 
Bulgarian Government never approached the Soviet Government with 
the question whether the Soviet consented to such arrivals, Soviet 
Russia never gave any answer to such a question. 

Jan. 13.—Conclusion of barter agreement with China. (See China. 
A decree was issued providing for the decentralization of food an 
consumers’ goods industries and the establishment of a nation-wide 
system of small and medium plants to utilize only local raw materials. 
It pointed out that under the existing system of central planni 
local resources had been neglected, and that the mobilization of l 

resources would also reduce the burden on transport. 
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THE WAR FINANCE OF THE DOMINIONS: 


1. THe FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

ALTHOUGH Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa have 
a combined white population of only 22 million, their economic strength 
is far greater than this fact might lead one to suppose. Their combined 
national income is probably not much less than that of France, which 
has almost double their population. Since, however, they are peace- 
loving nations, fortunately placed geographically and able to rely upon 
the strength of the whole Empire for their defence, their armaments 
expenditure has hitherto been exceptionally small for countries so rich. 
Thus, in the financial year 1938-39, their combined defence estimates 
amounted to only some £28 million, or about 1.4 per cent of their 
total national income ın that year, compared with £382 million, or 
7 2 per cent of national income, in the United Kingdom. 

This means, of course, that the technical and economic task of 
transferring the greatest possible proportion of their resources to war 
use is much harder in the Dominions than here, since the basis of 
trained men, armaments factories, etc., upon which it was possible 
for them to start building was so much smaller. Furthermore, the 
purely financial task of raising the necessary funds by taxation or 
borrowing was not in all cases so much easier relative to the corre- 
sponding British task as might appear at first sight, since some of the 
Dominions have developed State activities which already demanded 

, the diversion of a high proportion of private incomes to the Govern- 
ment through taxation. Thus, in Canada, total Dominion, Provincial, 
and Local Public expenditure before the war amounted to some 30 per 
cent of national income; in Australia the corresponding proportion of 
Commonwealth and State expenditure to income was about 27 per 
cent; in New Zealand it was 20 per cent {excluding loan expenditure 
and that connected with State trading services) or 29 per cent if loan 
expenditure is included; in South Afmca, Union and Provincial expen- 
diture (after eliminating double counting) was some 17 per cent of 
national income. In the United Kingdom, total local and national 
taxation was some 23 per cent of national income, and public expen- 
diture (including capital expenditure, but extluding that on local 
trading services) some 27} per cent of national income, so that the 
problem of diverting more private income into public hands was no 
more difficult here than in Canada, Australia, or New Zealand. 


2. THE SOLUTIONS - 

Generally speaking, the Dominions have attacked the problems of 
war finance so far with economic as well as financial wisdom, combining 
the will to meet a high proportion of war expenditure out of revenue 
1Some account of Indian war finance was given in the Buletin of August 10, 1940. 
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with care that high taxation should not cause a needless curtailment 
of ordinary activity before there was any prospect of war activity 
~ growing to take its place. 
Austrahia 
In Australia, for instance, where the beginning of the war found 
recovery from the recession of 1938 under way but far from complete, 
the Budget of Sept. 9, 1939, proposed to meet a total increase in expen- 
diture compared with the previous year of {A26.7 million by new 
taxation to yield £A5.9 million and increased borrowing to the extent 
of £A19.2 million (increased revenue at the old rates of taxation being 
relied upon for the smali balance). Mr. Spender’s Supplementary 
Estimate of Nov. 30, 1939, proposed to meet the increase in war expen- 
diture from £A33 million to £A6? million entirely by additional 
borrowing, except in so far as the estimates of revenue at existing rates 
were slightly raised. He stated explicitly that he was borrowing so as 
not to impede recovery. In May, 1946, the estimate of war expenditure 
in the year July 1938-June 1940 was further raised to £A79 million, 
and only then were heavy tax increases imposed, to yield an additional 
© £A20 million in a full year. In fact, there was a revenue surplus over 
estimates in the year 1939-40, so that actual defence expenditure being 
£A55.2 million, only £A30.9 million of this had to be borrowed. 

The budget for 1940-41, opened on Nov. 21, put prospective war 
expenditure in Australia at £Ai43 million and other expenditure at 
{A91 million. Existing taxation, would bring in {A119 million, and 
increases of no less than {A31]1 million were proposed. Some {A50 
million is to be borrowed towards the war effort (the balance bei 
covered by trust funds and ċash in hand), and in addition to all this, 
there is to'be war expenditure of £A43 million overseas; which is being 
met by loans from Great Britain. 

Taxation in Australia has therefore now reached a high level, the 

_combined levies of the Commonwealth and the States amounting to 
20 per cent of the national income (nearly as high a proportion as in 
Great Britain). The Income Tax exemption limit has lowered 
to £A150, and the highest rate of combined State and Commonwealth 
income taxes on the largest incomes is 14/- in the £. There is also a 
heavy tax on undistributed profits, and a sales tax which has been 
raised to a penny ia the shillmg. The increases in taxation between this 
year and last as a whole amount to over 40 per cent, some 63 per cent 
of the increase being direct taxation. 

New Zealand 

In New Zealand, the war costs yp to March 31, 1940, were estimated 
in September, 1939, at £NZ9.75 million of which {NZ6.55 million were 
not already provided for by unexpended Defence Votes. Of this 
sum, new taxation (mostly a 15 per cent increase in income tax) was 
to provide {NZ2.4 million and borrowing {NZ4.1 million. Actual 
expenditure on war purposes in the year 193940 amounted only to 
£NZ8.1 million. “The budget of June 27, 1940, however, forecast an 
increase in total expenditure from £NZ69.8 million to £NZ99.6 million 
(excluding State trading services paying for themselves). Defence coats 
were to rise to £NZ37.5 million, and. other costs, including public 
works financed by loans, to be increased by £NZ0.4 million. There has 
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been some criticism of the failure to reduce peacetime expenditure; 
Mr. Nash, however, defended his budget on the grounds that it was 
impossible quickly to transfer men from public works to defence at 
this early stage of the war, while many of the works concerned were 
of such a nature as to assist the war effort. 

Of the war expenditure, only {NZ17.75 million is to be contracted in 
New Zealand, and as much as necessary of the remainder, for forces 
overseas, is to be financed by loans from the British Government. The 
increase in funds to be found within the country therefore amounts to 
about {NZ10 million. This increase is to be secured, all but {NZ3.83, 
which is to be borrowed, byincreases in taxation—in death and gift duties 
and in the sales tax, which was doubled to 10-per cent, and by theinception 

of a new National Security Tax of f/- in the £ on all income, ial ie 
to yield £{NZ6 million in the remainder of the present financial year. 
The necessary borrowing is to be accomplished by means of loans, 
partly compulsory, which are to be ihterest-free for three years or 
until a year after the end of the war. 

Canada 4 5 

On Sept. 13, 1939, after initial war credits of $100 million had been, 
voted, Canada found herself faced with a prospective deficit of $156 
million on the current year (to March 31, 1940). Measures were. there- 
fore taken to increase income-tax by 20 per cent, im excess profits 
duty, and raise various customs and excise duties. The year actually 
finished with a deficit of $118 million, approximately the amount spent 
on war purposes. Rapid recovery from the depression of 1937-38, 
however, was under way, and the Finance Minister expected the 
national income to increase by some $700 million, or 18 per cent in 
1940-41. Ordinary expenditure was to be cut by $77 million, but war 

.expenditure to be increased by at least $582 million, leaving about 
$500 million extra to be found. Revenue at the existing tax rates was 
expected to rise to $650 million, ie. by some $88 million, and new 
taxation to bring in-$110 million in the remainder of the current year. 
This still leaves a deficit of $300 million, and, as additional war com- 
mitments of $200 million were foreseen, and as it has more recently 
been stated that war expenditure has reached a rate of $1,000 million 

year, it seems that the actual deficit to be covered by borrowing is 

ely to be $500 or $600 million. 

The new taxation is very drastic. There is a special war tax of 2 or 
3 per cent of income, in addition to drastic changes in the income-tax 
schedules which, for instance, quadruple the previous contributions 
of a married man with $4,000 per year. The excess profits tax has also 
been increased to 75 per cent, various new customs and excise duties 
introduced (especially a very high one on motor cars, designed to 
release industrial capacity for war purposes), and a 10 per cent exchange 
stax (to conserve foreign exchange) imposed on all imports from non- 
British countries. i 

How much the Canadian expenditure on war purposes is likely to 
increase may be judged from the fact that production of war material 
alone is ed to reach an annual value of $1,000 or $1,500 million 
by the end of this (calendar) year. Some of this, of course, will be 
paid for by the United King (British orders to Canadian factories 
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in October last totalled $100 million, against Canadian orders of 
$345 million), but the actual financing of many British purchases will 

. no doubt continue to be done in Canada through the repatriation of 
British-held securities, now proceeding at the rate of more than $200 
million per year. In the course of a year or so, therefore, Canadian 
war expenditure may well rise at least 50 per cent above its already 
high level of $1,000 million per annum. 


South Africa : 

In South Africa, the decision to confine military operations to the 
African continent meant that relatively Jittle military expenditure was 
incurred in the early months of the war, but that the past six months 
have brought a very rapid expansion of rA costs. The first war- 
time budget of Feb. 28, 1940, envisaged a diture of £14 
million, nearly half of which sum, however, us al y available from 
the amount previously voted to Mr. Pirow, but not used. Only minor 
changes, therefore, were made in the tax system, which derived nearly 
40 per cent of its revenqe from the gold mines. 

The Supplementary Budget introduced on Ang. 28 raised the 
estimate of war expenditure in the current year to £48 million, in- 
volving an addition of £32.9 million to total expenditure. This increase 
was to be met by extra taxation to the amount of £9.8 million and by 
borrowing the remaining {23.6 million. It was announced on Jan. 28, 
1941, that the costs of the war in the current year would be increased 
to £60 million, necessitating further borro 

The tax increases imposed in the Supplementary Budget consisted 
of a 2 per cent addition to the special gold-mine war contribution, a 
20 per cent addition to income- and super-tax, and increases in Customs 
duties, diamond-mine taxation, and postage rates. The Union is in a 
strong financial position, its strength being enhanced by the wartime 
increase in the sterling price of gold (the proceeds of the sale of which 
in excess of 150/- per pr ounce are appropriated by the State), and 
its rates of taxation on private persons are singularly low. It is not, 
therefore, likely to meet with any, difficulty in raising whatever 
revenue is ultimately necessary to finance the war effort of which it is 
economically capable. 


3. THE TOTAL MAGNITUDE oF DOMINIONS WAR EXPENDITURE 
The rates of growth of Dominions war expenditure as a percentage 
of their national income, a good measure of the rate at which they are 
turning over their economies to war purposes, may be judged from the 
following table showing the relevant proportions for the financial 
“years, 1938-39, 1939-40, and 1940-41: 


Ratio of War Expenditure (excluding borrowing from abroad) to National 


Income (per cent) 
1938-9 193940 154041 
Australia ... ies oes 2.4 7.0 16 
New Zealand ae ree 1.0 3.7 15 
_ Canada... ae es 0.9 3.0 224 
South Africa Sad tee 1.0 1.1 16 
Total Dominions Se 1.4 4.2 18 


United Kingdom... ~... 7.2 22,0 50 
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From this it appears that the expansion of the Dominions’ war 

expenditure. (excluding external borrowing) relative to their national 
incomes between 1939-40 and 1940-41 is similar to that of the United 
Kingdom between 1938-39 and 1939-40. That the should be only 
a year is, in view of ‘the Dominions’ geographical i ce from the 
theatres of war and the small scale of their pre-war defence preparations, 
a very remarkable fact. It does not follow, of course, that they will be 
able to spend next year as high a proportion of their resources on war 
as the United Kingdom is spending’ this-year; the proportion which it 
is possible so to spend profitably in the fairly short run is limited by 
the existing capacity of the heavy, chemical, and engineering indus- 
tries and the capacity to purchase war materials from abroad. There 
is no doubt, however, that a considerable further expansion will take 
place. 
On the purely financial and budgetary side, the difficulty of such 
further expansion can be judged only from the proportion of the total 
national income which is diverted, by taxes or home borrowing, into 
the hands of public authorities. The data here, for the current year, 
are approximately as follows: 


Approximate abies aed National Income absorbed in total N ational 


Provincial, and Taxation and Internal New Borrowing 
i Taxation New Borrowing Total 
Australia o ... «. 2B 12 35 
New Zealand bis i 24 8 ' 32 
Canada... SA aig. 24 20, 44 
South Africa Sa ‘iets 20 13 ’ 33 
United Kingdom...  ... 25 36 61 


These figures are very rough, since the data for provincial and local 
finances are based upon those of previous years, no data for the current 
year being yet available. They are good enough, however, to give some 
idea of the itudes involved. In the Dominions, owing, mostly, to 
Provincial and Local taxes, total taxation is a high proportion of 
national income—a proportion almost equal to that reached in the 
United Kingdom. It may be Supposed, therefore, that their. war 
expenditure, like ours, be expanded henceforth on the basis of 
borrowing rather than taxation. 

The Dominions’ total war effort, measured by the war expenditure 
which they are financing themselves, is already im ive. In the 
current financial year, their total war diture exclusive of borrow- 
ing from Great Britain will amount to £410 or £420 million (sterling), 
which is more than the armament expenditure of the United Kingdom 
in 1938-39, and some 12 per cent of current United Kingdom war 

diture. It serves at present to pee a substantial part of the 

gap between the war diture of the United Kingdom and that of 

the enemy; in the near future it may bring the Empire’s war-material 

production a decided superiority, which it will require only the rapidly 
increasing flow of United States assistance to make overwhelming. 
A. J. B- 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EIRE 


THE position of Irelend in the Atlantic on the western flank of Great 
- Britain obviously gives the island a great strategic importance, as it 
stands astride the vital communications between Great Britain and 
North America. But, though this position and the configuration of the 
west coast’, offering admirable facilities for bases for refuelling and 
repairing submarines and severely for the kind of warfare waged by 
Germany on sea-borne trade, might appear to invite attack from Ger- 
many, there are various deterrents, the most important being the com- 
mand of the sea exercised by the pe Gina the second being the 
presence of a British Army in Northern Ireland. .There are, moreover, 
certain definite advantages for Germany in a neutral Eire. Neutrality 
cuts off Great Britain from the use of valuable aerodromes and ports 
from which to combet sea raiders, and it prevents the full control of 
both coasts of St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea by the Royal 
Navy and the R.A.F., which is desirable for the defence of Liverpool 
and other British ports. Incidentally, the fact that there is no complete 
black-out in Eire offers some guidance to air-raiders who might other- 
wise be uncertain of their whereabouts. . 


IRISH NEUTRALITY 

On the outbreak of war in September, 1939, Eire immediately issued 
a declaration of neutrality. Mr. de Valera had already told the Dail 
on Sept. 2 that Eire would endeavour to maintain neutrality, ` 
adding that: “I know -hat there are strong sympathies on different sides, 
but, as long as t of Ireland is subject to force by a stronger nation, 
it is only na that the people should look to their own country first.” 
He said that the German Minister had called on him on the previous 
Thursday and had assured him that, if Germany should be involved 
in a European War, the German Government would respect Eire’s 
neutrality, provided that neutrality were adhered to. Certain measures 
of national security were at once accepted by the Dail, including control 
of the currency, transport, vital necessities, and the movement of 
aliens, together with the establishment of a censorship. 

As Eire proclaimed her neutrality, the German Legation remained in 
Dublin, and an Irish Chargé d’ Affaires refnained in Berlin. Though Eire 
maintains a High Commissioner in London the United Kingdom had 
not been represented in Dublin by a High Commissioner as in the other 
countries of the Brizish Commonwealth. Nevertheless, it is certain 

.that the Irigh Government were kept fully informed by the British 
Government throughout the crisis, and at an early date the creation 
of the post of “United Kingdom Representative” in Dublin was 
announced, having similar status to that of High Commissioner, and 
Sir John Maffey was appointed as its first holder. * 

The difficulties of neutrality in a s e in which Great Britain was 
involved were obvions from the start. tever view is held of the 
status of Eire in the British Empire, her proximity to Great Britain, 
her land frontier with Northern ireland. and the overwhelming impor- 
tance of the British ccnnexion in her economy remain as hard facts. Over 


1 There are excellent harbours on the long, heavily indented western Irish 
coastline which might be the object of attack, and there are some good aerodromes, 
the most important be-ng Rynanne, at the head of the Shannon estuary, a 
terminus of trans-Atlantic flights: 
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ninety per cent of Irish rt trade is normally with Great Britain, and 
though that trade forms only 2.5 per cent of British imports, the supply 
is important in war-time because of Eire’s proximity. Fifty per cent of 
Irish supples normally come from the United Kingdom, and thers are 
also important financial and other ties. It is clear that Mr. de Valera, 
who had consistently declared his intention of maintaining the 
Tight of Eire to decide on peace or war, had at one time expected 
the sacrifice attached to neutrality to be higher than it in fact proved to 
be. On April 29, 1938, in a statement on the Agreements with the 
United Kingdom, he raised the question whether Eire could avoid being 
involved in a major European conflict: “Tf there is such a condition, will 
we continue to export cattle and food to Great Britain? Will the export 
of food be regarded as contraband or not?” In the event, the British 
command of the seas over which Irish Stall ees prevented the ques- 
tion from becoming anything more than academic. In the same debate 
Mr. de Valera declared that “in modern war there is no neutrality”. At 
the same time he has said ‘more than once that common interests pre- 
vented the ibility of Eire being permitted to be used as a back door 


for an a on England. 


NAVAL BASES 

Neutrality would be in practice'impossible but for the clause, in the 
Defence Agreement of 1938, by which the United Kingdom abandoned 
the right to use certain Irish ports in time of war. This agreement was 
one ae number of others by which it was hoped to settle once and for 
all outstanding causes of dissension between the United Kingdom and 
Eire. This concession cancelled Articles 6 and 7 of the Freaty of 1921 
under which the coastal defence of Ireland was left to Eire, defence 
by sea ining in the hands of the Royal Navy. Until new arrange- 
Renters Gale the Gert Poroa oere eee ie a 
haven, Queenstown (Cobh), and Lough Swilly, and, in war time or in a 
period of strained international relationships, the use of such harbour 
and other facilities as might be required for defence 

When the Agreement for the eancellation of these ents came 
up in the House of Commons for ratification Mr. Chamberlain described 
it as an “‘act of faith”, made in the belief that it would be appreciated 
in Eire and would conduce to good relations. Mr. Churchill, who had 
been a signatory of the 1921 Treaty, criticized the surrender of what he 
called the “sentinel towers of the western approaches” to Great Britain 
without a return in due guarantees. Eire might then be neutral in a 
Buropean war, and the lack of the use of these ports might prove a 
serious hindrance tó the naval protection of our food supplies. 

In his review of the war situation in the House of Commons on Nov. 
5, 1940, Mr. Churchill referred to the seriousness of the U-boat 
sinkings in the Atlantic. Inability to use the south and west coasts of 
Ireland for refuelling destroyer flotillas and aeroplanes for the protec- 
tion of the trade on which both the United Kingdom and Eire ded 
was, he said, “a most heavy and grievous burden which should never 
have been placed on our shoulders, broad though they be”. This refer- 
ence was taken in some quarters in Eire as a suggestion that a demand 


1 Cf. a statement m the Dail. PayHamentary Debates, April 27, 1938, col. 38, 
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might be made on her for the use of ‘these ports, though there was 
nothing in the speech to warrant such an assumption. A speech made 
in the same debate by Mr. Lees Smith drawing attention to the loss of 
French ports on the Atlantic and the consequent increased importance 
of Irish ports aroused much criticism in Ireland. Mr. de Valera took 
an immediate opportunity (in the Dail on Nov. 7) of declaring that 
there could be no question of handing over the ports. He said: 

“I want to say to our people that we may be—I hope not—facing a 
grave crisis: If we are to face it, we will do it, knowing our cause is just 
and right. There can be no question of the handing over of these ports 
so long as this nation remains neutral. They are ours and within our 
sovereignty. There can be no question of leasing these ports, and there 
can be no question of them being handed over on any conditions what- 
ever. Any attempt to bring pressure to bear on us by any of the belliger- 
ents—by Great Britain—would only lead to bloodshed. So long as this 
Government remains in office we shall defend our rights in respect of 
these ports or any part of our territory against whoever may attack 
them.” 

In a letter to The Times of Nov. 3 the matter was discussed by 
Professor A. Berriedale Keith. He said: “Mr. de Valera has, of course, 
an unanswerable case as regards the ports of Eire. His aim in securing 
lie testy Gf 1088 Gas 16 aitain-the power to T nedualoin-e 
British war, and the British Government, apparently with the consent 
of the Chiefs of Staff, determined to concede the right. Those who 
doubted the wisdom of the concession were barely accorded a hearing 
To ask Mr. de Valera now to lease the ports would be to ask him to 
violate the neutrality ke duly obtained. The cruel loss this neutrality is 
costing us is merely one of the penalties of the most grave errors in 
policy of the British Government, 1935-40.”1 

Mr. de Valera explained his own point of view in an interview given 
to the American on Nov. 20, 1940. He said that at the time 
of the Agreement of 1938 it was made quite clear on both sides that 
restoration was absolute. If the ports were givén back Eire would be 
at war and her cs cc EE a EE eh 
those cities were relatively unprotected. ions which had been 
made that the ports should be leased to were just as unaccept- 
able, because Canada was also a belligerent, and the results would be the 
same. He took the opportunity to declare that rumours that German 
submarines were being provisioned in out of the way ports in Eire were 
groundless, to say something of the arrangements Hire mre made for 
her own defence, and to urge the necessity of Boyan sup 

Rude shocks were given to the neutrality policy in the i ‘months of 
1940. For the bombing of a creamery in Co. Wexford on Aug. 28 
Taren were in due course made by Berlin. Apologies were also 

ered for the bombing of S.S. Kerry Head off e on Aug. 1, 
but on Oct. 22 this same Kerry Head was sunk off the Cork coast b 
a German aeroplane. It was stated in the Dail on Jan. 17 that 9 irish 
ships had been sunk. Bombs were dropped by aircraft on Irish territory: 
on Dec. 20 and on subsequent dates. It was officially stated in Dublin 


1 It should be added tha- this ee eee 
danger of the incorparatior of any similar arrangementa in a possible treaty with 


` 
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that the bombs had been identified as German and that a protest had 
been lodged and compensation demanded. 


DEFENCE 

It ig of course obvious that the main defence of Ireland, whether 
neutral or belligerent, lies with the British Navy.* Eire, a relatively 
pe country with a small population, could not defend her long coast- 
ine against a first-class Power. Nevertheless, Eire has made efforts for 
her own defence. The Defence Vote for 1939-40 included provision for 
capital expenditure amounting to £5} million, and a large increase in 
current expenditure up to £2} million for current Army expenditure. 
In ae the Estimates the Minister for Defence said that, since 
attack from Great Britain could be ruled out, they had to plan for the 
maintenance of neutrality and for attack by a Power with which Great 
Britain might be at war. Provision was made for a permanent force of 
8,000 and a total strength on mobilization of 30,000. They would also 
provide for an Air Force for intercepting raiders, the production of 
small arms and ammunition, and coast guards and mine-sweeping 
services. A Volunteer A.R.P. service was also contemplated. 

This statement was severely criticized at the time by Deputies, 
who Hala out that other small countries on the Continent were 
spending many millions in preparation for the defence of their neutral- 
Oan that the means of defence required were not an army, but 

jent air and coast defence services. ` 

Though Mr. de Valera had given the Irish people a strong warning 
against complacency, pointing out that, when war was all round their 
coasts, and air warfare had deprived them of the immunities they once 
had, they might become a cockpit for the struggle," the possible dangers 
of German invasion were not really faced until the German occupation 
of Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, all of whom had wate 
lously maintained neutrality, pointed the moral. On June 10, 1940, Mr. 
de Valera said at Ennis that conscription had never been considered 
before (a decision against conscription had been taken at the outbreak 
of war), because the need had not arisen, but that Eire might now have to 
look to her defences in the same way a3 small countries on the Continent 
had done. He called for an expansion of the Local Security Force for 
paol and observation work. On July 19 it was announced that the 

vernment would appoint commissioners in every county with full 
ha to carry out governmental functions if any district were 
180 


By August, 1940, Mr. Frank Aiken, the Defence Minister, claimed that 
total military and local volunteer forces in September amounted to 


dependence from Britain, she is interested in seeing a Britain as a shield 
and a barrier between her and the of the Continent Parliamentary 
Debates, April 27, 1938, col. 45). Again, Britain could not ignore occupation of 
Irish ports by a foreign Power—” under these conditions B: would have to do 


her utmost to prevent such an attack, so that, whether she willed ıt or not, the 
force of circumstances would make her an ally of ours in our own defence. (Dail. 
Parliamentary Debaies, A 20, 1938, coL E 

spp P Debates, Sept. 27, 1939, cols. 260-76, and Sept. 
29, cols 572-73. 
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about 200,000 men, and the numbers were increasing every day. There 
were, in addition, large Civil and other defence forces. In an interview 
given to the American press on Nov. 20 Mr. de Valera said they 
had purchased special equipment from Czechoslovakia and Sweden 
before war broke out, and had also sought to buy arms from Great 
Britam and the United States. They intended to secure complete 
equipment for an army of a quarter of a million men. In an earlier 
interview,! however, he had admitted that orders placed abroad for arms 
had not been filled.  / : 

An emergency order of Sept. 11 made thousands of Irishmen 
liable for service in local defence fortes in the event of hostilities. At the 
end of September a Maritime Inscription Force was formed to deal with 
coastguard and life-saving work. A Pioneer Corps was also formed, and 
in November unemployed men declining service in the Corps were re- 
fused unemployment benefit. 

Measures have been taken to make the country less dependent on 
foreign imports, especially of feeding stuffs, and to develop agricultural 
production. Early in 1940 a measure of compulsory tillage was enforced 
to make more wheat available for bread, and more oats and barley for 
feeding to stock and aai The pig-fatteners, the grazier, and the 
poultry-keeper depen ly on the English market, and the Irish 
seller makes various complaints of the price policy of the Ministry of 
Food. In any case, the tillage policy sh reduce the import of cereals, 
which constituted 13 per cent of total imports in 1937 and were valued 
at £5.7 million. 

e I.R.A. outrages carried out in Great Britain in 1939 led to the 
deportation of many Irish terrorists, some of whom no doubt continued 
their operations in Eire. The raid on the Magazine Fort in Phoenix 
Park on Dec. 23, 1939, led to the rounding up of some of these 
people, and special legislation to deal with the optrages was introduced 
m the Dail’on Jan. 3, 1940. Nevertheless, the campaign of violence con- 
tinued and it was found necessary to issue an order under the Em cy 
Powers Act setting up a new Military Court for the trial of serious offences . 
against the State, with power to exact only one penalty, death by shoot- 
ing. It would be an error to overestimate the support available for the 
I.R.A., but there is no doubt about the nuisance value of the organiza- 
tion and about the er it might become in case of invasion. 

The other internal differences are more or less uiescent, since all 
ed gabe united under the Eni t of invasion, and in the new Army 
men who fought on opposite sides on thé Civil War are serving side b 
side with no hint of a The unity of all the legitimate Parde 
was shown in May, 1940, by the formation of a National Defence 
Council consisting of three representatives of the Government, three 
members of the principal Oppositioù party, Fine Gael, and two re- 
presenting the Labon ; 


RELATIONS WITH NORTHERN IRELAND ` 
The perennial dispute over partition obviously hinders a proper 
development of Ireland’s total defensive strength against ession. 
Neither side are willing to make the necessary political ifices. The 


+See Christian Sosncs Monitor, Aug. 12, 1940. s 
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overtures made by Lord Craigavon in the summer of 1940 for co-opera- 
tion in defence were made in a form unacceptable to the Dublin Govern- 
ment. Pronouncements on both sides have shown little prospect of 
bridging the chasm. Mr. de Valera told an interviewer! on Aug. 12, 
that, though it was no use denying that ition was a serious danger in 
isting circumstances, and that though, with good will on both sides, 

a way out might be found, he could only repeat what he had already 
stated in the Senate that unity “could not be purchased at a price 
which would include taking from the Irish nation the right to detide 
for itself whether or not it would participate in any war”. On the side 
of Northern Ireland the new Prime Minister, Mr. J. M. Andrews, 
said on Dec, 7, that, though they were anxious to be friendly 
neighbours, it could not be as partners in an All-Ireland Republic. In 
no circumstance would Ulstermen surrender citizenship of the United 
Kingdom, or the Empire. “With Britain we stand, both in peace and 
in war.’’® 
' M. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF JANUARY 22 


SPEAKING in Parliament on Jan. 22 the Prime Minister dealt with 
the question of man-power, and said it was the munition factories 
and agriculture, rather than the Fighting Services, which in the next 
5 or 6 months would make the chief demand on it. The nation was 
getting into its war stride, and was accomplishing the transition from 
the days of peace and comfort to those of supreme, indomitable 
exertion. 

The scale of the Army, he explained, was the scale settled in Nov- 
ember, 1939. Including the Home Guard they now had about 4 
million men armed and uniformed for the defence of their country, 
but “naturally, the armies which could be put into the field and 
taken overseas in formed military units would be measured by quite 
different standards. The particular standard will be fixed by the 
shipping tonnage available’. 

e reminded the House that in equipping the Forces all the stages 
of production had to be gone through, and said he had been greatly 
encouraged when he learnt some weeks ago that in the 16th month 
of this war they had already surpassed by some hundreds of thousands 
of workers the numbers employed in munition and aircraft production 
in the 48th month of the last war. The problem before them now was 
to meet the coming intense demand upon man- and woman-power, 
and they were now about to enter for the first time a period of man- 
power stringency, because for the first time they were going to have 
apparatus and lay-outs which this man- and woman-power would be 
required to handle. 

“The Army and the Air Force—the Navy not so much—would have 
to “comb their tails in order to magnify their.teeth”. It was, indeed, 
amazing that after 16 months of war not more than 60,000 British 
folk, nearly half of them civilians, had lost their lives by enemy action. 


1 See Christian Scronce Momtior, Aug. 12, 1940 ‘ 
1 See also article on ‘Divided Ireland” ın the Rownd Table, for September, 1940. 
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In a reference to Italy, he said it had been suggested that they were 
being too tender to’ Mussolini. He had endured the taunts in silence 
because he knew that large and daring measures had already been 
taken which had rendered possible the victories in Libya, and there 
were extremely important developments taking place both in Abyssinia 
and Eritrea. i 


HEER HITLER’S SPEECH OF JANUARY 30 


HITLER made a speech in Berlin on the 8th anniversary of his acoes- 
sion to power in which he made his usual claims to represent the whole 
nation, and went on to declare that the British Empire was created 
in 300 years of brute force. Democracy was only a disguise; thousands 
of Indians and tian nationalists were thrown into concentration 
camps, and “this pire, on its road through history, has left a trail 
of blood and tears”. Britain, he said, was a plutocracy, with social 
injustices, making it “a paradise for the few but sheer misery for, the 
masses”. 

The Nazi Party, he went on, was built ply. persuasion; “we 
did not force anybody to join our organization. We fought with spiri- 
tual weapons as long as the other side did the same, but we did not 
hesitate to use force if the others used force. National-Socialism 
conquered democracy in a democracy and by democracy”. 

He next made his usual references to the Tay of Versailles and to 


„his efforts, in vain, to remove its injustices by peaceful meth ods, 


recalling the occasions on which his outstretched hand had been 
ignored by Great Britain. On the last occasion, after the collapse 
in the West, “I was met by sneers and insults. They spat at me”. 

Warning America against helping Great Britain further, he said, - 
“if a State of that continent should attempt to intervene in the Euro- 
pe then our aim will change all the quicker. It will then be 

urope defending herself, and there should be no mistake about that. 
Whoever thinks he can help England should know that every ship, 
with or without escort, which comes within range of our torpedo 
tubes will be torpedoed”. 

Turning to the situation of Italy, he remarked that the gentlemen 
who said that Italy would break away should not invent revolutions in 
Milan. Now that the German squadrons were in Sicily they said that 
Germany would probably seize biclly, but such fairy tales could not 
stir a single soul in Germany or Italy. “Wherever we can strike at 
Britain we shall strike,” he declared. 

The ig Decne of the Axis partners was a comprehensive one and 
would wn up at the end of this war. The Duce and he were not 
Jews or business men. The clasp, of their hands was that of men of 
honour, and this would become evident during the year to the gentle- 
men who looked upon the Italian setbacks as an mdication of the collapse 
of the Axis. 

If Britain had hopes of Germany starving he could only say that 
Germany would never starve; rather would the English people starve. 
Germany would never suffer from lack of raw materials, for that the 
Four-Year Plan had already seen to. In conclusion, he said, they stepped - 
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into the New Year with defence forces mobilized and equipped as never 
before in their history. They had worked, and were going on working. 
In the spring their submarine warfare would begin in earnest, and their 
opponents would find that their opponents had not been sleeping. The 
Luftwaffe and the entire defence forces would, this way or that, bri 

about the ultimate decision. The German people entered the fin 

struggle with complete confidenee in their leaders. The year 1941 would 
become the historic year of the new order in Europe. The world would 
be opened to the people, and the tyranny of certain nations broken. It 
was the Germans’ firm conviction that they would achieve victory, and 
it would be their prayer that God Almighty would not forsake them. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


January 21 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been 
considerable activity over eastern England during daylight, but no 
important attack. À few bombs fell on the outskirts of London and at 
points in the Home and Eastern Counties. Some houses were damaged, 
but very few casualties occurred. In one town near London many 
incendiaries were dropped, but all were quickly put out. Single raiders 
were over East Anglia and, one of them machine-gunned a town four 
times, but there was only one casualty. 

The German communiqué stated that armed reconnaissance was 
continued over Britain up to the Orkneys, and important targets were 
successfully bombed. Two direct hits were also obtained on a steamer, 
and another merchantman was damaged. À 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Mang Prince and 
Refundo, with some loss of life in the latter. 

BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR : 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations. It was 
stated in Athens that in the central sector a fresh height of the greatest 
strategic importance had been occupied. Enemy raids were made on 
Eleusis, Corfu, and Herakleion (Crete), and 2 attacks were made in the 
Piraeus on Jan..20, but no military damage was done. One raider 
was shot down. The Ministry of Internal Security announced that the 
enemy had raided Salonika, causing neither damage nor casualties; 
Volos, where some houses were wrecked and pr injured; and 
Preveza, where there were also some casualties. Hospital installations 
were bombed and destroyed. An Aegean island was also bombed, but 
no casualties were caused. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy raids on Valona on the night of Jan. 
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19-20 and the next day. Many fires were started, and large explosions 
were caused in the et area. 

The Italian seated reported normal patrol and artillery activity 
_ and the intensive bom ing of naval bases, where hits were scored on 
harbour works and shipping. Troops and supply columns were also 
bombed in various localities and Italian bombers shot down 4 enemy 
fighters. An enemy raid on Valona caused no damage, and fighters . 

bomber. 





shot down a Blenheim 


" MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY > 

Malta was raided during the night and again during the day. Civilian 
property was damaged, but there were no casualties. Revised figures 
were issued showing that 19 enemy aircraft were destroyed in the raids 
on Jan. 19. 

The Italian commeigud reported the bombing of an aerodrome in 
Crete, causing fire and visible damage, and stated that an enemy raid 
on Catania caused some damage but no victims. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that shortly before noon Imperial troops, 
supported by the Navy and the RAF., pe | penetrated both 
the outer and inner defences of Tobruk to a depth of over 5 miles on a 
broad front. Many prisoners had been taken, including one general. 
The cruiser San Gsorgio was in flames in the harbour, together with a 
number of dumps and stores, petrol, and the like. The operations had 
begun before dawn after’a prolonged air attack on Tobruk. The 
R.A.F. announced that a heavy raid was also made on Tobruk on the 
previous night— Jan. 19-20—and direct hits scored on barracks, military 
Tepair shops, and a of some 200 tents. 

the Sudan the Italian forces continued their retreat eastward of 
Kassala, and were being vigorously pursued, and in the Metemma area 
British pressure continued unrelaxed, despite enemy air and artill 
activity. In Eritrea Assab was raided again, and in Abyssinia Neghelli 
was bombed by South African aircraft and administrative buildings 
set on fire and gutted. 

The Italian communiqué reported increased artillery activity around 
Tobruk, and enemy air activity i Tobruk and some material 
damage. In East Africa actions of Italian contingents against enemy 
mechanized fo were reported. Fighter ’planes gave strong support 
to the Italian forces and the enemy suffered considerable losses. For 
strategic reasons the Italian Command decided upon the evacuation 
of Kassala. Enemy ’planes raided Neghelli and Abak, and at the former 

caused. 


slight damage was 


January 22 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy aircraft 
dropped bombs early in the morning at a place on the Kent coast, but 
there were no casualties. Later on bombs were dropped at a place in 
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Yorkshire, doing only little damage while no casualties had been re- 
ported. Two enemy bombers were destroyed. 

The German comemuniqué rted reconnaissance flights over 
Britain and the Atlantic in which military targets in London and 
south-east England were successfully bombed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Hyperion, which 
had been seriously damaged by a torpedo. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only limited local operations. 
Semi-official reports stated that in the Klisura sector an important 
advance was carried out; also that the Italians were believed to be 
ae g new defences in front of Valona and Berat. 

e R A.F. announced a raid on Elbasan the previous day, when 
military buildings and the railway were hit and a violent explosion 
caused. 

The Italian communtquéd T ed local actions in the 11th Army 
Sector and the bombing and dive-bombing of enemy positions, roads, 
A.A. gun positions, etc. Military objectives in Salonika, Volos, Pre- 
veza, and Corfu were also effectively attacked. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that by dusk the previous day the defences 
of Tobruk had been penetrated to a depth of 8 miles and the forward 
troops had established themselves in positions directly overlooking, 
and within 3 miles of, the town. Operations were continuing satis- 
factorily. An evening communtgud issued in Cairo announced that 
Australian forces entered Tobruk shortly after noon, and that mopping 
up operations in the western sector of the defence perimeter were 


In the Sudan the pursuit of the Italians continued. East of Kassala 
the Italians were 40 miles beyond the frontier, and east of Metemma 
they continued to retreat. In Kenya enemy detachments which had 
been established south of the Abyssinian border were everywhere 
being driven back. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on Tobruk during the night of Jan. 20-21, 
when anti-aircraft batteries and the cross-roads north-east of El Gubbi 
aerodrome were heavily bombed, many explosions being seen. In 
Eritrea Massawa was raided the same night, and in Abyssinia Aisha 
railway station on Jan. 21. Near Adad lorries full of troops were 
machine-gunned, and at Burye fires were started in camps and forts. 
Rhodesian aircraft attacked motor transport between Bishia and Keru, 
and South African aircraft bombed Javello, scoring direct hits on enemy 
bombers. All the aircraft returned safely. . 

Press messages reported that the spearhead of the attack on Tobruk 
consisted of British tanks, Australian infantry, British yeomanry, and 
mechanized troops from the north of England, and that while the 
Australians were capturing gunnery strongholds in the centre of the 


B 
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Tobruk area, armoured divisions, including Free French Forces, held 
the garrison towards the west of the town. 

The Admiralty announced that naval units had been actively co- 
operating with the troops in Libya, bringing up large quantities of 
stores and water and landing them daily at points on the coast. They 
had also evacuated over 54,000 prisoners and taken back to the main 
bases much captured material, including many tanks in repairable 
condition. All the operations had been carried out without loss to the 
naval forces. Units of the Royal Australian Navy had played a con- 
spicuously successful part in them. 

It was also announced that a destroyer had captured 2 Italian 
motor schooners which were carrying supplies along the coast to 
Tobruk. 

The Italian communtqud stated that the enemy attack on Tobruk, 
which had been completely surrounded for the past 20 days and daily 
pounded by aircraft and artillery, began the previous morning. The 
attack was preceded by naval gunfire throughout the night; the follow- 
ing units had been identified as taking part in the attack: 3 Australian 
divisions, 2 heavy artillery regiments, 2 armoured divisions, and one 
motorized formation of so-called dissident French troops. At the end 
of the day the enemy succeeded in penetrating the line of fortifications 
in the eastern sector. 

. In East Africa enemy attacks at various points with motorized 
forces were stopped on prearranged positions, the enemy suffering 
considerable losses. 


i January 23 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that there was hardly any 
activity during the night, but a few bombs were dropped in the Eastern 
Counties in the evening, wrecking 3 empty houses, but doing very little 
other damage. An evening bulletin stated that there was little activity 
during the day, but three places in East Anglia had a few bombs, which 
damaged houses at two of them. Casualties were very few, and none 
of them fatal. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany stated that two 
small fighter sweeps were carried out the previous afternoon over 
France between the Straits of Dover and the Somme, during which 
low-level attacks were made on enemy aircraft at several aerodromes 
and on troops and ground defences at Montreuil, Le Touquet, and other’ 
places. All the 6 aircraft returned safely, without being engaged by the 
enemy. Several attacks were also made on enemy shipping. In the 
night bombers attacked targets at Düsseldorf and other parts of 
the Ruhr and 2 aerodromes in occupied territory. One aircraft was 
reported missing. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night single aircraft 
attacked various military objectives on the British East Coast. A port 
on the south-east coast was also successfully bombed. During the 

evious evening the enemy dropped a few bombs and incendiaries in 

estern Germany. Objectives of military importance were not hit, 
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and the damage was slight. One civilian was killed. Three enemy 
‘planes were brought down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY ' 

ITALO-GREEK WAR ; 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations, with 
150 prisoners and much material captured. The air force, without loss, 
successfully bombed targets in the battle zone. The Ministry of 
Internal Security reported a raid on the rural district of Janina the 
previous day, but stated that there were no casualties or damage. 
, Another Greek communiqué stated that “in to-day’s successful 
operations we captured enemy positions and over 200 prisoners among 
whom were 8 officers. Some material fell into our hands”. ; 

The R.A.F. reported another raid on Berat and on motor transport 
on the Berat-Kelcyre road. 

The Italian commenigqué stated that bombers as well as dive-bombers 
attacked troop concentrations, roads, bridges, and artillery installa- 
tions. Losses were inflicted on the enemy in local actions. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a night attack on Maritza, Rhodes, where many 
fires were ca at the aerodrome buildings. Other attacks were made 
on aerodromes at Comiso, Augusta, and Catania in Sicily, and on the 
harbour at Syracuse. Many explosions and fires were seen, but at 
Augusta low cloud prevented the results being fully observed. At 
Catania the railwa ay was also hit, and explosions caused. All the air- 
craft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that British ’planes raided Catania 
and another locality in Sicily in the night without causing any damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 1 f 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that the capture of Tobruk was completed 
the previous night. So far over 14,000 prisoners had been tgken, 
including a Corps Commander, a Divisional Commander, 2 other 
Generals, an Admiral, and a number of senior Stafi Officers. About 
200 guns of all calibres had been captured, with quantities of other 
material. The British casualties were under 500. Those of the enemy 
had not yet been ascertained, but 2,000 wounded were already being 
evacuated. Australian reports placed their own casualties at not more 
than 300. 

In Eritrea the Italians attempted to make a stand around Keru and 
Aicota, but were driven out, losing prisoners at Keru. South African 
aircraft supporting the British forces destroyed 2 enemy machines. 
In Abyssinia South African troops crossed the frontier from Kenya at 
a number of points from Lake Rudolf to the North Frontier Province. 
In Eritrea contact was being maintained with the Italians, who were 
` now holding defensive positions covering Biscia and Barentu, and in 
Abyssinia pressure on the enemy east of Metemma was beiig main- 
tained. 

The R.A.F. announced that Derna had been heavily bombed several 
times on the night of Jan. 20, and large fires and explosions caused in 
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barracks and other targets. Apollonia was raided the previous day. 
Fighters maintained contmuous patrols throughout the attack on 
Tobruk the previous day, and shot down an enemy fighter some 25 
thiles west of the town. One British aircraft was lost. In East Africa 
Assab and Adad were raided again. ` 

The Italian communiqué stated that the forces in Tobruk consisted 
only of one division énd a few naval and frontier guard units. On the 
other hand, the British themselves had had to admit that the losses 
sustained by their 5 attacking divisions were particularly serious. The 
hard fight around Tobruk continued throughout the previous day and 
only in the afternoon did the Australians succeed in entering the town, 
where everything had been set on fire and the old ship San Giorgio 
blown up. Enemy raids on some localities in Libya ca little damage. 
In East Africa there were artillery and patrol actions in the Gallabat 
sector, and enemy attacks in the Kern zone were repelled by counter- 
attacks which caused “remarkable losses” to the British.. 


í ‘January 24 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY , 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been very 
little enemy activity. A single machine crossed the east coast of Scot- 
land and anti-aircraft fire and fighters drove it off. No bombs were 
drop There had been 5 successive nights without an alarm in 
the London area. 
The German communiqué reported armed reconnaissance flights, 
when military targets in a port on the British east coast were bombed. 
An enemy ’plane was brought down in aerial combat. 


ry 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR j 7 
The Greek Press Ministry broadcast a communiqué reporting further 
advances and a further Italian withdrawal to new strong positions 
much farther in the rear than those they were forced to abandon. 
The Italian communiqué reported the capture of prisoners and 
automatic weapons, and the bombing of enemy troops by the air force. 


, MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


The Admiralty announced that the submarine Parthian had sunk 
a heavily laden Italian supply ship of about 7,000 tons south of Italy. 
The Italian igqué reported that British aircraft had flown over 
the town of Rhodes on the night of Jan. 22-23 and dropped bombs, 
“causing slight damage to a dwelling house. There were no casualties”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya the troops were continuing their 
advance westward, and that in Abyssinia reports had been received of 
patrol activities south and east of Lake Tana. 

The R.A.F. announced that Apollonia, Derna, and Maraua had been 
bombed the previous day, and barracks and aircraft hit. In Abyssinia 


v 
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South African aircraft bombed Sciasciamanna, 120 miles south of Addis 
Ababa, destroying 4 enemy aircraft, and Neghelli, hitting motor 
lorries. In Eritrea enemy aircraft were intercepted at Keru, 2 of them 
destroyed, and others damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The ‘Italian communiqué stated that the air force effectively bombed 
and machine-gunned motorized units, and that, “in the western part 
of Tobruk fortress our detachments offered some resistance throughout 
ee The enemy air force bombed Derna. On the Sudan 

nt, in Somaliland, and on the Kenya front fighting continued, and 
the air force was actively intervening. 


January 25 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS . 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy activi had 
been on a small scale and no aircraft had penetrated far inland. Single 
machines had crossed the coast and dropped bombs at 2 points in East 

lia, and a few people were killed and some injured.: 

espite bad weather Coastal Command ai carried out their 
usual patrol activities the previous day, and in the night bombed the 
submarine base at Lorient. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that air activity was limited the 
previous day to armed reconnaissance owing to bad weather. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR ; 

The official spokesman in Athens stated that heavy fighting had 
- taken place in the central sector, where Italian attacks had been 
hurled back and several strategic heights above Klisura captured. 
Prisoners taken numbered 530. Press messages reported air combats 
over the north-west front, and Italian raids on “back areas” and roads 
between Koritza and Florina. British aircraft took retaliatory action. 

The Italian communiqué stated that “in spite of adverse weather, 
Italian troops have been taking’ part in actions against enemy posi- 
tions”. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The German communiqué stated that British units on convoy west 
of Crete had been a ed the previous day by dive-bombers, and 


several hits scored on 3 heavy units. Another German report described’ 


2 of the latter as battleships. : 

The Italian and E stated that Italian aircraft took part, and 
_ scored hits on a cruiser. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA / 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that by the previous evening advanced 
elements of the forces were in contact with the enemy 3 miles east of 
Derna. A column of tanks was engaged and dispersed, 2 being ca 
and 4 destroyed. At Tobruk the count of prisoners showed that they 
would certainly number 20,000, and large quantities of guns and 
material were being sorted out. In Eritrea operations east of Keru 


` 
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and Aicota were developing satisfactorily, and over 600 prisoners had 
been taken. In Abyssinia pressure on enemy was increasing east 
of Metemma, patriot successes in the interior were reported, and more 
Italian posts had been abandoned. On the Kenya border British patrols 
were Dow operaene well across into enemy territory. 

‘The R.A.F. announced that raids were made on Maraua aerodrome 
on Jan. 23, and that at Derna 8 enemy aircraft were seen burning on 
the ground. The next day aircraft at Magram (45 miles south of 
Benghari) were attacked and damaged. In Eritrea the railway station 
at Bishia was bombed and motor transport parks attacked, and the 
station, aircraft on the ground, and motor rt at Agordat were 
bombed and hit. Umm Hagar and Keren were raided. 

In Abyssinia a Khartoum report stated that patriot forces had killed 
200 white Italian troops and captured others in an engagement on the 

“road between Dessie and Debra Tabor (east of Lake Tana) and had 
also defeated with heavy loss a banda force near Burye (south of 
Tana). 

The Italian commentgud stated that the last detachment resisting 
desperately in the western sector of Tobruk was overcome the previous 
day. The Italian forces only numbered about 20,000 in all, and they 
had resisted for 19 days a triple bombardment, and held out for 4 days 
against the final assault. The artillery fired on until the last shell, and 
caused heavy losses to the Australians. Italian losses had also been 

' heavy, and it had been learned, from the enemy, that 2,000 wounded 

had taken away from Tobruk. The Italian troops had fought 
heroically, The battle had now moved westward, and an advance by 
enemy detachments was repelled. In Eritrea fighting continued at 
Keru, and the air force supported the land forces. 


Janunary 26 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that oe the night bombs were 
dropped on a coastal town in Cornwall, but did little damage and caused 
very few casualties. There was no other activity. An evening bulletin 
stated that the only attack reported was by one machine, which dropped 
a bomb on the north-east coast withont effect. 

The German communtguéd stated that bombers attacked aerodromes 
in south-west land during the night. On the west coast 2 merchant 


. ships and i tions of military importance at a harbour were 
‘ bombed. The enemy did not fly over or occupied territory 
either during the day or night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced that the trawler Galvani was attacked in 
the morning by a JU.88 bomber, but attacked and destroyed it without 
oe damage or casualties. The bomber crew were captured on 
A BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
TLALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué stated that over 100 more prisoners had been 
taken, and that 6 enemy aircraft had been shot down, 3 of them over 
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Salonika. The Press Ministry announced that the Italian Commander 
had during the past 2 days attempted to launch some counter-attacks 
in order to maintain the moral of his troops, but all his efforts had 
been foiled. An attempt to break through the Greek lines had been 
broken and when the air force tried to support the Italian attack they 
dropped a number of bombs on their own contingents. About noon the 
Greeks secured the initiative and drove the Italians far behind their 
original positions, capturing many prisoners and material, including 
mortars and machine guns. ` 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Boulsar, near Elbasan, the 
previous day, when direct hits were scored on a camp and supply 
depot and large fires started. 

The Italian communiqué reported actions of a local character. Air- 
craft scatter-bombed and machin ed enemy supply transport 
and troop concentrations, and bom attacked military works at 
Salonika, hitting harbour installations, petrol dumps, warehouses, and 
the railway station. Two enemy aircraft were shot down, and one 
Italian ’plane failed to return. Naval units shelled the enemy defences 
along the Greek-Albanian coast. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY i 

The Italian communiqué stated that during the attack on British 
warships west of Crete on Jan. 24, besides the cruiser reported as hit, 
a battleship and a battle cruiser were each struck by large bombs. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the forward troops in contact with the 
enemy about Derna were being reinforced. in Eritrea the railway 
terminus at Biscia had been captured, with 100 prisoners, and opera- 
tions towards Agordat were continuing. The British forces were now 
nearly 100 miles inside Eritrea. 

The R.A.F. reported further raids on Maraua and Barce, and the 
destruction of an enemy bomber on the ground in an attack on Jarabub. 
Offensive patrol activity continued in the Martuba-Mekili area. In 
Eritrea aircraft made dive attacks during the advance east of Keru 
with considerable effect. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the actions in progress were 
valiantly supported by Italian ’planes, which were scatter-bombing 
and machine-gunnin e eny troops and mechanized units. Pursuit 
‘planes shot down 4 Gloster ai the previous day. In East Africa 
enemy forces had been bombed and 4 Polish aircraft shot down in 
flames. 


January 27 ; 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there was some 
very slight activity during the early part of the night, but no bombs 
were dropped. An evening bulletin stated that an enemy aircraft 
dropped several bombs on a north-east coast town in the morning, 
seriously injuring a few persons but causing little damage. Later a 
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bomber crossed the east coast and dropped bombs which killed several 
people and damaged some houses. It was shot down by A.A. fire and 
the crew of 4 captured. 

Operations pea Germany were confined to an attack on Hanover, 
where several fires were started in industrial targets, All the aircraft 
returned. Reports from Swedish sources stated that Narvik had 
recently’ been raided during the night by British bombers, which 
attacked the ore quays, the railway area, barracks, and a bridge. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on shipping off 
the English south-east coast, and stated that during the night the 
enemy had dropped bombs at several points in west and central | 
Germany. Fires which were caused were quickly extinguished and 
the material damage was insignificant. Four civilians were killed. 
Three aircraft were missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREBK WAR 4 

Semi-official reports in Athens stated that the Italians had launched 
4 local counter-attacks within the past 48 hours in the central sector, 
but all had been defeated. Between Klisura and Berat a breach was 
made in their lines, and the Athens wireless stated that the enemy’s 
losses in the fighting were the heaviest since the beginning of the war. 

The Italian communigué reported “local actions and increased patrol 
activity”. Aircraft bombed enemy troops. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations in the Derna area were develop- 
ing satisfactorily. The prisoners taken at Tobruk numbered over 
25,000, with 22 medium and 28 light tanks. Enumeration of captured 
guns was proceeding. In Eritrea the British forces were closing in on 
the enemy holding positions about Agordat and Barentu, and farther 
south Umm Hagar had been evacuated the previous day. Prisoners 
captured in these operations numbered over 1,100. Abyssinia 
further patriot successes were reported in the interior, and in the 

` Metemma area operations were progressing. ` 

The R.A.F. reported raids the previous day on Barce and Derna 
aerodromes, direct hits being scored on buildıngs and near hangars and 
aircraft at the former. In air combats 3 CR42s were shot down near 
Mekili and 2 G50s near Derna. A 579 was destroyed on the ground. 
One aircraft failed to return. 

In Eritrea raids were made on a bridge at Tellina and on motor 
transport at Barentu and at Umm Hagar (on the frontier north of 
Metemma). A landing ground in the Tellina-Barentu area was bombed 
and motor transport machine-gunned. 

The Italian commemiqud stated that their troops had damaged tanks 
and armoured cars during violent encounters south and east of Derna, 
and that 2 British aircraft had been brought down. On the Sudan 
front fighting continued, the ground forces receiving continuous and 
efficient support from their aircraft. On the Kenya- front Italian 
Enos took strong enemy columns by surprise and inflicted heavy 
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January 28 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that an enemy ’plane 
dropped several bombs in the eastern counties, causing little damage 
and no casualties, and that later a number of aircraft crossed the south 
coast and dropped bombs through the clouds, but no important damage 
was reported and there were very few casualties. Four daylight alerts 
sounded in London after 8 nights without a raid. Bombs were drop 
in a residential area and considerable damage was done to houses, but 
there was only one fatal casualty. Damage was also done in a district 
on the London outskirts, but the casualties were very few. One enemy 
’plane machine-gunned a train in eastern England and also dropped 
bombs, but no casualties were reported. 

The Admiralty announced that on Jan. 25 the trawlers Sivathrannock, 
Galvani, and eis had engaged a raider and set it on fire, and that 
the following day the trawler Wallace and the drifters Fisher Boy and 
Reids, during an attack on merchant ships, had engaged and destroyed 
at least 2 enemy aircraft. No damage or casualties were sustained in 
any of the actions. One of the merchantmen also hit and destroyed ane 
of the enemy aircraft. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the presumed loss of the submarine 
Triton. 


; BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced local activity and the capture of 
some enemy positions, with 90 prisoners and Some automatic weapons. 
A tank attack was repelled and 4 tanks destroyed. : 

The R.A.F. raided Elbasan again, scoring direct hits on military 
buildings and stores. : 

The Italian communiqué reported local operations, in which heavy 
losses were inflicted on the enemy and prisoners and automatic weapons 
captured. The air force carried out strong offensive actions against 
columns of lorries, troop concentrations, and installations. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

‘An official communiqué issued in Malta stated that aircraft flew over 
the island in the morning and dropped bombs, killing 4 and wounding 
9 R.A.F. personnel. Some damage was done to Government property, 
but there were no civilian casualties or damage. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Catania was raided during the 
night, but there was neither damage nor casualties. A raid on Naples 
and its neighbourhood caused slight damage and no victims. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that concentration of the forces in the Derna 
area was continuing. In Eritrea the operations in the Agordat- 
Barentu were progressing satisfactorily, and mobile troops continued 
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to press the Italians retreating from Umm Hagar and captured a 
further 100 prisoners. The R.A.F. reported further attacks on enemy 
stores, airfields, and lines of communication in East Africa and Lib 
the previous day. The railway stations at Keren and Aisha and the 
bridge and road east of Adarte were bombed and damaged; also 
warehouses at Assab and aircraft on the ground at Gura. The airfield - 
at Apollonia wag raided on the previous 2 days. All the aircraft re- 
turned safely. 

It was Announced in Cairo that Free French Forces of the Camel 
Corps operating from Equatorial Africa had advanced over 200 miles 
into Libya, and on Jan. 17 attacked the Italian town and fort of 
Murruk, the capital of Fezzan. They wrecked the aerodrome and 
destroyed the aircraft on the ground, and then withdrew im the face 
of superior forces of the enemy. 

The Italian communiqué stated that fighting continued east of 
Derna, and an enemy column was repell Heavy losses were in-. 
flicted and prisoners captured. The air force plastered with shrapnel 
and machine-gun fire enemy armoured units and infantry, and fighters 
shot down 2'Hurricanes. On the Kenya front native contingents 
surprised an enemy post, inflicting heavy losses. Air formations 
bombed lorries and armoured cars, fighter ’planes shot down a Gloster 
machine, and a reconnaissance “plane shot down another enemy 
aircraft. 


January 29 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
Se on a dropped in the Thames 


Estuary during the day åt 2 points on the outskirts of London, but 
caused very few casualties. Aircraft were also reported near a town 


.. in central Scotland, and air fighting over a north-east coast town. 


The German fommuni stated that single aircraft successfully 
attacked military objectives in London the previous day, and also 
scored further hits on railway installations in a town in east England. 
Long-range guns shelled military targets in south-east England. The 
enemy did not fly over German or occupied territory in the night or 
the previous day. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR i 

The Greek communiqué reported limited local operations and the 
capture of some prisoners. Two enemy aircraft were shot down. The 
Press Ministry stated that during the last 24 hours the Italians had 
continued their desperate attempts to initiate an offensive, but their 
attacks had been completely repulsed and they had ered heavy 
losses. Two battalions were completely cut off from their base and 
supplies, and 2 other detachments which started to attack on Jan. 27 
were dispersed by gun fire, while the air force isolated them, and they 
eee ing ma wood. An enemy attack in the centre was also 
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The Ministry of Security announced that Salonika had been bombed 
and the military hospital hit, causing casualties among the stafi. 

The R.A.F. reported an áction enemy aircraft in the Koritza 
area in which several of them were aged. During an offensive patrol 
the previous day in Southern Albania an enemy bomber was destroyed 
and several others damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian comensunigué reported that local actions had secured 
possession of important positions, and the capture of prisoners and 
arms. The air force bo: military objectives in Salonika and the 
railway to Athens. Five enemy aircraft were shot down and 2 Italian 
“planes failed to return. 








MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced a heavy raid on Capodichino (Naples) 
aerodrome on the night of Jan. 27, when bombs set a large bui on 
fire and started other fires. The railway junction and marshalling yards 
at Naples were also hit, and fires eee xplosions caused. The same hight 
Catania aerodrome was_ attacked, bombs seen to burst on the ' 
runway and in buildings ‘beside the iauding gone also Comiso, where 
fires started, causing 6 explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that pressure on the enemy in the Derna area 
was increasing. In Eritrea operations in the Agordat-Barentu sector 
were developing, and close pursuit of the enemy withdrawal from Umm 

was continuing and 73 more prisoners had been taken. In 
Teen Somaliland: vs vigorous patrol activity continued in numerous 
areas across the frontier. 

The R.A.F. stated that activity the previous day was mainly ' con- 
fined to protection by ‘fighter patrols of the Seis Spares aries and 
attacks on the retreating enemy between Derna and 
Italian fighters were shot down. On the Martuba airfield 14 ag 
aircraft were found abandoned. In Eritrea Keren railway bridge and 
ey were bombed, and in Kenya South African aircraft heavily . 

mbed the Moyale area on Jan. 26. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced at on Jan. 25 a South African patrol 
contacted the enemy in the Moyale area and drove them off, subse- 
aoe. repelling a counter-attack and inflicting many fatal casualties. 

an. 27 the air force bombed the Sololo area. 

e Italian communiqué stated that south of Derna an enemy 
armoured division was thrown back with heavy losses, and the air force 
bombed armoured units, lorries, and troops without respite. In East 
Africa on the Kenya front repeated attacks on the enemy forced him 
to withdraw. An enemy raid on Asmara caused no damage. 


Jamary 30 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry a a in the morning small-scale activity for a 
few hours after dark. Bombs were dropped, mostly in London and the 
outskirts. Damage was not extensive, and was confmed mainly to 


\ 
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houses, but a few people were killed. Bombs also dropped on a town in 
the north-east and a town in the west, but caused no casualties. An 
evening bulletin stated that .single aircraft dropped bombs in the 
London,area, the east Midlands (where a village street was machine- 
gunned), the south-east, and in East Anglia, damaging property, but 
not causing many casualties. One bomber was shot down. 

During the day enemy fighters attacked the Dover balloon barrage 
and shot some of them down before being driven off by A.A. fire. 

The i also announced that a small bomber force attacked 
targets at elmshaven and other places in North-West Germany 
in the night. All the aircraft Pene 

The German communiqué reported attacks on industrial installations 
. “on the east coast of the Midlands”, and in south-eastern d. 
Strong bomber units attacked military targets around London in the 
night. The same night the enemy dropped bombs in 2 localities in 
North-West Germany, which all hit residential quarters, among 
them a workmen’s camp. A number of civilians were killed and 
* injured. The material damage was unimportant. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Pelton. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported “limited but successful activity”, 
and the spokesman in Athens added that the enemy had continued his 
desperate efforts to launch a counter offensive. but they had ended in 
disaster. Two battalions had been cut off, and in the Northern and 
Central sectors 2 other counter-attacks had been repelled. Italian 
losses in the past week were reported to be very heavy, and in the coast 
sector alone their total ties were estimated at 7,000, including 
prisoners. Aircraft destroyed were believed*to number 70, with others 


The Italian communiqué stated that bad weather impeded the opera- 
tions. Prisoners and weapons were captured in actions by strong 
Italian patrols. . i 


NORTH AND 'EAST AFRICA i 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Derna during the morning, 
and stated that in Eritrea the concentration of forces in the Agordat- 
Barentu sector was proceeding smoothly.’ In Somaliland work was 
progressing on improving forward roads in D of the advanced, 
S, whose activities continued unabated. It was announced in 

iro that bombs were dropped in the Suez Canal area in the 
BL I but they caused neither damage nor casualties. ` 

The Italian communiqué rted intensive activity of artillery, 
patrols, and fast moving de ents, and stated that in East Africa 
on the northern front Australian contingents were repelled and a 
locality reoccupied, prisoners and arms being captured. On the 
southern front enemy columns were put to flight by attacks in 3 
different sectors. Air formations heavily bombed motorized contin- 
gents, troops, and installations. British ’planes made incursions on 
air bases, and one was shot down. f 
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January 31 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS : A - 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that single aircraft 
dropped bombs in the London area and at a few places in southern 
land. In London some houses and other buildings were damaged 
and a few fires started. The casualties reported were not numerous. 
Elsewhere little damage was done. Two of the raiders were oe 
Among places hit in London were 3 hospitals, but the ties 
involved were not numerous. One raider bombing an East Anglian 
town also machine-gunned the streets. A south-west fishing village 
suffered damage when bombs fell in a closely packed residential area. 
The German communiqué stated that during the previous day daring 
low-level attacks were made against aerodromes, anti-aircraft À 
motor columns, factories, and railways in south-east England, a hits 
scored repeatedly among bombers on the ground. A munition dump 
was blown up north-east of London, and factories were hit east of 
Cambridge, near Stortford, and near Nottingham. No enemy aircraft 
penetrated into Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local operations and the 
capture of some positions, with about 200 prisoners. Semi-official 
reports stated that the Italians had launched a general offensive the 
previous day throughout the front, but had succeeded nowhere, and at 
some points were driven back behind their original positions. They 
suffered heavy losses, particularly between Klisura and Berat. The 
Greek air force was active bombing and machine-gumning enemy 
concentrations and communications. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bomber and fighter formations 
had effectively attacked roads, bridges, etc., and dive-bombed troops . 
from a low level. One machine was lost. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA : . 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that “operations continued to'develop to our 
advantage on all fronts”. The R.A.F. reported several attacks on 
Barce aerodrome the previous day, direct hits being scored on hangars 
and other buildings. A CR42 was shot down. In Abyssinia a bridge on 
the Mega-N i road was straddled with bombs, and are 
artillery and infantry positions in the Moyale area were bombed and 
machine-gunned. J 


Press messages reported that the Italians, some 6,000 strong, were 
making a stand in a ravine west of Derna. . 

A Nairobi communiqué stated that patrols were now 40 miles inside 
Somaliland, and had taken prisoners in minor encounters. 

The Italian communigud stated that the High Command had ordered 
the evacuation of Derna, and the troops had taken up positions to the 
west and south, ing from there an attack by Australian motorized 
forces. Enemy raids on one locality in C ca killed 3 people and 
did slight material damage. In East Africa enemy attacks on the 
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northern front were with notable losses, The air force vigor- 
ously bombed enemy batteries, troops, etc., and shot down a Gloster 
aclina The German air force made an effective raid on Suez and 


February 1 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


The Air Ministry announced in-the evening that there had been some 
activity over af East Anglia and bombs were dro at several 
places in Norfolk and Suffolk, damaging buildings and causing a few 
casualties. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR l 

The Greek communigud reported local successes, and the capture of 
a further 150 prisoners. An enemy tank attack was smashed, 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions, and the 
. capture of nearly 200 prisoners. The spokesman in Athens stated that 
far beyond Klisura the Greeks still continued to advance and retained 
the initiative, and in the central sector had captured the Restul 
heights of 5,700 feet, where the enemy had been forced to abandon 
fortifications prepared long before the Kli struggle. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on a camp north-west of Tepelini, in 
which direct hits were scored on a large building and troops were 
machine-gunned from a low level. All the aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that contact with the enemy west of Derna was 
being maintained, and that pressure was being intensified on the Italian 
forces in the Agordat-Barentu area. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Tripoli in the night, when 
many bombs were dropped on ships and seaplanes in the harbour. A 
vessel of 8,000 tons was set on fire, one o 4,000 tons also hit, and’ 
another of 8,000 tons damaged. Other bombs straddled the southern 
mole and seaplane hangars and caused explosions and fires. Other fires 
started at the Customs jetty. The aerodrome at Barce was raided the 

Tevious day, and bombe seen to burst among hangars, tents, and the 

arracks. Two aircraft were set on fire, and a CR42 was shot down in 
air fighting. \In Eritrea Assab' was bombed, and at Torammi, south- 
east of Asmara, 3 aircraft on the ground were destroyed. All the air- 
craft returned safely. 


February 2 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the evening that there had been 
slight activity during the day over eastern England, and bombs were 
dropped at a few places, but did little damage and caused no casualties, 
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Bombs dro at 2 places on the Kent coast damaged houses and 
shops and injured a few people. 

A communiqué on the operations against Germany reported an attack 
on the Brest docks in the night, and stated that trols and reconnais- 
sances were carried out the previous day despite weather. Two air- 
craft were missing. A later commmmiguéd reported an attack just before 
dawn on Boulogne and Ostend, and during the day offensive sweeps by 
over 100 fighters over the Straits of Dover and enemy occu ied territory. 
Three enemy fighters were destroyed. A small force of bom attacked 
the docks at Boulogne at the same time, and Coastal Command air- 
craft bombed aerodromes at Ostend and Berck, shooting dewn an enemy 
fighter. One aircraft failed to return. 


damaged, and hangars and barracks hit. In east England 2 factories 
and a harbour were bombed. During the night the enemy did not fly 
over Germany or occupied territory. 

The German News Agency stated that British raiders flying over the 
French coast had done no ee e nEn but had damaged some 
houses at Boulogne and killed 7 civilians. Two raiders were shot down, 
and a third landed undamaged on a German aerodrome and the crew 
were captured. ‘ 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué stated that more important points had been 
occupied, and 270 prisoners taken, with many automatic weapons, 
mortars, etc. The Atheris radio reported that in the actions north of 
Klisura the Greeks had stormed “Peak 1960”, one of the strongest 
itions in the country on which the Italians were basing a big counter- 
attack, and that in the coastal sector they had administered the severest 


ey aa had had since Cavallero assumed command. 
The i of Marine announced that the submarine Papanskolss 
had sunk an escorted transport of 10,000 tons off Brindisi on Une 28. 

The R.A.F. announced an attack on Valona, where bombs were 
dropped on store houses, munition dumps, and a timber depot, and 
batteries were machine-gunned. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of prisoners and a 
large quantity of arms abandoned by an enemy detachment recently , 
defeated. It suffered heavy losses, and in one sector of the Tomo- 
ritza valley ,200 dead were counted. Enemy ‘planes bombed the 
hospital zone of Valona, causing damage and casualties. 
"MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Two Italian aircraft were d yed at Malta the previous day. No 
‘bombs were dropped. ` 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the concentration of the forces in the area 
west of Derna was proceeding smoothly. In Eritrea Agordat was cap- 
tured the previous day, with many hundreds of prisoners, guns, and 
transport. Eleven tanks and 15 guns were destroyed, and the enemy 
suffered heavy casuasties. By the gyening advanced units were in close 
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poe of the enemy retreating towards Keren. South of Barentu 
iacundi was occupied, with prisoners from the Italian force which had 
withdrawn from Umm Hagar. The Italians retiring from the Walkait 
district had been forced to abandon the bulk of their transport and were 
moving eastward by mountain tracks. The enemy were also in full 
retreat on the Metemma-Gondar road, while in Somaliland their ad- 
vanced screen was falling back all along the line. 

ae RAF. stated that the South African aircraft attacked and hit 

: at Mega and Javello, in Abyssinia, and bombed aero- 
aoa at Zula and FI Gheds in Bette Gad store dampe of Ast: 
All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian commentqud sina that in Cyrenaica there was nothing 
of importance to report. Two enemy ’planes were shot down in air 
combat. Raids on air bases’ caused some damage but no casualties. 
Installations at Sollum and Bardia were bombed effectively by German 
aircraft and at Bardia a 10,000 ton ship was sunk. German aircraft 
also sank 3 vessels along the coast on Jan. 31 and seriously damaged 
3 others. In Eritrea there was bitter fighting between Agordat 
and Barentu, and the air force took part, without respite, destroying 
many enemy ‘motor-vehicles. 


February 3 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
, The Air Ministry stated that during the day enemy raids were made 
by single aircraft over the east and south-east coasts. Bombs were 
ped at several places in London and the surrounding districts, 

a i and in Kent, and a few people were killed in a town on 
the Kent coast. Elsewhere was slight and casualties few. 
An enemy bomber was shot down off the Essex coast. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that targets in the north- 
west of occupied France were attacked by a small number of bombers 
on offensive patrol just before dawn. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous day successful 
attacks were made on aerodromes, factories, warehouses, and railways 
in south-east England, and that at one aerodrome bombers were 
destroyed. The enemy lost 3 aircraft. 


: BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR : 

The Greek communiqué announced the ca of some prisoners in 
local activities. Semi-official reports gave the number of prisoners to 
date as 18,500. ‘They also stated that the Italians launched 2 counter- 
attacks on Feb. 1 between Berat and Klisura, but both failed, and they 
were not resumed the next day. 

The Italian communiqué reported only patrol and artillery activity, 
and the machine-gunning of enemy troops from the air. : 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced a successful attack the previous da 
on one of the main sources of Pe ee, in Sardinia. One ak 
failed to return. . A ¢ 


ayaa ols 
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The Italian wireless stated that enemy aircraft dropped bombs and 
2 torpedoes on a dam in the River Tirso and others on open fields, . 
none of which caused any damage or casualties. One of the machines 
was shot down and the crew captured. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that preparations for the continuation of the 
advance from Derna were proceeding. In Eritrea the enemy had 
evacuated Barentu, which was occupied the previous day, and in 
the northern sector mechanized troops were pressing back Italian 
forces withdrawing towards Keren. In Abyssinia the pursuit of the 
enemy retreating toward Gondar continued, obliging them to abandon 
and destroy stores and material of all kinds. South African forces 
occupied the frontier posts of El Gumu and Gorai, 10 miles inside the 
Abyssinian border on the Dukana front. The Italians lost heavily, 
and the South Africans went on to occupy Hobok, west of Gorai. 
Somaliland patrol activity was expanding and deepening the British 
penetration. ` 

The R.A.F. reported continued activity on the roads between 
Derna and Ben i, and the machine-gunning of lorries and troops 
at Slonta, 25 miles south-west of Apollonia, ‘13 lorries being destroyed. 
Other attacks were made on transport at Maraua and on the road to 
Gubba. At Apollonia aerodrome 4 aircraft on the ground were de- 
stroyed, and transport and troops were machine-gunned. At Cyrene 
a CR42 was shot down. 

In East Africa the South African aircraft bombed enemy emplace- 
ments on Feb. 1, and the R.A.F. attacked the fort and buildings at 
Barentu during the army offensive: It also bombed a transport park, 
putting out of actign at least 50 lorries. At Agordat a S79 was shot 
down, and west of Asmara the road was bombed'and motor transport 
attacked. One aircraft failed to return. A later R.A.F. communi 

heavy raids on Castel Benito and the surrounding area ae 
the night, when at least 7 aircraft were destroyed on the ground an 
others damaged. Hangars and other buildings were hit and fires started. 
Transport on the road west of the aerodrome and on the main road 
near Zanzur was machine-gunned.. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that on Jan. 31 a merchant ship 
evacuating Italian prisoners from the Lib coast was bombed by 
Sree cratt Gelived o be Goan anda arpe namber ol casualties 
caused among the prisoners, many of them fatal. : 

The Italian communiqué stated that in North Africa British 
mechanized columns were successfully bombed, and in Eritrea hard 
fighting continued between Agordat and Barentu. 


j rte 


CHRONOLOGY 
ABYSSINIA f 
Jan. 15.—The Emperor Haile Selassie arrived by air at a landing 
ground prepared for him by British and Ethiopian troops some 300 
miles inside the Italian lines. He was accompanied by his two sons 
and by Ras Kassa. An Ethiopian regiment gave himi the Royal salute, 
and he then hoisted the red, and gold Royal Stan 


Jan. 22.—Appointment of Australian officer to command first 
contingent of new Army raised in the Sudan. (Sss Sudan.) 


ALGERIA 

Jan. 30.—General Weygand arrived at Bona’and inspected the troops 
‘there and at Constantine. 

Feb. 1.—General Weygand broadcast to the people of French Africa 
and, gees as the personal representative of Pétain, said he ' 
wished “to emphasize that we expect you to collaborate in the rebirth 
of France. My instructions to-day are to have confidence in our chief. 
... In the new Africa, which we are to build, there will be no place for 
politicians. We must all unite for the tasks of the future, which include 
... the foundation of a new and sound youth movement, and finding 
work for everybedy, labourers and artisans, as well as.the replacing of 
those called to the colours”. 

Propagandists were at work, and there had been many rumours, but 
they must have full confidence in the Marshal. Severe measures would 
be-taken against those who launched irresponsible propaganda. They 
must remember that Pétain was Aer OU a great national revolu- 
tion. “I know you want news from me,” he concluded, “but you must 
be patient. ... What we want from you now is faith and confidence.” 


AUSTRALIA : 
Jan. 23.—The Minister for Air announced that the RA.AF. 
squadrons ing overseas: would be more than doubled in the next 


few months, and also would represent only a fraction of the new 
effort in which Australia, New Zealand, and Canada were co-operating. 

Jan. 29.—The Prime Minister announced that he proposed to transfer 
to Australia a considerable part of the aircreft manufacturing plant 
of the United Kingdom, with the workmen, and possibly their families. . 
The plan bad been discussed by the War Council ' 

Feb, 3.—Mr. Menzies in Palestine, and issue of statement. (See 
Palestine.) | 


BELGIUM : ` 

Jan. 21.—Signature of Purchase and Financial Agreements with 
British Government relating to the Congo and statement by the’ 
Minister of Finance. (Ses Great ii ERN 

Jan. 29.—Estimates of the number of in the country gave it 
as about 1 million, and the number of troops was stated to be steadily 
increasing. 
Other reports stated that food restrictions were constantly being 
tightened, and that there was a serious shortage of coal.“ , 
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BERMUDA ` ak 
` Jan. 27.—It was announced that £5, 000 had just been contributed 
to the Spitfire Fund in London, making £21,891 collected so far by 


the people of the Island, and quite apart from the Government 
contribution. 


BULGARIA 


Jan. 22.—The King received Col Donovan, who also saw the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister, and visited the military, 
school in Sofia. He then left for Belgrade. 

It was understood that he was given, assurances ‘that as long as it 
depended on the King and Government nothing would be done to 
cause complications in the Balkans, and that Bulgaria desired friendly 
relations with Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

The German Legation asked the to stop publishing reports 
from Bucarest describing the “new order” in Ravaniad in critical terms. 

Jan. 25.—A German technical exhibition was opened in Sofia, and 
was visited b 

Jan. 2. Ai ae oat aerial hate Geng Raa eee E 
the Secretary of the German Propaganda Ministry, and von Pfarpocki, 
head of the Cultural Department in the Reich Foreign Office. The 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister were also stated to have 
conferred with German propagandists. 

Jan 27.—The Prime Minister stated, according to reports from 
Swiss sources, that a Nazi “new order” would change relations between 
States and build new frontiers, and Bulgaria must therefore become 
“an invincible fortress’. He warned the people that they must not 
overlook the implications of the “new order”, and must do all for the 
protection of the country. 

Jan. 29.—A written petition to the Government by 15 Deputies 
representing the Opposition was tabled in Parliament, asking what steps 
the Cabinet had taken to safeguard the country’s neutrality 
invasion, and what was its attitude regarding the Soviet eels pay 
pact of mutual military assistance. 

German pressure on the Government was reported to be growing 
steadily more intense. 

Jan. 31.—The Communist group in the Sobranje tabled a motion 
censuring the Government for its en policy and demanding a public 
statement on the subject. : 


CANADA 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Howe, the Minister of Munitions, arrived back in 
North America on board the battleship King George V, and it was 
announced that he was staying in Washington to attend the conference 
of the North American Supply Committee. 

Jan. 25.—The press published a statement by Mr. Howe, who said 
that tins for the transfer of British war industries to Canada a 
considerable scale had been completed during his visit to ET 

Feb. 1.—It was learnt that the. Canadian shipyards were 
minor warships for the British Navy, as well as for the Canadian Nove 
Since the war began orders to a value of £15} million had been placed, 
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providing for 70 corvettes, of which 10 were for Britain, 50 mine- 
sw. , of which 12 were for Britain, and some 400 small boats. 
Fe 2.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, announced that there’ 
would be dispatched oversea successively (1) the balance of the 
troops for the corps already in Britain; (a) an army tank brigade; 6) 
the 3rd Canadian Division, with a full complement of corps troops; an 
(4) an armoured division. 
The Navy, now possessing 175 ships, would be expanded to a 
of 413 hig and 26,920 personnel by March 31, 1942. The strength of 
the ian Air Force, now 36,000, would be doubled, and 25 new 
squadrons would be created, and, apart from this, many thousand 
Canadian airmen would be sent oversea to join the R.A.F. i 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Jan. 23.—During a discussion at a meeting of the Shanghai rate- 
payers a Japanese named Hayashi shot at and wounded Mr. Keswick, 
the chairman of the Municipal Council. E OAA 
Jan. 24.—An official Japanese statement issued in Shanghai ex- 
pressed regret at the attack on Mr. Keswick, and promised that 
measures would be taken to prevent the recurrence of such an incident. 


SOUTH CHINA 

Jan. 31.—Kunming was raided by the Japanese and much damage 
done. Lungchow was also raided again; and the French Consulate and 
mission hit. 

SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Feb. 1.—The Japanese reported the defeat of a Chinese army of 
100,000 men in an offensive in Southern Honan. 

Feb. 2.—It was stated in Chungking that the Japanese offensive had 
failed, and the Chinese forcks were closing in on the Japanese troops. 


EGYPT 


' Feb. 1—Mohamed Pasha Mahmud, the former .Prime Minister, 
died in Cairo. A 


ERE 

Jan. 25.—The Minister of Supplies, speaking in Dublin, said there 
were still among them people who spoke and acted as if the war were 
being fought upon another planet instead of within sight of their own 
shores. ey in Eire had the right to be neutral and a right to have 
their neu ity respected, but rights alone were poor protection for 
small States when great Empires were at war. It was contrary to the 
truth‘to say that the er of invasion was past; within a few weeks 
or months the crisis would come, and with it the greatest danger to 
Eire. If they were lucky they would merely have to endure a shortage 
of supplies—as Mr. de Valera had said, there was no country in Europe 
more effectively blockaded than Eire. nee 
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Jan. 29.—Mr. de Valera, in a broadcast, announced the rationing of 
tea (petrol, coal, wheat, and flour were already rationed) and said the 
nation would remain in danger until peace came. In blockading each 
other the belligerents were blockading Eire, how far directly or of 
design they need not wait to examine. He urged the farmers to grow 
more foodstuffs, saying their reserves of wheat would scarcely carry 
them through after the next harvest, and also urged the substitution of 
the potato for flour. 

Jan. 31.—It was announced that provision had been made, under 
the Emergency Powers Act, for trial by military courts should the 
necessity arise. 

FRANCE 

Jan. 21.—The Journal Officiel announced that the costs incurred by 
the Government for the ee the army of occupation had been 
raised from 73,000 to 85,000 ion francs. 

Signature of British trade agreement with the Cameroons. (See 
Great Briain.) > | 

Admiral Leahy saw Admiral Darlan and General Huntziger. 

The Government were understood to have protested formally to 
the British Government about the seizure of the Mendoza off the 
Brazilian coast. 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast to the people, and statement by British 
Foreign Secretary about British subjects in Paris. (Ses Great Britasn.) 

Jan. 23.—It was announced in Vichy that France had accepted the 
Japanese offer to mediate in the conflict between Indo-China and 
Thailand. It was generally understood that the decision was prompted 
by Germany, which wished to exclude any possibility of American 
intervention. , 

Jan. 24.—Marshal Pétain appointed a National Council of 188 
members, made up of representatives of agricultute, industry, the 

_ professions, and the services. It was a purely advisory body, without 
either legislative or constitutional functions. 

Jan. 25.—Col. de la Rocque was arrested by the Germans while 
crossing into the occupied zone. 

Marshal Pétain gave a lunch in honour of Admiral Leahy, at 
which M. Flandin and Admiral Darlan were present. 

Jan. 28—The press, describing the National Council as “a 
synthesis of the spiritual and material energies of France and of her 
Empire’, announced that it contained 41 Deputies, 27 Senators, 31 
industrialists, 28 agriculturists, 16 scientists, 15 merchants, 6 men 
each from the Services and the ex-Service organizations, some journalists, 
a colonial official, and 3 priests. Among the well-known names were 
those of M. Bonnet, M. Marquet, M. Faure, M, Lamoureux, M. Frossart, 
M. André Siegfried, Col. de la Rocque, M. Doriot, Col. Fonck (the 
airman), M. Francois-Poncet, and M. Germaine ‘Martin. The Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the head of the Protestant Church, and a number 
of University professors were also members. e NE 

Jan. 27.The retirement was reported, by German agencies, of 
M. Alibert, the Minister of Justice, and the ap intment of Prof. 
Barthélemy to succeed him. Other reports stated that the Minister 
of Labour, M. Bélin, had also resigned. f 
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Col. de la Rocque was released, after an inquiry had revealed that 
charges that he had urged resistance to the German Army of 
occupation were baseless. 

M. de Brinon returned to Paris after a visit to Berlin. 

Jan. 28*—Admiral Leahy made a statement to the foreign press 
in which he said a cectain Belgian paper had reported that he was of 
opinion that the British would be defeated in the war. ‘In the interests, 
of truth and accuracy,” he said, “I should like to take this opportunity 
to say that the aforesaid Belgian report is completely false. My personal 
opinion is that the British Government can and will prosecute the 
present war to a successful conclusion.” 

Reports from German sources announced the issue by Marshal Pétain 
of an “Act of Constitution”, No. 7, establishing the responsibility of 
Ministérs and officials to the Head of the State. It declared that the 
“Führer principle” had been extensively introduced into the 
State structure. Article 1 provided that Ministers and high officials 
should “take their oath before the Chief of State, solemnly promising 
to fulfil their duties in accordance with the good of the State and the 
laws of honour and uprightness”, and Article 2 laid it down that they 
were personally responsible to the Chief of State, and ‘“‘this responsibility 
places their person and property under an obligation”. . 

The Act was retrospective, applying to Ministers and others who had 
held office within the past 10 years. ; 

Jan. 29.—The press contained no reference to Admiral Leahy’s state- 
ment about his faith in British victory. 

- The Havas Agency ennounced that administrative commissions of the 
7 to 9 members which were to act in each Department as advisory 
bodies to the prefect would shortly be set up, and would replace the 
Councils General (which had been suspend indefinitely). i 

Jan. 30.—Marshal Pétain was understood to have received an open ` 
letter from patriots in occupied territory warning him against collabora- 
tion with Hitler, who had broken so many promises, and “‘who has 
lied and is lying to yox”. 

There was still time, it declared, to show that the conqueror of 
Verdun had not lost feith in France. “One word from you and French- 
men will be ready once again to suffer if assured of honour and liberty.” 

Jan. 31.—It was reported that Hitler’s reply to Marshal Pétain’s 
letter of Dec. 25 had been telephoned to Vichy by de Brinon. The 
reply, which Abetz brought from Berlin, was understood to amount 
to a refusal to compromise any further in the matter of collaboration, 
and to indicate that Hitler was’no. longer disposed to continue 
discussions, as between equals, on the interpretation to be given 
to the collaboration. 

News was received from the Red Cross H.Q., that 1,000 internees at 
Besançon had been liberated, mostly women with children under 16, 
women over $0, and men over 65, or women whose husbands were ill. 

The Paris press published attacks on the Vichy Government for 
failing to collaborate with Germany, and Déat, in L’@wore, declared 
that “if France allows the moment to pass the solution will come to the 
noise of ee 
General de Gaulle’s broadcast. (See Great Britain.) 


/ 
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It was learnt that Marshal Pétain had formed a cbmmittee of the 
“Rassemblement pour la Révolution Nationale” (the single political 


party). 

The Temps Nouveaux, in an article by Luchaire, stated that: “Laval, 
with his patriotic tenacity, was about to obtain a number of concessions 
—the reduction of the’cost of the army of occupation, and the return of 
the Pas-de-Calais and the Nord Department, and several hundred 
thousand péasants might have been sent back to the fields of France.” 
But the men of Vichy did not care; they were not separated from their 
wives and children. So on Dec. 13 the plotters achieved the removal of 
Laval, “who was bringing us a peace of association. Vichy, instead, 
is PoE for a peace of destruction”. 

'Èuvre declared that Hitler had been insulted by the dismissal of 
Laval Flandin was inadequate and probably insincere, and it went on: 
‘‘We’shall have’ to start everything afresh.... A total clean-up is 
necessary. You have 24 hours in‘which to save France.” 

Feb. 1.—It was officially announced, by the Germans, that a new 
‘odes movement, the “Rassemblement Nationale Populaire”, had 

formed in Paris. Its programme, which was broadcast, stated that 
the reconstruction of France depended on 2 inseparable conditions: to 
unite France with Europe; and to accomplish a national revolution. 
The foreign policy of the movement included the defence of the Mother 
Country fd ie colonies; co-operation in the political, spiritual, and 
economic reconstruction of Europe; and the exploitation of Africa by 
European and Franco-German co-operation. 

At home, the programme urged the creation of a national-popular 
movement by means of a national revolution. One of its leaders was 
Marcel Déat. . 

The movement held its first meeting in Paris, under German auspices. 

Baudouin afrived in Vichy and saw Marshal Pétain. 

General Weygand’s broadcast. (Ses Algeria.) 

Feb. 2.—Admiral Darlan left Vichy for Paris. 

M. Langeron, the Prefect of the Paris police, was reported to have been 
dismissed as a “De Gaullist”. 

Among the attacks on the Vichy Government made by the Paris press 
were statements by the Matin that Marshal Pétain, “who has called 
himself the father of his people, has chosen very evil-agents. He almost 
vee to have become Father Hunger”, and by the Zwore that, even 
if the Vichy politicians were reluctant to yield, “the military men at 
Vichy should make thing easier. They at least know what an ultima- 
tum means”. 

Feb, 8.—The Journal published an interview with Admiral Darlan, 
who was reported (by American sources) as saying that “the French 
Fleet will now and in the future remain under complete French jurisdic- 
tion”, adding that it would defend itself and the Empire against any 
challenge from any quarter whatsoever. i 

According to reports current in Vichy Marshal Pétain was prepared 
to enter into wide collaboration with Germany in the economic and 

litical fields but would not agree to military co-operation, against 

ritain. : 

A broadcast from Vichy attacked the new political party in Paris, 
describing it as Spee of “the men who want to fight the Pétain 
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Government”, and emphasized that it had nothing in common with 
the newly formed Committee of National Revolution. A list of names 
of the members of the Paris party was read out, with the remark that 
they represented Freemasons as well as the Cagoulard movement. 


GERMANY ' f 

Jan. 21.—The spokesman of the Foreign Office told foreign corre- 
spondents that the object of the Hitler-Mussolini meeting was to co- 
ordinate the forces of the two countries so as to collaborate according 
to a preconceived plan; Their aim was to implement the victory over 
England, “which is already substantially wor”. : 

e National Zeitung declared that the upshot of Hitler's meeting 
with the Duce would be a heavy blow against Britain and that ‘‘the 
world is on the brink of great events”. All the preparations for a 
knock-out blow had been made. . : 

The wireless bulletins stated that in Europe democracy was now 
virtually doomed, and that, at their meeting, Hitler and Mussolini 
reached full agreement on ways and means of bringing plutocratic 
England to her knees. 

a reference to the flag incident at San Francisco he said that the 
insult thus offered to the Third Reich had made the worst possible 
impression in Berlm, and added that “further political and diplo- 
matic developments from this incident must not be ruled out”. 
He did not know how the Government would react to the U.S. 
Government’s expression of regret. The fact was; he said, that “we 
are faced by a scandalous incident—namely, the violation by a howling, 
gesticulating mob of the most sacred symbol of the German people”. 

Several pepes published articles expressing» great anger at the 
incident, the Nachteusgabe declaring that: “Among the people of the 
United States the opinion prevails that heaping words of abuse and 
hatred on the headg of hapless Germans is an act approved by God.” 

Genera] Bartha, the Hungarian Minister of War, was reported to be 
in Berlin, discussing with the General Staff the transport of German 
troops and equipment through Hungary. 

Jan. 23.—The Dsiplomatischepolttische Korrespondenz announced 


that the Reich had “given its tee that it will not abandon 
Rumania in its hour of difficulty”. It also-declared that the murder 
of Major Doehring was ted by British agents, who had also 


been planning to create disturbances in the country, but all Rumanians 
were united in their condemnation of the crime and in their conviction 
about who was behind it. 

Jan. 24.—A wireless bulletin announcer, referring to Col. Donovan’s 
visit to Sofia, said that he had “never imagined Bulgaria to be an 
integral part of the Monroe Doctrine”. . 

Another bulletin, quoting from the Italian press, stated that “even 
if the whole of Cyrenaica were lost, the total strategic situation in the 
Mediterranean would be by no means changed”. 

Jan. 27.—A Berlin broadcast stated that the British Government 
“in an agony of impatience have sent Halifax rushing across (to America} 
with tears in his-voice’’, 

Jen. 28.—Admiral Raeder, addressing dockyard workers, said they 
had succeeded in 1940 jn keeping England away from European 


` 


` 
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supplies, and that the German Navy was now operating in the Atlantic, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific. Whereas'in the last war England 
received supplies in spite of U-boats, which could rarely operate outside 
. the North , to-day she lost one fourth of the tonnage she used for 
imports. She was approaching her end, and help from outside.came too 
late in every sense. Her naval losses amounted to 6,300,000 tons of 
merchant shipping, he went on, and the British themselves had admitted 
the loss of warships to a tonnage of 450,000 odd. 

Germany's losses had been small, and her superior shipbuilding 
material had given an excellent account of itself. They had overcome 
many and great difficulties and they had now ships with a range of 
action of many thousand ‘miles. 

He then assured the workers that the Fährer would continue to lead 
them when the war was over, CET them many new tasks. The Navy 
would be expanded to a strength worthy of a world Power, and, with the 
merchant marine, would carry the flag all over the world, 

to the beauty and greatness of their country, in which the 
socialization of labour had become a reality. In their large naval bases 
oversea there would be plenty of work of all kinds. 

He promised to remove all their difficulties. Night bombing had 
caused losses, and damage which so far had been irrelevant, but the 
danger from air attack was growing. He concluded: “The final le 
will not be easy, for we have to defeat England’s power at sea. We 
strike with all our strength and constantly engage the enemy. But we 

. know that England is tough. She is fighting for life and will try to 
avert disaster by every means. She will not win: we know we are the 
stronger. England is fighting for the extension of her power; we are 
fighting for our freedom and our lives. We must and will win... . Great 
Britain started this war, but Great Germany will end it. . 


Jan. 29.—The death of the Minister of Justice was ee He was 
succeeded by Herr Schlegelberger. 

Hitler received General Bartha. 

Jan, 30.—Hitler’s speech in Berlin. (See Special Summary.) 

Jan. 31.—The D.A.Z. stated that the Fihrer’s pronouncement 

“struck the British as a terrifying revelation. ... One might well ask 
oneself whether it is only now, with the water up to their necks, that 
the British at last realize that this conflict can know no compromise. ‘ 
People over there with destruction before their eyes would do- well to 
remember that it was they themselves who insisted that the conflict 
should be a fight to a finish”. 

Hitler’s reply to Marshal Pétain’s note transmitted to Vichy. (See 
France.) 

General Milch broadcast an address in which he told the people they 
must not expect miracles from the anti-aircraft defences. Great Britain. 
was incessantly flown over by German airmen; they had to thank these 
men if the scene of the battle was over England and not Germany, and 
in such a struggle losses must be expected. In 1918 the British airmen 
were the best in the world except for the German; the English were a 
German race, and were fighters, like the Germans. 

‘They owed it to the insular character of Britain that Germany was 
far way from the battle zone. No damage worth mentioning had been 
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caused to the German people so far, though the losses caused to some 
of them might be hard. 

He gave reasons why it was difficult to deal with the night raider, 
flying very high,and said incessant work was being donetofindasolution. . 

Feb. 2.—Das Reich, referring to developments in Paris, complained 
that General Weygand had been invested with full powers over the 
French oversea Empire, and was prepared to defend it against any 
attack. In the meantime he had strengthenéd his own authority and 
had established order, and was ready, if necessary, to commence a 
policy independent of Vichy. All the circumstances led to the necessity 
of watching with suspicion his ambiguous measures. 
GOLD COAST COLONY ; 

Jan. 31.—A further remittance to London for the Spitfire Fund 
brought the Colony’s contribution up to £55,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Jan. 21.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 12 were 9 British vessels, of 30,226 tons. 

Mr. Bevin announced in Parliament that the Government had 
decided to have registration by age groups for war industries, as there 
would be heavy demands for additional man-power and woman-power 
for the Services, munition work, and civil defence in the coming months. 
There must be reduction of the numbers in reserved occu tions, and 
further age groups would be called up. Before long, he believed, 
arrangements would have to be made for registration of cae of 19 and 
over 36. 

The Home Office announced that the Datly Worker and the Week had 
been suppressed, by Orders under Regulation 2D of the Defence 
. (General) Regulations, because the Home Secretary was satisfied that 
“there is in each of these newspapers a systematic publication of matter 
calculated to foment opposition to the prosecution of the war to a suc- 
cessful issue”. 

The Foreign Office announced that a Purchase Agreement and a 
Financial eement had been signed with the Belgian Government 
relating to the Belgian Congo. The main feature of the former was an 
undertaking by Britain to buy Congo products, including 126,000 metric 
tons of copper, and palm kernels and oil. The Financial Agreement 

rovided t the existing rate of exchange, fixed at 176.625 Congolese 
cs to the £, should be maintained. Also, that after providing for the 
Congo’s own ae paler the whole oi its gold production an foreign 
exchange would be ceded to the Bank of England against payment in 
sterling. 

The Belgian Finance Minister told the press that a first contingent 
of troops from the Congo forces was being drafted to the Sudan to 
co-operate with their British allies. 

It was also announced that an economic agreement relating to the 
French Cameroons had been concluded with the Free French Council 
of Defence, by which the Government undertook to buy the total 
output of cocoa, palm kernels and oil, ground nuts, and beniseed, 
nearly all that of coffee, and a large proportion of that of bananas. 
The rate of exchange was fixed at 176.625 francs to the £. It operated 
retrospectively from September, 1940. j 
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Jan. 22.—Mr. Churchill’s gE to the debate on war pro- 
duction and man-power. (Ses Special Summary.) 

The Home Secretary told the House of Commons that the suppression 
of the Daily Worker and the Week was ordered because their settled 
policy was to create in their readers a state of mind that would cause 
them to refrain from co-operating in the national effort and might cause 
them to be ready to hinder it. 

, The object of the Daily Worker was to bring about the downfall of ` 
democratic and constitutional government, all other considerations 
being subordinated to the fantastic hope of substituting a Communist 
dictatorship. 

The Colonial Office anngunced that agreement had been reached be- 
tween the Governor of Bermuda and the U.S. Government by which 
Morgan and Tucker Islands, in the Great Sound, would be leased to 
America for 99 years as a seaplane base. 

Jan. 23.—The Foreign Secretary, re lying to a Parliamentary ques-° 
tion, said he was aware of the spread o rumours by their enemies in an 
endeavour to undermine Anglo-Portuguese friendship, adding that it 
would seem to denote a marked loss of confidence by them. He 
continued: 

“T have no doubt that the Portuguese’ Government and people are 
well aware that this country does not and will not seek to interfere in 
the internal affairs of other nations, or to impose on them its own 
forms and institutions. On the contrary, it is, I am sure, as fully 
realized in Portugal as elsewhere that our victory will. . - safeguard the 
right of nations to shape their own lives in full freedom in their own 
way.” 

Mr. Eden also stated, in a written reply in Parliament, that between 
Dec. 5 and 10 a large number of British women of all ages and men over 
65 were arrested in Paris and interned at Besançon. There were about 
3,000 men, women, and children in the barracks there. The U.S. 
Em ‘in Paris had done everything possible to relieve the hardships 
involved in this sudden and widespread measure. - 

General de Gaulle broadcast a message to the French people in which 
he said that France had declared’ herself the vanguard, temporarily 
defeated but not suppressed, of freedom, and certain elements of the © 

had already’ re-entered the war. The victorious entry into 
Tobruk of French troops at the side of the British counted a thousand 
times more for the men and women of France than the clouds of Vichy. 
The whole Empire would re-enter the war of liberation “if to-morrow the 
enemy should put his foot in our Tunisia, with or without Vichy’s 
consent”. S 

Jan. 24.—It was announced that a delegation from the U.S.A. had 
arrived in London to settle with the Government and with representa- 
tives of certain of the territories concerned the numerous problems of 
administration and jurisdiction arising from the Agreement for the 
lease of naval and air bases. -> 

Lord Halifax’s arrival in America. (See U.S.A.) 

for 95.—Lord Halifax’s statement to the press. (See U.S.A.) 

e Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to North America, said: “It 
is your factories as much as ours that are steadily bringing us closer to 
the day when we can reckon to rid the world of the threat of Nazi 
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‘domination. The whole future of democracy depends largely on your 
industrial help and on the en you put into speeding up and in- 
creasing your production. S in delivering the goods, is more than 
half the battle... . We are relying on your irresistible support, and we 
thank you from the bottom of our hearts.” 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived in London from Lisbon. 


. _ Jan. 27.—Mr. Churchill entertained Mr. Willkie at lunch. Mr. 
Willkie also saw Mr. Eden, Mr. Bevin, and Mr. Duff Cooper, and 
visited the City and other bombed: areas of London. 

The agreements between the Government and the Belgian Govern- 
ment relating to the Congo were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 
6248. The exchange of letters with General de Gaulle on trade relations 
with the French Cameroons was also issued, Cmd. 6249. 


‘Jan. 28.—-The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Jan. 19 inclusive were 5 British ships totalling 34,772 tons, 
and 6 Allied, totalling 23,440 tons; a total of 58,212 tons. 
` Mr. Willkie saw Sir Montagu Norman, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Greenwood, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, Lord Beaverbrook, and Cardinal Hinsley. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment, said he had little evidence that U.S. exports to the U.S.S.R. were 
aie cave Peete direct, but ample evidence that the Soviet was ex- 
porting Russian goods to Germany and replacing them by imports from 
the U.S.A. The American exports of cotton to the Soviet Union, 
. normally negligible, amounted in the last quarter of 1940 to 30,000 tons. 

Large quantities of cotton were now being exported to Germany b 
Russia, and exports of copper and brass to Geaa rose Gone call 
quantities before the war to 57,000 tons. Exports of wheat, previously 
negligible, rose in 1940 to 100,000 tons, and exports of petroleum 
totalled 114,000 tons in the first 11 months of 1940. Finally, the value 
of exports of oil-drilling machinery from the United States to Russia 
in the first 8 months of 1940 was nearly double that of the exports of 
the whole of 1938. 

The Government had, made their feelings in the matter quite clear 
. to both the U.S. and the Soviet Governments, and he hoped that as a 
result of conversations now taking place in Washington it might be 
possible to take some steps to reduce this traffic. 

Statement by Lord Halifax on the same subject. (See U.S.A.) 

Jan. 29.—The King signed a Proclamation extending the applica- 
tion of the’National Service Act to 6 new age groups—men of 18 and 19 
and of 37, 38, 39, and 40. The first to register would be those of 19. 

The Ministry of Labour announced that the provisional figures for 
the men who registered on Jan. 11 and 18 were: England, 292,426; 

: Scotland, 30,179; and Wales, 18,735, or 350,340 altogether. 

Mr. Willkie saw the Minister of Supply, the Home Secretary, the 
Minister of Health, the President of the National Savin Committee, 
and several business men; also the Polish Prime Minister and the 
Chinese Ambassador. He visited 5 air-raid shelters dnd was present 
at the opening of a meeting of the General Council of the TUL. 

- Major-General Beith resigned the Directorship of Public Relations 
at the War Office, and was succeeded by Col. Walter Elliot. 
The Treasury announced that the Government had realized and 
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disposed of a very great proportion of their gold holdings, and were 
steadily realizing the American securities owned by their nationals at 
every epee. A more difficult problem was presented by invest- 
ments such as businesses in the U.S.A. and American companies 
controlled by companies in Great Britain, whose shares were not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. In order to make the best possible 
use of these investments Sir Edward Peacock was going to the 
United States to examine the possibilities on the spot. 


bo 30.—The King received Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Willkie visited the 
Admiralty, and also saw the Lord Chancellor and the Minister of 
Information. 

Figures of foreign trade in 1940 were published, showing that im- 
ports exceeded exports in value by £660,596,000, which was £261 
million more than in 1939. 

The principal imports were: food, drink, and tobacco, £421 million 
odd; raw materials and articles mainly upmanufactured, {336 million 
odd; wholly or mainly manufactured articles, £336 million odd; 


million; raw cotton, etc., £50 million; non-ferrous metals, £57 millon; 
and iron and steel, £45 million. The chief exports were: raw materials, 
£36 million odd; coal £25 million; madin En million. 

The total values were: exports {413,084,285; and imports 
£1,099,888,877. 

The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to North America, said that 
one of the most monstrous characteristics of the Nazis was the deliber- 
ate A of the minds of the children. A new generation was 
taught to recognize the rights of Germans only, and was brought up 
to believe not in Christianity, or even in God, but only in itself; also 
that it must always fight against the temptation to devote any energy 
to the good of others. 

Since the war Hitler had imported 2} million foreigners to work, and 
imported labour now represented 10 per cent of the total. Their work 
added about $1,275 million a year to the national income, and probably 
well over $400 to the war efort. Polish State property worth $2,550 
million had been confiscated. Norway was pa ing $1,870 million a 
year for the army of occupation and was forced to send much of her 
food to Germany. 


Jan. 31.—Mr. Churchill made a tour of Portsmouth Dockyard and 
Southampton, accompanied by Mr. Hopkins. In a speech he called 
attention to the fact that “our friends across the ocean are taking a 
very warm interest in the struggle for freedom here. . . . We have here 
Mr. Hopkins, the envoy and friend of President Roosevelt... . One 
cannot help feeling enormously encouraged by the spirit of the ever- 
growing movement of aid to Britain which we see laying hold of the 
mighty masses of the United States”. 

He then spoke of the way the tables had been turned on Italy in 


Italy was concerned. The Italians were now forced to brin in the 
Germans to rescue them and tule them. In conclusion, he said: 
“We shall come through. We cannot tell when, we cannot tell how, 


a 
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.- you to complete the conquest 
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but we shall come through. We have none of us any doubt whatever, 
_ nor is there much doubt among lovers of freedom in other countries 
throughout the world that we shall come through with triumph... .” 
. Mr. Willkie visited Dover and the south-east coast, where he was 

. shown the defences. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking at Preston, said that what 
they had accomplished had given them their chance to win. Now they 
had to take that charce to go on to victory. The heaviest tasks and 
the sternest ordeals lay ahead; inevitably the day drew near when the 
full weight of the htiest military machine the world had ever 
known would be hurled against them. Either they beat Hitler or they 


. perished finally and ictrevocably. The Bec and grandest hour in 


' their history was approac ing and “we shall rise to it”. It was not the 
first time England’s destiny had been at stake, and they had faced up 
‘successfully in the past to other dictators. 

Information as to release of 1,000 British subjects interned in 

‘France. (Ses France.) 

General de Gaulle broadcast an appeal to the French Forces in Africa 
to complete the conquest of Libya. He said the great battle of the 
Mediterranean would suddenly increase in scope like a powder dump 
when set on fire. If it were to be lost French independence would, 

vanish for ever, but if it were won the fate of the enemy would be 


+ 


„sealed. In the battle of the Mediterranean the Free French Forces 


" “were taking an active and glorious part, and the exploits already 


“achieved would soon be followed by even greater action. He went on: 


“.? “Generals, officers, and men of French Africa..,let us stand 
-' together! Are you going to stay inactive with your arms by your side, 


humiliated, broken-spirited, when the fate of France and her Empire 
is being decided at your guns’ ango ... Don’t you see that it is up to 
of Libya? ... Together let us fight the 


. ‘most just of all wars, the war of honour and liberation.” 


` 


Feb. 2.—Mr. Willkie visited Birmingham and Coventry. 
.. Feb. 8—Mr. Willkie visited Liverpool and Manchester. 


‘GREECE 
Jan. 27.—It was announced that General Wavell had recently visited 


'; 1 Athens to meet the Greek commanders. 


Jan. 29.—General Metaxas died in Athens at the age of 70, following 
an operation for abscesg in the throat. M. Alexander Korizis, Governor 


` of the National Bank, was sworn in as his successor, and pledged him- 


self to a continuation of his home and foreign policy. 
> He issued a statement in which he said be would “continue with 


' “determination a national programme the first aim of which is to gain 


the victory against the enemy and then to serve the labouring 
classes which constitute the nation’s productive power”. 

’ The King issued a Proclamation in which he paid a tribute to the . 
General’s work in reviving the national morale, and gave an assurance. | 

‘to the le that the work carried out up to now in all the fields of `; 
political, military, laborr, and agricultural reform, as well as in the 
national organization of youth, would continue ever in the same spirit. 
He concluded with an appeal to all Greeks to continue to give, as hitherto, 


` 
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the same admirable tokens of their patriotism and discipline, to bring 
the war to a victorious end. 


HUNGARY 
Jan. 27.—Count Tsaky, the Foreign Minister, died in Budapest. 


INDO-CHINA 

Jan. 25.—Chinese reports stated that 3,000 more Japanese troops 
had Janded in Haiphong. A Japanese offer to mediate in the dispute 
with Thailand was understood to have been accepted by the French and 
the Thai Governments. 

Reports of successful actions against the French forces, (See 
Thatlend.) 

Jan. 29.—Armistice negotiations with Thailand opened on board a 
Japanese warship at Saigon. Japan was represented by 7 delegates, and 
the two other countries by 5 each. 

Jan. 30.—The delegates of Thailand and Indo-China accepted the 
armistice terms presented by General Sumita. 

Jan. 31.—The armistice was signed. (See also Japan.) 


TRAQ 

Feb. 1.—A new Cabinet was formed, owing to the resignations of 
individual Ministers during the previous 2 weeks. General Taha el 
Hashimi was Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Defence; Sayid Ali Mumtaz, Finance and (acting) Communications and 
Works; Sayid Omar Nadhimi, the Interior and nee ) Justice; Sayid 
Abdul Mahdi, Commerce; Sayid Sadiq Bassam, Education; and Sayid 
Hamdi Pachachi, Social Affairs. 


ITALY 

Jan. 21.—The Rome wireless, referring to the Duce’s visit to Hitler, 
said that their meetings had never been for discussing what was past, 
but for planning what was to come. 

Jan. 22.—The Rome wireless, referring to Tobruk, asked: ‘What do 
a few stretches of desert matter compared with the gradual weakening 
of the British forces?” The town of Tobruk was of no importance for 
the defence of Cyrenaica. 

Jan, 23.—It was learnt that existing regulations requiring the State 
Railways to deliver transported goods within a stipulated time had - 
been suspended so as to ensure the keeping open of lines over which 
military trains were passing and freé all main lines for military trans- 


rt. 
a Jan. 24.—The Rome wireless declared that: “We have realized that 
there can be no rest until the British have been wiped out for ever as 
a great Power. The British are now loathed and despised throughout 
this blessed land of Italy, and the Italians and Germans are united in 
a perfect brotherhood of trust, a glorious brotherhood of arms. Our 
qualities supplement each other.” 
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Jam. 25.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that rioting was 
occurring in Milan and Turin and that at Milan 3 Generals had been 
kiled. German soldiers were patrolling the streets, and with the 
collaboration of Gestepo agents, were reported to have seized control 
of all important buildings such as the Post Office and telephone 
station. It was announced in Rome that Farinacci, the Minister of 
: State, had arrived in the “zone of operations” in Albania and joined a 
“front line” unit. 

Jan. 28.—Ansaldo broadcast a statement warning the people of Italy 
that the loss of Tobruk put the “entire province of Cyrenaica in a 
delicate defensive position”. He emphasized that if by a most 
disastrous and unfortunate coincidence Great Britain should win the 
war it would mean the end of Italian dignity and honour. Italy would 
become a nation of waiters, hotel-keepers,‘and porters in the service 
of Britain and her friends, the Americans; she would have to remain 
within her narrow frortiers, as in a concentration camp, at the service 
of British capitalism. 

It was stated in Rome that reports that there had been rioting at 
Milan and that German troops were used to suppress it were entirely 
untrue and that German airmen were the only forces that had 
passed through Italy. 

Jan. 27.—A communiqué issued in Rome stated that “the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Count Ciano, who is a lieut.-colonel in the Royal 
Air Force, has resumed the command of his bomber unit in the zone 
of operations”. 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that General Graziani had been 
retired, and succeeded as C.-in-C. in Libya by General Bardi. 

The Rome radio described the peers of rioting as “fantastic 
British propaganda”. 

Reports from the frontier from U. S. sources stated that all traffic 
through the Brenner Pass was reserved for military transport, and a 
steady stream of troop3 and material was stated to be moving down 
towards the South of Italy. 
. jan. 28.—The Rome radio announced that the Italian reactions to 

the untrue reports of unrest were “spontaneous demonstrations in 
Milan of imposing columns of workmen marching along to the cries of 
‘Duce’, ‘Fithrer’, and to Italo-German friendship”. 

The ‘report of the dismissal of Graziani was denied in official circles 
in Rome, according to Serman reports. Further reports of rioting in 
Turin and at Trieste were circulated from Yugoslav sources, according 
to which many arrests had been made in the workshops of the Lloyd 
Triestino. In Turin a Fascist leader named Gubbi was stated to have 
been killed. 

American T from Yugoslavia stated that German troops had 
assumed complete control of the censorship and of all communications 
i Milan and Turin, and had shot down in Milan 3 Italian Blackshirt 
generals on Jan. 25. 

Other American reports stated that 8 Ministers were now at the 
front, including those of Public Works and Education. 

Jan. 29.—The Rome radio, refe to Libya, stated that it was 
possible that the British would eee in wresting some locality from 
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us”, but that was only because for a shdrt while the initiative would 
have to remain in their hands, and that gave them an advantage. 

Further reports of rioting in Trieste were current from Yugoslav 
sources, and letters entering Yugoslavia bore the censorship stamp of 
the German Mediterranean Command. German police with fixed 
bayonets were stated to be on duty at Milan railway station, checking 
all travel permits. 

In reporting the déath of General Metaxas Rome radio stated that 
he died in the midst of a revolt of the infuriated Athenian population. 

Jan. 31.—It was officially announced that General Dallolio had been 
appointed Minister of State, to facilitate his army supply work. 

According to German reports the Ministers of Communications and 
Transport and of Foreign Trade were taking up commands at the front. 

(The Ministers of Popular Culture, Corporations, Public Works, and 
Education, as well as Ciano, had already left for the war zone.) 

The Rome radio stated that the withdrawal from Derna was part of a 
strategic move of the High Command. ; 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that German commissioners had 
been installed in a number of inland post offices in the country. 

Feb. 2.—Ansaldo broadcast to the armed forces, telling them that it 
was in relation to the perspectives to which they inted that they must 
view mili events in the Mediterranean and Greece. “We shall then 
‘understand’, he said, “that everything that has happened in North 
Africa and Greece—painful as it is for us—has but a relative value when 
viewed in proportion to the final outcome. There is no doubt that in 
this coming period we shall have every opportunity of overturning the 
successes of General Wavell and of re-establishing the situation to our 
own honour and advantage. We must have a serious and resolute will 
to win.” 

Feb. 3.—The Rome wireless stated that “we Italians know we will 
have to make further great efforts and sacrifices before final victory is 
won”. A few positions had been lost, and a few miles of desert, some 
soldiers and some material, but “Italy is not short of soldiers”. The 
war factories were so well equipped that it would not be long before the 
losses were made good. . 


JAPAN 


Jan. 21.—The Foreign Minister announced that a modus vivends on 
the fisheries question had been signed in Moscow. 

Jan. 23.—It was learnt that the Lower House had agreed to abandon 
general discussion of the Government’s policy in consideration of the 
Government’s undertaking to drop all contentious measures. Instead 
of reforming the electoral system the Government agreed to extend the 
life of Parliament fora year. Bills for industrial reorganization were 
shelved, and essential needs were to be covered by amending the Law 
of General Mobilization. 

an. 25.—Mr. Matsuoka referred in the Diet to the offer to mediate 
between Indo-China and Thailand, and said Japan could not allow any 
other country to meddle with such troubles or offer mediation in- 
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dependently of Japan. “We firmly believe,” he explained, “that Japan 
possesses leadership in Eastern Asia, with the duty of establishing a 
leh of prosperity there.” She alone had the right to mediate, and 

is had been made clear to certain foreign countries which had begun 
manœuvres for mediation, in an evident desire to outwit Ja and 
undermine her influence in the South, and “such aims could not be 
tolerated”. i l 

It was officially announced in Tokyo that a fuidamental settlement 
of the dispute awaited discussion at a peace conference to be held in 
Tokyo. The fact that the armistice had been signed was “‘due to the 
complete understanding of (and earnest endeavours for peace within) 
the sphere of common prosperity in East Asia on the part of the two 
parties concerned”. 


Jan. 28.—Mr. Matsuoka, speaking in the Diet, replied to Mr. Hull’s 
charges against the Axis in his evidence on.the Lease and Lend Bill, 
and declared it was preposterous for the United States to say that it was 
impudent for Japan to dominate the Western Pacific. “Japan must 
dominate the Western Pacific,” he said, “not for the sake of Japan, 
but for the sake of humanity. Japan must demand America’s recon- 
sideration of her attitude, and if she does not listen there is slim hope 
for friendly relations between Japan and the U.S.A. I will try my 
hardest to make the United States understand, but I declare that this 
cannot be accomplished by courting—the only way is to proceed with 
unshakeable resolve.” 

It mipit be considered that Article 3 of the Three-Power Pact would 
be invoked if America took part in the war. That would mean that 
Ja would be staking her fate, and for this reason prudence was 
AA for. But it should be known that she would not recoil from her 
obligations. As to whether Japan would enter the war on her own, the 
three signatories would consult thoroughly; but the Japanese were 
chivalrous enough to rescue friends in diffculty. 

He claimed that the Manchurian affair was not the cause, but only 
the result of an international development that had steadily been 
evolving for years, under pressure arising from the attitude of the 

lo-Saxon nations in insisting on the perpetuation of the status quo 
and from their unwarranted interference. 

As America exerted a dominating influence over the Western Hemis- 
phere it would be more logical if she refrained from concerning herself 
overmuch with other regions such as Eastern Asia, and it was most 
desirable, he concluded, that Americans should realize that the deeper 
cause of conflict between Japan and America lay in the interventionist 

licy of the United States. Japan had been trying her best to have 
it understood that the interests of both countries required statesman- 
ship “based on a more realistic appreciation of the actual situation”. 


Jan. 27.—Prince Konoe, addressing the Budget Committee of the 
Lower House, said that though the conflict in China had entered its 
Sth year there was little prospect of a settlement, and went on: “The 
fighting services are not responsible. It is nobody’s responsibility but 
mine. I feel unpardonable before the Throne and the entire nation that 
already millions of yen have been spent and thousands of soldiers 
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sacrificed. Iam determined to exert myself to the utmost in gras 
this situation as my last service to the State.” 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Matsuoka, replying to the questions in the Diet, 
admitted that Japan’s principal demands made to the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies had not been acceded to, but rejected a sug- 

ion that the trade delegation should be recalled on account of the 
va Government’s stubborn attitude. He believed that the loss of 
oy markets would oblige that Government to increase their trade 


th J 
Se He ales referred to India, saying that the Japanese ple sym- 
pathized with the Indians’ legitimate demands and with Mr. Gandhi, 
and he thought that moral encouragement should continue to be given. 

Jan. 29.—Mr. Matsuoka, speaking in the Lower House, declared that 
Britain, the U.S.A., and Soviet Russia must cease aiding China, adding 
that Japan would never be weakened by the American embargo on the 
export of scrap iron and other commodities. 

Official figures laid before the Budget Committee of the Lower House 
showed the cost of hostilities since fighting in China began as 17,456 
million yen (say £1,036 million). S in the Budget Committee of 
the Lower House Mr. Matsuoka said Japan had sécured “much larger” 
quantities of oil from the Dutch East Indies than was at first hoped for. 

Jon. 31—The Government introduced-a Bill providing the death 
penalty for the disclesure of diplomatic, economic, or administrative 
information of a confidential character, and severe punishment for 
revealing, even inadvertently, secrets learned in the course of business, 
or selling abroad information deemed unfavourable to Ja - 

Signature of armistice between Thailand and Indo-China on board 
Japara warship. (Ses Indo-China.) 

eb. 1.—Action & the Dutch Minister to Ja regarding Mr. 


Matsuoka’s of Jan. 21. (See The Netherlands. 
Feb, 2.— Lower aie approved the ordinary Budget of 6,860 
million Toa udget was introduced amounting to 


4,880 ion, in addition to A 628 ion allocated to the Army and 
Navy in the ordinary Budget. There was also a sum of 1,000 million 
asked to cover special military expenses in February and March, 1941, 80 
that the total appropriation for the fighting services was 8,508 million. 

The total expenditure, including military expenses, was 11,740 
ae of which two-thirds was to be covered by loans. 

accused England and America of eee opposition 
of the tch Government to Japan’s plans in the Kast 

ae tie ed that rice was to be rationed in Tokyo. - 

Feb. 3 e Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was understood to 
have r T the Dutch Government’s representations regarding Mr. 
Matsuoka’s statement about the East Indies, stating that the Ja 
Government had nothing to do with the observations of the Datch 
Government, which hdd removed to London. He also said the common 
prosperity advocated by Japan concerned ed economic affairs. 


MALAYA 


Feb. 3,—The Legislative Council, by 22 votes to 1, passed the War 
Tax Bill imposing income tax up to 8 per cent. 
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MEXICO 


Jan. 24.—It was announced that the naval bases at Vera Cruz and 
eu Del Carmen on the Gulf of Mexico, Acapulco on the Pacific, 
Margarita Islanc on Magdalena Bay were to be reconditioned. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Jan. 22.—Two Dutchmen were sentenced to death by a German 
court for cutting telephone cables. 

An official announcement by the Government, in London, stated that 
the Queen had appointed a Dutch commercial expert as Govern- 
ment Commissioner Extraordinary, to whom had been assigned the 
task of contracting for all purchases for the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. A purchasing office would be opened in New York. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs, ina broadcast to the Dutch people, 
said that if they sent the goods now their difficulties would in no way be 
eased; the goods would be swallowed up by Germany. Relief would, 
however, reach them the moment that it was certain it could not profit 
the enemy. ; 

oe stocks had been accumulated in the country before the war, in 
case of obstructions to international trade, but these had been reduced 
to a minimum by German exploitation. The Queen had therefore 
instructed her Minister of Economic Affairs to pre lans for the 
economic reconstruction of the country as soon as it should be freed from 
German control, and quantities of food, fodder, and materials were to be 
bought and stored, enough to meet 4 to 6 months’ needs. Purchases 
would be made in the open market, and a purchasing office would start 
its operations in the United States very soon. Certain foods had already 
been stored in the East Indies. 

Jan. 23.—Estimates of the number of German troops in the country 
made by Dutch observers gave a total of between 600,000 and 700,000. 

Jan. 30.—It was learnt that the German authorities were asking the 
Dutch to subscribe to a loan of 500 million guilders (say £67 million) to 
finance the. maintenance of the German troops in the country. The 
interest rate was 4 per cent and the loan was repayable in 10 years. 
The prospectus contzined an announcement that if it was not sub- 
scribed a compulsory 40 year annuity levy at 2} per cent would be 
enforced. 

Feb. 1.—It was ammounced that the Minister in Tokyo had been 
instructed to inform the Japanese Government that, whatever Mr. 
Matsuoka may havé meant by the words he used on Jan. 21 in the Diet 
about the Dutch East Indies, the Netherlands Government rejected any 
suggestion of having the East Indies incorporated in a new order in 
East Asia, under the leadership of any Power whatsoever. i 

He was also stating that his Government could never be expected 
either to let their acticns be guided by the spirit of sucha conception of 
a new order in the Far East, or to acquiesce in the consequences of its 
eventual application. 


THE ‘NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Feb. 1.—Statement to the Japanese Government concerning Mr. 
Matsuoka’s references to the East Indies in his speech of Jan. 21. (See 
The Netherlands.) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
Jan. 25.—The advance details of the U.S. forces for the naval and air 
bases arrived in Newfoundland waters. 


NEW ZEALAND : . 

Jan. 22.—The Ministers of Marine and Agriculture resigned, for 
reasons of health, and the Prime Minister appointed Mr. Nordmeyer, 
Minister of Health: Mr. Barclay, Minister of Agriculture and Marketing; 
and Mr. Paikea, to represent the native race. Mr. Sefnple relinquish 
the Ministry of Works, and took those of Railways and Matin e, and Mr. 
Armstrong became Minister of Works. 


NORWAY 

Jan. 22,—It was learnt that Col. Sundlo had been appointed Chief 
of the State Police. (He was in command at Narvik, and surrendered 
the town to the Germans on April 9, for which he was arrested on a 

charge of treason.) - 
. Jan. 28.—Himmler arrived in Oslo. É 

Feb. 3.—It was learnt, from Swedish sources, that the Bishops of the 
country had sent a letter to Stancke, the Qui ingist Minister for the 
Church and Education, asking whether the State and ae and acknow- 
ledged itself bound by the law and morality contained in the Bible and 
by the Confession on which the faith of the Church was based. They 
stated that, owing to numerous actions by the authorities during the 
one months, they were “confronted with the question whether the 

tate and the organs of State desire to maintain order, law, and justice 
as the Confession of our Church presupposes that they shall”. 

Instances were cited of acts of violence,by the Hirdmen, of which 
there was documentary proof to show that they were encouraged by the 
State. So far from punishing the perpetrations the Minister of the 
Interior had, on Dec. 16, proclaimed as enemies of the State all officials 
who did not actively help the Quisling Youth organization. s 

The Bishops also cited, as evidence that the State was nullifying tbe 
basic function of justice, the resignation of the Supreme Court and the 
interference with the vocational secrecy of the priesthood. 


PALESTINE . 

Feb. 3.—It was announced that the Australian Prime Minister had 
arrived in the country. He issued a statement in Jerusalem in which he 
said “the British Empire was never more united and powerful than to- 
day. Its power is increasing as the machinery of war moves more 
rapidly”. 

Areia was whole heartedly in the war. Her expenditure on it for 
one year was only a little less than she spent during the whole of 1914-18. 
They were training good pilots, and would train many more before they 
had finished. , 

RUMANIA ' f 

Jan. 21.—Reports from Bulgarian sources stated that street fighting 
was going on in Bucarest in which German troops were ing part. 

General Antonescu appointed the Military Governor of Bucarest 
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Minister of the Interior and was understood to have called on the 
Germans for help. German troops stationed along the Danube were 
being recalled to the icterior of the country to restore order. 

German reports stated that an attempt had been made on the life of 
the Director-General af the Railways, who was wounded. 

Jan, 22.—It was announced officially that the military authorities 
had taken over all the police services and the control of the censorship, 
and had occupied 87 factories and other buildings. Dissident Iron 
Guards employed at the police prefecture were reported b Yugoslav 
correspondents to have refused to evacuate the building the previous 
day, barricading themselves on the roof, but to have surrendered later 
when tanks opened fire. 

Dissident Guards were also reported, according to the Sofia press, to 
have occupied the Ministry of the Interior and the wireless station, from 
where they broadcast a hostile to General Antonescu, and de- 
clared that part of the y had gone over to their side. Disturb- 
ances were reported from Brasov, Ploesti, Constanza, Braila, Jassy, and 
other places, and at Brasov the malcontents seized the wireless station 
and jammed the Bucarest broadcasts. 

Jan. 23.—Reports from German sources stated that General Anton- 
escu had the situation in hand and had proclaimed martial law in many 
districts. 

The new German Minister, von Killinger, arrived in Bucarest. 

Fighting was reported to be still going on at Priala near the Russian 
frontier. 

The Bucarest wireless stated, according to Yugoslav reports, that 
order had been restored everywhere. 

General Antonescu issued a decree ordering the surrender of all fire- 
arms and ammunition within 24 hours, forbidding all meetings not 
sanctioned by the military authorities, and giving the Army the widest 
powers to enforce the decree. 

Jan. 24.—The rebels under General Petrovicescu, the dismissed 
Minister of the Interior, who had barricaded themselves in the Police 
Prefecture, surrendered, after the publication of a. proclamation, 
attributed to Horia Sime, ordering the Legionaries to cease fighting and 
return to their homes tc avoid further bloodshed. 

The Cabinet issued a communiqué stating that severe punishment 
would be meted out to Horia Sima and other leaders of the revolt, and 
announcing that any Rumanian withholding knowledge of his hiding 

lace or that of other leeders would suffer the full penalties of the law. 
(This was the first intimation that Sima was associated with the revolt.) 

Jan. 25.—Reports were current that Prince Ghika, M. Petrovicescu, 
and M. Constant (formerly Minister of Propaganda) had been 
arrested. . : 

General Antonescu broadcast an address to the nation in which he 
said the revolt was organized by M. Petrovicescu and the Director of 
Public Security, and “was oing to begin with my own assassination”, 
He rebuked the Iron Guard as “my children for whom I destroyed my 
career”, and went on to declare that ‘“Rumania’s future will be built on 
the example shown by tke Axis. Throughout the disturbances he had 
felt behind him “the great and loyal ahaa of the Führer and the 
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honour of the German Reich, which has guaranteed our frontiers”. 
The severest measures would be taken to guarantee order. He also 
announced the formation of a new national political party. 

Numbers of Iron Guard leaders were reported to have been executed, 
among them being M. Iasinski, formerly Minister of Health, and the 
assassins of Prof. Jorga and M. Magdaru. 

Reports were also current that various elements among the popula- 
tion in some of the towns had taken advantage of the disturbances to 
kill Jewish shopkeepers and others and loot their shops. A report from 
Hungary stated that in one block of buildings in Bucarest alone 89 
Jews had been murdered on Jan. 22. 

Jan. 26.—A certain amount of fighting was reported to be continuing 
in some provincial towns, and Yugoslav reports stated that pogroms 
had accompanied fox a: at Constanza; Brasov, Galatz, and Braila. At 
Brasov order was believed to have been restored only after 50 hours’ hard 

hting. The number of casualties was estimated to be 6,000 for the 
whole country. E 

Jan. 27.—General Antonescu formed a military Cabinet, with the 
following members, according to Italian official reports: Minister of the 
Interior, General Popescu; Finance, General Stoenescu; National 
Defence, General Jacobici; National Economy, General Potopeann, 
Justice, Judge Docan; Education, General Rossetti; Communications, 
General Georgescu; Agriculture, General Sichitiu; Economic Co-ordina- 
tion, Colonel Dragomir; Labour, Prof. Tomescu; Propaganda, Prof. 
Crainic; Minister of State attached to the Premier’s office, M. Antonescu. 
The Prime Minister took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

A decree was issued dismissing the mayors of all the large towns, and 
appointing new ones. 

an. 28.—General Antonescu, in a statement on his new Cabinet, 
said Rumania would march without hesitation on the side ‘of the 
“great Führer and Duce”, declaring that his loyalty to the Axis was 
“nota emi attitude, but a state of conscience from which we shall 
never depart. Between Rumania and the Axis Powers the widest 
possible community of interests will be organized, and its realization 
will be one of my principal tasks”. The Government he had set up had 
the sole aim of assuring order and re-establishing normal government. 
The country needed peace and work. 

The Bucarest ect of Police issued orders that anyone taking 
„part in disorders would be imprisoned and any who had used firearms 
would be shot outright. 

The former Minister in London, M. Tilea, speaking in London said that 
a free Rumanian movement was being formed in the democrátic 
countries and the contribution of Rumanians in the war was already 
beginning to be of value. “I hope’, he said, “you are going to hear very 
soon much more from an organized movement based on those 400,000 
Rumanians who live outside Rumania.” i 

Jan. 29.—The Curentul stated in an editorial that “a motorized 
German Army will sweep through the Balkan Peninsula-Jike a hurricane 
within a short time, to deliver a blow so crushing that the enemy will 
never recover its senses”. Bulgaria would form the prologue to the 
coming operations, and Italian naval and air forces, assisted by Ger- 
man air forces, would’play an important part in the operations. 
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Official figures published in Bucarest gave the casualties during the 
4-day Iron G revolt as 370 people killed and 444 wounded in or 
near the capital. 

Seventeen Army aviation students were sentenced by court martial 
to imprisonment tor terms ‘up to 10 years. 

Feb. 1.—Three Army officers were shot by an unknown woman in 
Bucarest. A decree was issued reinstating all the officials removed by 
the Iron Guard, subject to investigation by a paa committee, 

Feb. sealed ror S of a band of Iron Guards accused of 
massacring 92 people in the forest of Jalava on Jan. 21. 

General Antonescu issued a statement declaring that he would be 
implacable and would not tolerate any disorder, and ordered 
execution in future for everyone found carrying unauthorized firearms. 

Leaflets were circulated in e numbers in Bucarest containing a 
message from Horia Sima, according to reports from Budapest, stating 
that he'had fled to safety and would continue the struggle against 
General Antonescu. = 


SINGAPORE 

Jan. 25.—It was announced that Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Burnett, Chief of the Australian Air Staff, had arrived in Singapore to 
discuss defence questions with Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan. 27—The Minister of Finance gave notice in Parliament of a 
motion for additional Estimates for expenditure on defence totalling 
nearly £15 million. 

The ian Colonial Mmister, who was on a visit to Cape Town, 
told the press that Belgium would oppose the re-entry of Germany into 
Africa, being convinced that her return would result in the end of the 
independence of the African States. He also said he was going to discuss 
with General Smuts the provision of facilities for transporting troops 
north vta the Belgian Congo; also the improvement of trade relations 
between the latter and the Union. 

Jan. 28.—The Government agreed to receive 20,000 Italian prisoners 
for internment. 

Jan. 30.—The formation of a new party of supporters of General: 
Hertzog was announced. It consisted of 10 M.P.s and 4 Senators, and 
issued a statement inviting support from all who, while rejecting the 
Afrikaner segregation implicit in the Malanite policy, o the 
“holistic imperialism” of the Government. (General Smuts’s book on 
philosophy was entitled ‘‘Holism and Evolution”’.) 

Feb. Seach occurred in Johannesburg in which about. 140 
people, mostly soldiers, were seriously injured. It began by clashes in 
the streets between soldiers and members of the Ossewabrand (an 
extreme Repubjcan body) after a meeting of the latter. The soldiers 
were understood to be under the impression that the police were sup- 
porting the Ossewabrandwag. 

Feb. 3.—General Smuts, as G.O.C. the Forces, issued a special Order 
drawing the attention of all ranks to the necessity of orderly conduct as 
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an essential of discipline. He warned them that he would take 
severe disci action to ensure respect for authority and civil law. 

General Smuts told the Senate that the South African troops would 
' fight to the shores of the Mediterranean, in clearing the enemy out of 
Africa. If it was then necessary to send troops oversea Parliament 
would be consulted. _ 


SPAIN l 

Feb. 1.—The railways passed over to State ownership, and it was 
understood that the Government intended to d 600 million pesetas 
on the construction and repair of material, which had been seriously 
impaired and neglected durmg the civil war. About 1,000 engines alone 
were stated to have been destroyed during the fighting. 


Jan. 21.—Ras Kassa, the Ab injan general, arrived in Khartoum. 

Jan. 22.—The Emperor Haile Selassie appointed an Australian 
artillery lieutenant to command the first contingent of troops of the 
Abyssinian Army, which was inspected by him before leaving on a 150 
mile march into the country. ` 


SYRIA 


Jan. 28.—German agents in the country were reported‘to be attempt- 
ing to arrange a barter agreement with the Government under which 
Germany would supply petrol in exchange for silk and wool. 


THAILAND 


Jan. 25.—The High Command announced that heavy artillery 
shelled the French forts and road junction at Sisophon the previous day, 
and as a reprisal for French raids in the north-east, drta bouitied the 
‘military centre of Bansomrong and the island of Kohkong in the Gulf of 
Thailand. i 
` Jan. 29.—Opening of armistice negotiations. (See Indo-China.) 

The Be Command stated that the French renewed hostilities after 
the cease-fire had been sounded on the Thai side. 

jan. 31.—Signature of armistice on board Japanese warship at 
Saigon. (See I: hina.) Statement issued in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 


TURKEY 


Jan. 22—The Angora wireless announced that the bulk of the 
Turkish Army was concentrated in Thrace, having already taken up 
positions in the region where there was most danger, and “Turkey is 
waiting fully prepared”. ' 

German circles in Angora gave assurances that Germany did not 
-~ intend to start a campaign in the Balkans, but added that the Greek- 

. Italian war could give rise to complications. They also declared that 

the landing of British or Allied forces at Salonika to anticipate 4 Ger- 
man attack would constitute a “‘provqqatian,’ to the Reich.’ 
- \ ` 
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the 24.—The Staff talks with British officers concluded. 
e Aksham, stating that there was a zone of security including 
Greece, intrusion into which by a foreign Power would threaten vital 
Turkish interests, declared that Bulgaria was in this zone, and “Turkey 
cannot remain indifferent if these two countries are attacked”. 

Feb. 1—Col. Donovan arrived in Angora, and was received by the 
Foreign Minister. : ` 


U.S.A. 

Jan: 21.—Mr. Kennedy, testifying before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, declared that the Tor situation of the world “very definitely” 
required that Congress should relinquish some of its powers in order 
that the country might ‘‘catch up” on preparedness. When asked if 
he had faith in the President's ability and integrity he replied, “‘Com- 
pletely”. As to whether he expected a crisis in 60 or 90 days his answer 
was that Britain had been in a crisis ever since France fell. 

He agreed with a questioner who suggested that the use of American 
vessels on convoy duty would be an “act of war”, and, after referring 
to the effect on public opinion of the possible sinking of an American 
ship, he said “the danger is that we may be put eee eee 
have to do something—not that Germany will’. He agreed that it 
might be well to amend the Bill by forbidding convoy duty unless 

should consent, but he said that, in his opinion, unless 
Britain got the vessels during the year her shipping and feeding 
problem would become “serious and vital”. 
` Asked whether transferring warships to Britain would lead the 
country into war he said that the fact that 50 destroyers had been given 
away had not done so. When reminded that they were not given, but 
traded, he replied, “I am sure the same arrangement could be made, if 
necessary”. He agreed that his attitude might be summarized as 
“favouring the utmost aid to Britain not only because you sympathize 
with them but because it is in our best interests’. He added that 
British moral was excellent, and they were in a great deal less of a 
turmoil than people he had met in America. He pledged his full support 
to anything PAA might vote and of which the President approved.. 
He advocated a time-limit for the Bill, and proposed that a small Con- 
gressional Committee should be set up to work with the President in 
administering it. 
German press comment on the flag incident at San Francisco. (See 


.) ` 

Jan. 22—Announcement of agreement for lease of Morgan and 
Tucker Islands as a U.S. seaplane base. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Willkie left for England, travelling as a private citizen. eo 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that all the 50 destroyers 
traded to Britain were already “on the other side’. 

It was announced in Washington that the Government had with- 
drawn the “moral embargo” on exports of planes and air equipment 
to the U.S.S.R. im in December, 1939. 

Jan. 23.—CoL Lindbergh, testifying before the House Forei 
Affairs Committee, said he would prefer to see neither side win in the 
European War, and would like to see a negotiated peace, for he believed 
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that “complete victory for either side would result in such a prostration 
of Europe as never before has been seen”. Even if Germany won the 
war in 6 months, North America would be safe, and within a few ‘years, 
he said, “we could put them out of South America”. 

He thought Europe would be muth more peaceful if the United States 
took no part in her wars, this one or the last, and felt that America had 
“to a t extent” encouraged Britain to declare war in 1939. He 
insisted that the air invasion of the United States was ‘‘absolutely 
impossible at this time or in any predictable future”. 

e U.S. Maritime Commission announced the sale of 12 laid-up 
cargo ships to British shipping interests, making 49 in all sold to 
Britain from the Commission’s fleet. ` 

Jan. 24.—President Roosevelt drove to Annapolis and went on board 
the Presidential yacht Potomac to meet the ritish battleship King 
George V and greet Lord Halifax. 

The National Industrial Conference Board issued a report showing 
that since June 13, 1940, defence contracts to a value of $11,000 million 
(£2,750 million) had been awarded. In addition, the Navy had allocated 
$929 million for armament in ships being built in private yards, and 
there were also other large sums earmarked for pay, travel, and other 

of the forces. 

an. 25.—Lord Halifax told the press in Washington that Britain’s 
most immediate need was “mobilization of your great industrial 
strength and translating that into action by supplying us with the ships 
and supplies we need”. There was no doubt in land that the spring 
would bring about a great German attack. They had no illusions about 
Germany’s strength or plans, but “make no mistake about it”, he said, 
“England is in good heart. We are well pre , especially compared 
with the position after Dunkirk.... When istory comes to be written 
Hitler will be found to have lost the war in June, 1940, when he failed 
to take advantage of the situation existing after the collapse of France. 

land was then at her weakest, and Germany might have been able 
to cash in if she had acted quickly”. - 

Mr. William Bullitt told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
“for our own preservation we must try and see to it that Great Britain 
is not defeated. No matter how much aid we furnish . . . the dictators 
will hesitate to declare war on us unless Britain is conquered first. . . . 
But our country is in such danger to-day that decisions on the effective 
use of our instruments of defence are as vital as if we had already been 
attacked. ... We must buy time in which to Sirga That can be 

-done only by making certain that the British Fleet will continue to 
hold the totalitarian forces in Europe while our Fleet watches the 
Pacific”. : 

He also said that “if we don’t give aid now we will be in the position 
of France, which would have been completel prepared in 1942, but fell 
in 1940”. He believed, he added, that if Britain could bomb Germany 
as England had been bombed the German people—who had suffered 
privations under the Hitler régime and included 30 million Catholics 
who had hated it all—would not stand up under punishment such as 
Great Britain had taken. 

Jan. 27.—The Senate passed unanimously a Bill authorizing - ex- 
penditure of $300 million for modernizing the Fleet’s air defence. 


N 
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Jan. 28.—Lord Halifax had a discussion with Mr. Sumner Well 
and afterwards stated that he expected to take up with the Star 
‘Department the question of exparts to Russia which the British Gov 
‘ernment believed were replacing the Soviet’s exports to Germany. È 
believed that shipments were also being made to Russia from Tati 
American countries. 

Mr. Morgenthau, giving evidence on the Lease and Lend Bill, pointe 
out that the fall of France had doubled Britain’s financial liabilitie 
since she had taken over all French contracts in America, though sł 
no longer had the help of French money to pay for them. British gol 
and other dollar assets had been depleted by $2,316 million in the fin 
16 months of the war. 

British purchases of war material virtually stopped in Decembe 
He urged that the speedy passing of the Bill was a necessity demor 
‘strated by what Mr. Knudsen had told him the previous day, when hb 
-asked if something could not be done to permit a British order for 2,00 
aircraft which Britain wanted but for which she had not been able i 
place orders. Plant capacity was available, Mr. Knudsen had added, 
only the orders could be placed: 

In reply to questions Mr. Morgenthau said: “I am convinced th 
British have no dollar assets beyond those they have disclosed to me 
Lacking a formula by which Britain can continue to buy supplies her 
I think they will just have to stop fighting, that’s all. I am convince 
that if Congress does not act on this Bill there is nothing for Britain t 
do*but to quit fighting. The decision rests in the hands of you gentle 
men.” 

Mr. Mo thau also said that he had “mentally” charged off, som 
time ago, the British War Debt, now amounting to $5,728 million odd 

Jan. 29.*-The Secretary for War told the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee of the Senate that he believed the probability of victory fo 
England would be “overwhelming” if she withstood the crisis of th. 
spring and summer. The enactment of the Lease and Lend Bill wouk 
go far to stiffen morale, which was necessary for Britain to survive. I 
would also afford the United States a chance to buy time to rearm. 

“We are not seeking to make a loan to Great Britain,” he said, “ws 
are seeking to purchase her aid in our own defence. We are buyin 
our own security while we prepare.” Without sea-power and with the 
control of the_air against them the Axis Powers could not indefinit 
hold Europe in subjection. Sooner or later the reaction against su 
slavery would come, and when it once started he thought it would di 
-50 at a speed which the defeatists had far underestimated. There coul 
‘be heard creaks of the strain under which the German power wat 
labouring in Italy, in Rumania, in Norway, and in Japan, whos 
economic position had been strained for a long time. 

General Marshall, the Chief of the Army Staff, told the press, after + 

rivate session with the House Foreign Affairs Committee, that hi 
pelieved Britain could win if supplied with arms, and without Americar 
man-power. ’ 
` Jan. 30.—The President signed the Bill providing for the expenditure 
«of $300 million for modernizing the Fleet. f 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the ‘House of Representative» 
approved the Lease and Lend Bill by 17 votes to 8, with 4 amendments 


¢ 
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i.e. (1) that nothing in the Act should be construed to authorize or to 
permit the authorization of convo ing vessels by U.S. naval vessels; (2 
that the operation of the Act.should be limited to June 30, 1943; 3 
that the heads of the Army and Navy should be consulted before the 
transferring of material to foreign Powers; and (4) that reports should be 
made to Congress every 90 days on the transactions carried out. 

The State ae eda ope disclosed that when greeting Lord Halifax" 
on Jan. 24 President Roosevelt had said: “Great Britain and the United 
States have long been linked in intimate bonds of blood and friendship. 
a “Let me assure you that in all your work here you may always count 
upon my full tion, and the co-o tion of all the various Govern- 
` ment cies. I want to assure you er of our firm determination 
to continue on an ea canara: scale our assistance to Great Britain, 
and to make available the supplies of munitions now flowing from the 
rapidly expanding industrial facilities of the United States.” 

. James Gerard told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
“this war is our business if we want to survive as a free people”. He 
icted that if Britain were defeated Germany would seize Mexico. 
reply to a question he said he was in favour of declaring war on 
Germany; but did not see any necessity for it. The United States had 
already committed enough. unneutral acts, according to The Hague 
Convention of 1907, to justify Germany declaring war, but she had not 
done so because the Nazis feared the effect on their own people. 

Jan. 31.—The Secretary to the Navy told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that information from inside Germany indicated 
that an attempt to invade England aoe begin at any moment, and, 
if it did, there were strong indications that there would be ‘‘the use of 
gas on a large scale”. The Germans were believed to be studying 
weather conditions “right now” for the purpose of seizing the first awail- 
able spell of fine weather for an attack. 

The Germans, he said, had obtained effective results by bombing 
industrial areas. Reliable information had also been received that there 
had been a lull in German aircraft production because the Germans 
were trying desperately to produce a new and more effective air weapon. 
British uction, coupled with that of America, had actually ex- 
ceeded y’s, he was informed. He then said: ; 

“T believe that a victorious Germany would move towards this hemi- 
sphere just as soon as she could accumulate the strength, and 
certainly very soon—aunless we take steps to check her career of aggres- 
sion”, and later remarked that he did not think the British people could 


only possible when there had been a military stalemate for a long 
time and when the belligerents.felt the peace terms would be faithfully 
carried out. The military situation in Europe was far from being a 
stalemate. 

There was little doubt what Raeder meant in his statement about the 
German Fleet of the future. “For many years”, Col. Knox said, “we 
have had the benefit of a two-ocean Navy without actually possessing 
one. The British Fleet has nullified the threat of aggression in the 
Atlantic.” ` 

The Führer of the German-American Bund, Kunze, and 8 other 
officers were sentenced to terms of 12 to 14 months’ imprisonment for 
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making anti-Jewish speeches at a Bund camp, in violation of a New 
Jensey law prohibiting the incitement of race hatred. 

Feb. 1—Col. Knox, continuing his evidence, urged immediate en- 
actment of thé Lease and Lend Bill, as he was greatly worried whether 
sufficient help could reach England in time. He was positive there was 
danger to themselves, saying ‘Do you think that if the Germans won 
. they would leave us ‘ipa? Do you ever hear of a conqueror quitting, 
especially when there is loot to be had?” Later, he said he would aid 
Britain even if he did not get a dollar back—“I think it would be saving 
. money.” 

The President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce stated 
in New York that if Britain could hold out until their aircraft pro- 

e was in full swing in 1942 production would be ample for 
American aid to Britain, and would make U.S. supremacy im the air 
secure. If all production could go to Britain it would give her air 
superiority in 6 or 7 months. 

y mid-1942 the United States would be ucing warplanes at the 
rate of 30,000 a year. He mentioned that bombers had so far been 
flown across to England without loss. ; 

Feb. 3.—Senator Lafollette, giving evidence on the Lease and Lend 
Bill, warned the Foreign Relations Committee that the Bill would 
convey to one man alone the power to determine or war. He 
described the fear of invasion existing in the United States as “hysteri- 
cal’, and he did not think that Britain, without American participa- 
tian in the war, could give Germany a knock-out blow. J 

The debate.on the Lease and Lend Bill was opened in the House of 
Representatives by Mr: Hamilton Fish, who cted that the country 
would be involved in war in Europe or Asia within 6 months if the 
measure passed without change. He also said it would mean a dictator- 
ship comparable tothe Nazis’ and Communists’. 


U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 21.—It was announced in Moscow that the fisheries agreement 
with Japan had been‘ extended, and the Tass Agency stated that it 
was “undoubtedly a step forward in the cause of improvement in 
Soviet-Japanese relations”. : 

Jan. 27.—The Tass Agency quoted reports from Chungking stating 
that a major battle was taking place in Anhwei Province between - 
Chinese Government troops and the 4th Route Army. 

Jas. 31.—Pravda printed no comment on Hitler’s speech, and only 
short outlines of it were published. 


YUGOSLAVIA i 
Jan. 25.—Col. Donovan left Belgrade for Salonika. 
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AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 


THE Lease and Lend Act, which was signed by the President on 
March 11, marked the beginning of a new phase alike in the history of 
the United States and in that of Britain’s position in the war. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that advantage should be taken of the occasion 
to review the part which America has so far played im assisting 
Britain and the rate at which assistance is likely to increase in the near 
future. 

On Sept. 5, 1939 President Roosevelt “found” that a state of 
war existed between Germany and the Allies, and the Neutrality Act, 
prohibiting the supply of arms to the belligerents then applied. On 
Nov. 4, 1939, however, the President put his signature to the 
amendment to the Act which allowed the belligerents to buy arms, so 
long as they were paid for in cash and were not carried in United States 
ships, which were excluded from a wide area, including the coasts of 
the belligerent countries. The deliveries of war materials, which had 
already begim before the war, were thereupon resumed and increased 
in scale, arrangements being made to dispense with commercial credits 
formerly granted by American houses. For making these purchases, the 
Allies could draw, not only upon the purchasing power earned by their 
current exports, but upon their accumulated investments. It is now 
possible to see how far these resources have been used. 


1. BRITISH PURCHASES AND RESERVES OF PURCHASING POWER 

Reliable estimates of the reserves of purchasing power which Britain 
possessed at the beginning of the war for use in the United States, the 
extent to which they have been used up, and the extent to which they 
have been supplemented by the earnings of British exports and services 
to America and gold production have recently been made available in a 
statement by Mr. Morgenthau. According to this, British gold reserves 
at the outbreak of the war amounted to $2,038 million, dollar balances 
(official and private) to $595 million, marketable U.S. securities to 
$950 million, and direct investments, etc., in the United States to a 
further $900 million, making $4,483 million of reserves in all. 

Between the beginning of the war and the end of 1940, Empire 
countries excluding Canada (which is not a member of the sterling bloc) 
made payments to the United States of $2,765 million, of which about 
half were on U.K. Government account. In addition, $755 million were 

1 See Ths Economist, March 8, 1941, p 311 
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used by the Empire for purchases from countries other than the 
United States, and capital withdrawals from Britain amounted to a 
further $735 million, of which $300 were accomplished through the 
sale of free sterling to American importers before the latter were pre- 
vented in June 1940 from using any but “controlled” sterling for buying 
in British markéts. ae further small miscellaneous items, the 
gold and dollar expenditure of the British sterling countries in the war 
up to the end of last year therefore amounts to $4, sais million. Of this, 
$1,065 million was covered by the earnings of e ers, shippers, etc. 
in the British sterling countries selling their and services to the 
United States and (to a minor extent) to other countries paying in 
doliars. A further $965 million was covered by sales of Empire gold, 
newly produced or extracted from private hoards (production in 1939 
was worth about two-thirds of this amount), so that the drain of dollar 
assets and official gold stocks by British countries, excluding Canada, 
amounted to $2,316 million, or 52 per cent of the pre-war total. The loss 
fell mostly upon gold stocks redace by 93 per cent), private dollar 
balances (reduced by 44 per cent) and marketable U.S. securities (re- 
duced by 35 per cent). 

It was thus plain that Britain could probably continue to buy from 
the U.S. at the rate of the first sixteen months of war for less an 
equal further period, and the rate of buyi was actually increasing so 
rapidly that the existing reserves of power would be in- 
adequate to cover one year’s buying. Orders due to be delivered in 1941 
amounted (according to Mr. Morgenthau) to $3,631 million, against 
which stood British reserves of $2,167 million, leaving a deficit of $1,464 
million. This would, it is true, be slightly more than covered by gold ' 
production and. exports of British countries if these continued at the 
tate of the first sixteen months of war, and the position was, therefore, 
that we could expect to continue purchases after 1941 only at the re- 
duced rate made possible by our exports of goods, services, and newly- 

uced gold (which by themselves would probably not cover purchases 
at half the 1941 rate) and by the sales of our non-dollar foreign assets 
(directly or indirectly) to the United States. 
It was to relieve this situation that the Lease and Lend Bill was 
y introduced. Under it, we shall continue to pay what we can, 
and the sale of the British-owned American Viscose Compan announced 
on March 17 marks the beginning of the liquidation of our di invest 
ments in the United States for this purpose. In future, however, 
United States aid is not to be limited by Britain’s current capacity to 
pay, since the President can lend us such arms and supplies as are 
for our defence, which is deemed of vital importance to the 
United States. What factors are likely to set a limit to it will be 
discussed below. Meanwhile, however, an attempt will be made to 
assess the material result of British expenditure in the United States 
so far. 
2. THE Arp so FAR RECEIVED 

As mentioned above, British expenditure in the United States in the 
first 16 months of the war amounted to $2,765 million, of which $1,380 
million was on United Kingdom Government account. Of the latter 
sum, however, not all represented goods actually delivered. Some $150 
million had been advanced to American firms for capital purposes to 
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make possible their eventual icipation in production of war 
material, and a further $570 million included in the total was payment 
for goods not yet delivered. It is plain, therefore; that deliveries of 
goods ordered by the British Government actually amounted to $660 
million. The monthly totals of goods exported for the British Govern- 
ment are not available, but total exports to Great Britain, of course, 
are. From these it appears that the total for the first 16 months of the 
war was $1,186 million. For the year 1940, the corresponding figure 
was $992 million, while the total U.S. exports for the year to the British 
Empire, including the United Kingdom but excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland (and Eire) amounted to about $1,290 million, and 
those to Canada and Newfoundland to about $693 million. The 
course of rts to the United Kingdom showed a heavy fall 
after the outbreak of war, reaching a minimum of $31 million in 
November, 1939, and averaging $50 or $60 million for the first five 
months of 1940, but then leaping suddenly to $78 million in June, $108 
million in July, and the maximum level (so far) of $125 million in 
August. It seems likely that in that month the surplus U.S. Army 
stocks of equipment, sales of which have been declared to have 
amounted to $23 million to all destinations (though no doubt chiefly to 
Britain) were mostly exported. Since August, U.S. exports to the 
United Kingdom have averaged rather over $100 million per month. 

The composition of these export totals is extremely interesting. 
Machine tool exports to the United Kingdom, which were between $4 
and $5 million in each of the first six months of 1940, rose to nearly $20 
million in each of the last three months of the year. Iron and steel have 
in recent months accounted for a similar amount of the total, Britain 
taking between 300,000 and 400,000 tons? of these products per month. 
In addition, Britain took altogether nearly a millon tons! of iron and 
steel scrap altogether in 1940. Exports to Britain of arms ammunition, 
and other implements of war averaged about $14 million per month in 
1940, but in the later months were considerably larger than this. 
Exports to the whole British Empire in January 1941 were $30 million. 
Aircraft and parts which made up most of these totals, have in recent 
months accounted for nearly $20 million per month of the United States’ 
exports to Britain, and about a third as much in has been sent in 
some of these months to the Dominions. Thus, though aircraft orders 
constitute a very high proportion of the enormous British Government 
orders from America (by the end of October, 1940, 26,000 aircraft were 
on order, and the value of these orders amounted to about $1,800 
million), the deliveries do not yet constitute a very high proportion 
of total American deliveries to the United Kingdom. 

The number of aircraft sent to Britain in the first year of the war 
was only 743, but it appears that a large number had been delivered to 
France before that country collapsed and Britain took over the unfilled 
French orders. Total deliveries to the Allies in the first year of war, 
therefore, averaged over 200 per month, of which Britain got about 62 
per month. In September, 1940, however, Britain received 136 air- 
craft, and in the last few months of 1940, shipments averaged about 300 
per month. In the whole year 1940, Britain apparently received about 
1,800 ‘planes. This seems to be roughly in accordance with the Presi- 

1 Short tons of 2,000 Ibe. 
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dent’s rule that half the output should go to Britain, but in recent 
months a much higher proportion of output has, apparently, been sold 
to us, while output in December, 1940, was about 700 ‘planes. The 
numbers and value oi aircraft exported show a very considerable lag 
behind the deliveries which these figures would indicate, but it seems 
that exports to this country and the Dominions will soon reach, if they 
have not already reached, the level of 600 aircraft per month. 

The war material cther than aircraft so far sent to Britam by the 
United States has consisted largely of stocks regarded as obsolete or 
obsolescent, though still extremely useful. The army stocks referred to 
above as having been delivered, probably, mostly in August have 
recently been stated by Mr. Stimson to have included 895 75 mm. field 
guns, 856,000 Enfield rifles, and 111,000 machine and automatic 
rifles. The most im ae er acquisition from the United States so far, 
however, has been the 50 destroyers handed over by the agreement 
of Sept. 3, 1940, in connection with the leasing of bases in British 
territory to the U.S.A. These, it was recently stated, have now all 
crossed the Atlantic, and they are, of course, of vital importance for 
convoy duties. 

The supplies whick Britain needs most from the United States, 
with the possible exception of aircraft, are ships. By Jan. 24, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission had sold to Great Britain 49 ships, and had 
authorized the sale private owners of 146 others of all kinds. 
oa sold to the uk. and Canada amounted to about 500,000 tons 

another 100,000 tons or so, transferred to Panama, was 

oabi chartered by Britain eventually. Of ships building for Britain 

in the United States there is little information beyond the President’s 

statement at a press conference in January that the British Government 

had ordered 60 merchant vessels, and that the U.S. Government was 

contemplating the ord of 200 more. The British Government, 

however, has been repo be to have plans for the construction of new 

shipyards in the United States in which to build standardized, partly 

pre-fabricated ships of a capacious and low-powered type suitable for 
convoy work. 

3. PROSPECTS UNDER THE LEASE AND LEND ACT 

Both the passage of the Leas and Lend Act and President Roose- 
velt’s speech of March 15 have made it abundantly evident that what 
Britam receives from the United States is now to be limited only by 
difficulties of technique and transport. For the present, however, it 
must be admitted that those limitations are severe. The United States 
defence industry is still in a very early stage of its expansion, and finds 
its growth limited by a number of serious bottlenecks 

e first of these is in the machine tool industry. Since the summer 
of 1940, restrictions have been placed upon the export of many machine 
tools (though this has not ted a great expansion in exports to 
eae and in December the restrictions were extended. The develop- 
ment ot sub-contracting has also been ae with a view to relieving 
the shortage, and output is expected to cent higher this year 
than last. Moreover, as the shortage is ele smaller proportion of 
the industry's output will be re-absorbed for the purpose of its own 
expansion, and the amount available for other producers will therefore 
expand very rapidly. 
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The second bottleneck is in particular materials essential for the 
defence industries, and among these difficulties the aluminium shortage 
is the best known, though its extent has probably been exaggerated. 
New capacity which is being built will probably not start producing on 
an important scale before July, but from about that time any shortage 
should be fairly rapidly relieved. There ap also to be a temporary 
nore of copper. Shortages of zinc, steel, and power have been com- 
plained of or predicted, but it does not appear that any of these is, or 
is likely to become, at all serious, with the possible exception of special 
steels for armour plates, etc. 

The remaining bottlenecks are situated in particular defence indus- 
tries, and the aircraft industry is experiencing perhaps the greatest 
difficulties at the moment, though it appears fairly certain that shi 
building will present far the biggest problem before very long. 
December, Mr. Knudsen stated that military aircraft production was 
30 per cent Behind schedule, output being only 700 machines per month. 
The Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Patterson, ventured the estimate 
that aircraft output in 1941 would be 17,000 machines, of which three- 
quarters would come to Britain. This would give us an average supply 
of over 1,000 machines per month for the year, though the average 
would not be reached till May or June. According to the same authority, 
American output is expected to reach 2,000 per month by August, 1941, 
and the President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has pre- 
dicted an output of 30,000 per year by the middle of 1942. 

The chief difficulty encountered by the U.S. aircraft industry is on 
the side of engines, and the shortage of these continues. This is par- 
ticularly the case since only one American firm has hitherto been 
produ liquid-cooled engines (this firm has recently been turning 
out 10 of these a day), and the planned production of Rolls Royce 
engines by the Packard Company is not yet under way. In the mean- 
time, however, much new American production is being planned on the 
basis of air-cooled engines with respect to which the shortage appears 
to be less severe, and such engines are being exported in considerable 
quantities to this country. 

As remarked above, however, it is in shipping and shipbuilding that 
the biggest and most serious bottleneck of all is likely to develop, and 
it is therefore important that Sir Arthur Salter and the Hon. R. H. 
Brand have been sent to discuss the shipping situation with the 
American authorities. American yards are bay at present, and will 
continue for some years to be busy, with the “‘two-ocean navy” con- 
tracts, which involve the building of over 200 vessels. The itime 
Commission is also proceeding with its plans, made in 1938, to build 
500 merchant ships in ten years (in November last, 73 of these ships had 
been launched and 42 were building). Over and above this, the President 
has announced his plan to build 200 merchant ships, a process which 
will under normal conditions take more than two years. Contracts have 
been awarded for seven new yards to be built in connection with this 
programme. oe yards (excluding those on the Great Lakes) are 
said to be capable of turning out a mullion gross tons of shipping per 
year, though this rate of output could not be attained this year. Last 
year’s launchings amounted to about half this figure.* 

1 See Hitch, America’s Economic Strength (Oxford Unrversity Press), p 66. 
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- Generally speaking, all the industries referred to—machine tools, 
aircraft, and shipbuildmg—suffer from a shortage of skilled labour, 
which is characteristic of the early stages in the expansion of war, 
industry, Inthe United States, too, after a decade of severe unemploy- 
. ment, a great deal of the labour force, both skilled and unskilled, is 

below normai efficiency, and there is ao ae ee therefore, 

about the present situation in which it is possible to have serious debates 
on the question whether there is full employment while there are known 
to be at least five million unemployed. It 1s, indeed, aoe that there is 
full employment of those workers who are of normal efficiency at the 

. moment, and that the unemployed can be only gradually and partially 
absorbed as they are retrained. : 

Once the bottlenecks referred to are eliminated, of course, the war 
production of the United States will become enormous. In the last war, 
an output of 3 million gross tons of shipping in a single year was 
achieved,! and with a determined effort, we may hope to see com ble 
results, say, two years from now. By mid-1942, aircraft uction 
should have surpassed any hing yet achieved on this side of the 
Atlantic, heavy tanks should begin to be available, shells, small arms, 
and explosives should be in large-scale production. At present, however, 
it appears that there will be a lag of at least a year between the availa- 
bility of munitions of war of all kinds on a large scale and availability 
of the ships to carry them. British and United States building together 
are not likely for two at least to exceed the average rate of loss 
since last June, so that it will be a long time before there is any improve- 
ment in the transport position unless some other changes take place. 
The changes which are possible in this connection are the i 
available of American ships (though there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in sparing them from other routes) for transport to Britain and 
increasing efficiency in convoying, which is likely to be achieved in any 
case as the British Navy expands, but which would, of course, be 
hastened by the trdnsfer of still more American destroyers for such 
service. Aircraft, it should be mentioned, are already being flown across 
the Atlantic in large numbers, and a areas may be developed so 
that this important form of aid is largely independent of sea 
transport. 

- In general, then, it may be said that the flow of United States aid 

will increase gradually through the present year, and will, in Sir Clive 

Baillieu’s words, become a “torrent” in 1942, provided that the shi ing 

difficulty can be overcome. A. J. B. 


PALESTINE UNDER WAR CONDITIONS 


1. THe OUTBREAK OF WAR 
AT the outbreak of war in September, 1939 racial and strife in 
Palestine was stilled. Both the Jewish and Arab populations, whatever 
their view of the policy in the past of the Mandatory might be, realized 
that their interest lay with Great Britain, and offers of service 
were made by both Arabs and Jews. A Jewish recruiting campaign 
among men and women between the ages of 18 and 50 resulted m 
offers of war service from 88,000 men (71 per cent of those eligible}, 
1 See Hitch, loc. eit, 
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and 50,000 women (42 per cent of those eligible). There was tem sed 
‘agreement among all the Jewish parties, and the National Te i 
Council) was reconstructed under a neutral President to represent all 
of opinion. Banditry practically ceased, and in the early days 
of October general conditions warranted the withdrawal of the require- 
ment that drivers and on main roads must be provided with 
military passes, while numbers of Arab rebels and were 
released from detention camps. From a state of siege Palestine re- 
turned to normality in movement and in business. Jaffa Arabs began 
to trade in the neighbouring Jewish town of Tel Aviv, and in some 
country districts there was formal fraternization between Jews and 
Arabs. 
On the outbreak of war the Jewish Agency had offered to raise an 
all-Jewish fighting force from the Jews of both Palestine and the 
Diaspora, thus emphasizing their national distinctness. The Govern- 
ment, however, preferred to recruit for Palestinian (i.e. mixed Jewish 
and Arab) units, and to confine them in the first instance to the auxi- 
liary services. The first tion called for 1,360 men for the R.E., 
RA.M.C., R.AS.C., and R.A.O.C., and this was followed by another 
for two companies, of 600 men each, in the Auxiliary Military Pioneer 
Corps. An all-Jewish company of Pioneers was su uently added to 
the two mixed companies. In March, 1940 the Colonial Secretary 
announced that 1,709 Jews and 392 Arabs had enlisted for service 
abroad; of these, 742 Jews and 306 Arabs were already serving with the 
Pioneer Corps in France. Later, at the beginning of July, the formation 
was announced of four new Palestinian units—an Artisan Works 
Company, a Construction and Line Maintenance Section, and two 
Mechanical Transport Companies, one of which should be Jewish and 
the other Arab. Not until Sept. 15 were volunteers asked for in pri- 
marily combatant units; there were then formed two companies, one 
Arab and one Jewish, of the Royal East Kent Regiment, see aR 
in all 800 men. A further four companies (two Arab and two Jewish 
have since been added to this first infantry enlistment. At the begin- 
ne March, 1941 there were approximately 6,000 Jews and 3,000 
serving in the various capacities enumerated above with the 
British Army in the Middle East. In addition, there were 1,500 Jews 
in the ground services of the R.A.F. 
The first contingent of Australian troops for training in Palestine 
ee to arrive on Feb. 14, 1940. The Australians were heartily 
comed in Palestine, partly because their arrival brought prosperity 


a contingent from Southern Rhodesia joined the Australians, and a 
further contingent of Australians arrived. After the capitulation of 
France, Polish and Free French units from Syria also found their 
way to Palestine. 


2. THe LAND TRANSFERS REGULATIONS i 
The cessation of internal strife in Palestine naturally did not 
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imply that either community had abandoned their political aims. 
The Arabs expected the Mandatory Power to carry out, according to + 
plan, the various policies embodied in Mr. MacDonald's White Paper 
of May 1939.1 The Jews, on the other hand, suggested that the war- 
time truce ought to imply a standstill in the execution of this policy. 
In this situation, the Government could hardly hope, either by action 
or by inertia, to avoid Zor long a revival of political agitation. 

is was, in fact, precipitated by the issue, on Feb. 28, 1940, 
of Land Transfers Regulations* of the kind foreshadowed in the White 
Paper. These Regulations divided the country into three zones: 
(1) an area of about 6,615 square miles, mostly in the hills, in which 
the transfer of land to Jews by Palestinian Arabs was ae 
transfer by ee ee 
(2) an area of about 3,285 square miles, in which transfer by persons 
other than Palestinian Arabs was free, and transfer by Palestinian 
Arabs subject to restriction; (3) a zone of free transfer, which covered 
only some 319 square ziles, but included the fertile maritime plain 
between Tantura and the southern boundary of the Ramleh sub- 
district. 

An explanatory statement issued by the Government recalled, as 
the White Paper had done, that a series of expert Commissions had 
drawn attention to the dangers involved in the sale of land by Arabs 
to Jews, in view of the high rate of natural increase in the Arab po 
lation, and the low standard of living of the Arab cultivator. e 
Government proposed to deal with these latter problems not only 
negatively, by restrictions arn n the alienation of land, but also posi- 
tively, by the promotion of er methods of cultivation. They held 
out the hope that, when their positive policy had borne fruit, the 
restrictions on sales of land might be modified. 

The Jewish Agency ch ed this argument, maintaining that the 
improvements y carried out in Arab farming had been largely 
achieved by cultivators who had sold part of their holdings to Jewish 
purchasers, using the proceeds to free themselves from debt and 
develop their apart dee iand. The Agency also claimed that both the 
Regulations and the e Paper were incompatible with the Mandate. 
There were general strikes in all the J areas on Feb. 20, and 
demonstrators clashed with the police in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Rehovoth. Two Jews died of injuries received during these 
demonstrations, which continued until March 7. Further protests 

inst the Regulations were made by Jewish organizations in both 
Britain and the U.S.A., and in the House of Commons the Jewish 
case was given considerable support. 

On the Arab side, telegrams approving of the Regulations were 
sent to the High Commissioner by the Moslem Supreme Council, by 
Ahmad Hilmy Pasha (on? of the members of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee who had been allowed to return to the country), and by the 
Amir of Gira heres The Arabs, while welcoming the Government’s 
move, hoped that it would be followed by a positive policy of agrarian 


1 For a summary of the White Pa a a Pecan he: 
Great Britatn and Palestine, 1915-39. Information Department Pa o. 
RIIA., 1939 

2 Cmd. 6180 of 1940. Summarized in the Bullatrm of March 23, 1940, pp. 356-7. 
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development, and that it indicated an intention to implement also the 
administrative and constitutional proposals of the ite Paper. At 
present both communities are waiting—the Jews anxiously, the 
Arabs impatiently—to know whether the Government will proceed 
to this further instalment of the new policy. 


8. IMMIGRATION 

The Jewish immigration quota allowed for the provision of 9,000 
certificates of i tion in the 6 months April 1 to Sept. 30, 1940, 
including about 4,000 refugees, the certificates being placed in Allied 
and neutral countries. Ts quota was to be allotted in three instal- 
ments, the second and third of which would be reduced by deductions 
corresponding to the number of illegal immigrants d e preceding 
two months. Asa result, however, of political conditions in the countries 
of emigration and of transport difficulties, only some 1,300 of these cer- 
tificates could be used. In view of the fact that bi ciel immigrants 
were not able to reach Palestine in the period during which their 
absorption into the economic life of the country was anticipated, the 
Government decided to issue no quota for the following six months. 

In spite of enormous difficulties of access and of the quota restric- 
tions, some 16,000 Jewish immigrants had reached Palestine in the 
first 12 months of the war, many of them arriving by way of the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea, and even in the summer of 1940 some i - 
tion continued. It was officially announced in Jerusalem in isan ae 
1940 that, between April 1939 and September 1940, 16,100-Jews had 
entered Palestine illegally. Legal immigrants m the same period num- 
bered 12,270. 

On Nov. 20, 1940, the Government announced that in future un- 
authorized immigrants would be deported to a British colony and 
detained there for the duration of the war; it was not proposed either 
that they should remain in the colony after the war, or that they should 
then go to Palestine. The first of illegal immigrants—numbering 
1,904—was assembled in ifa harbour, on board the S.S. Patria, 
ey to deportation. On the morning of Nov. 25, the Patria 

as the result of an explosion, caused by sympathizers with the de- 
portees.1 The death-roll of this sinking has reached 170. The 
survivors were allowed, as an exceptiondl act of mercy, to remain in 
Palestine, but 1,600 other Jews have since been sent to Mauritius. 


4. THE Economic SITUATION 

The economic situation is better than it was possible to expect at 
the outbreak of war. The rather onesided nature of Palestinian trade, 
the large apparent adverse balance, represented in 1938 by £144 million 
of imports against £5 million worth of exports, and the extent of the 
dependence on export of one product, citrus fruits (£3 million 
in 1938) offered obvious dangers if for any reason the blocking of the 
inward flow of capital or of export trade took place. In fact, the export 
of citrus fruit in the season 1939-40 was just under half that of the 
previous season, and with the increased shipping difficulties resulting 
from the entry of Italy into the war, me eee for the 1940-41 
season were even more serious. Neither sales to the Army nor the 

1 Report of a commission of enquiry issued on March 17, 1941. 
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development of by-products—such as acetone—would provide any 
adequate compensation for the loss of the export market. 

e Arab and Jewish growers, who had failed to reach ent on 
export quotas for the 1938-40 shipments, began to e common 
action in January 1940, and appointed a joint committee to convey 
their proposals to the Administration. In to these representa- 
tions, the High Commissioner announced that the Government had 
agreed to share with the banks the risks of a loan to the industry, and 
to reduce the rate of the rural property tax on land under citrus. This 
help was to be conditional on the rationalization of the industry 
through the establishment of a Citrus Control Board. This body was 
in fact set up in October. The loan, partially guaranteed by the 
Government, amounted to {P.522,000, and was restricted to groves 
whose trees were already at the fruit-bearing stage. Even before the 
war Palestinian citriculture had been faced with a crisis owing to the 
rapid increase in world production, and the Government evidently felt 
that in these circumstances they would not be justified in using public 
money to maintain maximum production. When the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies announced further assistance for the industry, in the 
House of Commons on March 12, 1941, be said that it would be designed 
“to in being a reasonable proportion of the matured and fully 
efficient groves”. 

The Government helped in other ways to moderate the effects of the 
crisis. In January, 1940 they allocated £P.750,000 in loans or grants- 
in-aid for the relief of distress resulting from widespread unemploy- 
ment. And in July £P.100,000 were set aside for loans to farmers, with 
the object of mcreasmg the country’s productivity and substituti 
local produce for imported foodstuffs. Palestine, in fact, had a reco 
harvest in 1940, and there is no danger of a shortage of essential 
foodstuffs, though prices have risen sharply; the statistical department 
of the Jewish Agency calculated that the cost of living rose by 24 per 
cent between the outbreak of war and October 1940, and that for 
foodstuffs alone the rise was even more marked. 

Industry was less seriously affected; a large number of contracts for 
the Army averted a catastrophe in the building trade, and exports of 
potash and bromine from the Dead Sea doubled in the first year of 
war.! The hopes, inspired by the presence of a large British Army in 
the Middle East and by the participation of Palestinian representatives 
in the Delhi Conference, that war industries might be established on a 
considerable scale in Palestine, were, however, not likely to be realized. 
The country is deficient in raw materials, and the difficulty of importing 
either these or machine tools seems at present to be insuperable. The 
provision of general stores of various kinds for the troops wil never- 
theless continue to provide a certain amount of employment. 

i M. B. 


1 According to The Economtsi, Nov. 9, 1940. 
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AN article on United States defence in the Pacific was printed in 
the Bulletin of Oct, 5, 1940. Among the more important changes 
which have taken place since that date are the extension of defensive 
works at the cable and refuelling station at Wake Island and the decision 
to establish at Guam facilities for naval operations and to improve the 
defences at an expenditure of a sum ivalent to £1,175,000. The 
cost of full equipment and fortification has been estimated at 
£75,000,000. 

An order creating “defensive sea areas” and “‘air space reservations” 
which no ships or aircraft except those belonging to the United States 
may enter without the authority of the Secretary of the United States 
Navy was published'on Feb. 18. The affected areas extend three 
nautical miles seaward around Culebra Island, east of Puerto Rico; 
Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, the site of the new naval air station; Kaisha 
and Unalaska Islands, off Alaska; and the following Pacific Islands: 
Ter i Johnston, Midway, Wake, Kingman Reef, Rose, Tutuila, 
and Guam. The forbidden bours include Great Harbour, Culebra; 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba; Pearl Harbour, Hawaii; Guam Harbour, 
Subic Bay, Philippines; Kiska Harbour and the fleet anchorage in 
the Longbeach-San Pedro area off the Californian Coast. 

It was announced by the British Government on Feb. 15 that mines 
had been laid in an area about 80 miles by 50 covering part of the 
eastern coast of Malaya near its southern extremity and a number of 
islets in that vicinity. The minefield did not interfere with normal 
traffic except that any ship coasting there would have to keep outside 
the area for that part of the voyage. ; 

The map on ee 330-31 shows the main naval bases of the Powers 
in the Pacific , smaller naval bases, and harbours where there 
are some refuelling and other facilities, and airfields. Many important 
airfields unconnected with naval bases are not shown. Distance 
between the more important points are also shown, and may serve 
to indicate the great difficulties in moving forces of any magnitude 
between the territories of rival Powers. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Major Naval and Air Bases: Puget Sound (Washington), Mare 
Island (San Francisco), San Pedro (California), San Diego (California), 
Balboa ia dena Harbour fae Smaller Naval and Atr 
Bases: Dutch bour (Alaska), Kodiak (Alaska), Sitka (Alaska), 
Kiska emer Cavite ilippines), Olonga (Philippines), Pago- 
Pago (Samoa). Other i sled Astr Bases: Port Barrow (Alaska), 
Fairbanks (Alaska), An e (Alaska), Nome (Alaska), Tacoma 
(Washington), Sands Point (Washington), March Field (between Los 
Angeles and San Diego), Hamilton Field Ta Francisco), Kaneohe 
Bay (Hawaii). Bases rs fuelling, Landing Grownds, Cable Communsca- 
tions, and minor naval facilities in the Pacific Ocean: Midway Island, 
Johnston Island, Canton Island, Howland Island, Enderbury Island, 
Wake Island, Guam, Polloc (Philippines). 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
ee Naval and Atr Bases: Fay Sed leya), ayn ey (Australia 
Other importani Naval and Air 
kong (China), Port Darwin (Australia), EE d i) Hong 
Au d (New Zealand). There are many stations with som» 
facilities in the South Seas. i 





JAPAN 
ey and Air oo Yokosuka (Japan Proper), Kure (Japan 
, Sasebo (Japan Proper), Ominato (Ja Proper), Muroraz 
o 'Proper), (Japar Proper), {Korea). Smalles 


aval and Air Bases: Port Arthur Matona Paramushiro (Kurik 

Islands), Port Lloyd nin Islands), Kilung (Formosa), Takoa 

(Formosa), Pescadores ds. Other good harbourages with some 

defences: Pelee È Islands (between Philippmes and Indo-China), 

ew Islands), Hainan {in the Gulf of sale ra A Pe Coa 

Ladrones S. Saipan icovoline Islands), Jaluit (Marshall ds), Yap 
(Caroline Islands). 


- FRANCE 
Main Naval and Air Bases: Saigon (Indo-China), Koh Kong (Indo- 
China). Msnor Bases: Cam Ranh (Indo-China). Other good har 
Kwangchouwan {Leased Territory), Nouméa (New Caledonia), 


THAILAND 
Small Naval Base: Sata Hib. Good harbour: Singora. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA 
Naval and Air Bases: Sourabaya (Java), Amboyna (Celebes). Many 
` Air Bases at Rembang and other points. 


U.S.S.R. 
Main Naval and Atr Base: Vladivostok. Other Bases: Commander 
Islands, Nikolaevsk, Petropavlovsk. 


Japan’s Economic Strength and Weakness: A Note 


Commenting on the article on Japan’s “Economic Strength and 
Weakness” in the Bulletin of March 8th, a correspondent writes, on 
Japanese supplies of fertilizers, that nitrates are produced locall by 
the many large Japanese concerns manufacturing ammonium sul 
Raw phosphates are imported from the United States and sate 
North Africa, whilst potash was im before the war mostly from 
Germany, France, Palestine, and the United States. When the war 
broke out, Japan confined her potash purchases to Palestine, France, 
and the United States. French exports ceased with the collapse of 
France. Palestinian exports contmued for a time with the permission 
of the British Government, but ceased in the middle of last year, thus 
leaving the United States as the only source of potash, and exports 
from the United States have been subject to an export licence since 
Feb. 3. The imports from India are of considerably less impor- 
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tance both as regards the fertilizers in question and the quantities 
imported. 

Japaare or a of potash for agriculture has been growing 
steadily in the last few years; and Japan is now the largest consumer 
after Germany and the United States. It is required for her extensive 
market gardening and fruit crops, and also for the Manchurian cotton 
crop. 


THE THAILAND-INDO-CHINA SETTLEMENT 


FURTHER details concerning the terms of the agreement between 
Thailand and Indo-China which was reached under Japanese mediation 
on March 11 are now available. According to The Times of March 12 
the new boundary will follow the middle of the Mekong River from 
opposite Luang Prabang in the north to opposite Stung Treng in the 
south; thence it follows the line of latitude westward to a point at which 
it meets the line of longitude at the Great Lake, and from there runs 
along the boundary between the provinces of Siem-Reap, Battambang, 
and Pursat to the existing frontier. A small area opposite Stung Treng 
is reserved to Indo-China, and Thailand will keep open to visitors from 
Indo-China the royal mausolea at Luang Prabang. feis also stated that 
the ceded territory is to be demilitarized, and French subjects are to 
enjoy full rights of entry, domicile, and occupation.* 

The delegates exchanged letters in which Japan guaranteed the 
settlement, and Japan, Thailand, and Indo-China undertook to make 
agreements later for “the maintenance of peace in Greater East Asia 
and the promotion of specially close relations between Japan and 
Thailand and Japan and Indo-China”. The letters are also stated to 
have contained assurances that French Indo-China and Thailand will 
not join in any hostile combination against Japan. 


THE LEASE AND LEND BILL 


THE following are the main effects of the provisions of the so-called 
` Lease and Lend Bill. 

1. It authorizes the President to have manufactured in American 
factories or shipyards or procure in other ways any article of defence 
for a Government or country whose defence he deems vital for the 
defence of the United States. 

2. It enables such articles to be handed over in a variety of ways— 
lending, exchanging, transferring, selling, or leasing. 

3. It enables test, inspection, and repair work to be carried out on 
behalf of foreign Governments. Under this a British battleship could be 
repaired in Brooklyn Navy Yard if the President considered it in 
‘American interests to do so. 

4. Governments assisted may be furnished with any plans or blue- 
prints, or any other information relevant to the articles given, when 
this is in the interests of United States’ defence. 

1 Vide The Ttmes of March 13, 1941. 
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The following are the chief amendments made to the original draft: 

1. The powers given the President under the Bill must end on 
June 30, 1943. 

2. The total value of goods obtained direct from American military 
establishments is limited to £325,000,000. 

3. It is stipulated that the President must consult the chiefs of the 
Defence Forces before parting with any defence articles belonging to 
the United States Government. 

4, Agricultural commodities may be included in the defence articles 
which can be disposed of to other countries. 

5. The President must report regularly to Congress on the way he is 


making use of his powers. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER TO THE DICTATORS 
President Roosevelt’s Speech of March 15 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT broadcast an address on March 15 ata 
dinner given by the White House Correspondents’ Association attended 
by Lord Halifax, members of the Cabinet, Government officials, and 
Mr. Willkie. The speech was broadcast in English, German, Italian, 
French, Greek, Turkish, Norwegian, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Albanian, Serbian, Czech, and Slovak. 

He began by inten tae dictators of Europe and Asia not to doubt 
the tnanimity of the erican people, and went on, “We American 
people are writing new history to-day. It is news. The big news story 
of this week is this: The world has been told that we, as a united nation, 
realize the danger that confronts us, and that to meet that danger our 
democracies have gone into action. We know that although Prussian 
autocracy was bad enough in the first war, Nazism is far worse in this,” 

The Nazi forces were openly seeking the destruction of all collective 
o of government on every continent, including the American; 

sought to establish systems of Government based on the regimen- 
ien of all human beings by a handful of individual rulers who seized 
power by force. He went on: 

“Yes, these men and their hynotized followers call this a New Order, 
It is not new, and it is not order. For order among nations aero 
something enduring, some system of justice under which individuals, . 
over a long period of time, are willing to live. Humanity will never 

ently accept a system imposed by conquest and on slavery. 

modern tyrants find it necessary for their plans to eliminate all 

democracies, eliminate them one by one. The nations of Europe and, 
indeed, we ourselves, did not appreciate that purpose. 

‘We do now. The process of the elimination of the European nations 
proceeded according to plan through 1939 and well into 1940 until the 
schedule was shot to pieces by the unbeatable defenders of Britain. 

“The enemies of democracy were wrong in their calculations for very 
simple reasons. They were wrong because they-believed that demo- 
cracy could not adjust itself to the terrible realities of a world at war. They 
believed that democracy, because of its Foy bal respect for the rights 
of man, would never ann itself to fight. believed that democracy, 
because of its will to live at peace with its nejghbours, could not 
mobilize its energies, even in its own defence. They know now that 
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democracy can still remain democracy and speak and reach conclusions 
and arm itself adequately for defence. From the bureaux of propaganda 
of the Axis Powers came the confident prophecy that the conquest of 
our country would be an inside job, a job accomplished not by over- 
powering invasion from without, but by disrupting confusion and 
disunion and moral disintegration from within. Those who believed 
that knew little of our history.... 


‘We just now engaged in a great debate. It was not limited to the 
halls of Congress. It was ed, argued in every newspaper, on every 
wavelength, over ev eee barrel in all the land, and it was finally 
settled and decided by the American people themselves. Yes, the 
decisions of our democracy may be slowly arrived at; but when decision 
is made, it is proclaimed not with the voice of any one man, but as the 
voice of 130,000,000. It is binding on us all and the world is no longer 
left in doubt. 

“This decision is the end of any attempt at appeasement in our land, 
the end of urging us to get along with dictators, the end of compromise 
with tyranny and the forces of oppression. 

“The urgency is now. We believe firmly that when our production 
output is in full swing the democracies of the world will be able to 

_ prove that the dictatorships cannot win, but now, now, the time 
element is of supreme importance. Every ’plane, every other instru- 
ment, old and new, every instrument that we can spare now, we will 
send overseas. That is common-sense strategy.” 

The great task of the day was to move ucts from the factories 
to the battle lines of democracy now, and they could have speed, and 
effectiveness, if they maintained their unity. To-day, at last, theirs was 
not a partial effort; it was a total effort. They had begun building 
factories and training men a year ago, and now they were ready— 
ready to recommend the 7 billion dollar appropriation on the basis of 
production as now planned. And this covered the whole range of 
munitions of war and the necessities for transporting them across the 
seas. 

In Washington they were thinking in terms of speed, and speed now, 

and he hoped that the watchword of “Speed, and speed now” would 
find its way into every home in the nation. They all had to make 
` sacrifices, no matter what their position or their work. “You will feel 
it,’ he went on, “in your daily lives... you will have to contend 
with lower profits because obviously your taxes will be higher. You 
will have to work longer ...’’ But the nation was calling for a sacrifice 
of some privileges, not for the sacrifice of fundamental rights. That 
was for their defence against the most ruthless brutality in all history. 

“I ask for an all-out effort,” he added, “because nothing short of an 

all-out effort will win.” 

‘We are dedicated from here on,” he continued,} “to a constantly 
increasing tempo of ucing, a production greater than we now know 
or have ever known before, a production that does not stop and should 
not pause. To-night, I am appealing to the heart and to the mind of 
every man and every woman who, within our borders, loves liberty. 
I ask you to consider the needs of all nations at this hour, to put aside 

1 The rest of the President’s speech 1s printed here verbatim. 
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all personal differences until victory is won. The light of democracy 
must be kept burning. In the perpetuation of this light each of us 
must pool his own 

“The single effort of one individual may seem small, but there are 
130,000,000 individuals over here, and there are many more millions in 
Britain and elsewhere bravely shielding the great flame of democracy 
from the black-out of barbarism. It is not enough for us merely to - 
trim the wick and polish the glass. We must provide the fuel in ever- 
increasing amounts to keep the flame alight. There must be no divi- 
sions of party or sections or race or nationalities. There is not one 
among us who does not have a stake in the outcome of the effort in 
which we are now engaged. 

“A few weeks ago I spoke of freedom—freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, freedom of every sort to worship God in his own way, freedom 
from wrong, freedom from fear—they are the ultimate . They 
may not be immediately attamable ughout the world, but huma- 
ce does move towards those glorious ideals through democratic 


justi 

"IES we fail, if democracy is superseded by slavery, then those four 
freedoms, or even the mention of them, wil become forbidden things. 
Centuries will pass before they can be revived. “By winning now, we 
strengthen the meaning of those freedoms. We increase the structure of, 
mankind. We strengthen the dignity of human life. 

“I have often thought that there is a vast difference between the word 

ty’ and the world ‘obedience’. Obedience can be obtained and 

orced in a dictatorship by the use of threats or extortion or black- 
mail; Pte tauth to ies dee. Loyalty ws ditcrent. te acttnes Gad 
to tell the truth to its citizens. Lo rings from 
the mind that is given the facts, that Hits ancient ideals. t is true 
in England, and in Greece, and in China, and in the United States to-day. 

‘Dollars alone will not win this war. Let is not delude ourselves as to 
that. To-day nearly a million and a half American citizens are hard at 
work in our armed forces. The spirit, the determination of these men 
of our army and navy are worthy of the highest traditions of our coun- 
try. No better men ever served under Washington or John Paul 
Jones or Grant or Lee or Pershing. That is a boast, I admit, but it is 
not an idle one. Upon the national will to sacrifice and to work, 
depends the outlook of our industry and our agriculture. Upon that 

depends the survival of the vital bridge across the ocean, the bridge 

of ships that carry the arms and the goods to those who are fighting the 
good fight. Upon that will depends our ability to aid other nations 
which may determine to offer resistance. Upon that will may epa 
practical assistance to ple now living in nations that have 
overrun, should they find the opportunity to strike back in an effort to 
regain their liberty—and may that day come soon. 

“This will of the American people will not be frustrated either by 
threats from powerful enemies abroad or by selfish groups of indivi- 
duals at home. The determination of America must not, and will not, 
be obstructed by war profiteering. It must not be obstructed by 
unnecessary strikes of workers, by short-sighted management, or by 
the third danger, deliberate sabotage. For unless we win there will be 
no freedom for either management or labour. Wise labour leaders and 
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wise business m ement will realize how necessary it is to their 
own existence to make common sacrifice for this great cause. 

“There is no longer the slightest question or doubt. The American 
pore recognize the supreme seriousness of the present situation. 

at is why they have demanded, and got, a policy of unqualified, 
immediate, all-out aid for Britain—for Greece, for China, and for all 
Governments in exile whose homelands are temporarily occupied by 
the aggressors. From now on that aid will be increased and yet again 
increased until total victory has been won. 

The British are stronger than ever in the magnificent morale that has 
enabled them to endure all the dark days and the shattering nights of 
the past ten months. They have the full support of Canada, of the 
other Dominions, of the rest of their Empire, and the full aid and sup- 

rt of some non-British people throughout the world who still think 
in terms of the great freedoms. The British people are braced for 
invasion, whether such an attempt comes to-morrow, next week, or 
next month. 

“In this historic crisis, Britain is blest with a brilliant and great 
leader in Winston Churchill. But, knowing him, no one knows better 
than Mr. Churchill himself that it is not alone his stirring words and 
valiant deeds that give the British their superb morale. The essence 
of that morale is in the masses of British people, who are completely 
clear in their minds about the one central fact that they would rather 
die as free men than live as slaves. These brave people—civilians as 
well as soldiers, sailors and airmen, women and girls as well as men 
and boys—they are fighting in the front line of civilization at this 
moment. And they are holding that line with a fortitude that is the 
pride and inspiration of all free men on every continent and every 
island of the sea. The British people and their Grecian allies need 
assistance, and that they will get. They need ships: from America 
they will get ships. They need planes: from America they will get 
‘planes. Yes, from America they need food: from America they will get 
food. They need tanks, and guns, and ammunition and supplies of all 
kinds from America; they will get tanks, and guns, and ammunition 
and supplies of all kinds. 

“China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions of plain 
people to resist the dismemberment of their nation. China through her 

‘Generalissimo, Chiang Kai-shek, asks for our help. America has said 
that China shall have our help. 

“So our country is going to be what our people have proclaimed it to 
be, the arsenal of democracy. Our country is going to play its full part, 
and when—no, I did not say if, I said when—when the dictatorships 
disintegrate, and pray God that will be sooner than any of us now 
dare hope, then our country must continue to play its great part in the 
period of world construction for the good of humanity. 

‘We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their boasting 
about ‘The Master Race’, will prove to be all stuff and nonsense. There 
never has been, is not now, and never will be any race of people fit to 
serve as masters over their fellow-men. The world has no use for any 
nation which, because of its size or because of its military might, 
asserts the right to goose-step to world power over the bodies of other 
nations and other races. We believe that any nationality, no matter 
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how small, has the inherent right to its own nationhood. We believe 
that the men and women of such nations, of no matter what size, can, 
through the processes of peace, serve themselves and serve the world 
b tecting the common man’s security, can improve the standards 
or ealthful living, and provide markets for manufacture and for 
agriculture. Through that kind of peaceful service every nation can 
increase its own happiness, banish the terrors of war and abandon 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

“Never in all our history have Americans faced a job so well worth 
while. May it be said of us, in the days to come, that our children and 
our children’s children ‘rise up and cali us blessed’.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
March 4 (Tuesday) 7 


. GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that attacks in the night included a fire 
raid on Cardiff, where many fires were started, but all were extinguished 
in the early moming. Many buildings were destroyed, including 
hospitals, churches, and schools, and several people killed. One raider 
was destroyed. Bombs were also drop at several points on the 
north-east coast and south-east Scotland, and some buildings hit. An 
evening bulletin reported very little activity and no bombs. 

tions against Germany in the night included a heavy attack 

on Cologne, starting many fires, ially on the east of the 
Rhine. Other places bombed were Boulogne, Ostend, and Brest docks, 
several aerodromes, including Haamstede, and other objectives in the 
Ruhr. One aircraft was missing. Fighters on patrol attacked aero- 


Brest and destroyed an enemy fighter. ‘ 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes in the 
south of England the previous day, destroying hangars and billets. 
Cardiff was attacked in the night and numerous hits scored on military 
targets. Harbour installations at Newcastle “on the Scottish east coast”? 
were also bombed, and aircraft on the ground and fuel Her Ge 
destroyed at various airfields north of London. The enem pped 
bombs at severdl places in Western Germany in the night. No miltary 
damage was caused, but dwelling houses were hit and some civilians 
killed and injured. À 
BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek commenigué reported only artillery and patrol activity. 
The R.A.F. reported the destruction near Corfu the previous day of 5 
Italian bombers, 3 of which were returning from bombing Larissa. 
Motor transport in the Tepelini area was also bombed by the R-A.F. 

The Italian comenunsgud reported the effective bombing of enemy 
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bases and defences and the shooting down of 3 aircraft in combat. 
Two aircraft were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the continuation of operations in Somaliland 
towards the south-east frontier of Abyssinia, where 1,000 more prisoners 
were taken on March 1. Nairobi H.Q. announced the captpre of Isha 
Baidoa and Bulo Burti, with 200 prisoners and large stocks of arms, 
paral foodstuffs, etc. The prisoners now numbered nearly 10,000. 

ritish casualties in Somaliland up to Feb. 27 were 95 East African 
and 110 South African, the killed numbering 54 only. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Burye. South African aircraft 
attacked Asmara airfield, transport near Habi Mantel, and fortified 
positions north of Javello and near Cabata, on the Sudan frontier. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communigud reported the putting to flight of enemy 
armoured formations by a German contingent, which captured prisoners. 
Jerabub was again attacked by the enemy “in great numbers” ahd its 
surrender demanded. The Italians replied with artillery fire. The 
German communiqué reported air attacks on motorized forces near 

edabia, and the capture of an armoured car by a motorized patrol 
advancing along the Libyan coast. 


March 5 (Wednesday) 


. GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS A 

The Air Ministry announced that 3 enemy bombers were destroyed 
during the night, when Cardiff was raided again. Casualties were 
comparatively few, but included some deaths. Elsewhere a few bombs 
were dropped, mainly on the south coast and near the Thames Estuary, 
but little damage was done, and casualties were small. There were no 
bombs during the day. 

The Ministry reported a heavy attack on Boulogne, starting a large 
fire, and an offensive sweep over the Channel and Northern France. 
One enemy fighter was destroyed and six probably destroyed. Three 
British fighters were missing. 

The German communiqué reported effective attacks in the night on 
targets in the south of England, including Cardiff and London. The 
enemy were not over Germany by day or night. The News Agency 
said that a few aircraft attacked ogne town, damaging dwelling 
houses and a utility plant of importance to the civilian population. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced a successful raid the previous morning 
on the Lofoten ds, where fish oil plant on the islands of Svolvaer 
and Vestvaagoy being worked for Germany was destroyed. 

The German communiqué stated that British light naval forces 
attempted a raid on an unfortified island in the northern Norwegian 
Skerries. Some fishing boats were damaged. Before counter measures 
were started the enemy ships left at top speed. The News Agency 
stated that Svolvaer Island was shelled for a short time, then the 
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British landed and took prisoner some German sailors and some pro- 
German hale ea They then returned hastily to their ships, “thus 
avoidin ger of coming into contact with German troops. 
They leit this remote corner of Norway at top speed... 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR ; 

The Greek comemeniqué reported the destruction of an enemy tank 
and the capture of 2 in the central sector the previous day, with 165 
prisoners, anti-tank and A.A. guns, and other material. At another 
Bro 3 tanks attempting to patrol were ca with their crews. 

mers in Athens stated that some 7,500 men of the Ist Alpini 

t had been drowned recentl when the Liguria was sunk, 

that 2 other vessels carrying , pack animals, and material 
fad also been torpedoed. 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on warships off Himare and the 
destruction of 9 enemy fighters escorting them; also an attack on war- 
ships off Valona. 

Fhe Italian communigud an attack on troops and defence 
works and the naval bombardment of objectives along the coast. An 
air formation tying to attack Italian warships was repulsed by 
fighters, which attacked the enemy, though double their number, and 
shot down 6 machines, losing 2 themselves. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ; 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced the ca gf Burye and Mankusa by 
patriot forces, and the retreat of the Italians to Debra Marcos. Some 
1,500 Italian irregulars and 200 colonial troops deserted to join the 
triots. The R.A.F. reported support for the troops on all the fronts, 
which 2 aircraft were missing. 
The Italian commumigué stated that German Stukas again bombed 
troops and an airfield near Sa and the Germans reported the 
same attack. ; 


March 6 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a few bombs were 
qe a at a Eee on the sonth coast the previous evening, but no 
damage had ed. The evening bulletin reported considerable 
activity during d day t, and bombs at several] places in East Anglia, 
Kent, and one point in London. In a town on the east coast some build- 
ings were damaged, and at a town in the west a few houses, but else- 
where damage was slight, and casualties few. One bomber was 
destroyed over the Channel. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on Portaaouth barracks 
and dockyard, and the destruction of a mine-layer by a bomber on the 
east coast of Scotland. An enemy attempt to penetrate into Northern 
France was frustrated, and 7 aircraft shot down. No aircraft pene 
trated into Reich territory in the day or night. 


t 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty issued further details of the action in Norway, 
showing that the raiding ies destroyed two large and important 
factories used for making glycerine from fish oil, captured 215 Germans 
and 10 local “Quislings”, sank 9 German merchantmen—one a vessel 
of 10,000 tong—an armed trawler, and a Norwegian vessel under 
German control, took off some 300 Norwegian patriots, and supplied 
food and comforts to the local inhabitants. The ships sunk totalled 
about 18,000 tons. There was little opposition, and no damage or 
casualties were sustained. A German naval officer and 6 ratings were 
killed. 

BRITAIN, GREECE AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek Admiralty announced the sinking of an Italian supply 
ship by the submarine Nerews on Feb. 23. The Pres Ministry reported 
an advance in the central sector of the front, with the initiative re- 
maining exclusively with the Greeks. 

The Italian commeniqué reported a raid on important installations 
on Mitylene Island. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported repeated attacks by German 
aircraft on air bases in Malta, in which 6 enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
The German communiqué stated that bomber and Stuka units attacked 
Halfar airfield with great success. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the driving off of enemy armoured detach- 
ments west of Agheila, and, in Somaliland, the occupation of Fer-Fer. 
Patriot forces in Abyssinia continued to inflict substantial casualties 
on the retreating Italians. 

The Italian communiqué reported extensive reconnaissance work by 
land and air patrols. In the Keren area a counter-attack on the enemy 
trying to filter through the Italian lines by night resulted in prisoners 
being taken. Air raids on various localities in Eritrea caused slight 
damage but no casualties. 

March 7 (Friday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


f: 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported activity by single aircraft in various parts 
of England during the day, and some fatal casualties at one point in 
the East Midlands. Bombs fell at a place in north-east Scotland, but 
did little damage. A school in an East Anglian village was machine- 
gunned, and one child wounded, and a town in the same area suffered 
damage to houses and some casualties, a few of them fatal. A North 
Midlands town had two raids, and the streets were machine-gunned, 
but the casualties only included one fatal case. One raider was shot 
down off the coast. 

The Ministry also announced the sinking of an enemy supply ship 
off the Dutch coast by Coastal Command aircraft, and the bombing of 


Den Helden harbour and Ockenburg aeradrome, Al the aircraft 
returned. 


r 
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The German communiqué reported a heavy attack on the Filton air- 
craft works, destroying the construction hangars and damaging 
finished machines. The enemy did not fly over German territory during 
the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Datnéy; also the 
destruction by the patrol ship GutHemot of a Heinkel 111 which attacked 
a convoy in the North Sea. The convoy sustained no damage. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué announced the capture of positions in the 
central sector, with over 1,000 prisoners and much material. Several 
enemy batteries had been silenced by accurate artillery fire, and 
bombers had attacked many targets on the battlefield, ‘all returning 
safely. The R.A.F. reported the bombing of gun positions at Lurati. 

The Italian communtgué said there was nothing to report. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced that 16 enemy aircraft were shot down at 
Malta on March 5, and several more i. with the loss of only 
1 British fighter. Over 100 aircraft attacked the island, and damaged 
buildings, but injured no R. ee nneL 

The an that dive-bombers attacked docks, 
etc. at Valetta the previous ene The Italian communiqué stated 
fie aoe fommiations had cured nits ance chines destroyer, and 3 ships 
in a convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that the patrols on the Gondar road were 
operating east of Amanit, and that 300 prisoners had been taken, with 
4 guns and other material, while 1,700 deserters had come into the 
lines. In Somaliland the advance along the main Mogadishu-Jijiga 
road continued. The R.A.F. reported bombing attacks the two pre- 
vious days on troops, gun positions, transport, roads, and railways 
in the Keren area, and the destruction of a seaplane at Zula, A supply 
depét as Asmara was also bombed. All the aircraft returned. 

Admiralty announced that during the advance along the coast 
of Somaliland an Italian tanker was sunk by shell-fire at Mogadishu, 
and 5 merchantmen were captured at Kismayu and 4 scuttled A 
German merchantman was captured, but sank while in tow. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of an enemy air base 
and of camps and hutments at Derna, starting An enemy attack 
on Kurmuk was repelled. The Geran oaemcrad Tenori i pais 
ing of transport, troops, and barracks near Derna, causing fierce fires. 


March 8 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS f 
The Air Ministry reported only very. slight activity in the night, and . 
in the day some bombs on the east coast which did little damage 
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except that in one town in East Anglia several houses were damaged. 
Casualties were very few. Two aircraft were shot down. 

The German communiqué stated that 7 aerodromes in England were 
attacked the previous day, and hangars, etc., hit. An armaments 
factory at Newark was hit, and a workshop blown up, and an aircraft 
factory was bombed in a low-flying attack and bombs dropped on 


hangars, etc. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Remillo and 
Cobbers. 

The German communiqué reported that m.t.bs raiding the south-east 
coast of England attacked a convoy, and destroyed 2 destroyers and 
6 armed merchantmen, 2 of them tankers. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the previous 
day’s operations, and the capture of new positions, with over 1,000 
more prisoners and many arms, etc. The air force was again active, 
without loss. Enemy counter-attacks were defeated and their losses in 
dead and wounded were heavy. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on troops at Besist and Dragoti, in 
the Tepelini area, doing considerable damage. Fighters on offensive 
patrol met no enemy aircraft. All returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported only the bombing and machine 
gunning of troops, camps, an defensive works. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A Malta communiqué announced individual attacks by several 
bombers on the night of March 6. Government property was un- 
damaged. On March 7 a double attack was launched, while British 
fighters engaged a formation of enemy fighters. Government buildings 
and civilian property were undamaged. One aircraft returning from 
reconnaissance was shot down. 

The Admiralty announced that on March 6 the Italian submarine 

Anfiriie was sunk while appear to attack a convoy in the Aegean. 
~ The German comment stated that dive bombers set ablaze a 
to boat base in Malta, shot down 2 aircraft, and also bom 
harbour works, docks, and searchlights at Valetta. : 

The Italian communiqué announced the loss of “a warship of medium 
tonnage” in the Mediterranean through unknown causes; also that 
German aircraft flying over Malta brought down 2 enemy *planes in 
air fighting. 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations in all the areas in Somaliland 
continued to develop satisfactorily. The R.A.F. reported a number of 
bombing raids on roads, railways, etc., round Keren, all the aircraft 
returning safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported that another attack on Jerabub 
was stopped and repulsed. The air force bombed Benghazi harbour, 


- 
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an air base, and a column of motorized units, and also set fire to a 
seaplane. Enemy raids in Eritrea did no damage. 


March 9 (Sunday) 


> GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported an attack on London the previous night, 

sharp at times, but over soon after midnight. Casualties were rather 
heavier than in recent raids, a large proportion resulting from two 
incidents. Considerable damage was done in several districts, but fire 
bombs were everywhere promptly dealt with, and fires quickly ex- 
tinguished. Bombs were J dropped at places in the south and south- 
east and in the Eastérn Counties, but damage generally was not heavy. 
During the day a few bombs were dropped in south-east England, but 
did very little damage. Single aircraft raided several places in eastern 

land, did some damage, and caused a few fatal casualties. 

he German communiqué reported a violent attack in the night on 
harbour and docks in London, causing many fires; also on es 
north of London, on the east coast of Scotland, and on the eg be 
Direct hits destroyed hangars and billets, and several hits were 
scored at Portsmouth harbour. Slight enemy forces dropped bombs in 
occupied territory without any results worth mentioning. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the continuation of the offensive, 
and the capture of fresh positions, despite strong counter-attacks. 
Heavy losses were inflicted and 150 prisoners taken, with a plentiful 
amount of material. The Giulia division was reported to have lost some 
thousands of dead and wounded, and the Athens radio stated that 
altogether about 1,120 prisoners had been taken (in addition to over 
1,000 the previous day) including General Giurati. The Press Ministry 
stated that the Blackshirts fired on the retreating front line when the 
Italian counter attacks were defeated. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks the previous day on troops and trans- 
port in Tepelini and on the Buzi road, hitting buildings and roads and 
starting two fires. . 

The Italian communiqué reported the complete repulse, with heavy 
losses, of enemy attacks in the 11th Army sector, and the heavy bomb- 
ing of fortifications, batteries, troops, and important bases. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 


A Malta commsnigué reported a raid in which some damage was done 
to Government property, and one German bomber was destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA , 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the vigorous pursuit of the Italians retreating 
from Burye and, in eastern Abyssinia, the capture of Gabre Darre by 
the forces advancing north from Fer Fer. i 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Tripoli harbour on the night of 
March 7, hitting the railway, and on aerodromes in Tripolitania. On 
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the Keren-Asmara road considerable damage was done, and troops in 
the Keren area were bombed. South African aircraft hit and destroyed 
two oil dumps south of Asmara. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the occupation of Dolo in the advance into 
Fe bes up the Juba, and stated that the area to the Shibeli river 
had been cleared up. It estimated the enemy casualties in 3 weeks’ 
operations in Somaliland at 21,000. - 

The German communiqué reported the bombing of armed units east 
of Alen el Gad, Cyrenaica. The Italian commemsqué reported the 
dispersal of an enemy group in the Keren sector, and the bombing of 
motorized units and tanks in Somaliland. An enemy raid on a locality 
in Eritrea caused no victims or damage. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The Admiralty announced that the cruiser Leander of the New 
Zealand squadron had caught and sunk in the Indian Ocean the 
Italian Weg eyetaues which had been operating as a raider and was 
flying the Red Ensign. One hundred officers and men were picked up. 


March 10th (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that London was the main target again 
during the night, several buildings being seriously damaged. There 
were some fatal casualties. A south coast town was also attacked for 
some hours and many fires started, but all were quickly got under con- 
troL Some large buildings were hit and much damage done to property 
in various parts of the town, but the casualties were small. An evening 
bulletin reported activity over the Channel and south-east England. 
Damage was done in a town near the south coast, but no one was 
seriously injured. 

The operations against Germany included three offensive sweeps 
over the Channel and occupied France during the afternoon, from which 
one aircraft was missing. In the evening Boulogne was bombed. 

The German communiqué reported an attack on “objectives essential 

„to the war effort in London, operating in several waves with great 
effect in spite of difficult weather’. Portsmouth dockyard was also 
attacked and large fires caused, and at aerodromes in the south of 
England hangars, etc., were destroyed. The enemy did not fly during. 
the day or the previous night into Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

Semi-official reports stated that Greek attacks in the central sector 
were successful in driving the enemy out of strong positions 3,800 ft. 
high, despite the launching of a series of counter-attacks by strong 
forces, in which the Italians lost heavily. In one Leaps Dacca stores of 
food were captured. Enemy counter-attacks were made in the 
northern and the coastal sectors but were all repulsed, and 300 prisoners 
taken. The Italian main offensive was launched along a 25-mile front 
in the central sector. 
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The Press Mini stated that Bottai, the Italian Minister of Educa- 
tion, had been ki while firing on his retreating troops, and that the 
battery commanded by Zanetti, the Minister of Corporations, had been 
wiped ont. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that an Italian cruiser of the Condottieri 
A class (5,069 tons) had been torpedoed by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

A Malta communiqué reported that 3 enemy formations attacked the 
island from different sides during the day, one of them bombing and 
machin ing a seaplane base. Two raiders were destroyed, and 
another 

The Italian communiqué stated that German aircraft attacked 
Venezia airport, Malta, and destroyed 3 machines on the ground. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that operations continued successfully, and 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Gabre Darre the previous day. 
„The R.A.F. reported that Diredawa was bombed, and direct hits also 
scored on a train near the town and on Ad station. The Keren 
area was also attacked and, in Abyssinia, a vi near Debra Marcos. 
On the night of March 8 Tripoli harbour and aerodromes in Tripolitania 
were raided. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that armoured cars trying to approach 
Jerabub were turned back by gun-fire, and aircraft bombed air and 
naval bases in Cyrenaica. Enemy raids on Harar and Diredawa 
caused no damage, and at the latter one raider was shot down. 


March*11 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air adi stated that Portsmouth was attacked for 6 hours 
during the night by bombers in waves, dropping thousands of fire 
bombs and many H.E., and starting several hee fires. Nearly all, 
however, were put out or quickly checked. Two churches, an Potel” 
and a club were destroyed, and many offices and other buildings were 
damaged, including two shelters and a first aid post. The civilian 
damage done was considerable, but the casualties not heavy in view 
of the intensity of the raid. Seven of the raiders were shot down. The 
Ministry reported some activity over Kent during the day, mostly on 
the coastal areas; otherwise it was slight and there were no reports of ' 
any bombs on land. One raider was shot down off the coast. A later 
-comnwnigué announced the destruction in the night of an enemy ’plane 
over its aerodrome in France. 

Operations against Germany included a night attack on Cologne, 
starting large fires near the Hohenzollern Bridge and in factories and 

oods yards and causing several explosions; also on ‘Boulogne, Le 

avre, and other harbours. One aircraft was missing. Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bombed Cherbourg and Brest, one, failing to return, and 
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one fighter did not return from a series of offensive patrols over aero- 
dromes in France. 

The German communiqué reported a long attack on Portsmouth, 
causing vast destruction in the harbour and workshops. An aerodrome 
was also bombed, and hangars and quarters destroyed. The enemy 
dropped bombs on a town in Western Germany in the night. No 
military targets were hit, but houses and a hospital were severely 
damaged and a number of civilians killed or injured. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Holderness had 


destroyed a night raiding bomber without sustaining damage herself. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported continued enemy attacks, which 
were all repulsed with considerable losses, and the capture of 450 
prisoners, including three senior officers. The R.A.F. reported very 
successful attacks the ious day on transport and camps on the 
Glava-Buzi road, in collaboration with Greek ground forces. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol actions in the 9th Army 
sector, and local infantry action by the 11th Army. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Malta reported an attack the previous day, but there were no RAF. 
casualties. A.A. fire probably destroyed several enemy fighters. 

The Italian communiqué reported bombing Valetta, and said German 
aircraft seriously damaged 2 seaplanes in a dive attack on a base in 
Malta. A German communiqué reported repeated attacks on Valetta 
and the Luca aerodrome, causing heavy destruction. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of the Afodu escarpment and 
progress towards Asosa, and the capture by patriots of Dambacha, in 
their advance towards Debra Marcos. In the south, the forces from 
Somaliland had taken many hundreds more prisoners; also a resident 
commissioner and his staff The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on 
Harar on March 8, destroying barracks, etc., and attacks on workshops 
on the Decamere road near Teclesan and the railway near Habi Mantel. 
In the Keren area gun positions and a bridge on the Asmara road were 
bombed, and a petrol dump near Asmara destroyed. At Asosa 2 air- 
craft on the ground were destroyed. All the aircraft returned safely. 
' Enemy raids on aerodromes near Port Said and Ismailia in the night 
did no damage. 
A later bulletin announced raids on Tripoli the previous night, 
causing a large fire and explosions on the jetty, and on an aerodrome 
peasy per os destroying 2 aircraft and damaging others. All the 
i returned safely. 
The Italian communiqué stated that a new attack on Jerabub was 
repulsed, and in Cyrenaica German ’planes set enemy tanks on fire. 
Italian fighters shot down a bomber. In East Africa, on the northern 
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front, aircraft attacked a column of motor vehicles, setting about 30 
on fire. Enemy aircraft attempting to raid an aerodrome were driven 
back by Italian fighters and one destro 

The German commeseniqguéd reported bombing and destruction of 
several armoured cars near Agedabia. 





March 12 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that aircraft crossed the coast the previous 
night and penetrated in fair numbers to the Midlands and some north- 
western counties, dropping bombs at a number of points, but damage 
was not heavy. In one north-western district some buildings were set 
on fire, but all the fires were out before daybreak. A few isolated inci- 
dents occurred in other districts. The attacks ceased about midnight, 
and casualties were few. An evening bulletin reported only a few bombs 
in east Kent, which caused no casualties. 

Operations against Germany included a night attack on Kiel, causing 
heavy explosions and a large fire, Bremerhaven, and two aerodromes 
in North-West Germany. During the previous day an oil storage plant 
at Rotterdam and a factory near Utrecht were attacked. Two enemy 
aircraft were destroyed by patrols. No British aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing during the night of 
factories essential to the war effort at Birmingham and docks, etc., in 
London and Southampton. In the day aerodromes in southern land 
and Portsmouth harbour were attacked. The enemy dropped bombs on 
some places in northern Germany, killing some civilians and causing 
slight material damage. 


BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND ITALY 
TTALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that during the day and the previous 
night the enemy had continued his efforts, but all his attacks had been 
repelled with considerable loss. Local operations resulted in the capture 
of 200 prisoners. 

The Ministry stated that the enemy launched six successive 
attacks in the central sector the previous day, but all were broken, and 
in one case only 187 men survived, and all were captured. 

The R.A.F. again bombed the Glava-Buzi road, and also antercepted 
a large formation of enemy fighters and shot down at least 5. the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communsqué reported the repulse of attacks in the Voyussa 
sector with the capture of prisoners and material; also repeated air‘ 
attacks throughout the 24 hours on bases, fortifications, troops, etc. 
Two aircraft were shot down in air fights, and 2 Italian lost. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY s 
Malta reported a raid on the night of March 10, causing some damage. 
Two raiders were shot down. 
R.A.F. H.Q. announced that heavy raids were made on Rhodes on 
the nights of March 10 and 11, the aerodromes at Calato, Maritza, and 
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Kattarina being bombed, several large fires started, and aircraft on the 
ground damaged. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Mediterranean 
had sunk a heavily laden Italian transport of the Stcssa class of 9,648 
tons. 

The German communiqué reported direct hits on military installations 
in Malta by heavy bombers, and the Italians stated that German air- 
craft bombed Malta on the night of March 10. The Italian communiqué 
stated that raids on air bases at Rhodes wounded one person and caused 
some damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the successful development of operations in all 
areas in Abyssinia, and in Somaliland the occupation of Dagga Bur on 
March 10. Enemy losses since the crossing of the Juba were estimated 
at 31,000, and 46 field guns, 12 coastal defence guns, and 8 A.A. guns 
had been captured; also 345,000 gallons of petrol, 2,000 gallons of avia- 
tion spirit, 3,000 tons of rice, 7,000 tons of sugar, and 850 tons of 

ine. The Patriot forces reported the arrival of more deserters 
in here lines during their advance beyond Dambacha. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on transport on the Harar-Jijiga road, 
and the destruction of a bomber on Jijiga aerodrome. 

It was ascertained that in the attack on a Tripolitania aerodrome on 
March 10 5 enemy aircraft were destroyed. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Tripoli on the night of 
March 10, causing slight damage but no victims. the Keren sector 
an enemy position was captured and the British garrison put to flight. 
The air force bombed the enemy in the Somaliland sector, starting 
large fires. Enemy raids on some points in Eritrea caused no damage 
worth mentioning. 


March 13 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS j 
. The Air Ministry stated that the enemy made a large scale raid in 
the night, attacking Merseyside in force. Damage and casualties bore 
no relation to the scale of the attack, and very little was achieved 
beyond serious damage to private houses. There were isolated inci- 
dents in other areas. Nine raiders were shot down. Three communiqués 
during the evening and night announced that in the morning some 
aircraft crossed the south-east coast and were intercepted and 2 shot 
‘down. A few bombs were dropped, but caused no casualties. Just 
after noon an enemy bomber crossed the south coast and was shot down, 
and later a single aircraft dropped bombs at a place in north Scotland. 
There were no casualties. 

Operations against Germany included attacks by new and powerful 
bombers on many objectives from Berlin to Boulogne. Many large 
fires were caused in Berlin, especially in railway yards, and direct hits 
were scored on very important industrial targets at Bremen. At 
Hamburg large fires were started in the shipyards and factories, and at 

c 
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Boulogne in the docks. Schipol aerodrome and other objectives in 
Holland were also bombed. Command aircraft made many 
offensive reconnaissances, bombed an aerodrome in Norway, torpedoed 
a destroyer off Jutland, and attacked supply ships and other vessels at 
Ijmuiden and Ostend. From all the operations 5 aircraft were missing. 

e News Service described the Bomber Command attacks as the 
heaviest blows so far struck against Germany. The fires started in 
Berlin caused a glow visible for 100 miles, and many explosions 
followed a fire at a railway junction. At Bremen bombs burst over the 
whole area of a very important plant for the manufacture of war 
material, causing an immense explosion in the centre. An enemy 
fighter attempting to intercept was shot down. Fires started at 
Hamburg in the shipyards were visible over 70 miles away. 

During the day bombers attacked Calais aerodrome, hitting aircraft 
on the ground, and fighters on patrol over northern France destroyed 
an enemy fighter. 

- The German communiqué stated that throughout the night several 
hundred bombers in waves attacked Li and Birkenhead har- 
bours with great success, and set several ships on fire. Smaller forma- 
tions bombed military targets and factories in southern England and in 
Scotland. ing the day hangars and barracks at a southern England 
aerodrome were destroyed. In the night the enemy dropped many 
bombs in the North German coastal region and Berlin. In residential 

a number of buildings, including churches and hospitals, were 
Tae Inconsiderable damage was done to one industrial plant. 
Some civilians were killed and injured. Ten of the raiders were de- 
stroyed and the enemy lost 3 other aircraft during the day. Six German 
aircraft were missing. : 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the auxiliary vessel-Mansstec. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The R.A.F. reported furtHer raids on the Glava-Buzi road. 

The Greek destroyer Psava sank an Italian submarine in the Aegean, 
which attempted to attack a convoy. The Ministry of Marine an- 
nounced that the hospital ship Socrates, though plainly marked, was 
attacked the previous day by an Italian seaplane, but only slightly 
ey mb fragments. The Press Ministry stated that the 
Italians been making repeated attempts to in the height of 
4,800 feet captured by the Greeks in the offensive by them on 
March 7, and at intervals their tanks made desperate sorties on the Viosa ` 
(Aoos) but many of them were captured or destroyed. During the day 
the Italians made three main attacks, all of which were broken, the 
Greeks holding their fire until the enemy were at point-blank 
Waves of bombers flew overhead in support, but were dealt with by 
Allied aircraft, which dispersed them time after time. 

The Italian commenigud Se ge the repulse with heavy losses of 
further Greek attacks on both sides of the Viosa Valley, and the 
bombing of an important enemy naval base. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on Rhodes on the night of 
March 12, scoring direct hits on the aerodromes at Maritza, Calato, and 


next night one raider dropped some bombs, all falling in the sea. 
The Italian communiqué reported the night bombing of port installa- 
tions at Valetta by both German and Itahan aircraft. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the advance in Somaliland continued in all 
sectors, and a Nairobi communiqué announced the capture of Javello 
by patriot forces, who were working in co-operation with the Kenya 
forces from Dolo in following up the enemy’s retreat. An Arab dhow 
approaching Mogadishu with a cargo for the Italians was captured. 
The R.A.F. reported attacks by South African aircraft on Asmara 
aerodrome, hangars at Decamere, military targets at Assab, and oil 
dumps; also machine-gun attacks on goods trains on the Keren- 
Asmara railway on March 11. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of naval and air bases 
in Cyrenaica, and German raids on British camps and motor columns. 
Enemy raids on several centres in Eritrea caused no damage. 


March 14 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS í 

The Air Ministry announced’ that enemy activity during the night 
was on a large scale and widespread, and heavy attacks were made 
on Clydeside. Industrial buildings, a school, a hospital, and many 
houses were damaged, and several fires started, but they were fought 
with determination, and all put out or controlled by the early hours. 
Several fires were also started in a town in the north-east, but were soon 
controlled. The chief damage was to dwelling houses. Merseyside was 
. sharply attacked, the most serious damage being to a residential 
district. Casualties on Clydeside were serious, but not heavy elsewhere. 
Thirteen enemy bombers were destroyed, 11 by fighters. An evening 
bulletin reported very few aircraft over the country during daylight, 
and no bombing. One bomber was shot down off the Welsh coast. 

Operations against Germany included the heaviest attack yet made 
on Hamburg, where many fires were caused in the shipyards, docks, 
warehouses, and other targets, and raids on oil tanks at Rotterdam, 
the docks at Bremen and Emden, and two aerodromes in Holland. 
Coastal Command aircraft carried out many flights, sinking a supply 
ship off the Frisian Islands, and scoring a direct hit on another off the 
Norwegian coast. Six aircraft were missing. 

The Admiralty announced the almost certain destruction of an enemy 
bomber by the trawler Milford Queen on March 13. 

The German communiqué re rted a long and heavy attack in the 
night on the Glasgow toa, warehouses, and food stores, causing 
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fires which merged into a sea aoi flame. Other drone formations bombed 
plant and raw material stores at Li ol and Hull The enemy 
attacked several localities in North- West Germany, notably Hamburg. 
Damage to industrial and harbour works was not appreciable, but in 
residential districts several buildings including two hospitals, were 
destroyed or severely damaged. There were dead and injured among 
civilians, especially in the hospitals. Nine of the raiders were shot 
down, and in air hting during the day over the British south coast 
6 Spitfires were destroyed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek commsunsqué reported continued violent enemy attacks in 
the central sector, supported by many aircraft. They failed despite 
considerable losses, and the Gress counter-attacked and took prisoners 
among whom was Prof. Pellegrini, member of the Fascist Grand 
Council. 

The Press Ministry stated that the Italians had been attacking all 
day on a 17-mile front, but had achieved nothing, despite very heavy 
losses. About 5 divisions had been completely disorganized since they 
began their offensive on March 9, and half the men put out of action. 

The R.A.F. stated that fighter formations on patrol in the Tepelini- 
Klisura area the previous day met a formation of enemy bombers 
escorted by over 50 fighters, shot down 15 bombers, and severely 
damaged several others, with no loss themselves. On the night of 
March 12 Valona aerodrome and Saseno Island were bo , and 
considerable damage done. 

The Italian commsnigué reported local activity in the sector of the 
1ith Army, and stated that the previous morning enemy aircraft 
attempted a torpedo attack on vessels at Valona. Intercepted by 
violent A.A. fire only 2 of them were able to carry out their attacks, 
but both were brought down. One merchant ship was damaged. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué stated that British aircraft bombed some 
villages and a convent in Rhodes on the night of March 12, killing 2 and 
injuring 2 natives. : 


NORTH AND HAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that patriot forces had reached the outskirts of 
Debra Marcos, while the troops advancing along the Mendi road had 
occupied Asosa. Nairobi H.Q. stated that operations in Somaliland 
were rapidly ending with the capture or surrender of the last remnants 
of the enemy. 

The R.A-F. reported a heavy raid on Tripoli on the night of March 12, 
causing fires and losions in the- ara basin and the quays. At 
Zlitene, east of Tripoli, the road and military buildings were attacked. 
In Eritrea raids were made on transport, railway and road bridges, 
troops; etc. All the aircraft returned safely. 

e Italian communiqué stated that Tripoli had been raided in the 
night, causing slight damage. 
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March 15 (Saturday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 





AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that enemy activity in the night was spread 
over most parts of the country. The Clyde was again attacked, and 
damage done to offices and houses. Some people were killed and many 
injured in a block of flats, which was destroyed, but otherwise casualties 
were not heavy. A town in north-east England was attacked and shops 
and industrial premises damaged. Fires were started but all were 
brought under control. Damage was done at several other places, but 
casualties were not numerous. Five raiders were destroyed. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy night raid on Gel- 
senkirchen, where bombs burst over the whole area of the oil plants 
and caused many large fires, Düsseldorf, where many factories were 
hit, and Rotterdam, where oH tanks were set alight. Coastal Command 
aircraft attacked shipping, docks, and aerodromes at several places on 
the coast from Norway to Brest, and the Fighter Command, on patrol, 
destroyed an aircraft and damaged others on an aerodrome, and attacked 
buildings, ground defences, etc. Two aircraft were missing. 

The communiqué reported another attack on Glasgow, “with 
shattering results”, and one on Sheffield, causing big fires in the steel 
works. Tilbury Docks, Plymouth, and Southampton were also bombed, 
and war works in Leeds set on fire. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs 
in the night on various places in Western Germany. The damage done 
to industrial plant was slight. A few civilians were killed. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported a renewal of the violent attacks in 
the central sector, supported by numerous aircraft. They all failed, 
and the Greeks cap a few prisoners in a counter-attack. 

The R.A.F. reported an engagement the previous day with a very 
large formation of bombers escorted by fighters in the Klisura area, in 
which 8 of the enemy were destroyed and others so severely damaged 
that it was unlikely they could reach their base. Two British fighters 
were lost, but the pilots were saved. On the previous day 2 Italian 
." bombers were shot down by A.A. fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported local actions in the 11th Army 
sector, and repeated bombing of enemy roads, positions, batteries, 
etc., on the night of March 13. Four enemy aircraft were shot down in 
air fights, and 2 Italians were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations by patriot forces in Abyssinia 
continued to develop successfully in the central, western, and southern 
districts of the country. The R.A.F. stated that South African air- 
craft destroyed a number of transport cars on the Keren-Asmara 
toad, and bombers attacked enemy positions. In the Agheila area on 
March 11 four unidentified airerate were destroyed by A.A. fire. No 
British aircraft were lost. 

The Italian communtgué reported the repulse of an attack on Jerabub, 
and actions of the enemy air force against Keren and another locality 
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in Eritrea. Between Gorahai and Dagga Bur aircraft bombed British 
motor-transported troops. 


March 16 (Sunday) 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry rted a raid on London during the night, but 
not on a large scale. Houses were damaged in several districts, but all 
the fires were out by the early morning. Many of the casualties, which 
were not heavy, resulted from one incident. Bombs were also dropped 
in the Home Counties and in the south and south-east, and a few in the 
Midlands. Damage was nowhere heavy. One raider was destroyed. 
An evening bulletin stated “nothing to report”. ; 

Operations against Germany included another heavy attack on 
Dtisseldorf, and one on Lorient harbour. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by a strong formation on 
objectives in London and southern England, including aerodromes 
and harbour facilities. Small enemy forces dropped a few bombs in the 
western frontier district in the night. No military damage was done. 
In a prison camp two Frenchmen were wounded. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the submarine Snapper. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

An official statement issued in Athens on the battle which began on 
March 9 stated that it had continued until that day, the enemy employ- 
ing 7 divisions, a special legion of Blackshirts, 3 independent regiments 
of picked men, and 8 other battalions. The attack was on a front of 
only 20 miles, and the main effort was directed against a sector only 
24 miles wide, from the northern extremity of the Trebesina range to 
the village of Boumbessi. 

Greek counter-attacks followed each attack, and over 3,000 prisoners 
were Se any including many senior officers. 

The .F. reported a the previous day on aerodromes at. 
Berat and Valona, setting a petrol dump on fire and destroying 4 
aircraft on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of arms and isoners 
by the 11th Army. An enemy naval base was bombed. V was 
me the previous day and slight damage caused. One raider was 

ot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that Belgian troops participated in the 
capture of Asosa. In southern Abyssinia the advance continued. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported far the roads to Jigiga and to 
Neghelli respectively. The R.A.F. reported attacks on troops and gun 
positions in the Keren area, and on transport on the road to Asmara. 
A long train was set on fire, followed by frequent explosions. South 
African aircraft destroyed 8 enemy ‘planes at Diredawa the previous 
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day, and Diredawa was bombed on the night of March 14. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communtgué reported a violent enemy attack the previous 
day along the whole Keren front, which was repulsed with heavy losses 
at all points. A British ‘plane was shot down. Raids on Diredawa 
caused no damage. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on motor columns 
and on troops near Agedabia. 


March 17 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that Bristol was attacked 
during the night for some hours, and considerable damage done, but 
all fires were under control by the early morning. The casualties 
included people killed, most of them when a public shelter was hit. 
One raider was destroyed. 

An evening bulletin reported very little activity during the day, 
though a few aircraft crossed the coasts of Kent and north-east 
Scotland. The casualties at Bristol were stated to be rather heavier 
than was first estimated. ` 

The German communiqué reported attacks on important targets in 
the south of England, in which the docks at Bristol, Avonmouth, and 
Portsmouth were effectively bombed. The enemy flew over Germany 
and occupied territory neither by day nor by night. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only artillery action. Estimates of 
the Italian losses in the seven days made in Athens gave them as 
48,000 men, out of 120,000 engaged. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on an aerodrome and other targets at 
Tirana the previous day, over 10 tons of bombs being dropped, and 
direct hits scored on hangars and other military buildings. A number 
of aircraft on the ground were destroyed. Valona aerodrome was also 
bombed. An enemy seaplane was shot down near Corfu. One British 
* The Italian communiqué reported “normal patrol and artillery 
activity”, and the bombing of enemy troops. British aircraft raided an 
air base; fighters promptly intervened and shot down a bomber. 
On the night of March 14 a British aircraft torpedoed a hospital ship 
awaiting its load of wounded at Valona. The losses were slight. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA = 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of important heights in positions 
covering Keren and, in Abyssinia, progress in all sectors. Ber was 
captured the previous day, by a combined operation of aircraft, 
armoured cars, and warships. Enemy aerodromes had been heavily 
raided from the previous night onward, a particularly heavy attack 
being made on Diredawa. Naval units silenced the shore batteries, 
and landed troops, which met with little resistance. Casualties were 
very slight, 
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The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack on the ani of March 15 on 
Castel Benito and Makina aerodromes in Tripelitania, blowing u 
an ammunition dump at the former and destroying at least 4 ai 
on the ground at the latter, besides damaging many others and starting 
several fires and explosions. Very heavy raids were made on positions 
round Keren on March 15 and 16, and roads, railways, transport, and 
troops machine-gunned as well as bombed. One aircraft was missing. 

Nairobi H.Q. announced the destruction by South Aldean acah 
of 11 enemy aircraft and the damaging of 7 more on March 13 and 15. 
Two aircraft were missing, but the pilots were saved. 

The Italian commentqud stated that the battle in the Keren area 
flared up again very violently. The enemy continuously renewed his 
attacks, which were repulsed everywhere. 


CHRONOLOGY 


. ALGERIA 


March 16.—General ene and Admiral Abrial inspected the 
French Foreign Legion at 


AUSTRALIA 

March 10.—Staff talks with New Zealand began in Melbourne. 

March 12.—The Acting Premier announced that a contingent of 
the A.I.F. from the U.K. had arrived in the Middle East, after receiving 
intensive training with famous British regiments. 

March 14.—Mr. ‘Kawai, the new Japanese Minister, presented his 
credentials to the Governor General, and conveyed the Emperor’s best 
wishes for the well-being of the King and the prosperity of Australia. 
He said the Emperor earnestly desired that the friendship long existing 
between A ia and Japan should be cultivated to the full. 

Lord Gowrie said the Government regarded the exchange of Ministers 
as of great significance in the light of the common interest in the 
preservation of amicable relations between countries in the Pacific, 


BELGIUM i ; 

March 6.—Reports of large fires in petrol depôts in Antwerp and of’ 
the destruction of a rubber factory reach Belgians outside the 
country. ; 


BULGARIA 

March 4.—The British Minister notified the American Minister that 
the British Government would break off relations with Bulgaria the 
next day, and asked him to protect British interests. 

The Government intimated to the Belgian, Dutch, and Polish Min- 
isters that they no longer recognized their missions. 

March 5.—The British Minister informed the Prime Minister in the 
morning that British diplomatic relations with the country were at an 
end. He handed him a Note which pointed out that, according to M. 
Filoff’s statement, the German Government had declared that the pres- 
ence of their troops was temporary, and that their task was to safe- 
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guard peace and a peg in the Balkans. The British Govern- 
ment were not aware that such and tranquillity had ever been 
threatened or disturbed by any Power which was not a party to the 
Tripartite Pact, and they considered that the pretext advanced b the 
German Government was a specious one, designed, in accordance 
with the usual German.practice, to mask an ulterior aggressive aim. 

Tt was clear that Germany’s aim was to menace and, if necessary, 
attack Greece. The Bulgarian Government had facilitated the realiza- 
tion of that aim; and had gone so far as to proceed to a large measure 
of mobilization. “The British Government can only conclude from 
that”, it added “that the Bulgarian Government, so far from desiring 
to maintain neutrality in the conflict are now prepared actively to co- 
operate with Germany”. If more evidence were needed of the extent of 
this cooperation it was only necessary to refer to the action of the Bul- 
garian Government on 4 in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Poland, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Tt was a matter of indifference to the British Government what 
steps Bulgaria might take for the protection of the country, but Great 
Britain was at war with Germany, and ‘‘the presence, in ever-increasing 
force, of German troops on Bulgarian territory, combined: with the 
growing subservience of the Bulgarian Government to German policy, 
is in the opinion of the British Government incompatible with the 
maintenance of British diplomatic representation in Bulgaria”. 

Gestapo officials were reported to have established headquarters in 
Sofia. 

March 6.—The King and the Prime Minister received Field-Marshal 
List. The greater pee of the Bulgarian Army was believed to be concen- 
trated on the Turkish frontier, on Germany’s orders. 

March 10.—The British Minister left for Istanbul. General 
Zhekoff, formerly Chief of Staff, was reported to have said recently toa 
gathering of students, “As Bulgarians we rejoice that we are living in 
g times, after which will come the realization of our national 
i ae 

Reports from Belgian and other diplomats leaving the country gave 
the number of German troops as about 200,000, of whom one- i 
were near the Turkish frontier. g 
_ March 11.—The Government were reported to have agreed to a Ger- 

man demand that the army should be demobilized. Reports from 

Greek sources stated that at ceremonies in the last few days round war 
memorials German officers had made speeches asserting that the 
Treaty of Neuilly. was dead, and that the German Army would satisfy 
Bulgaria’s territorial claims. 

German naval officers were reported to be in Sofia. 
CANADA 

March 10.—The Minister of Munitions announced a plan for organ- 
izing the country into industrial zones, each with a committee, co- 
operating with the Department of Munitions and Supplies, for harness- 
ing all ible industrial resources to the needs of the war pr e. 

Und ial estimates of the number of men in the Empire Kir raining 
schools gave it as 10,000 enrolled as air crews, with a further 15 to 20 
thousand to be enrolled during the year. Fifty schools were in operation 
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and 33 would be opened soon, and some 70 training centres were turning 
out over 6,000 ground mechanics annually for the R.C.A.F., and be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 for the Militia. , 

March 11.—The Minister of Defence told Parliament that the Canad- 
ian contribution to the war effort was based on an “all-out” policy, and 
the programme for 1941 included the fag ee at cet of 4 major 
groups—the balance of the troops of the ian Corps, and Third 
Division, the Army Tank Bri , and the new Canadian Armoured 
Division. ; 

The Minister of Munitions stated that they were shipping to Britain 
15 Hurricanes a week and Hampden bombers in good quantities, and 
the shipments would increase progressively. 


CHINA 

March 5.—The Government and the Communist Party were under- 
stood to have agreed on the appointment of a special committee of 'the 
Nationa] People’s Political Council to investigate their differences re- 
garding the Communist Armies. 

March 6.—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking in Chungking, reaffirmed his 
determination to continue the war, declaring that their financial and 
food situations were sound. China still maintained a 60 per cent cash: 
reserve for her note issue, and there was no real ees of food. 

March 8.—Chiang Kai-shek addressed the National People’s Council, 
meeting in Chungking, and accused the Communists of using the national 
crisis to establish a private army with the object of threatening the 
forces fighting against Japan and of trying to secure political control of 
the country. 

Their activities had delayed a Chinese counter-attack, and irregular 
activities by them for the past 2 years had made it necessary for the 
Government to concentrate large forces in the north-west and south- 
west: provinces to ensure: the Seranity of the Chinese bast iy the-rear. 
The ds they had recently put forward were unacceptable, since 
they provided for the restoration of the New Fourth Army and for a 

ivileged position for the Party. There could not be two Governments 
m the country. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SOUTH CHINA 

March 5.—The Japanese announced the occupation of all the T 
from Pakhoi, west of Hainan, to Kwanghoi. They had also consolidated 
their hold on Bias Bay, and established a small naval base. 

March 7.—The Japanese announced that their column advancing 
from Towshan had joined up with one from Chungshan. 

March 10.—The Japanese evacuated Pakhoi, Puichow, Yeungkong, 
Tinpak, and Shuitung, announcing, in Canton, that the object of de- 
stroying Chinese transport bases had been achieved. They did not 
evacuate the Toishan area, near Macao, where they controlled the whole 
of the Sunning railway. i 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA : 
March 5,—Dr. Benes broadcast a message to the Czech people warn- 
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ing them against making any concessions to the Germans, who would 
then claim that the Czechs had voluntarily accepted the régime of the 
Protectorate. From the end of the coming summer Britain would de- 
finitely take the offensive on all points and Germany would be forced on 
the defensive. This no dictatorial power could endure. Nazism would 
soon seek to conclude an indecisive pece, offer concessions, and try to 
make some agreement with the Allies to end the war. 


EGYPT 


March 6.—Mr. Eden, Sir John Dill, General Smuts, General van 
Ryneveld, and the Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived in Cairo. 

March 7.—General Smuts left for Kenya after conferring with Mr. 
Eden, Sir John Dill, and General Wavell. 

March 8.—Mr. Eden received the Foreign Minister of Iraq and Sheikh 
Mohamed el Idrissi, head of the Senussi. 

March 10.—The Prime Minister told the press that he had discussed 
economic and political questions with Mr. Eden and that their talks had 
been conducted in an atmosphere of mutual friendship and under- 
standing. He said Mr. Eden had thanked Egypt for her help, and he, 
on his side, had expressed thanks for Britain’s valuable help to her ally. 

The Defence Minister entertained General Dill and General Wavell. 

March 11.—Mr. Eden conferred in Cairo with General Dill, General 
Wavell, Admiral Cunningham, and Air Marshal Longmore. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber approved a project under 
which foreign business firms in the country would be compelled to em- 
ploy 50 per cent of Egyptians on their clerical staffs, paying them 50 
per cent of the total salary bill, and 90 per cent of Egyptian labourers, 
with 90 per cent of the wages. The Prime Minister received Mr. Eden, 
who was understood to have raised the question of this discrimination 


against foreigners. 


EIRE 


March 4.—It was officially announced that the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence Measures was leaving for the United States the 
next day to examine the possibilities of buying arms and supplies. 

March 7.—The Minister of Supplies warned the country that they 
were facing an economic crisis of the first magnitude, and said every 
class would have to cooperate to the extent of considerable personal 
sacrifice. Wheat would be very scarce till the next harvest, and there 
was no hope of getting petrol and oil from abroad. Unemployment 
would increase because of shortages which were becoming more evident. 
The paramount question was to maintain their defences, “we cannot 
hope”, he said, ‘‘toresist unaided a determined attack by a major Power 
but we can put ourselves into such a position of defensive strength 
that the potential invader will consider whether the edvinas to be 
gained by attack are worth the effort”. 

March 8.—Mr. de Valera received Col. Donovan. 

March 12.—It was officially stated that bombs were dropped from 
a German aircraft near Caritonagh, Co. Donegal, in the morning, but 
no damage was done. Also that a British aircraft came down in the 
sea near Galway, and 2 of the crew who baled out were interned. 
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March 15.—It was announced that a British aircraft had come down 
in the sea off Dublin the previous evening, and the pilot, who was 
uninjured, was réscued. 

FINLAND d ` 
March 16.—It was announced that a reconstruction loan of 1,000 


million marks had been fully subscribed within 4 weeks, thousands of 
small investors having contributed their life savings. 


FRANCE 
March 4.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris and saw Laval. He was 
oh Shae ee ora peat to be issuing many visas to German 
cers applying for permission to visit Africa. 

March 5.—General Weygand arrived in Vichy. 

March 8.—Reports from American sources stated that the Govern- 
ment had to the conditions proposed b Moe for the settle- 
ment of the dispute with Thailand in the hope giving up a part 
of Indo-China in the north which would give Thain d a border on 
China, France might save most of Cambodia. This might satisfy Japan, 
though possibly not Thailand. (Ses also Japan.) 

Marck 7.—Admiral Darlan arrived back in Vichy and saw General 
ve i cod Marchal Pétain Reports were current in Vichy Pe 

at the time of his dismissal, had not only consented to pu 

Mavecitles and Toulon at the di of the Axis Fleet, but Les 
Bizerta. The Vichy correspondent of a Swiss paper sent a message point- 
ing out that the French Government had beyond the seas a powerful 
Fleet, and that the Germans had to take into account the feelings of 
African France. “Nobody”, he said, “ignores the fact that the de Gaulle 
movement is very favourably welcomed in the Empire as a whole, and 
that the authority of Marshal Pétain and General Weygand alone 
prevented the whole of oversea France taking Britain’s 

March 9.—A Vichy comm reported a co erence between 
Admiral Darlan, General Weygand, General Hun , Admiral Platon 
(Colonial Secretary) and General Bergeret (Secretary or Air). The possible 
defence of the African Empire against an outside attack was “an object 
of special attention”, and it was confirmed that, “in conformity with 
the commitments entered into by Marshal Pétain and within the frame- . 
work of the Armistice terms this defence will be energetically assured by 
French forces alone against all aggressors”. 

March 10.—The Governor-General of Algeria, Admiral Abrial, arrived 
in Vichy and saw Marshal Pétain. Admiral Darlan told American 
correspondents, in the presence of Marshal Pétain, that “Germans are 
more generous and more understanding of the needs of humanity than 
the English”, because they had released 2 million quintals of wheat 
out of 2,700, 000 quintals which had been requisitioned for the German 
Army. He also said, “If the British continue this blockade, which I 
consider imbecile, I shall be obliged to ask permission to provide arms 
and protection for our merchantmen. I will let nothing stand in the 
way of the ing of the French people”. However, in the hope of a 
better understanding with Britain, he would not protect food ships for 
the next few weeks. 

He added that he had told Admiral Leahy the previous evening that 


e 
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he considered the blockade of Germany useless, and that a few boatloads 
of wheat would not affect the outcome of the war. The Secretary of 
Food Supply told the correspondents that 5 million quintals of wheat 
from the TSA. were needed for the unoccupied Zone. The 1940 
harvest totalled only 42 million quintals, as against a normal total of 
75 million. i 

Marshal Pétain said the French were the biggest bread eaters in the 
world. The normal ration was one pound daily, now it was half a 
pound, and if America did not help them immediately it must be 
reduced to 5 ounces. 

A Government spokesman said that, with the capture of the Ville de 
Majunga south of Cape Town, the number of French merchantmen seized 
by the British, since the Armistice reached 108. These seizures were in- 
excusable, and could have no influence on the outcome of the war. 

Jt was announced in Vichy that all the gold of the Bank of France 
was sent to Martinique in June, 1940. (It amounted to $1,000 million). 

Large numbers of Jews were reported to have arrived in the country 
from Germany during December and to have been placed in concentra- 
tion camps in unoccupied territory. 

The Montpellier wireless in unoccupied France, referring to the 
food situation said “the British are starving us and are playing 
all kinds of other dirty tricks on us. We should not be ashamed of 
drawing inspiration from Germany's achievements. We have 2 million 
war prisoners in Germany. Which is the best solution to adopt so that 
they return quickly, so that work be resumed, so that peace terms 
should be the least severe possible, so that the life of France’s future 
generations should be safeguarded? We know very well what the 
answer is. Let those who repeat the tall stories of the B.B.C. remember 
it. If you want to obtain concessions from Germany you must act fairly 
towards her, and cooperate in the new order”. 

March 12.—It was learnt that firms in unoccupied France were 
making aeroplane parts, sections of tanks, aluminium fittings, motor 
boats and munitions of various kinds for the Germans. The Renault 
and Citroën works in Paris were working for Germany on engines, 
spare , and motors by authorization of the Vichy Government. 
Also that German and Italian commissions were at Marseilles and other 
ports to see that cargoes unloaded were sent to Germany. . 

March 13.—Statement by the British Ministry of Economic Warfare. 
(See Great Britain.) 

March 14.—The food situation was reported to be serious in both 
occupied and unoccupied France, and a report was current that in 
Paris potatoes were being sold at cost price by the German authorities, 
who had requisitioned them, but found that they were too bad to send 
to Germany. 

De Brinon gave an interview to a Bordeaux paper in which he was 
reported to have said that it was no longer a secret that the R.A.F. 
was bombing their coast towns, and added “Our country desires only to 
live at peace with its neighbours. It is true that to collaborate loyally 
with our enemies of yesterday in no way sgnifies for men of good wi 
that they must become enemies of their former allies. France, however, 
remains, in spite of everything, a great Power whose duty it is to 
maintain respect for her rights and to defend her interests. . . Franco- 
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German collaboration wil, without any doubt, lead not only to a 
visional entente between the two countries but also a lasting peace 
in the future full of promise and hope for the nation.” 
March 16.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris. De Brinon concluded 
a tour of the occupied regions and told the press, ‘“There is no question 
of declaring war on Britain, but, putting into practice the policy of 
collaboration, this country must take stringent measures to effect 
recovery and profit from the hard lessons which we have had to learn”. 
The Germans were reported, in Vichy, to be trying to hasten the 
conclusion of economic agreements with France and to have decided 
that French farm owners and workers who were prisoners of war 
should be given tempo leave to attend their farms. 
The Cabinet authorized work on the first section of 125 miles of a 
railway across the Sahara. 


GERMANY 


March 4.—Officials at the Wilhelmstrasse, referring to the Moscow 
broadcast, said: “If other Governments have different views on south- 
eastern Europe, particularly when, like the Soviet Union, they are not 
at war with Britain, then it is a matter that is understandable. At the 
same time it must be understood that Germany can in no way tolerate 
any restrictions on measures she deems necessary to defeat Britain... 
Germany cannot share the Soviet view that the march into Bulgaria 
brings Bulgaria within the war zone. After the occupation of Bulgaria 
it is technically no longer possible for Bulgaria to become a theatre of 
war. Contrary to the allegation that Bulgaria has done something to 
disturb the peace, she has actually anticipated the possibility that she 
might be dragged into the war.” 

March 5.—Göring received General Antonescu in Vienna for dis- 
cussions described by the News Agency as “mainly military, probably 
partly economic”. 

March 6.—A communiqué stated that “important political and 
economic questions of common interest constituted the principal 
subject of the talks. The conversations proceeded in the spirit of 
friendship and close Rumanian-German collaboration”. 

The Yugoslav Minister for Trade, broadcasting from Leiprig, said 
there was no other instance in history where relations between coun-. 
tries had developed as quickly as they had between Germany and 
Yugoslavia, and it had been accompanied by a remarkable r 
mont in their political relations. A favourable development of economic 
life could not be imagined now-a-days without being accompanied by 
appropriate political developments. Collaboration between the two 
countries was becoming closer, and competent circles in both were 
inspired by the wish that their friendly relations might be extended. 

March 7.—The News Agency announced the signature of an agree- 
ment with Finland for an increase of trade, under which Germany 
would take timber, pulp, cellulose, etc., and supply coal, coke, machine 
tools, etc. 

The Bérsen Zeitung explained the Lofoten raid by saying that “with 
comparatively strong forces the British attacked a nameless fishing 
island off the No ian coast, contenting themselves with sinking a 
few fishing boats and making a handful of prisoners. They then made 
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off at top speed when German forces were seen approaching. This 

shows Britain’s present position. They are grasping at the proverbial 

straw of, propaganda because they find the Balkans beyond their 
i ” 


March 8.—The wireless bulletins included statements that Greece 
would have to be liquidated because she was “the last factor of dis- 
order” in the Balkans. : 

March 10.—Goebbels’ interview to the Tribune de Genève. (See 
Switzerland.) 

The D.A.Z. in an attack on President Roosevelt, said that by his 
unsolicited offer of help to Yugoslavia he had constituted himself the 
enemy of all Europe. He wished to prevent the emergence of any new 
order. “If Roosevelt says he wants to. delay the new ordet,” it went on, 
“the question is how long does he want it delayed? This question is so 
inseparably connected with that of the two-ocean Fleet and the 
inheritance of Britain’s legacy that currept discussion in America turns 
on whether, since help for England must in any case come too late, this 
help is really meant for England at all”. 

March 12.—Publication in London of first free German paper, Dis 
Zeitung. (See Great Britain.) 

A Foreign Office spokesman stated of the American Lease and Lend 
Bill that “neither Germany nor Italy has the least intention of tolerat- 
ing an attempt at world dictatorship or of recognizing the arrogation 
by the Anglo-Saxon of the right to police the world, or of acquiescing 
in the United States’ self-appointed rôle of world arbitrator; Mr. 
Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin and Rome onght to make this quite clear’. 

The measure constituted the abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and everyone knew it must prolong the war, but that was what its 
advocates intended. It meant good business for America, who was 
taking advantage of Britain’s extremity, besides, the longer the war 
lasted the greater would be America’s share of inheritance in a fast 
disintegrating British Empire. 

Hitler went to Linz and, in an address on the 3rd anniversary of the 
seizure of Austria, said that March 12 was the first stage in the creation 
of Greater Germany, and demonstrated to the world the repudiation of 
Versailles. Since then Germany had moved towards ‘‘consolidation of the 

_ Reich, strengthening of the nation, and the achievement of important 
aims in foreign policy”. Foreign nations were envious of her achieve- 
ments, but would emerge the victor from the test. The 
democracies were fighting for an entirely inadequate system and a lost 
cause. When victory had been won Greater any would be an 
Empire based on the results of labour and animated, by the spirit of the 
social community. 

The High Command announced that during the 4 months November- 
February the enemy lost 2,037,000 tons of merchant shipping, of which 
1,524,000 tons were sunk by the naval forces. In addition the air arm 
severely dam 175 merchant ships by bomb hits. 

March 13.—The Berlin wireless declared that Mr. Rendel had taken 
the bombs which exploded at Istanbul away in his I from Sofia, . 
because “when he had to leave he was faced with the problem of dealing 
with all those appliances, such as high explosives, which were to have 
been used in Bulgaria to terrorise public opinion. He could not leave 
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them in the Legation and could not discharge them, because this might 
have caused an inconvenient noise”. 

March 14.-The News Agency announced that Great Britain was 

lanning to y the Azores and at the same time to land in Portugal. 
fe represented that the British General Staff were nervous about the 
safety of Gibraltar and had been advised by the U.S. Government to 
secure fresh bases for its defence. ; 

March 15.—It was learnt that Mr. Hottelet, Berlin representative of 
the United Press of America, had been arrested by the Gestapo. An 
official in Berlin stated that his arrest had nothing to do with his 
journalistic activities or with the United Press. 

March 16.—Hitler spoke in Berlin at a commemoration of the war 
dead, and repeated that the war had been forced upon them by the 
same Powers that were ible for the 1914 war and who during 
the years-of the Versailles i reaty looked on the political enslavement 
and industrial rum of Germany as an essential part of the new world 
order. He also said: ‘The statement of the American General Wood 
to the American Senate Committee that Mr. Churchill had declared as 
early as 1936 that Germany was getting too powerful and would have 
to be destroyed in a new war throws a light on the true responsibility 
for the present developments.” á 

In waming the German people that they must bear heavier sacri- 
fices, Hitler continued: “To the blockade of the world war, the war 
of starvation against women and children, is this time added the air 
and incendiary.war. But England will lose both. Churchill will not 
destroy Germany by the war in the air, as he had promised, but 
` Britain herself. Likewise the blockade will not hit Germany, but its 
authors. We look back upon a winter filled with work. Whatever had 
to be improved in our equipment was improved. The German forces 
have now become the strongest mili tnstrument of our history. 

“If during these winter months our y has had in the first place to 
bear the force of the British attack, from now on the German forces 
will take over their share of this burden. i 

“Eternal Providence does not let those be victorious who are ready 
to shed the blood of men merely for the attainment of their own ends. 
Cool and determined, we shall ‘fall in’ this year to complete what was 
begun last : No matter on which soil and on which sea or in which . 
air Gomes soldiers fight, they will know that this fight will 
decide for ever the fate, the freedom, and the future of our people.” 

The wireless bulletins described the Lease and Lend Bill as m 
that Great Britain had forfeited her independence to America, an 
o an American writer as saying that it conferred on President 

oosevelt the right to supervise the policy of Churchill and the 

litical activities of the British Empire. He could grant or withhold 
elp in accordance with his attitude towards British policy. 

March 17.—The Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz declared that 
the U.S. Government appeared determined to throw the pri ciples of 
President Washington and the Monroe Doctrine overboard. President 
Roosevelt, however, had not the courage to say openly what he reall 
wanted. ‘With ive intent,” it said, “he barricades hi 
behind the excuse that it is a question of protecting the democracies 
against the dictatorships, as though Greece was a democracy. He bases 
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his aims on the untrue contention that the Axis Powers are openly 
seeking the destruction of all government systems founded on the 
electoral system, not only in their own territories, but also on the 
American continent. This can in no way apply to Europe, where 
among the States of the Three-Power Pact the most varying forms of 
government exist.” 7 

It declared that what Roosevelt was really concerned with was 
satisfying his hunger for power; he considered that North America had 
taken upon itself to control the whole world, but a nation like the 
United States, which shared the responsibility for the madness of Ver- 
sailles, was not entitled to claim any leadership in the reconstruction 
of Europe, far less to assume it in the reconstruction of the world. 

The Völkischer Beobachter wrote “Germany is now prepared to cause 
the final defeat of England, and is determmed to have a formidable 
Day of Judgment not only on Churchill and his followers but on the 
British nation. We will bring to England a revolution of blood and 
tears which as a punishment will reduce the British population to de- 
gradation and poverty”. 

The News Agency stated that fire broke out on board the Bremen on 
March 16 and was not’ yet extinguished. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


March 4.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for 
the week ended Feb. 23 were 13 British ships of 53,834 tons, and 1 
Allied, of 7,034 tons a total of 60,868 tons. It also issued a correction 
of the previous week's figures, which should have been 15 British ships 
and 2 Allied ships, with a total tonnage of 54,443. 

Mr. Churchill received Mr. Shigemitsu, who handed him Mr. Mat- 
suoka’s reply to his memo of Feb. 24. 

The President of the Board of Trade announced in Parliament that 
with a view to concentrating industrial production in a reduced number 
of factories working full time a certain number of those producing 
consumption goods affected by the Limitation of Supplies Orders 
would be closed down. The scope of the Export Council was to be ex- 
panded, and renamed the Industrial and Export Council. The number 
of non-essential industries was understood to be about 90. 

The Secretary of State for War, replying to a Parliamentary question 
stated that the prisoners captured in the Libyan campaign numbered 
about 140,000. 

March 5.—Sevezance of relations with Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 
Tt was announced that the Government had decided Bulgaria was now 
under enemy occupation and that from that day all goods of Bulgarian 
origin or ownership would be liable to seizure. 

It was announced that the Air Training Corps, the formation of 
which was announced on Jan. 9, had already formed 1,000 local 
squadrons and school units, with a total of over 100,000 members. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that an arrangement 
was in operation by which 5 Swedish ships, one sailing from a U.K. 
port, would be allowed to enter Gothenburg from oversea each month. 

e Ministry would have details of all cargo. 

Mr. Alexander submitted the Navy Estimates in token in the House 
of Commons, and declared that the great body of the Fleet of August, 
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1939 remained intact. The number of ships in most classes, especially 
destroyers, at. sea or instantly ready for sea was greater than at any 
time since the war began, and the benefits of the large programme of 
light craft put in hand then and immediately afterwards were now 
being rea The ships which had or would come into service during 
1941 made a formidable force in themselves, judged by the standards 
of almost any other Power. 

As to shipping losses, he said that up to May last those of British, 
Allied, and neutral ships averaged some 40,000 tons a week, and for 
the next 7 months they averaged nearly 90,000 tons. During the last 
11 weeks for which figures had been published they averaged 51,000 
tons, and he gave a oe heavier enemy attacks might be 
expected. New tonnage from British yards, plus ships acquired abroad or 
captured, had replaced over two-thirds of the tonnage of British shi 
lost, and they had also been able to charter vessels of States overrun by 
Germany. inst this the enemy had lost over 2 million tons, and 
over one million were lying useless in neutral harbours. 

The Admiralty salvage organization had rescued and saved up to 
December 1940 over a million tons, and where the ships could not be 
recovered cargo and valuable equipment had been saved. 

In a reference to the attacks of German surface raiders he said they 
were exercising all their ingenuity to frustrate them. During the 
few months their ships had gained contact with a number of raiders. 
Sometimes the action was broken off by the enemy, but he had not 
ot away without suffering damage; in fact, not every raider met had 
ved to raid another day. For every convoy thus attacked scores had 
come through, and very great armies indeed, with their very large 
equipment, had been shepherded by the Navy to the Middle East 
without loss of a single ship. $ 

In a reference to the German claims of sinkings he said that, according 
to their commeuntquds, Britain had lost about twice the number of 
capital ships, aircraft carriers, and cruisers with which she started the 
war, and more than all the submarines. 

He also made special mention of the Fleet Air Arm, stating that 
they had destroyed one battleship, one cruiser, 3 destroyers, 4 sub- 
marines, 4 other vessels, and 15 transport or supply ships, while they 
had damaged at least 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, 4 mis-. 
cellaneous craft, and 20 transport or supply ships. 

British submarines had destroyed something like 100 enemy ships. 

March 6.—Capt. Margesson, introducing the Army Estimates, said 
the breathing space since Dunkirk had been used fo good effect; most 
of the major formations were comparatively well equipped, and new 
divisions were being formed. Large reinforcements of equipment had 
been sent to the Middle East, Dominion troops had been provided with 
weapons and transport, and material aid had been supplied to their 
Allies. They were still, however, a long way from having all that they 
would like, though he believed that with the aid of British, Dominion, and 
Indian production and the growing output of America the time was 
not far off when the Army would be fully equipped and trained. 

On the subject of the selection of officers he said that in the period 
Sept. 27 to Dec. 27, 1940, of the Commissions given from a selection of 
paces O.C.T.U.s 28 per cent were to men from public schools and 
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74 per cent to those from grammar, council, or secondary schools, 
and of these about 9 per cent had had a university education. 

rte Margesson stated that the losses in all the operations in the 
Middle Eastern theatre, including East Africa between Nov. 30 and 
Feb. 11, 1941, were 438 killed, 1,249 wounded, and 87 missing. 

March 8.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that air raid 
casualties in February were 789 civilians killed and 1,068 injured. 

March 9.—It was announced that, by an Order of the Minister of 
Labour of March 7, the First Lord of the Admiralty would become 

nsible for the most efficient use of labour within the shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry. The Minister of Labour would continue 
to be responsible for the supply of labour from outside the industry. 

Statement by the Embassy in Washington regarding Mr. Hoover's 
plan for sending food to Europe. (Ses U.S.A.) 

March 11.—The Secretary for Air, presenting token Air Estimates 
in Parliament, said that, despite a continuous offensive, the strength 
of the R.A.F. was very much greater than in August. The Metropolitan 
Force had secured the mastery of the skies over Britain by day against 
greater odds than it was ever likely to have to face again, while its 
defence against the night bomber and its attack on Germany had been 
increasingly effective. The individual ascendancy of their pilots over 
the Germans was so far maintained that their chief difficulty was to 
bring the German pilots to battle. 

Tn Africa the Italians had been swept from the skies, and in Malta 
a tiny force, admirably supported by the Navy and by the spirit of the 
people, had met and broken SEN attacksin overwhelming numbers. 

the past 10 months 4,250 German and 1,100 Italian aircraft had 
been destroyed, and less than 1,800 British. Their bombers had made 
260 raids on aerodromes and seaplane bases, 300 on docks and shipping, 
470 on railway and communications, and 630 on industrial targets—all 
in Germany—apart from the many raids on occupied territories. 

The success of the Empire Air Training Scheme surpassed all expec- 
tations, and men trained in the great organization in South Africa and 
also in Rhodesia would come to the R.A.F. in increasing numbers. A 
number of training schools had been transferred abroad, and training 
was going on all over the world. The Training Corps for boys of 16 to 
_ 18 had already 130,000 members. 

The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week ended 
March 2 were 20 British vessels, of 102,871 tons, 8 Allied, of 41,970 
tons, and one neutral of 3,197 tons, a total of 148,038 tons. 

March 12.—The Dominions Office announced that contingents 
of the Australian Imperial Force and New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force which left England for another theatre of war had arrived safely 
in the Middle East some time previously. 

Mr. Churchill announced in Parliament the signature by President 
Roosevelt of the Lease and Lend Bill and said “I am sure the House 
would wish me to express on their behalf, and on behalf of the nation, 
our deep and respectful appreciation of this monument of generous and 
far-seeing statesmanship. The most powerful democracy has, in effect, 
declared in solemn statute that they will devote their overwhelming 
industrial and financial strength to ensuring the defeat of Nazism in 
order that nations, great and small, may live in security, tolerance, 
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and freedom. By doing so the Government and people of the United 
States have in fact written a new Magna Carta, which not only has 
regard to the rights and laws u which a healthy and advancing 
civilization Gan alone’ be-erectad Gut aieo procki, DY t and 
example the duty of free men and free nations, wherever A sae be, 
to share the responsibility and the burden of enforcing them. 

“Tn the name of his Majesty’s Government and speaking, I am sure, 
for Parliament and for the whole country, and, indeed, in the name of 
all freedom-loving peoples, I offer to the United States our gratitude 
for her inspiring act of faith.” 

March 13.—A report received from Mr. Rendel regarding the bomb 
outrage in Istanbul stated that it had been ascertained that 2 suit 
cases were placed in his train when it left Safia, but it was not known at 
what stage they were added to the tion luggage. When carriages 
were changed at the frontier station of Svilengrad no owners could be 
found for them and they were accordingly o by members of the 
staff. They contained some clothes and electric dry batteries— 
2 im one case and one in the other. One case went to the Pera Palace 
Hotel, and exploded, and the other to the Alp Hotel. One hearing the 
explosion a member of the Legation went to the latter, PE the 
suitcase, and threw the’battery into a pit in open ground nearby. The 
police were informed, removed the fuse, and found that it was filled 
with T.N.T. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare issued a statement pointing out 
that it was the bar on traffic from occupied to unoccupied France that 
was the root of France’s food troubles, which had also been aggravated . 
by the Germans ee dees expeditions into the un- 
occupied zone, and by requisitioning of transport and diversion to 
Germany of large proportions of cargoes EE aes T 

It was announced that Sir Arthur Salter and Mr. R. H. Brand were 
being sent to America to discuss ents for help in the form of 
shipping and food supplies respecti under the Lease and Lend 

tion. They would both be members of the British Supply 
Council in North America. 

Mr. Anthony Biddle, the U.S. Minister to the Governments in 
London of Poland, Belgium, Norway, and the Netherlands, arrived 
in London. ‘ 

It was announced that the aoe had sent a telegram to the Viceroy 
of India thanking the Princes and people for the magnificent support 
which the country had so readily and unsparingly given to the common 
cause throughout the 18 months since the war 

March 15.—Mr. Harriman arrived in London, on a special mission 
by President Roosevelt to expedite the provision of material help to 
the British Empire. 

March 16.—Mr. Bevin announced that men between 41 and 45 would 
| register, beginning on April 5, in order to ascertain who was doing 
essential work, and that women of 20 and 21 would also register, 
beginning on April 19. They would then be interviewed as required. 


GREECE 
March 4.—The King entertained Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill. 
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The British Minister in Belgrade arrived in Athens and conferred 
with Mr. Eden. 

March 5.—The discussions with the British visitors ended, and a 
communiqué stated that “the two Governments proceeded to a thorough 
review of the situation in the Balkans, where all their efforts continue 
to be directed towards preventing an extension of the war. They found 
themselves in complete agreement on all aspects of the situation”. 

Mr. Eden, in a message to the nation, said they had been deeply 
moved by their welcome. Like all Englishmen, they had for many 
months watched with admiration the heroic resistance of the people of 
Greece, and had eagerly followed the feats of arms brilliantly conceived 
by her leaders and co eously carried out by the men of her three 
Services. It was said in Athens 2,300 years ago that the secret of happines 
was freedom, and the secret of freedom was courage. ‘You are giving new 
life to this great tradition.” The future might be arduous, but “be 
assured”, he concluded, ‘we shall not rest or falter until final victory 
has been won”. 

The Prota declared that “No new difficulty that may arise can find 
us spiritually unprepared or take us by surprise. With our gaze fixed 
firmly on the end of this struggle we know the outcome becduse, what- 
ever may happen to us, we have at our side a powerful ally with common 
ideals”. Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill left by air for Cairo. 

March 6.—The Hestia stated that to the factors making for victory 
could now be added the victorious dlan of the troops, and the more and 
more effective aid of England, as well as the increasing sympathy of 
their nearest friends. , 

March 8.—Kathimerins published an open letter to Hitler affirming 
the determination of Greece not to submit to German intimidation, to 
stand by her alliance with Britain and to resist any German aggression. 

March 9.—A semi-official statement declared that Greece was deter- 
mined to continue her fight for freedom, and would defend her integrity 
and independence at the side of her powerful allies and friends to the 
bitter end. “Greece”, it added, “cannot be called a factor of disorder.” 

March 10.—Ethnos published an interview with Admiral Cunning- 
ham, who said that since December Italian aircraft had no longer 
showed themselves over British warships. The Italian Fleet had at first 
shown marked activity, but the British Fleet had gradually but very 
successfully overcome it. It was now the Germans’ turn. Their air force 
was undoubtedly better than the Italian, but the Mediterranean skies 
would prove just as disastrous for the Germans as they had for the 
Italians 





March 11.—M. Kotzias, the Governor of Athens, was appointed 
Governor of Thrace and flew to Kavalla, where he proclaimed that his 
appointment was “a clear proof of the Government’s care for the 
people of this province and its formal decision to show plainly that we 
will all persist in the national resolution of Oct. 28”. Every man must 
guard his soul and transmit to others this single resolution “to stick 
to his post”. 

March 12.—Kathimerini published a letter from a Piraeus worker 
who said “we Piraeus workers beg you to propose our mobilization in 
the form of a battalion of death against enemy tanks. We are ready to 
die for our dear land”. 
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March 15.—General Papagos issued an Order of the Day to his 
troops saying that the 7-day effort of the enemy had failed to shake them, 
and the campaign had covered them with fresh laurels of glory. 
“Your will remains unbent”, he declared; “and your conviction of 
victory is undiminished ... I send you my heartiest congratulations”. 

March 16.—The Athens wireless said that the delivery of President 
Roosevelt’s speech was “‘a political act of the first magnitude, for by it 
the President has officially and irrevocably signed the death warrant 
of the new order. The Ides of March, 1941, have indeed been a day of 
ill-omen for tyranny”. 


HUNGARY 


March 6.—The Pester Lloyd published a report from Sofia that the 
chief of the British Secret Service in Bulgaria and all his assistants had 
been arrested. 


INDIA 


March 6.—The Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund reached 8 crores and 
3 lakhs (£2,272,500). So far £1,152,000 had been sent to London. 

March 10.—The C.-in-C., speaking in Delhi, paid a tribute to ou ee 
played by the Indian troops in the attack on Sidi Barrani, which he 
ebel. as one of the most carefully planned battles of all time, and 
in Eritrea. 

March 14.—A conference of Liberal and moderate political leaders, 
presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, passed unanimously a 
resolution declaring that as a first step towards the removal of the 
political deadlock there was an immediate need for a reconstruction of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, which at present was 
neither adequate nor sufficiently representative to organize and direct 
the war efforts of India at a moment of grave peril. The Council ought 
to consist of non-official Indians drawn from important elements in 
the public life of the country, which would involve the transfer of the 
portfolios of Finance and Defence. 

During the war the reconstructed Centre should remain responsible 
to the Crown, but it should not merely be a collection of De tal 
heads. In inter-Imperial and international matters it should be treated ; 
on the same footing as the Dominion'Governments. F inally, in order to 
create a favourable atmosphere for its working the British Government 
should make a declaration that within a specified time after the end 
of the war India would enjoy the same measure of freedom as Great 
Britain and the Dominions. 

March 17.—The Chamber of Princes, at its annual session in Delhi, 
passed unanimously a resolution expressing abhorrence of the German 
outrage in bombing Buckingham Palace. 


INDO-CHINA 

March 4.— Japanese report of French claims in connection with settle- 
ment of Thailand’s demands. (Ses Japan.) 

March 5.—More Japanese forces were stated to have arrived in the» 
country, including 300 aircraft. Position regarding Japan’s terms for 
settlement of the dispute. (Ses Japan.) 
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March 10.—Admiral Decoux’s H.Q. stated that the negotiations with 
Thailand were not having much success, though the Japanese press 
continued to assume that agreement had been reached. “In fact”, it 
was stated, “it seems that after several alternatives we are proceeding 
again not towards equitable mediation but towards forced arbitration.” 

March 11.—Signature of peace terms in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 


ITALY 

March 6.—It was announced that Count Grandi had gone to the 
front, and the Portfolio of Justice had -been taken over by Mussolini. 

March 7.—Reports from neutral sources stated that every key 
position in the administration was held by a German. The number of 
German troops in the country was estimated at 300,000, including Air 
Force personnel in Sicily, and the majority of the land forces were 
stated to be based on Naples. 

It was learnt that Mussolini had restored Graziani to the command of 
the armies in Tripolitania. 

March 8.—The Rome wireless declared that “the moment has come 
for Yugoslavia to declare her policy; above all, she has the spectacle of 
Greece betore her”. 

March 9.—An official casualty list gave the dead on the Greek front to 
date as 2,386; wounded, 4,841; and missing, 5,590. In North Africa 
the figures were: dead, 68; wounded, 98; missing, 12,230. The statement 
said it was difficult to compile full lists, as the events of the war, espec- 
ially in Cyrenaica, made it impossible for full returns to be given im- 
mediately. 

March 10.—Ansaldo, in II Telegrafo, said that Spain must eventuall 
enter the war if she wanted to realize her territorial ambitions—includ- 
ing Gibraltar, and the Axis was ready to supply all the war material 
necessary. He declared that a concrete proposal to that effect was made 
by Mussolini when he saw General Franco on Feb. 12. 

March 13.—The Rome wireless, referring to the Istanbul bomb out- 
rage said “it is noted in Turkey that wherever the British Ministers go 
they bring destruction. It is quite possible that the sticks of dynamite 
and bombs formed a part of the tools used by Rendel in his trade”. 

March 17.—The Rome radio, referring to Hitler’s speech said “‘once 
‘again Italy’s great and difficult part has been recognized by the 
Führer. He has promised us aid and has recognized our efforts. There 
may be some impatient persons to whom it is of more interest that his 
promises materialize. To us it is of greater importance that he recog- 
nizes our efforts. . ` . It must be stressed that it is no use being impatient. 
Hitler alludes to t military events in the near future, but it could 
not be expected that he would name the place, the date, the hour. We 
must understand that it will all come in good time.” 

Gayda, in his paper, called President Roosevelt’s speech “an invita- 
tion to war and an attempt to legitimatize the aggressive initiative 
which he will take”. 


ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 
March 4.—The British G.O.C. East Africa issued a proclamation 
placing under his military jurisdiction the occupied territories ‘‘formerly 
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ruled, claimed, or occupied by the Italian Government in Ethiopia and 
Somaliland”. He declared that actions against the public peace or the 
. British forces would be punishable by death or lesser penalties, and 
stated that all existing laws, customs, rights, and ee would be 
fully respected in so far as they were consistent with his proclamations. 
So long as the inhabitants remained peaceful and complied with his 
orders they would be subjected to no more interference than he con- 
sidered essential to the performance of his duties. And they need have 
no fear. 
JAPAN 

March 4.—It was officially announced that the Government had pro- 
pounded a new and final plan of mediation in the Indo-China dispute. 
The Hochs stated that France was asking Thailand to pay compensa- 
tion of 10 million ticals and to assure French rights of residence in the 
transferred areas. 

March 5.—Mr. Matsuoka was understood to have given the French 
Ambassador up till that day to say “Yes” or “No”, but M. Henry did 
not make any move during the day. 

The Asahi reported from its Washington correspondent that Admiral 
Nomura had found American feeling so antagonistic to Japan that he 
had decided that no positive steps to improve relations were practicable 
at the moment. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, at a special press conference, emphas- 
ized that, in his memo., Mr. Matsuoka never meant to suggest that he 
was ready to mediate in the European war, and repeated that Japan 
would be faithful to her obligations under the Tripartite Pact. 

March 6.—Mr. Matsuoka saw the French Ambassador, who was under- 
stood to have informed him of his Government’s acceptance of the 
Principal points of the Japanese terms. 

March 11.—The peace terms between Thailand and Indo-China were 
signed in Tokyo. The delegates exchanged letters in which Japan 
guaranteed the settlement, and all three countries undertook to make 
agreements later “for the maintenance of peace in Greater East Asia, 
and the promotion of jally closeerelations between Japan and 
Thailand and Japan and indi hina”. They also gave assurances that 
Indo-China and Thailand would not join any hostile combination 
against Japan. : 

An official communiqué stated that Mr. Matsuoka was leaying at 
once for Berlin and Rcme and would “exchan nal felicitations 
with and meet the leaders of Germany and em He would also 
“make a personal observation of the situation in Earope”. 

March 12.—Mr. Matsuoka left Tokyo for Berlin via Moscow. He 
said he was going to explain Japanese onal to the Axis leaders, 
and tighten the co-operation between the Axis members. 

March 14.—The Minister to Australia’s speech in Canberra. (See 
tase 

March 15.—Mr. Matsuoka in Harbin and statement to the press. 
(See Manchukuo.) i 
KENYA ; 

March 3.—General Smuts arrived in Nairobi with the Chief of the 
South African General Staff. a 
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MALAYA 


March 17.—It was announced that General Shang Chen, the Secretary 
General of the Chinese Military Council, had arrived in Singapore. 


MALTA 


March 4.—The Lieut.-Governor, presenting the Estimates for 
1941-42 to the Council of Government, said the deficit for the current 
year was £1,012,000, which had been met by an Imperial Government 
grant of {1 million. The deficit for next year was estimated at £662,000, 
and taxation would be increased. 


MANCHUKUO 

March 15.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Harbin on his way to Moscow, 
and told the press, when asked if his journey was in order to strengthen 
the Tripartite Pact, “my visit may not have such results as a section of 
the Japanese people expect, but as I will have direct talks with the 
Axis leaders some latent results may be obtained. As is clear from 
its provisions, there may be no necessity for e aE the Pact 
further. I expect to spend most of my time having heart to heart talks 
with the Axis leaders. As to their outcome time will teli”. 


MEXICO 


March 4,—Mutual defence conversations with the United States. 
(See U.S.A.) It was understood that Mexican participation in the plans 
included improvements at the ports, the expansion of air bases, and 
the increase of the Army, based on conscription. 


MOROCCO 

March 4.—A German mission about 100 strong was reported to be 
md ee: aerodromes and to be controlling fuel supplies for aircraft 
and the Navy. Reports from Spanish sources described them as 
having arrived tq control the administrative, economic, and political 
life of the Protectorate and deal with all questions directly or indirectly 
related to the war and the Armistice. 

_ . March 6.—The Sultan was reported to have informed the Vichy 
Government that he would not accept the installation of Axis power, 
the cession of naval bases to Germany, or any change in suzerainty, 
and to have stated that if any such move was attempted he would 
ap for the protection of the United States. 

ports from neutrals recently in the country stated that a consider- 
able number of naval units were in Casablanca harbour, including the 
35,000 ton battleship Jean Bart, which was nearing completion but 
without guns. She had been towed there from St. Nazaire. 


NEW ZEALAND . 

March 5.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Wellington, said well 
over 30,000 men had left the country to fight, and when the various 
forces, including the Home Guard, were included, over 100,000 men 
could be called into action to defend their shores. The Home Guard 
would be incorporated as part of the Defence Forces. 
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March 12.—The Prime Minister announced that New Zealand troops 
had arrived in the Middle East from the U.K. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


March 4.—It was learnt that the Mayors and Muni Councils in 
Amsterdam, Hilversum, and Zaandam had been su by Govern- 
ment Commissioners responsible to the German military authorities 
Some 400 people were to be prosecuted for maltreating and terrorizing 
Dutch Nazis, and mass prosecutions were being held in The Hague. 

March 5.—The German Court in The Hague sentenced 18 men to 
death for espionage and sabotage. 

March 12.—Seyss-Inquart, ae at Amsterdam to a German 
audience, alluded to the possibility of a British landing in Holland, 
and said that “even if we fall Hitler will emerge victorious”. In a 
reference to the difficulty of ing Dutchmen to collaborate with 
Germany he said, “If no ys only Dutch Nazi uniforms are to be 
seen in the streets this is because only these men are willing to co- 
operate with Germany. The others have not given any evidence of that 
wish. Political responsibility must be put into the hands of those who 
show that they want to follow the way of the Germanic*race”’. 

He also informed them that money for the Winter Help collected i in 
Holland was used for German women and children. 

March 15.—It was learnt that 15 of the convicted men had been 
executed. 


NORWAY 


March 4.—Reports were current that the Germans had recently 
made hundreds of arrests, including several journalists. 

March 5.—The German authorities in Oslo announced that British 
warships shelled the unfortified island of Svolvaer the previous day, 
damaging fishermen’s apparatus, but not damaging anything of German 
military importance, and merely hurting Norwegians and their poe 
The British landed and captured a number of Norwegians and 
taking about 10 away to d. 

March 7.—According to Swedish re Terboven went to Svolvaer 
to investigate the effect of the raid, and fined the island 100,000 
kroner. He also ordered the island to pay the maintenance of the ° 
families of Germans and quislings taken to England, the houses of 
those who went voluntarily to be burnt down. 

Some 100 arrests were made and all houses searched. 

March 8.—A semi-cfficial statement issued by the quislingists 
through the Norwegian Telegram Bureau declared that the view, held 
by Norwegians, that the German reprisal measures were hard and 
unjust could be based only on “an exaggerated feeling of justice which 
has nothing in common with real life”. The measures taken against the 
local inhabitants must be regarded as a he of what the Germans 
could do to frighten them from ting the help which they gave to 
the raiders. It also declared that the English harmed only Nor- 
wegians in the raid, “scarcely touching German interests at all’. 

The and wireless were forbidden to announce anything about 
Loloten fish industry. 
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Many further reports reached Norwegians outside the country of 
strikes in schools and demonstrations against the quislings, dnd of an 
open revolt when Herdmen arrested 30 teachers at a school in Oslo. 
The Hitler Youth exhibition there was boycotted by most of the 
schools. 

March 10.—The ‘quisling press stated that the British Fleet had 
taken an “unfair” advantage of Germany’s ition in northern 
Norway, and accused the landi ies of aieri Lofoten shops, 
stealing particularly furs and jewellery. Fritt Folk suggested that future 
raids might be prevented by a hostage system. 

The German military authorities announced that an investigation 
had shown that the islanders violated martial law by not only 

the British with secret information but by assisting them 
to land, and that the islanders even took part in local fighting, thus 
constituting themselves francs-tireurs. 

March 12.—Quisling made a speech in Oslo in which he said that 
“because some people i in Norway respect only force we are obliged to 
use force”, adding, ey was united by force, and Christianized by 
force, and ‘will ae be Nazified by force”. He declared the intention to 
change the people’s mentality and make Norway strong and the 
Norwegian nation a “Germanic outpost of the greater German union”. 

England would go under, he went on, and Norwegians wishing for an 
English victory were mentally unbalanced. Norway’s greatness would 
be reestablished, and a German-Norwegian alliance would lead Europe. ` 
The King was ‘‘our enemy No. 1”. 

March 13.—It was learnt that some 70 inhabitants of Lofoten were 
to be court-martialled on charges of maintaining relations with Nor- 
wegians in London and assisting the British, and the press stated that 
mee would be punished according to the iron laws of war. The Germans 

over the*administration and police control of the islands. 

March 15.—The German military authorities were understood to 
have taken over all the merchant and fishing shipping, on the ground 
that many vessels had left secretly for England. All fishing was 
forbidden aaithiont a permit, and the death penalty was threatened in 
case of disobedience. 


PANAMA 
` March 5.—The President announced that air and anti-aircraft bases 
had been granted to the United States for the defence of the Canal. 


` 


POLAND y 

March 4.—It was learnt that the Germans were using mechanized 
units to pursue the Poles who were still maintaining guerrilla warfare. 
Some 9,000 Germans had been evacuated from Warsaw into ‘‘incor- 
porated Poland” so as to prevent the possibility of conflict between 
the local population and the imported German element. They took over 
homes, shops, etc., confiscated from the Poles. 

March 8.—Polish observers estimated that the German troops in 
Poland numbered about 700,000 and were increasing; they also 
believed that this force was being trained for warfare extending further 
east. Large garrisons were established at centres of war material 
production, such as Radom. 
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Other reports stated that the German police in the Government- 
General were attacked almost daily by “Polish bandits”. 





PORTUGAL 


March 5.—King Carol of Rumania arrived in Lisbon from Seville. 
March 15.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Lisbon and saw Col. 
Donovan, who had been received by the Prime Minister. 


_ RUMANIA 

March 6.—General Antonescu in Vienna and issue of communique. 
(See Germany.) 

March 7.—A recent plebiscite showed, according to a German report, 
2,887,758 votes in favour of the Government, and only 2,000 odd 


against. 

Marck 10.—German submarine assembly plant at Constanza was 
reported to be working night and day, ‘day. Galaad of components for 
small U-boats having arrived during the previous few days. 

March 15.—It was announced in Bucarest that 74 persons had been 
arrested “to su occurrences which threaten tha existence and 
interests of the State”. They included 10 British nationals. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


March 3.—General Smuts in Nairobi. (See Kenya.) 
March 5.—The Estimates for 1941-42 were published, providing for 
diture of £73 million from revenue, of which £28 million was for 
deface, Other war expenditure was to be met by loans. 
March 6.—General Smuts in Cairo. (Ses Egypt.) 
March 7.—The inaugural congress of the new Afrikaner iet es the 
Free State received messages of support from Geheral 

and Havenga. General Hertzog was elected leader, but was 

understood to be maintaining his attitude of retirement from political 

ife. (The Party disagreed with the Government’s war policy 

uncompromisingly opposed to Dr. Malan’s Nationalist 3 
March 10.—General Smuts arrived back in Cape Town. 

_ March 12.—The Finance Minister. ted the Budget and an- 
nounced man increases, saying “It is the spirit of this period of, 
history to pens sacrifices”. The total defence expenditure was to be 

£72 million, the balance to be obtained by loan. 

March 14—The Minister of Commerce stated in Parliament that 
the French vessel Ville de Majunga had been stopped off the Cape of 
Good Hope and ordered to proceed to Cape Town, where she was 
requisitioned by the Government for use by the Union or the Allies. 
She was not seized in prize. No protest had been made by the French 
Minister in South Africa. 

March 15.—General Smuts broadcast an addres3 in which he said 
“Hitler has at last brought America into the war—not the orthodox, 
declared war of fhe past, but undeclared war, for which Hitler himself 
set new precedents in Europe. He may now hope to imperil Britain’s 
Atlantic communications, and so wea supplies from reaching her 
from America, It is just here that he has suffered the mast spectacular 
defeat, and this time at the hands of America. Behind the open war 
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with the British Commonwealth lies now the undeclared war with the 
United States. To succeed Hitler must win in both, and he cannot.” 

He went on, ‘‘This is the high act of America at this most fateful 
moment in history. The totalitarian dictator in his career of lawless 
wickedness and madness has at last met the totalitarian forces of 
democracy. The end cannot be in doubt... The fate and future of 
Western civilization will be decided in this Armageddon as surely as it 
was 1,000 years ago on the fateful fields of ChAlons. The free peoples 
still in arms will beat the hordes of the new slavery, and freedom will 
be justified in her children”. 


SPAIN 

March 6.—Sefior Suñer received the Ambassador to Great Britain, 
who had just come from London. 

March 10.—The remains of King Alfonso arrived from across the 
French frontier for interment in the grave chosen by himself in the 
Escorial. 

Reports were current that Hitler had recently asked General Franco 
to allow German aircraft to fly over Spain to North Africa and that the 
request was refused on the ground that it would be incompatible with 
Spanish independence. 

March 12.—Sefior Suñer attended the opening of a German Press 
Exhibition in Madrid and said that for the past 3 years he had been 
directly responsible for the Spanish press and had done all that was 
possible to support Germany. For this the Führer had personally 
thanked him, 


SWEDEN 

March 15.—It was officially announced that the men under arms 
had been “somewhat reinforced”, but, where the call up had been 
effected at short notice this did not indicate an alarming situation but 
only aimed at a test of the efficiency of the calling-up system. 


SWITZERLAND 
March 10.—The Tribune de Genéve published an interview with 
Goebbels, who said Germany had no reason for occupying Switzerland, 
and if that occupation did not occur during the war it would not take 
place afterwards. It would have been easy for them to do it in the 
winter—Switzerland would not have presented them with any military 
poa “That is why we did not attack, and will not attack her”, 
e said, and later, ‘“We have no intention of depriving small States of 
their sovereignty, and therefore do not dream of having a Nazi Switzer- 
land... I am personally convinced that Swiss internal conditions will 
in due time be adjusted to those of the rest of Europe, and that Switzer- 
land will herself take the initiative in doing so”. 


SYRIA 
March 11.—Reports reached of serious food riots in Damascus, 
where several people were killed, Beirut, Homs, and Aleppo. (There 


were 5 meatless days a week, and imports of food were almost non- 
existent, chiefly because the franc was becoming worthless.) 
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The High Commissioner was understood to’ be taking extraordinary 
military precautions against attack from the north, where the frontier 
were reinforced, and all foreigners had been ordered to report 

to the police every 48 hours. 


TANGIER 

March 15.—The Spanish authorities announced that they were eject- 
ing the Mendoub, and abrogating all his functions. (He represented the 
Sultan of Morocco.) 

March 16.—The Mendoub was ejected and his residence handed 
over to the German Consulate, which had been in occupation of it 
prior to 1914. 


THAILAND 
March 12.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. (See U.S.S.R. 


TRANSJORDAN 


March 7.—It was learnt that the Emir had sent a message to the 
Turkish Government declaring that an attack on Turkey would arouse 
all Arabs for her defence. 


TURKEY 

March 4.—President Inonu received the German Ambassador, who 
handed him a mal nee from Hitler. 

March a Thee Ge erring to the entry of German troops into 
Bulgaria, said, “Cnless pied has decided to commit suicide she will 
not let Germany come near her life-giving arteries’’. 

March 7.—Articles appeared in several papers exhorting Yugoslavia 
to follow the example of Greece and, at least, not commit suicide by 
giving the Germans facilities to stab the Greeks in the back. It was 
understood that the Cabinet had declined invitations from von Paptn 
to see the film ‘Victory in the West”. 

March 8.—A “high political figure”, in a statement for the American 
press, said that Turkey would take action at the moment when, in 
collaboration with Britain, she could make the most effective use of. 
the special characteristics of her army and her geographical position. 
“Tt is ridiculous to suppose”, he said, “that Turkey would waste her 

strength by trying to swing behind the German forces if they should 
now Seana Greece. Russia would be glad to see Turkey put up a | 
fight, but Turkey does not expect help.” 

As to the attitude of the Russians if Germany tried to reach the 
alee he said, “probably they would express their displeasure in 

er terms than were used over the occupation of Bulgaria, but if ' 
the reached India the Russians would i as even keener | 
displeasure, but they wouldn’t do anything about it ; 

March 10.—A broadcast from Angora pointed out that Germany ', 
apparently wanted to lay her hands on the Mediterranean, and so . 
transform it into a German sea and extend the encirclement of Russia 
further south. Russia’s declaration about Bulgaria indicated that she 
was awakening to the danger. “German investigations made before 
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the war”, it went on, “established that the self-sufficient European 
Power into which Germany wishes to make herself needs the whole of 
the Mediterranean, the peninsula of Arabia, and the plateaux of 
Anatolia and Persia, as well as the waterways in this part of the world. 
No wonder Russia begins to feel uncomfortable”. 

March 11.—Mr. Rendel and the staff of the Legation in Sofia arrived 
in Istanbul. Soon after they reacbed their hotel 2 bombs exploded m 
the lobby, killing two Turkish police detectives and injuring 22 other 
people. The bombs were in suitcases brought with the Legation luggage. 

March 12.—Two of the injured ns died, one being Miss Ellis, 
secretary to the Military Attaché in Sofia. Among the injured were 
the British Consul-General and the Vice-Consul, the First Secretary of 
the Legation, the Legation Chaplain, and 3 other members of the Staff. 

An official statement issued in Angora said that 2 suitcases E 
bombs were placed among the luggage of the British Legation’s 
at the railway station in Sofia. An examination of the bomb which did 
not explode showed that it was not of Turkish manufacture. 

March 13.—The mobilization of the Army in its positions of defence 
was understood to be complete. Mr. Rendel’s report to the British 
Government on the bomb outrage. (See Great Britain.) A second 
member of the British Legation staff died from her injuries. 

M. Okyar, the Minister of Justice, resigned owing to ill health, and 
was succeeded by M. Menemenjoglu. 

March 16.—It was understood that the President’s reply to Hitler's 
message had been sent to Berlin. 

Defence manceuvres against attacks by aircraft and parachutists 
were carried out at Sariyer, near the Black Sea entrance of the Bosporus. 


U.S.A. 

March 4.—Conversations began in Washington with the Mexican 
Government for mutual defence arrangements. 

March 6.—It was stated in Washington that exports of aircraft in 
January numbered 458, with spare parts, etc., most of which went to 
England or the British Empire. 

Mr. Hull announced that the Italian Government had been asked to 
close the Consulates at Detroit and Newark and told that Consular 
officers elsewhere would be expected to remain in the areas they served. 

March 7.—Mr. Hull received the British Ambassador and the 
Australian Minister, and Lord Halifax told the press that he thought 
they were “in very common agreement about the values of the facts 
and the information we had. It is good to know that we see them very 
much alike”. Their view of the situation was, he said, “balanced” 
rather than optimistic. 

March 8.—President Roosevelt broadcast an address to 2 million 
people at farmer dinners in which he said their agriculture was in a 

lendid condition to play its full part in the programme of national 

efence. Their granaries were full, and “stores of food are adequate to 
‘meet our needs at home—yes, and the needs of our friends in other 
lands now fighting for their existence—fighting on behalf of ali demo- 
cratic forms of government; fighting against world control by the 
dictatorships”. 

Declaring that the world after the war would be different in many 


A 
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ways from the world of 1999 he said, “we cannot escape our collective 
nsibility for the kind of life that is going to emerge from the 
ordeal through which the world is Pe sober. 

The Senate passed the Lease and Lend Bill by 60 votes to 31, those 
in favour including 49 Democrats and 10 Republicans. Among amend- 
ments defeated before the final vote were one to prohibit the transfer 
to Britain of naval vessels and aircraft except ’planes under construc- 
tion which could be replaced within 8 r 

The Department of Commerce stated that of the 419 aircraft that 
left the country in January on British account 120 went to the Gold 
Coast, 102 to England, 135 to Canada, 43 to Singapore, and 19 to 
South Africa’ 

March 9.—The British Embassy issued a statement that the Govern- 
ment were “satisfied that the relief of countries in enemy occupation 
would, whatever the conditions might be, postpone the day of victory. 
They feel obliged to reaffirm their determination not to permit the 
blockade to be weakened or undermined by the admission of supplies 
from oversea into any territory under enemy control”. It added. that 
it would be “false humanitarianism’’. 

Mr. Hoover issued a reply declaring that the food situation in the 
occupied countries was far worse than the British statement would seem 
to indicate, and saying that he felt it was “no false humanity which 
saves the lives of countless children”. 

March 10.—Mr. Harriman, the President’s personal representative 
on the expediting of aid to the British Empire, left by air for London. 

Mr. Bullitt told the Judiciary Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives that there was a striking analogy between the attitude of the 
United States and the attitude that destroyed France, who, he said, 
“had a wonderful. war production e arranged for 1942. 
France was destroyed in 1940”. The ican programme for output 
of aircraft and ships was too small; “5,000 aeroplanes could have saved 
France”. 

The Senate approved a Bill appropriating $242 million for the con- 
struction of naval bases in the ‘Atlantic and for the fortification of 
Guam and other places in the Pacific. The Secretary of State announced 
that he had asked Mr. Murphy, Counsellor of the Embassy in Vichy, 
to return to report to him personally on the part which France and her 
African colonies were likely to play in the war in the Mediterranean. 

March 11.—The House of Re resentatives passed the Lease and 
Lend Bill by 317 votes to 71, and President Roosevelt signed it. He 
then released a number of military and naval materials to Britain and 
Greece, and stated that much of it was surplus or over-age. 

It was stated in Washington that the Government a 
survey of sipping resources, and that some 1,150 ships had been listed, 
totalling 7,087, tons. Of these, 357 were large vessels engaged | 
in international . In addition, there were 349 tankers, of 2,578,500 : 
tons, nearly all available for oversea trade. j 

March 12.—The President sent to Congress'a request for an im-' 
mediate appropriation of $7,000, million to implement the purposes of | 
the Act, saying that “this nation has felt that it was imperative to the . 
security of America that we encourage the democracies in their heroic ' 
resistance by not only maintaining but increasing the flow of material 


+ 
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assistance. Therefore Congress has enacted and I have signed Bill 
No. 1776. Through this legislation our country is determined to do its 
full part in creating an adequate arsenal of democracy. This great 
arsenal will be here. It will be the bulwark of our own defence. It will 
be the source of tools of defence for all the democracies who are fighting 


to preserve themselves against aggression. 
“While the defence equipment uced remains under the law under 
eq 


the control of the United States until it is ready to be disposed of, it 
is the fixed policy of this Government to make for the democracies 
every gun, ’plane, and munition of war we possibly can. To accomplish 
these objectives I am transmitting an estimate of $7,000 million, and 
I strongly urge the immediate enactment of this Appropriation”. 

The Government authorized the export without licensing control of 
aviation spirit and lubricating oils to Australia, Burma, India, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland, Palestine, South Africa, the Sthaits Settle- 
ments, Tanganyika, the Gold Coast, and Aden. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 

Zapp, the manager of the German news agency “Transocean” and 
Tonn, an employee, were arrested in New York on a charge of violating 
the law requiring the registration of foreign agents. 

It was stated in New York that 525 airmen had joined the R.A.F. 
or the R.C.A.F. since July, and that over 400 were serving in Canada 
as instructors. 

March 13.—The President ordered the Treasury to freeze all funds 
of Hungary in the United States. 

The Appropriations Committee recommended to the House of 
ad treet an appropriation for the year 1941-42 of $3,446,585,144 
and stated that there would have to be collateral expenditures of 

ing proportions”. In the fiscal years 1943 to 1946 additional 
totalling $5,553,976,000 would have to be appropriated to com- 
plete the current shipbuilding programme. (There were building or 
contracted for 729 ships of all categories). 

The National Defence Commission stated that 972 aeroplanes were 
delivered by the factories in February, of which 879 went to the British 
and to the U.S. Army and Navy. 

March 14.—The Secretary for War told the press that war material 
for Britain under the Lease and Lend Bill was already on the way. 

A Treasury Department report on German requisitioning in France 
and the Low Countries stated that at least 1} million tons of petroleum 
stocks were seized in France, and perhaps half a million tons in the other 
countries. This was roughly one fifth of Germany’s needs for a year 
of active warfare. Occupation expenses in France had been set at 400 
million francs (£2,270,000) a day, representing about half the national 
income before the war. 

The House of Representatives passed by a viva voce vote the Navy 


“ 


Supply Bill, apop ing $3,444,585,144. 


March 15.—President Roosevelt’s broadcast regarding the Lease 


‘and Lend Act. (See Special Summary 


) 
Mr. Harriman in England. (See Great Britain.) 
It was announced that the British Government had sold the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation (the largest manufacturer of rayon in the world) 
to a group of American investment banks. 
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A sub-committee of the House Committee on Appropriations a 
proved the President’s request for $7,000 million for carrying out the 
purposes of the Bill. 

Tt was learned in Washington that under the new programme to be 
financed by Congress the number of aeroplanes under contract for 
delivery to the Services and to Britain by the middle of 1943 would be 
75,000, of which 45,000 were for Britain. (The number already under 
order was 40,000). 

March 17.—The Exmouth sailed for Marseilles with a cargo of food, 
ee a medicines valued at £312,500 from the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Welles told the that the Government were ready to 
allow the shipment of ified supplies of grain to unoccupied France 
on certain conditions. The Red Cross was considering a request made 
by the French Ambassador for the release of food as cargo for 2 French 
ships in New York harbour. g 

t was learnt that a number of British medical students would 
shortly arrive to continue their ar a ee a scheme made possible 
by financial aid given by the Rockefeller Foundation, which appropriated 
$100,000 to further it. 


U.S.S.R. 


March 4.—The statement regarding the German occupation of 
Bulgaria was broadcast in Bulgarian. 

March 5.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Moscow. 

March 6.—The Red Star stated that the entry of German troops into 
Bulgaria immediately after her adherence to the Tri ite Pact had 
“ahown most vividly the real meaning of the act of 1”, which 
was depicted in Sofia as Bulgaria’s greatest investment in the cause of 
peace. It was very obvious now that Axis diplomacy aimed at neu- 
tralizing Turkey. 

March 11.—The Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs received the 
British Ambassador. 

March 12.—The Prime Minister received the Minister of Thailand in 
Berlin and exchanged Notes of recognition with him (there had been 
no diplomatic relations with Thailand since 1917). 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 5.—In Belgrade the classes from 1891 to 1919 were called up 
for normal spring manœuvres. The British Legation was reported to 
be advising British residents to leave. The Czech Minister left Belgrade. 

March 6.—The Deputy Premier issued a communiqué deploring 
alarmist rumours “‘circylated, by foreign sources”, and declaring that in : 
deciding what coursé to follow “the Government were keeping the | 
independence of the country ever before their eyes”. 

Broadcast from Leipzig by the Minister for Trade. (Ses Germany.) ` 

March 7.—A Government statement announced that Yugoslavia, as } 
a strict neutral, had pointed out to Germany her possible value as a 
mediator. | arent f 

Leaders of all the estes parties were understood to have sent i 
a joint protest to the ce Regent against the Government’s foreign ' 
policy, and complained that the and country were being kept ' 
In ignorance of the true state of affairs. : 
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March 9.—The press published Italian reports accusmg America of 
offering help to Yugoslavia and describing the offer as further American 
meddling in European affairs. The U.S Embassy denied that any step 
had been or would be taken. (The report originated in the Hungarian 
press, where it was planted by German agents.) 

March 12.—Over one million men were reported to have been called 
up and posted on the frontiers. The Government were understood to 
have received large numbers of telegrams from Serb, Croat, and Slovene 
groups and individuals in the U.S.A. urging them to make a firm stand 
against Germany. 

March 15.—It was understood in Belgrade that the Government 
had rejected proposals made by Germany connected with the organiza- 
ton of a post-war new order in Europe and had offered only a non- 
aggression pact with an undertaking to repel by force of arms any 
attack, whether from Great Britain or Germany. The Germans were 
believed to have replied that this was insufficient and to have set 
March 19 as a time lmit. 

Vreme declared that Yugoslavia could not sacrifice her liberty and 
independence for other people’s interests and ‘‘even to-day, when the 
war is raging everywhere, we shall remain non-belligerent, but that 
non-belligerency must be an armed non-belligerency, in case of attack”. 

Marck 18.—The Governor of the National Bank issued a statement 
pointing out that the urgent needs of national defence had almost 
exhausted the issue resources of the Bank, which would now have to 
call on the combined forces of the nation’s trade and economy. He 
warmed the people that they would have to endure greater financial 
burdens. It was understood that a series of National Defence Bonds 
would be issued. : 

March 17.—Poiltiska said that “our neutrality shall not leave us 
unprepared to defend ourselves against attacks from any direction 
whatsoever”. 

It was stated in Belgrade that the Government had been asked 
by Berlin to hand over the food reserves accumulated for the 
Army to the German Army of Occupation in Bulgaria. This move was 
understood to have been made owing to the failure to duce the Yugo- 
slav Government to order demobilization. 

. The Prime Minister received the British Minister in a long interview. 
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LATIN AMERICA: 1. Defence 

IE ten AT A ee ee 
degree of homogeneity which is contradicted by the facts. The coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere lying south of the United States have 
very different climatic acid Sankt eae conditions and consequently 
very varying economic systems. The differences between the tropical 
countries bordering on the Caribbean Sea and Southern Argentina and 
Chile, whose southern extremities approach the Polar regions, are more 
marked than the resemblances. Again, the populations in certain coun- 
tries are mainly of European stock, as in Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile, 
while in others Indians and people of mixed, mainly Indian, ancestry 
are in various degrees of predominance. Further, immigrants from 
Europe are by no means all of “Latin” origin; there are many of German, 
English, Scottish, and other Euro stock. Nevertheless, there is 
some meaning in the phrase Latin America, as all these countries (with 
the exception of Haiti) were at one time under Spanish or Portuguese 
poverty, which has left an enduring impress on their civilization. 
The official languages everywhere are Spanish or Portuguese, except in 
European colonies and Haiti in the Caribbean. In cultural matters 
Latin American countries have looked to Madrid, Rome, and Paris, 
and, in certain countries in recent years, to London and New York. 

South America has substantial agricultural and large mineral re- 
sources, and is relatively undeveloped, with a population a i 


-over all only 12.7 per square mile as against 150 in Europe. Although 


some of the countries have large areas and great potential wealth 


, (Brazil has an'area of 3,300,000 square miles, a population of 43,250,000), 
» none of them has the status ay Great Power, and none of them singly 
le 


has means of defence suficienti for effective opposition agent 

attack by any Great Power. The States of Central and South Årene 
are all of them stillin an early stage of economic development, though 
in recent years the most important of them have begun to break 
down their “colonial” economies; they rely for their development on 
capital from outside, and they are in the main rters of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, a certain proportion of which goes to meet 
the expenses of development. 

1 For a discussion of the economic position of Latin American countries see 
the articles on “The Economic Prospects af Latin America”, in the Bulletins 
of Sept 7th and Sept. Tist, 1940. 
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Under these circumstances, it is surprising that the South American 
Republics have been able, ever since their liberation from Spanish and 
Portuguese rule, to maintain political individuality and in dence. 
The main reasons, apart from the strong local patriotism they developed 
from the beginning, were: (1) the te stand, made first by Castle- 
reagh in 1817, and maintained by Canning, who ized, the re- 
publics de jure in 1825, against any European intervention in the dis- 
pute between Spain and her colonies, an attitude which gave the new 
countries the virtual Pouco of the British Navy; and (2) the ‘Monroe 
doctrine’, formulated by President Monroe in his annual Message to 
Congress on Dec. 2, 1823, in which he declared “that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European Powers”. 


RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 

President Monroe’s declaration assumed its real importance towards 
the end of the century, when its application aroused a certain distrust 
in Latin American countries, who feared that the protection of their 
powerful American neighbour threatened their independence, a fear in- 
tensified by American intervention on various occasions in the Caribbean 
area, either to maintain order or to compel payment of debts. The 
United States appeared to interpret the Monroe Doctrine as conferring 
on her the right and the duty to police the continent. The support for 
the League of Nations given by many South American States was in- 
creased by the feeling that membership decreased dependence on 
United States goodwill. The change in the political atm ere in recent 
years has been due to various causes, but more especially to the “good 
neighbour”, policy adopted in Washington, which may be said to date 
from the acceptance by the United States of the Pan-American Con- 
vention on ciliation and Arbitration in 1929, folowed by the 
abandonment of intervention policies exemplified in the withdrawal 
of American troops from the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua in 1933-34. In his inaugural Address in 1933, President 
Roosevelt declared: “I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the 
good neighbour. We now realize, as we have never i before, 


that we cannot merely take, but we must give as well” At the’ 
Montevideo Conference of 1933,1 the general policy of interference was , 
explicitly renounced. In 1936, at the Pan-American Conference in: 
Buenos Aires, the Monroe Doctrine e practically a multi- ' 


lateral agreement, and the attitude of patronage on the part of the 
strongest Power in the western Hemisphere was formally abandoned. 


PAN-AMERICAN CO-OPERATION _ 

The machinery for a Pan-American policy of mutual agreement had 
been vided through the machinery of the Pan-American Union at 
Washington, and by the holding of regular Pan-American Conferences. 
Until recent years, the main objective in these Conferences was the 


1 For a brief account of these Conferences see Howard J. Trueblood, Pi ad 
of Pan-American Cooperation” in Foreign Policy Reports, Feb. 15th, 1940. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, Inc. 
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maintenance of peace among American countries themselves (the Bolivia- 
Paraguay war over the Chaco ended only in 1835), and the protection 
of commerce. Since it became clear that Hitler’s European conquests 
were a step towards world domination, the venue of the conferences 
has been altered and the main consideration has become possibilities 
of mutual assistance in case of attack from outside. ‘‘Pan-Americanism”’, 
writes Dr. Humphreys, “is not the result of historical necessity, but of 
conscious effort towards an ideal goal. There are still grea iculties, 
economic, psychological, practical, to be mastered in see relations of 
these States to one another, to the United States, and to the world 
around them . Politically, economically and ‘intellectually, these 
countries are destined to play an poe in world affairs. The 
bonds existing between them, the Unit tates and the British 
Empire should assist in solving many problems.” 
ere were many set-backs in the good relations established between 
the United States and Latin American countries, among them the serious 
distrust aroused in the United States, before the present war, by Nazi 
penetration in South America, and by the expropriation of foreign oil 
companies in Mexico. Nevertheless, at the Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers, called at Panama after the outbreak of war, agree- 
ment was unanimous on the policy of neutrality to be followed, and 
joint committees were set up for dealing with questions which might 
arise—an Inter-American Neutrality Committee, and an Inter-American 
Economic and Financial Committee. The Conference also proclaimed 
a safety belt extending to an average of 300 miles from Kat shores 
within which the bei eee might not operate. This Declaration was 
inoperative because belligerents would not admit such a novel 
interpretation of neutral rights, but it showed a remarkable unanimity 
of American States in defence of their neutrality. More far-reaching 
were the results of the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, which met at Havana in the last 
week of July, 1940. At Panama Ministers had been preoccupied with 
neutrality; at Havana they were concerned with defence against 
possible attack from Germany. The way for common agreement was 
already prepared by the measures taken by the United States in 
the interests of American security. These included: 
_ (1) The steps taken b rdell Hull on June 17, to inform 
Berlin and Rome that a United States would not recognize any 
transfer, nor acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any area in the 
. Western hemisphere from one non-American Power to another. 
‘ (2) A Congress Resolution that the United States would consult 
the other American republics on the protection of their interests. 
(3) Plans for economi tion, including a programme 
{ announced by President Rowerek on Jone 22, for a system of joint 
l aa ee of important staple exports 
lan ) An announcement by the ane Minister in Uruguay of the 
janon of the United States Government to co-operate if desired in 
crushing all subversive activities from non-American sources. 
At Havana the responsibility with regard to any attempted transfer 
of European colonies was placed on a basis shared by all American 
’ countries acting on a committee, though, in case of emergency, any 


1 In the pamphlet already cited. 
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country might take such action as its own defence or that of the 
Continent required. On economic questions, the suggestions of Mr. 
Cordell Hull were accepted: the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee was to be ened, facilities for the marketing 
of accumulated Hi ai to be considered, and commodity agreements 
to be negotiated. It was carefully explained that any measures to be 
taken were of an emergency nature, and were not mtended to create 
an American monopoly of American trade. Grandiose plans for the 
marketing of staple commodities were shelved, but delegates learned 
that President Roosevelt had recommended to Congress the removal 
of certain restrictions on the operations of the Export-Import Bank 
at Washington, to include the marketing and handling of some of their 
surpluses, and an increase in the capital of the Bank. Arrangements 
were also recommended for inter-American co-operation in economic 
matters. Another resolution concerned neutrality policy. Important 
conclusions were reached on the control of subversive activities of 
foreign Powers within American territory, on which full information 
was to be interchanged, with arrangements for consultation should 
the State concerned desire it.+ 

It remains to be seen how the programme for joint defence against 
external attack or internal disruption can be implemented. Clearly 
the largest responsibility for defence must rest on the United States, 
which alone has the industrial and economic strength necessary for 
defence against attack by a Great Power. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS 

The interest of the United States in the integrity of Latin America 
applies to the whole. But it is especially imsistent for the 
Caribbean area, including the republics of Mexico and of Central 
America, the West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia, and Northern Brazil, 
at all events as far as Natal, the air port near Pernambuco for trans- 
atlantic flights. Natal is only half as far from Dakar as it is from New 
York. The Caribbean Sea has always been considered by the United 
States as part of her security zone, because the approaches to the 
Panama Canal, the keypoint of American naval strategy, are eee 
the islands in that sea. That is why the United States e 


Virgin Islands from Denmark in 1916, why the naval at Guan- ` 


tánamo was retained when United States forces left Cuba in 1934, and 
why sites for naval bases have recently been acquired from Great 
Britain in Jameica, Trinidad, the Bahamas, Antigua, and St. Lucia, 
German penetration in any country bordering on the Caribbean would 
be ed as a direct threat to United States security. 

In so far as economic co-operation is concerned, the United States 
can give practical assistance in this region more easily than further south, 
as exports of these countries are tropical products not competitive with 
United States production. Assistance in marketing the products of 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile is much more difficult, as the United 
States does not require grain and meat products, the normal market 
for which is'consequently in Europe. It may be pointed out that 

1 For a full acconnt of the Proceedings at the Conference see Foreign Pi 

, September, 1940. ae 
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certain materials urgently required for the United States rearmament 
programme are to be found in Latin America, whose mineral resources 
are as yet imperfectly developed; examples are ferro-manganese, zinc, 
lead, copper chromite, tungsten, antimony, mercury, and mica. 
The relative interdependence of the different groups of Latin 
American States with the United States is shown by the fact that the 
tage of total imports coming from the United States was over 
50 per cent in eight States in or bordering on the Caribbean, and over 
40 per cent in the other four; in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia the propor- 
tions were 40, 35, and 28 respectively, and in Chile, Brazil, Argentina, 


Uruguay, and Paraguay the tage varied from 29 to 8. The 
percentages of exports shi to the United States of total exports 
of each of these countries gives even more ing indices. For the 


Caribbean countries the proportions in three countries are over 80 per 
cent, and in three others over 60 per cent, while for other South 
American countries the highest reached is 33 per cent, and for sucha 
great trading country as Argentina only 13 per cent.* 

The important weak points in South American defence are: (1) the 
long and vulnerable coastlines, especially of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile; (2) the large German, Italian, and (in Brazil) Japanese minorities, 
and the elaboration of Nazi organization of German minorities; and 
(3) the absence of,the industrial plant for the equipment of such armies 
and navies as the Republics possess. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

On the second of these points an object lesson was provided by the 
exposure of German plots in Uruguay in 1940. A large part of European 
ae a into South America has been from Germany and Italy. 
Dr. Humphreys’ calculates that of the people of Argentina, en ge! 
cent have Italian blood in their veins, and that more than a ird of 
immigrants into Brazil between 1820 and 1930 were Italians. There 
are more than three-quarters of a million people of German stock in 
Brazil, concentrated mainly in the southern states of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catharina, and Paraná. Argentina has a German i 
population (ineluding Swiss and Austrians) of a quarter of a million, 
and in southern Chile there are large and prosperous German colonies. 


_In Brazil there is a well planned and developed colony of some 200,000 


Japanese. 
t is probably safe to say that there is little to fear from the Italians, 
who have been pretty well assimilated, and have most of them become 
ood Argentinians and Brazilians. Again, a substantial portion of old 
colonists, some of whom have been settled in South America 
for three generations, have either not adopted the Nazi doctrine or 
have outwardly conformed only under pressure. But the Germans have 
remained separate, maintaining thelr own schools, language, and 
culture, and the younger generation have been subj ected to continuous 
ressure to join youth organizations and other bodies with Nazi ideas. 
hold many key positions in industry, trade, and, above all, 
1See the classified by Alvin H. Hanson, in “Hemisphere Solidarity”’, 

in Foreign Affairs, October, 1 ; 

nee A. Humphreys, Lats America. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, 

, p. 7. 
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in transport, and every effort has been made by German diplomatic 
missions and consulates to organize these on Germany’s behbalf.! 
German influence is very strong in air transport, which for various 
reasons is extremely important in South America: there are natural 
obstacles to communication between the various States; the Andes cut 
off the States on the Pacific seaboard from their neighbours; the 
enormous forest areas of Brazil, and the great distances involved in 
most cases make rail and road communication very inadequate. 
- Anyone who has read the story of the epic ride of Tschiffely from 
gem to the United States will understand the difficulties involved. 
transport makes communications between the Republics easier 
eA otherwise be. Althongh Pan-American Airways and 
Gan thy ald oer be, Abong Pa German and Italian 
controlled companies run important lines. The mileage is as follows: 
Pan American ys, 15,000 miles, and Brazilian and Colombian lines 
affiliated to the Pan-American em, 11,000 miles; German and 
Italian lines, with affiliated companies, 20,000 miles; the Dutch K.L.M., 
1,850 miles. Before the war Air France ran a transatlantic mail service 
from Toulouse to Natal (Brazil), and thence to Santiago de Chile via 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, but those services ceased after the 
oa tulation of France. 
-American Airways has a network of lines covering the whole 
coastline, Cristobal, Cartagena, Maracaibo, La Guaira, Port of Spain 
i idad), Georgetown, Paramaribo, Cayenne, Belem, Natal, Recife, 
, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires. From Buenos Aires its line crosses 
the Continent to Cordoba (whence there is a line to La Paz), Mendoza, 
and Santiago, then turns northward along the western of the 
Andes to Antofagasta, Arica, Arequipa, Lima (with branch lne inland 
in Peru), Trujillo, Guayaquil, Quito, Cali and Cristobal. In Colombia 
a network of projected lines in time cover the whole coun 
The Dutch Tu connects Surinam with Bonaire, Curaçao, 
caibo and Cartagena. 
Poa: only Italian line of importance is on the east coast of Brazil, 
ia REGIN to Rio de Janeiro. A T of Ala Littoria, “Lati”, 
See a transatlantic service to Italy, and is said to convey material 
for Germans in South America formerly carried by Lufthansa. 


The German and German affiliated lines are concentrated in the, 


eastern provinces of Brazil, in western Brazil and Peru, and in southern 
Brasil, Uruguay, and Argentina. Brazilian law requires that eat least 
two-thirds of the personnel of air transport companies shall be of 


+ There has never been any open threat by the Third Reich to the ind ence 
of Latin American States. German menace has taken the form poao 
tion by T Dr. Rauschning (Htfler $ on, 
Paneo 1939. 69, 71, 75) however, e Hitler a3 
having said to him, “Wo ahal create a now Germany in in South America, Wo muet 


strengthen these lee’ clear conscience, so that they may be enabled to 
liberalism an and their democracy overboard”. Of Mexico he is reported 


corrupt mestizo State into a German Dominion. 
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Brazilian nationality, but in view of the scarcity of Brazilian pilots. 
it has been found possible to meet this regulation by obtaining Brazilian 
nationality for German pilots. The lines in western Brazil open up new 
pou and provide connection with Peru, but they cannot at present 

commercially profitable. It is pointed out by American observers? 
that many of the lines serve political and military, rather than com- 
mercial aims. “They are arteries of totalitarian propaganda, nerve 
centres of totalitarian espionage. Many hundreds of military 
pilots have used them as a training ground for long-distance flying, 
and as a means for becoming familiar with South American topo- 
graphy. The lines traverse the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific along two separate routes, and provide swift means of com- 
munication between the Nazi-Fascist ee bee strategically located 
all over South America’.* It is reported that officers of H.M.S. Ajax 
and H.M.S. Exeter, on patrol duty some 75 to 100 miles off the South 
American coast, identified a Syndicato Condor ’plane flying high above 
them. On Seater 5 the incident to Buenos Aires, it was learned that 
a Condor ’plane had set out on a test flight, and on its return could give 
no explanation for being found so far out to sea.* The dangers inherent 
in the situation have not been neglected, and various steps have been 
taken by Governments to secure the elimination from the services of 
pilots who are not native born. 

There is abundant evidence of the efforts made by Berlin to organize 
German colonies in Latin America as rallying points of Nazi propa- 
ganda and action. The seriousness of the situation was brought home 
to Governments in June and July, and in September 1940, when the 
Uruguayan Government prosecuted eight Nazi agents in an alleged plot 
to convert Uruguay into a “German colony of peasants”. The “Little 
Führer of Uruguay”, Julius Dalldorf, escaped arrest because he had 
secured diplomatic immunity when the investigations began in May 
by becoming attached to the German Legation. In taking action, the 
Uruguayan Government declared that they were fulfilling obligations 
undertaken in the cause of Pan-American defence at the Lima, Panama, 
and Havana Conferences. The evidence a ed to indicate that the 
plot in Urnguay was to be the spearhead at Nazi penetration of South 
America. The most important item in the evidence against the accused 

_was the text of a military plan to seize Uruguay, eliminate that portion 
of the population likely to give trouble, and establish an agricultural 
colony of the Third Reich. The discovery of this document at the end 
of May last was followed by the arrival of two United States cruisers at 
Montevideo. All the findings of the investigation Committee were not 
circulated at that time to other American republics, apparently for 

' fear of German reprisals. The main facts, however, were well known. 

The material collected by the Uruguayan police showed that the 

methods which had been found effective in undermining the State in 

European countries were being employed in Uruguay. Nazi organizers 


1 Melvin Hall and Walter Peck, ‘Wings for the Trojan Horse”, in Foreign 
Affairs, January, 1941, New York. Council on F Relations Inc. This 
article provides a map of air communications, and de of the organization of 
German-controlled lines. 

1 Ibid., p 343. 

3 Thid., citing the Buenos Aires Nación of Sept 15th, 1939. 
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were creating among German colonists, business firms and urban resi- 
dents, an actively conscious German minority prepared to enforce its 
claims against the State and, if necessary, to provoke revolution. For 
this purpose, German clubs, athletic societies and other social organiza- 
tions served as instruments. Intimidation was used to compel local 

, whether they were sympathetic to the movement or not, 
to contribute a fixed proportion of their ings. It was alleged that 
German employees who were o to the Nazi ideology had been 
dismissed and that opponents been threatened in various ways. 
If these things could be done in Uruguay, they could be done with 
more ease in the large and concentrated colonies‘in southern 
Brazil and in northern Argentina. 

y is not the only European Power interested in 
political influence in Latin America. The Falange in Madrid has taken 
a rather unexpected attitude towards American ions. It has 
always been considered that the cultural influence o Spain, strong for 
historical and natural reasons in Latin America, would decline if Spain 
adopted totalitarian institutions. The Spanish Falange at home 
apparently decided that one way of maintaining that influence would 
be the conversion of Spanish America to totalitarian ideas. When 
Sefior Sufier visited Berlin and Rome in September, 1940, it was thought 
in some quarters! that agreement had been reached to use the ancient 
Spanish connections with America as the cultural head of a drive 
against United States influence, a drive in whi Germany would 
provide the material and military elements. This may have been an 
exaggerated view, and in any event the prospects of success would not 
appear to be good, as the revolutionary spirit in Mexico for instance, 
and the sympathy shown to Spanish refugees in many American 
countries indicate, But in January, 1941, a Council of Hispanicism was 
founded by decree in Madrid. The 70 initial members included the 
Spanish Ministers to Cuba, Chile, Mexico, tina, Brazil, and Pera, 
and the Consul-General in Manila. It is intended to include outstanding 
Spanish-American personages, so that it may become a “ = 
national” organization. Wild press statements of an earlier date had 
given some idea of the new Spanish ons. The Falangist organ 
Arriba had stated in November that the "new order” must be extended 
to Latin America, whose rights would be defended by Spain. Apparently 


a revivified mother country was to provide spiritual direction for the ° 


Americas. Reactions in South American States generally appear to 


have been that if Spain aspired to tect or direct Spanish America in | 


any way she had lost all touch with reality, and pronouncements from 
Madrid were in general regarded with suspicion because of Spanish 
tendencies to accept the Axis point of view. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY DEFENCE 
The total strength of South American forces is not very great, 
The Republics are not vulnerable except against attack by a strong 
naval Power, and they have therefore, in view of the distribution of 


naval strength, not been under the necessity of making great sacrifices 
for defence. i 


1 See the Washington Correspondent of Ths Times, Sept. 19th. 
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The naval forces available at the outbreak of war were distributed 
as follows:— 








Coast Destroyers 
Battle Defence Crwisers and torpedo Sub- Total Total® 
Ships  thtps boats marines tonnage affecitvss 
Argentina 2 4 3 16 3 117,324 14,586 
Brazil 2 — 2 8+9} 4 52,864 14,847 
+12,750 
b 
Chile l — 442 8 9 59,97 — 
+ 8,000 
Colombia — — — 2 — — 1,629 
Cuba — — 2 — — — 2,799 
Peru — — 2 3 4 — — 
Uruguay — — — 1 — — — 
Venezuela — — 1 — 5 — — 
Total built 
before the 
a) 5 ki 19 38 aS = = 
of war 





S ronda Pee ee eet and aoe et of all iunda, 
t The first of these, built ina yard, wes launched on July 20th, 1940. 

The two Argentine battleships, though dating from 1911 to 1915, 
have been modernized; the same is true of the Brazilian battleships, 
which date from 1909. Chile’s single battleship, the Almirante Latorre, 
commissioned in 1915, has ten 14-inch guns, the largest armament of 
any Latin-American ship. The only modern Peruvian units are 4 
American-built submarines, dating from 1926-28. In Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Peru, there are American naval missions, each including 
a naval flying officer. 

The best equipped air force in South America is that of Argentina, 
with about 600 ‘planes (November unofficial estimate) of which a pro- 
oe are attached to the Navy, and it is being increased. e 

razilian air force is nearly as large, but many of the ’planes are obsolete. 
United States air missions are working in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Peru. It was reported from Chile in July last that priority in 
defence orders was being given to the air force, and it was announced 
in August that orders for 200 ’planes were being placed in the United 


„States. 


The ten South American Republics have about 290,000 men actually 
serving, and reserves of perhaps 1 million, the largest army being the 
Brazilian, with 112,000 serving, and 200,000 in reserve last June. 
European instructors have been employed by certain States. 

All of them are seeking to increase their fighting power, and money 
has been voted. The Argentine programme for air defence alone in the 
current year is said to be as much as 25 per cent of the ordinary national 
revenue. While war material is required, there are few factories which 
can be used for its production, and the Republics therefore naturally 
look to the United States for supplies. The United States market, 
however, is heavily engaged for home defence and for provision for 
Great Britain and her Allies. Some sales of United States armaments 
left over from the last War have been reported from time to’ time, e.g. 
of ninety 6-inch guns for coast defence to Brazil in March, 1940. 

In view of all the circumstances, the most effective method of 
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defence would perhaps be to lease bases at strategic points to the - 


United States, as Great Britain is doing in the West Indies. But, in 
spite of the unity displayed at recent Pan-American meetings, the old 
fear of United States domination persists sufficiently to e it very 
difficult to secure national consent to any such step. Obvious points 
are the estuaries of the great rivers. The River Plate, the centre of 
Argentine and Uruguayan overseas trade, the outlet for Paraguayan 
trade, and for a large part of the trade of southern Brazil in the basin 
of the Parand River, has fortifications a hundred years old, which have 
been modernized from time to time, and there has been some joint 
consideration with Uruguay of defence. Uruguay was supposed 
(erroneously) to have aged with the United States to the provision 
of technical and financial assistance for the construction of at least one 
air base at Carrasco, and for the provision of a naval base at Punta del 
Este on the outskirts of Montevideo. Argentina resented an ions 
of fortifications on the Uruguayan bank of the River Plate, which 
could control shipping passing to and from Buenos Aires, and there 
were loud protests, especially in the Nazi and Communist press. 
Discussion between Uruguayan and Argentine Ministers began at 
Colonia on Dec. 11th, 1940, and on the 13th an agreement was 
signed providing for cooperation in the defence of the estuary with 
“continental forces’, without en ing the territorial integrity of the 
Contracting Parties. Contact would be established between tine 
and Uruguayan forces for joint action against aggression. It was 
further agreed that interested neighbours, Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Chile should be invited to discuss common defence measures. 

There were Er in January, 1941, that regional and interloc pacts 
for continental defence might be formed, one to cover Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Bolivia; a second to cover Colombia, Peru, and Brazil; 
and a third Bolivia, Peru, and Chile.* 

The Mexican Government are reported to be considering the re- 
conditioning of naval bases at Vera Crux and Laguna Del Carmen on 
the Gulf o Mexico, at Acapulco on the Pacific and on Margarita Island 
in Magdalena Bay.? Early in March defence talks began m Washing- 
ton between Mexican and United States experts, and it was reported 
that 2 Mexican Pacific ports were being improved so that they could 
be used as bases by the U.S. Navy. 


The establishment of United States naval bases in Latin America ` 


(the only existing ones are Guantánamo, which was secured by trea 

when the Americans left Cuba, that in Puerto Rico (U.S.A. territory), 
and the Panama bases on a strip of territory acquired by the United 
States at the time of the building of the aan would undoubtedly 
facilitate the defence of the long coast-line,‘ but the political objections 
appear to be insuperable, even under the present good-neighbour policy 
and under the agreements for cooperation reached at Havana. The exis- 
tence of the British bases in the Falkland Islands is strongly resented by 
Argentina, which has never acquiesced in the retention of the islands 


1 See New York Herald Tribune, Dec 15th, 1940. 

*Santiage message to the New Yorh Times, Jan. Ist, 1941. 
- *See The Times, Jan. 25th, 1941. 

4 It is well to remember that the difference between the routes Rio de Janiero— 
New York and Rio de Janetro—Liverpool, is only about 400 nautical miles. 
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by Great Britain; nevertheless, the base there is in fact the only effective 

protection available for the long narrow strip of Patagonia and Chile, 

which controls the passage around Cape Horn, the only available 

cyanea between the Pacific and Atlantic if at any time the Panama 
should be temporarily put out of action. 

At present there are few facilities for repair of large ships in South 
America. On the Pacific coast the only really im t docks are at 
Callao (Peru) and Talcahuano (Chile), but in dcto of last year plans 
were said to have been adopted for the building of a large dry dock at 
Valparaiso, to be completed by 1945. It will be capable of handling 
battleships of 45,000 tons, and will be the second largest available in 
the Southern Pacific, the other being at Sydney. On the Atlantic, ports 
with all modern facilities are available at Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires. Some facilities are also available at Montevideo. 

M.B. 


LATIN AMERICA: 
2. Economic Problems and Westem Hemisphere Defence 


THE preceding article shows how defence against possible ion 
by the Axis powers has come to be recognized by the United States 
and the countries of Latin America as being, in a large degree, a common 
task. It is shown how the German attempt to interfere with the internal 
politics of various Latin American countries has been brought to light, 
and has so far failed to achieve its object of securing allies for the 
Axis in the new world, and how steps have been taken to make such 
attempts more difficult in future. 

It is clear, however, that the tasks of hemisphere defence must 
depend largely upon the course of the war and upon the economic 
position which that course produces. So long as the British Navy retains 
the mastery of the'sea, the Western Hemisphere’s plans for defence 
against naval aggression will not be tested; if the war came to an end 
with Germany still im control of Continental Europe, then, even 
though the British Navy remained intact, there would be grave 
danger of some at least of the Latin American countries becoming so 
dependent economically upon German-controlled trade that they might 
be drawn into the Axis dag tena chee any action so violent as a 
coup a’éat to give cause for Pan-American intervention. It would be 

' possible for Germany to obtain a virtual monopoly of the trade of the 
' countries concerned by offering them apparently favourable terms 
’ (as was done with the countries of South-Eastern Europe), and then 
‘to use their commercial peg erat as a bargaming weapon for 

i ing political conditions little by little. 

Hence many people in the Americas are concerned lest the reliance 
of some Latin American countries upon export markets outside the 
hemisphere should, especially in the event of anything short of the 
complete destruction of the Kazi system in Europe, become a danger 
to their political independence. Thus there arises a certain amount of 
sentiment in favour of making the greater self-sufficiency of the 
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Western Hemisphere an object of policy, and this is powerfully re- 
inforced by the current necessity of taking measures to deal with a 
wartime situation in which all Latin American trade with Continental 
Europe is cut off and trade of many kinds with Britain seripusly 
curtailed. Hemisphere self-sufficiency, too, makes a strong a as a 
means to a securer recourse to supplies in the event of Britam’s losing 
the war, and the cantrol of the seas (or at least the distant seas) passing 
to hostile powers. 

Alth all these considerations are interconnected, it is very 
important to separate them analytically if any clarity of thought is to 
be ible. The following questions will therefore be considered below: 

1) What is the extent of the dislocation to the Latin American 
ecopomy and the consequent danger to political stability during the 
war? 

3) What measures of relief can be, and are being taken? 

3) What are the measures which the Americas should take to pre- 
serve themselves against commercial penetration leading to political 
penetration in case Germany should remain dominant in Europe after 
the war? 

(4) What are the appropriate economic defence measures which the 
Americas should take in case Germany wins the war in the Old World 
and threatens the New World? > 

(5) To what extent are precautions against these various contin- 
gencies mutually consistent or mutually inconsistent? 


THE IMPACT OF WAR ON LATIN AMERICA 

The impact of the war on the export trade of the Latin American 
Republics was analysed to some extent in the Bulletin of Sept. 21, 
1940. It may be useful to give a table supplementing the data there 
published and showing the percentage distribution of the exports 
of the countries concerned in 1988 between the principal destina- 
tions relevant to the discussion. 

It is at once apparent that the extents to which the countries 
concerned are affected by the disturbance of trade outside the Western 
Hemisphere vary widely. Eleven of them—Panama, Honduras, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Mexico, Salvador, Paraguay, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru—did more than half their trade with other 
Westémm Hemisphere countries. The reason for this is obvious. These 
are tropical countries i pense eee are ementary with those of , 
the United States and and {to a er extent) with those of . 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile. In fact, only y, among these ', 
countries, does most of her Western Hemisphere: with other Latin ) 
American countries; all the rest do most of it with North America. 
The tropical countries which do not send most of their exports to the $ 
Western Hemisphere are Brazil (whose main export, coffee, is grown in | 
the South, er from the United States than the coffee crops of the | 
competing countries), Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti, l 
which send large parts of their coffee, bananas, and sugar to Europe, ; 
and Venezuela, whose chief export, oil, is in part competitive with 
United States output, and therefore finds its biggest outlet in Britain | 
and on the European Continent. | 

The countries which deal mostly with the Old World, are Brazil, | 
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Bolivia, the Argentine, Uruguay, and the exceptional tropical countries 
mentioned above. Argentina, and Uruguay in particular, have very 
strong markets in North America, with whose products theirs are 
strongly competitive. Chile found large outlets in the Old World for 
her copper and nitrates, with which North America is supplied largely 
from domestic or nearer sources. Bolivia’s strong trading connection 
with the United Kingdom was due to the fact that her tin was smelted 
here. 
DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS, 1938 




















Percentage of Exports to 
Other 
Continental . United Western Total 
Exporting E Untted Statas Homtsphers | Western 
Country {excluding | Kingdom | and Canada| Cowniries | Homisphers 
: USSR). (approx) | (approx ) 

tina 39 0 318 86 120 20.6 
Bolivia 28 0 625 47 42 89 
Brasil 410 88 34 6 70 418 
Chile 320 218 160 50 210 
Colombia 22 0 04 60 0 20 62 0 
Costa, Rica 23 0 244 46.0 30 49 0 
Cuba 65 13.7 762 20 782 
Dominican R. 14.0 400 350 70 420 
Ecuador 320 47 37 2 150 527 
Guatemala 23 0 03 700 50 75 0 
Hain 38 0 136 430 30 46 0 
Honduras 70 19 86 5 42 80 7 
Maxico 18.0 9.4 67 4 20 69.4 
Nicaragua 23.0 23 68 0 35 715 
Panama 40 1.0 89.3 50 94 3 
Paraguay 24.0 130 130 495 62 5 
Peru 24.0 200 31.7 20 0 517 
Salvador 29.0 1.4 619 30 649 
Uruguay 43.0 28.1 4.3 22 0 26 3 
Venoruola* 29.7 223 28.1 128 409 














* Ultimate destinations in the case of petroleum 


The division of Latin American products between the Old and New 
Worlds thus rests {with comparatively trivial exceptions, such as 
Bolivian tin, which North America could very well absorb) upon 
fundamental relations of complementarity and competitiveness, and 
could not be drastically altered without a great deal of dislocation 

' within the Americas.t ` 
, The trade with the Old World, of course, is at present far from being 
‚completely cut off, and trade with North America is increased as com- 
j pared with 1938 owing to increased general prosperity and the special 
requirements of defence. It was estimated in the Bulletin of Sept. 21, 
1940, that the percentage of total Latin American exports which, 
before the war, went to countries then (i.e. in September last) in 
amen occupation was about 26 per cent. These exports must have 
ceased. United States imports from Latin America in 1940, however, 
i 1It has been estimated by Meesrs. Bidwell and Upgren (see Foreign Affasrs, 
! January, 1941) that no amount of mere diversions of existing trade could reduce 


the export surplus of the Western Hemisphere as a whole below $2,959 milion, 
' assuming pre-war levels of production. 


B 
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were rather more than 25 per cent {by value) above the level of the 
preceding . This rise was largely due to price increases, but there 
was undoubtedly some increase in the volume of merchandise imported: 
how much, it is impossible to say with any accuracy. In view of the 
continued increase which is to be expected in the value of North 
American orders, it seems that in future the South American exports 
(valued in U.S. dollars) are likely to fall not more than 10 or 20 per 
cent (assuming that the valne of British purchases is fairly well main- 
tained and that prices do not change further) as compared with their 
pre-war level. This loss, however, will not be evenly spread. The Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Brazil, for instance, are likely to find their exports 
valued (failmg a rise in prices) at 40 per cent less than before 
the war. This conclusion is not inconsistent with the fact that the 
value of Argentine exports in 1940 was 9.2 per cent and that of 
Braziliansexports about 7 per cent below the level of the previous year, 
since it must be remembered in this connection that 1939 was not an 
entirely “pre-war” year, and that the cutting off of many European 
markets affected frade only m the second half of 1940. Argentine 
exports in the later months of 1940 were 35 per cent (by value) below 
the level of 1938 and one result of the situation is that the price of 
maize in Buenos Aires in the later months of 1940 was some 35 per cent 
below its level in the earlier months of the year. The prices of wheat 
and hides, however, fell only about 10 per cent and that of coffee in 
Rio de Janiero has been well maintained, thanks to Government 
intervention while the New York sugar price has actually risen. In 
general, therefore, a collapse of prices has been prevented. 


MEASURES TO RELIEVE THE SITUATION 

The somewhat ambitious plans which were being discussed at the 
time of the Havana Conference last July for the purchase by a Western 
Hemisphere Cartel of all surplus stocks for disposal or destruction have 
not matured. In the meantime, the falling exports has turned the trade 
balances of the most important Latm American countries sharply 
passive, making interest and other payments difficult in the extreme, 
and rendering it practically impossible for them to secure credit 
through the ordi commercial channels for the schemes of adapta- 
tion and relief which they have had to plan. In these circumstances, 
apart from purely internal schemes of output control and price 
maintenance, two kinds of action have proved useful. The first is 
international agreement in the matter of output and import restric- 
tion, the only comprehensive example of which up to the present is the 
Coffee Agreement negotiated last Autumn under the auspices of the 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. This 
allots export quotas to each of the producing countries and limits the 
amount which the United States may import from each of them. 
Similar agreements for other commodities have been discussed, and 
may be reached, but some surpluses are too large and too perishable 
for such action to be of much use in the immediate future. The 
Argentine. maize crop now seems likely to be largely wasted, and it will 
be necessary to cut down production drastically for the remainder of 
the war. 


—_——. 
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It was pointed out in the previous Bulletin article? referred to above 
that any solution of the agricultural surplus problem: which goes 
beyond the support of local producers at a net financial loss to the 
supporting authority would emand close collaboration between the 
‘Americas and the British Empire, since only by this would control be 
achieved over most of the exportable surpluses of most agricultural 


products. 

The second kind of action which has been undertaken is direct United 
States aid. To some extent relief has been brought (to the Chilean nit- 
rate industry, for example) by the purchase of stocks by the U.S. 
Government as strategic reserves. The main assistance, however, has 
been financial and has been granted in the form of loans through 
the Export-Import Bank. These loans have been granted for the 

urpose of covering purchases from the United States, and since the 
bermari of 1939 have reached a total of $167 million. Most of them 
have been made in connection with specific development projects, and 
thus have an aspect which must be discussed under a later heading, but 
one effect of them is obviously to ease the general fmancial necessity of 
the Latin American countries, save them from the necessity of deflation, 
and facilitate interest payments. The sum mentioned above as having 
been lent is ngs to about 40 per cent of the total Latin American over- 
seasinterest bill. Theimmediate problem ofadjustmentin Latin America 
is to cut down output of the exportable commodities of which there 
is now a glut, without creating general depression, and the launching 
of development schemes, the overseas financing of which would 
normally be impossible in a situation like the present, helps to achieve 
this immediate purpose as well as having permanent importance. 


Tur Lonc-TERM PROBLEM AND THE DANGER OF A 
GERMAN-DOMINATED EUROPE 

The permanent importance of capital development in Latin America 
is accentuated by two considerations. The first 1s that most of the area’s 
staple export commodities, especially the agricultural products such 
as coffee, wheat, sugar, and maize, were, even before the war, being 
overproduced, in the strict sense that large parts of the crops were 
frequently produced at a loss, which was sometimes (not always with 
ali: in the long run) borne by the governments. There has, 
indeed, been a strong tendency throughout the world in the last genera- 
tion for agricul products to be overproduced as compared with 


_ industrial products, and this state of affairs demands as its most 


satisfactory remedy an increase in industrial production, especially 
if that increase is such that people who have little chance of being 
really profitably employed in agriculture can be drawn into industrial 
occupations. : 

The second consideration which tends to make capital development 
important in American eyes is the danger that Germany may be left 
in control of Continental Europe after the war, in which case that 
continent will be allowed to trade with Latin America either on terms 
which offer the opportunity for German political penetration, or not 
at all. It is clear from Table I above that the disappearance of Europe 
as a market for Latin American primary products, even if Britain were 

1 Sept. 21, 1940 
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to resume her buying after the war on the old scale, would leave a 
serious surplus. Moreover, it has been pointed out that the United 
States and other American Powers could not intervene to dissuade an 
Latin American country from trading with Europe on terms whi 
were likely to lead to German commercial and political penetration 
without offering an alternative market or risking an almost certain 
rebuff. Alternative markets on any large scale the Americas are not 
able to offer, as has already been explained. The best insurance against 
the difficulties of such a situation (apart from giving Britain such 
assistance in the war that it will never arise) is to deal with the war- 
time pete problems partly on a long-term basis—i.e. by some perma- 
nent uction of production of the commodities now in excess and 
the increase of internal purchasing power for them by industrial 
development and the development of internal communications. These 
measures will, at the same time, help to deal with the long-term problem 
of agricultural overproduction. 

The most spectacular of the schemes of industrial development is 
the Brazilian Steel eel Company, which was the subject of an agreement 
between Brazil and the United States signed last October. This is being 
financed jointly by the Brazilian Government and the Import-Export 
Bank, which has advanced $20 million for the purchase of United 
States equipment. The first plant is to have an annual steel capacity 
of about 350,000 tons, but it is hoped eventually to smelt 15 million 
tons of ore per year. The ore is haematite of a high grade, and the 
deposits are extensive, but it appears possible that some coal or coke 
may have to be imported to work them, as domestic supplies are not 
very large. Some pig-iron is already produced in the country, but this 
amounts only to about one-fifth of requirements. Brazil is also 
developing a paper industry, which is expected to provide for 70 per 
cent of her requirements when plant now projected is complete. 

The Argentine Minister of Finance, Dr. Pinedo, has produced a 
lan of economic development in which industrial development has a 
igh place. He recognizes, however, the great difficulty which stands 

in the way of development in Argentine and many other countries 
is the shortage of domestic capital The banking systems of most 
Latin American countries are not sufficiently strong to undertake the 
long-term financing of industry themselves, and the public has neither 
the will nor the machinery at its disposal for direct investment in home, 
industry. Argentina is at present far the most highly industrialized of, 
the Latin American countries, and manufactures considerable quantities , 
of agricultural and other machinery, cement, paper, tanning products, | 
besides refining petroleum and sugar. She does not, however, possess 
the natural resources necessary for the development of heavy industry. 

There are on foot at present various schemes for regional low-tariff 
groups of countries within Latin America, of which the only one which), 

as yet borne fruit is that which led to the River Plate Conference i in ` 
Aah The parties to the Conference were Argentina, Uruguay, 
araguay, and Bolivia, and the main results were an agreement- 

a the first three of these countries not to invoke the most favoured ' 
nation clause in connection with concessions ted by any one of them 
to the land-locked countries of Paraguay or Bolivia, and the se up 
of a regional economic headquarters in Buenos Aires. The possibility 
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of a River Plate Customs Union is to be studied, and various conven- 
tions were also signed in connection with transit facilities, visas, 

rt charges, and pipe-lines. It seems that similar conferences of 
the Pacific, Amazonian, and Central American countries will be held. 
Since the countries within each of these groups are at present competi- 
tive rather than complementary in their production, customs unions 
or approaches towards them would be both relatively easy to reach 
and relatively unimportant in their immediate effects. It is in connec- 
tion with schemes of industrial development that they have a great 
potential importance. The countries within each group are in some 
cases potentially complementary from the industrial point of view, 
and the freedom or otherwise of trade between them may exercise a 
considerable influence upon the location and consequently upon the 
productivity of industry. The United States owe their remarkable 
industrial development and their high output per head largely to the 
absence of internal barriers: to have any hope of eventually achieving 
comparable results, however, Latin America would have to constitute 
herself a single free trade area, and even then the internal geographical 
barriers and adverse natural conditions would no doubt prevent a 
development sat ea to that of North America. There is, however, 
much scope for industrial development in Latin America, and the wider 
the markets in relation to which it takes place, the better it will be. 

This internal development demands better communications, and 
it is here that the United States is also assisting by the loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank for the construction of portions of the Pan- 
American Highway, which would probably have been completed 
already but for the war. Costa Rica and Panama, for instance, have 
received loans for this purpose. 

The best single measure which can be taken to relieve the export 
surplus in the long run, however, is to secure adequate outlets for it 
outside the hemisphere. It has been pointed out in the article by P. W. 
Bidwell and A. R. Upgren, above referred to, that, in the event of 
Germany remaining dominant on the Continent after ‘the war, and of 
its therefore being necessary to relieve Latin American countries of their 
reliance upon the European market lest they should be drawn into the 
German orbit, the preservation of access to the British market would 
be of vital importance. Such access, the authors calculate, would 
enable the Western Hemisphere as a whole to dispose of 1} billion 
dollars’ worth of its 24 billion dollar export lus of foodstuffs 
and raw materials. The conclusion to which this fact should lead is 
that the Western Hemisphere cannot afford to see Britain drawn into 
an exclusive European Continental system or a closed Imperial system 
or seriously weakened as an importer. It is difficult to see how it 
supports the contention of the authors that the Western Hemisphere 
and the British Empire should form an economic union forthwith, 
and, as will be argued below, such a union would have the effect of 
throwing Europe economically into the Brasp of Germany. It would, 
therefore, be desirable only if such a t were already achieved 
or were regarded as mevitable. \ 

In short, American precautions against the possibility of a German- 
dominated continent of Europe should take and do in fact take, the 
form of encouraging industrial development in and commercial relations 
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with the primary producing parts of the Western Hemisphere, and the 
defence of the British Empire. 


HEMISPHERE DEFENCE 

The economic preparation of the Western Hemisphere for defence 
now assumes & cate smaller importance in American eyes than was the 
case some months ago, when the collapse of Britain a to many 
Americans to be gravely possible. Apart from the military and naval 
precautions described in the preceding article and the development of 
the defence industries within individual American countries, economic 
precautions against a situation in which the seas (or at least the more 
distant seas) were no longer commanded by a friendly Power require 
little discussion. The Western Hemisphere lacks only a few important 


war materials, notably rubber and tm. The United States is therefore , 


interested in the possibility of increasing the Bolivian tin output, 
developing rubber-growing in the Amazon Basin, and producing 
synthetic rubber. Other materials such as mercury and tungsten of 
which the Hemisphere is short may yet be secured in ad te quantity, 
and United States experts have been sent to prospect in Latin America 
and to examine the possibility of increasing output where the strategic 
minerals are already produced. : 

Some of these development pes are likely to lead to considerable 
difficulties after the war, parti ly in the tin and ae wea 
countries of the East which at present fill American demand for these 
materials. Co-operation with the producers of the British Empire is 
certainly required to ensure that the waste involved in providing for 
hemisphere self-sufficiency is minimized. This point must be returned 
to below, as it is only part of the general question of the mutual con- 
sistency of the policies under discussion. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF THE PLANS 
The question now arises: how far are the various lines of economic 
defensive action undertaken or suggested mutually consistent? How 
far, in providing against one contingency, are the countries concerned 
reducing the effectiveness of their precautions against another? 
Failure to consider these questions has led to a great deal of confusion of 
thought. 


In the first place, there is little conflict between the requirements of ‘ 


war-time and those of a peace leaving Germany victorious or still in 
control of the European continent. Both states of affairs demand restric- 
tion of primary production in the Western Hemisphere and industrial 
development to absorb the resources so freed and to expand the 
internal purchasing power for primary commodities. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty in reconciling the policy appropriate to a 
policy of pure Western Hemisphere defence in the event of a complete 
Axis victory with that appropriate to a situation in which only the 
Purepean’ Continent remained under hostile control. As pointed out 
above, the first of these policies would demand the development of 
various products in the ericas (especially Latin America) which 
would be redundant so long as access to the tin and rubber of Malaya 
and the vegetable oils of Africa was possible. The policy appropriate to 
Axis domination of Europe only (not of the seas also) would involve the 
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maintenance of close and friendly trading relations with the British 
Empire, and it would be hard to reconcile this with American self- 
sufficiency in the main products which the British Empire supplies to 
the United States. British-American trade would be badl disturbed, 
and Latin American markets in the British Empire certainly reduced if 
the market for British colonial products in America were destroyed. 
The matter can, no doubt, be arranged so that the Americas obtain a 
substantially greater degree of self-sufficiency (or at least potential self- 
sufficiency) without ruining the trade connections which are in any case 
important and may be vital, but the arrangement will, as has already 
been mentioned, demand very close British-American co-operation. 

The requirements of the state of affairs after a complete Allied 
victory, however, run counter to those both of wartime and of the 
conditions which might be ed to follow a complete or partial 
Axis victory. If Continental Europe is to be kept from falling again 
under the economic domination of Germany, it must be given favourable 
terms in the markets of the outside world. Any arrangement which 
tended to exclude, for instance, Scandinavian products from the British 
market in favour of those of the Dominions or of Latin America would 
both str en such vested interests in a German victory as already 
exist in the Scandinavian countries, and, after the Allied victory, 
would inevitably drive those countries back into economic dependence 
upon Germany. Again, British-American co-operation in production 
and marketing, which may be essential durin the War if ruinous gluts 
of primary products are to be prevented, and would be necessary for 
the game purpose in the event of Germany retaining control of the 
Continent, might remove from many continental countries one of the 
chief economic fruits of an Allied victory—tree access to cheap aie 
from overseas—unless it was subject to the closest checks, and was 
abolished or radically altered in its purpose immediately after the 
conclusion of the war. 

It is highly desirable, therefore, that the following lines of policy 
with regard to Latin America should be clearly associated with the 
contingencies to which they are appropriate, and that possible clashes 
between them should be borne in mind: 

(i) A considerable amount of industrial development is desirable 


. in any event, owing to the uneconomic basis on which primary pro- 


duction has been kept for some years past. It would, of course, be 
more desirable still if Axis domination of the Continent of Europe 
were e ed to continue after the was. 

(ii) The maintenance of the prices of primary ee of which 
there is a glut, coupled with control of output, is desirable as a tem- 
porary war measure, and would again be desirable (though as part of a 
more permanent adjustment) in the event of a partial or complete Axis 
victory. The maintenance of price in the world market (as opposed 
to the Western Hemisphere market only) would demand close co- 
operation with British ate producers. 

(iii) The requirements 0 
run counter both to those of British-American solidarity and those of 
Euro settlement after an Allied victory. 

Gv) The encouragement of aah oom countries to throw off German 
domination, and the maintenance of their economic independence once 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH TO THE PILGRIMS AND 
MR. WINANT’S REPLY, MARCH 18 


ON March 18 Mr. Churchill proposed the health of the American 
Ambassador at a lunch given by the Pilgrims in London, and said 
Mr. Winant had come to England, to a community which had been 
tried and proved before,mankind and history, and tried and proved 
to a degree, on a scale, and under conditions which had not previously 
been known to human experience. He continued: 

“We are being subjected to daily attacks which, if not effectively 
resisted and repelled, would soon prove mortal. ... Nothing like this 
has been seen before.... At such a moment dnd in such an ordeal the 
words and the acts of the President and people of the United States 
come to us like a draught of life, and they tell us by an ocean-borne 
trumpet-call that we are no longer alone. We know that other hearts 
in millions and in scores of millions beat with ours, that their voices 
proclaim the cause for which we strive. ...” 

After saying that the Battle of the Atlantic must be won in a decisive 
manner, he revealed that not only German U-boats but battle-crnisers 
had crossed to the American side of the Atlantic and had already 
sunk some of their independently routed ships not sailing in convoy. 
They had sunk the ships as far west as the 42nd meridian of longitude. 
He went on to remind his hearers that not only did their shipping suffer 
by the attacks of the enemy, but also the fertility of its importing power 
was reduced by many of the precautions and measures which they had 
to take to master the attacks; “but our strength is growing every 
week”. 

They were striking back with increasing effect, and only the previous 
day he had received news of the certain destruction of 3-U-boats. 

In a reference to the visits of Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Willkie, and Col. 
Donovan he said there was one thing he had discerned in them all: 
they would be “ready to give their lives, nay, be proud to give their 
lives, rather than that ‘the good cause should be trampled down and 
the darkness of barbarism in engulf mankind”. 

Mr. Winant, replying, sid it was the privilege of the British people 
to stand against ruthless and powerful dictators who would destroy 
the lessons of 2,000 years of history. It was their destiny to say “Here 
you shall not pass”. After assuring his listeners that the American 

„people had solemnly committed themselves to provide the tools for all 
, those everywhere who defended freedom’s frontiers, he remarked that 
\ the history of freedom was the history of civilized man, to which all 
| nations, not excepting the nations now held enthralled, had in the past 
} made notable contributions. 
Nazism, he declared, had called into question every tenet in the faith 
} of civilized man. The world had never before known tyranny more 
cruel and absolute or as relentlessly organized. Nazism had stolen 
} and run amok with the great inventions of free and inquirmg minds, 
| and used them not to liberate, but to enslave the human spirit. 
{ 


Great Britain did not stand alone. The Dominions and Colonies 
1 were mustering their forces for further aid. America, in President 
| Roosevelt’s words, had “gone into action”, and was mobilizing, at ever- 
| increasing speed, its tremendous resources to provide the sinews of war. 
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There were legions throughout the Continent of Europe, too, yearning 
for a British victory, which meant freedom for them. 

He spoke of the great increase in the inter-dependence of nations in 
recent times, and emphasized that much closer co-operation was needed 
than ever before if the standard of living was to be raised. Co-operation 
between nations alone could overcome the fear of domination which 
led men to think they should dominate their neighbours, and brought 
forth di¢tators and demagogues. The road ahead was hard. Those who 
now suffered and died for the common cause died for those who came 
after them, and their sacrifices were the foundations of a future 
“citadel of freedom so strong that force may never again seek its 
destruction”. _ 


LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH TO THE PILGRIMS, MARCH 25 


LORD HALIFAX made his first public speech in the United States 
as guest of the Pilgrims in New York on March 25. He dwelt on the 
steady drawing together of the thought of their two countries and the 
realization of a common as Oa a common purpose sealed anew by 
the Lease and Lend Bill. He then sought to define the principles 
which they were fighting to preserve, and the foundations on which 
their civilization was built, sa that: z 

“They, like an iceberg of which the greater part is out of sight, lie 
deep below the surface of man’s outward being. I would state thus 
what in varymg forms is in many minds to-day; first, the religious 
principle of the absolute value of every human soul; second, the 
moral principle of respect for personality and conscience; third, the 
social principle of individual liberty. 

finds its expression in two ways: in the sphere of politics, 
through equal opportunity, justice and the rule of law; economically, 
through the direction of national effort to the creation of conditions 
that may bring some real security inte the daily life of the humblest 
citizens; and finally, the domestic principle of sanctity and solidarity 
of the family which is the natural pment of the individual” 

He+would claim for all men, he said, the freedom described in the 
American Declaration of Independence over 150 years ago and in the 
President’s speech 10 days earlier. There was no common ground: 
between those who accept these principles and those who denied them, '. 
and after referring to the character of the “New Order”, he pointed out ' 
that Hitler’s ambitions did not stop in Europe. His schemes already 
included the overrunning of large areas of Africa, If he succeeded, he 
could cross what had now become the Straits of Dakar, and swiftly pounce 
on Latin America before it had time to arm. In any case the doors of 
trade in Europe, Asia, and Africa would be closed to it except on 
Hitler’s terms. 

They were not concerned only with physical invasion, but with a 
REAT invasion, which, if permitted, would work greater havoc 

the bombs of the German Air Force. 

Victory, he went on, would be Dead Sea fruit, however, if they could | 
not ent a repetition of the tragedy, and he then dealt with the 
A of a peace settlement. He said: 

“Tt is not possible now to draw detailed plans for the future structure 
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of the community of nations. These must naturally await discussion in 
free council by those concerned. But we are already in a position to see 
the basis on which agreement must be founded. 

“Nations, like individuals, can only exist in freedom and security if 
they are prepared to co-operate for mutual economic welfare and, if 
need be, for mutual defence. In the economic sphere, indeed, every- 
thing depends upon such co-operation. But no party to such an associa- 
tion as we picture will be ambitious to dominate its partners. Every 
nation, great or small, will have its place and make its own contribution. 
Moreover, past experience teaches that ẹ stable international order 
must admit of ordered change in the relations between States. Just as 
the liberty of the individual must have regard to the needs of the com- 
munity, so must every nation in future accept its obligations to the 
general family of nations. 

“Rights, whether personal or national, are always morally linked 
with duties. The spirit that impels the good citizen to give willing 
service in one form or another to the State will imply for fhe nation a 
readiness in both the political and economic spheres to consider the 
welfare of its neighbours. 

“We for our part are prepared to join hands with any State which 
genuinely seeks the peace and prosperity of the world by loyally 
observing its engagements and by ensuring individual liberty within 
its borders. It will be of no value to force unwanted associations upon 
unwilling nations. We must rather try to create conditions, political 
and economic, in which there may grow among the peoples themselves 
a real sense of their community of interest. 

“In the British Commonwealth of Nations our experience has taught 
us that nations differing greatly in numbers and wealth, in race and 
social structure, can yet freely associate together. What has been 
possible for them is not sa a le for others, and the British Common- 
wealth which, by the quality of its resolution, is the bastion of world 
defence to-day, may well by its geographical dispersion become the 
bridge of greater world unity to-morrow. 

“In many respects the world must be treated in future as a single 
whole. Since the last war we have seen an increasing difficulty in 
securing the distribution of the world’s abundance both within and 
across national frontiers, with adverse effect upon the workers’ standard 
of living everywhere. 

‘We had hoped to see the vision of plenty banishing the spectre of 
scarcity; but what in fact we have seen has the failure of men to 
exchange with their fellow-men the abundant products of both farm 


, and factory. When, therefore, victory has been won it must be our 


aim to promote the common interest in the greatest possible inter- 
change of goods and services. Problems involving common needs can 
only be solved by common action. We see the urgent need for economic 
co-operation and we are ready to take part in plans to promote it ona 
world-wide scale. Our aim will be prosperity justly shared. 

“Even now we are making plans to remedy the impoverishment 
which must follow in the train of war. We are arranging to establish 
stocks of food and raw materials which can be released as soon as we 
can be sure that they will be used for this work of healing and not for 
our destruction. 
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“This business of rebuilding after the war will be a task far beyond 
the strength of any single country. Great Britain is resolved to do her 
utmost, but it is clear that if the world is to be brought back to health 
after so devastating a sickness it will only be by the united action of 
all men and all nations of good will. It will not be easy, for we may be 
very sure that the upheaval now convulsing nations will not leave 
things as they were. The new world is being born of bitter suffering and 
the problems of peace will in many ways be more difficult than those of 
war. New needs will demand new remedies and there will be room 
alike for all the courage ąnd imagination of youth and all the clear 
thinking of experience that can be rallied to the task. 

“In this war Great Britain seeks no selfish end. Its immediate cause, 
as in 1914, was a German breach of treaty on the one hand and the 
fulfilment of treaty by Great Britain on the other. The ultimate cause 
was Germany’s lust for world power and the concentration of her 
resources for the single purpose of military conquest. Therefore it must 
be our aim in the present war to convince the people of Germany that 
these traditional ambitions and methods do not pay. 

“One of the greatest tragedies this time is that for years German 
youth has been impelled by its rulers to the pursuit of spurious ideals 
and the worship of false . The gulf that has thus been dug between 
them and our own younger generations will take time to bridge. And 
therefore after the war is over and until we can be satisfied of Germany’s 
co-operation I can hardly doubt that the nations resolved to preserve 
both peace and freedom must need retain sufficient armed strength to 
make their will effective. 

“T dare to hope that in this, as in other matters, our two peoples will 
appreciate the immense responsibility that will jointly rest upon 

em; and that, in the words of Pascal, ‘we may combine justice and 
power, making what is just strong, and what is strong just’. So may 
the spirit of our co-operation deserve and win the support of all other 
peo like-minded with ourselves to strengthen the foundations of 
world society. Thus only will it be possible to ensure that neither 
Germany nor any other nation shall revert, or have any reason to 
revert, to those policies which have plunged Europe into five wars 
within the last 80 years.” 

In conclusion he said he could not attempt to answer the question 
whether Hitler would invade Britain, but what he could say was that 
such an invasion would not succeed; and he told some stories illustrat- ' 
ing the morale of the people as justification for his conviction that, 
“the British people will not be unworthy of the cause by which they | 
stand”. 


\ 
\ 
Erratum | 
AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN A 
In the article under the above title in the Bulletin of March 22, 1941, | 
page 319, last line, for $755 million, please read $775 million. \ 
\ 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
March 18 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that details received of the raids on 
Merseyside on March 12 and 13 and on Clydeside on March 13 and 14 
showed that at the former some 500 ns were killed and 500 
seriously injured, and at the latter 500 killed and 800 seriously injured. 
An evening bulletin reported a little activity by small enemy forces 
round the coast, a few aircraft penetrating inland but dropping no 
bombs. Two were shot down into the sea. Two British fighters were 
lost, but both the pilots were saved. fi 

The Ministry announced heavy night raids on Bremen and Wil- 
helmshaven, causing many large fires and explosions in the dock and 
industrial areas, and on Rotterdam, setting petrol tanks on fire. 
Emden and Oldenburg were bombed by single aircraft, and an enemy 
night fighter was destroyed. Coastal Command aircraft torpedoed 
and a 5,000 ton supply ship off the Frisian Islands. All the 
aircraft returned. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported repeated local enemy attacks, 
which were repulsed with significant losses. In the Aoos Valley 165 
prisoners were captured. The Press Ministry reported the repulse 
the previous day of an attempted enemy attack on a strongly held 
height in the northern sector. 

It was also stated that Italian aircraft had recently confined them- 
selves to flights over undefended places such as islets of no importance. 
On March 16 one machine attacked Andros and killed a man in a 
hamlet, and the next day another visited Maxos and machirle-gunned 
a church, while a third attacked Larissa. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported a series of Italian counter-attacks against 
see recently captured near Keren, all repulsed with heavy losses. 

me 800 prisoners were taken. In Abyssinia pressure was maintained 
over a wide area by both Imperial and Patriot forces. The R.A.F. 
reported attacks on troop and gun positions on Mt. Sanchil, near 
Keren, the previous day, and on the rdilway south-east of the hill. 
An Italian fighter was shot down. South African aircraft bombed 
troops and rt in the Jijiga area, and confirmed that on March 
13 and 15 in air fights near Dagga Bur and at Diredawa 4 more Italian 
aircraft were destroyed, oe 13 destroyed and 8 damaged. The 
R.A.F. heavily bombed Tripoli harbour on the night of March 16, hit 
the Spanish Mole, and straddled quays and shipping. Many fires were 
caused and explosions seen at the railway depdt and elsewhere. One 
aircraft failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the Keren battle continued 
violently, with heavy losses inflicted on the enemy and the repulse of 
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repeated strong attacks. Italian losses were considerable, and included 
General Lorenzini, killed at the head of his troops. Enemy units 
attempting to a Jerabub were repulsed. Tripoli was raided 
on the night of ch 16, damaging houses and causing several casual- 
ties. A strong British naval unit landed detachments at Berbera, after 
a violent bombardment, and the garrison were overpowered. 


March 19 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a heavy attack on Hull in the night, 
damaging many houses. All the fires were extinguished by daybreak, 
and casualties were not expected to be unduly heavy. iders also 
flew over east, south-east, and southern England, including London, 
and bombs were dropped, but no attack developed and casualties were 
not numerous. There were a few fatal casualties in a south-east coast 
town. An evening bulletin reported very little activity and no bombs 
during daylight. Two raiders were shot down off the east and south- 
east coast. 

Operations against Germany included heavy night attacks on Kiel, 
Emden, Wilhelmshaven, and Rotterdam, 2 aerodromes in Holland, 
and a target at Texel. Coastal Command aircraft attacked shipping 
off the Dutch coast the previous day. The attack on Kiel was 
longed, and caused many large fires and explosions in the docks and 
the industrial district. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué stated that strong bomber formations 
attacked British war targets in the night, in particular at Hull and in 
the Humber estuary, where numerous fires were caused in the harbour 
and the supply depots. Enemy ’planes flew over North Germany in 
the night and dropped bombs on 2 small coastal towns, doing negligible 
damage. Several civilians were killed and some injured. Five of the 
raiders were shot down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR f EE 
The Greek communiqué rted the , with prisoners ! 
and three tanks destroyed, of enemy a in the central sector, and’. 

of a minor attack in the north. One enemy company was completely 
me out. In the Aoos valley prisoners were taken. \, 
e R-A.F. reported a heavy attack oh Durazzo the previous day, \ 
causing fires and losions in the docks; also an attack on the Glava- , 
Buzi road, hitting the road and buildings. One aircraft was missing. | 


NORTH AND EAST ARRICA 
Tp Cairo announced the ca of more important positions 
south of, Keren and the.repulse of Italian counter-attacks with serious | 
losses. In Abyssinia pressure by the Patriot forces was developing \ 

FEE Debra .Marcos, and, in the east, Jijiga was captured on 
ch 17 by South African forces. The R.A.F. reported heavy attacks ` 
on troops and gun positions round Keren, with a direct hit on motor 
transport near Dologorodoc. In Abyssinia enemy defences in the | 
} 
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Marda Pass were dive-bombed by South African aircraft, transport 
on the Harar road attacked, and a train on its way to Awash machine- 
gunned and sto The South African Air Force reported an attack 
on Awash me on March 17. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of enemy troops, etc., 
in Libya, and, in East Africa, the continuation of fighting near Keren, 
adding “the Italien troops, in the course of their heroic resistance, 
have repulsed the enemy and counter-attacked, inflicting heavy 
losses. Fighter aircraft made a surprise raid on an air base and 
destroyed 8 British machines on the ground”. 


March 20 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS - 

The Air Ministry stated that activity in the night was almost 
entirely confined to London, which was somewhat heavily raided. 
Considerable damage was done to houses and other buildings, including 
6 hospitals, several churches, a school, a police station, a cinema, 
and several public houses, and at some points public services were 
interrupted, but the damage was not extensive. All the fires were 
out or under control before daybreak. A certain number of bombs 
also fell at points on both sides of the Thames Estuary and on the 
south coast, but casualties were small. One raider was -shot down. 

An evening bulletin reported slight activity on the Kent coast 
and in one district on the south coast, streets in a town on the former 
being machine-gunned and bombs dropped at two points. Houses 
were damaged and a few casualties caused, some fatal. 

The Admiralty announced that the drifter Young Mun and the 
yacht Chaco had destroyed a German dive-bomber that afternoon, 
without sustaining any serious damage. 

Air Ministry communiqués announced a heavy attack on Cologne 
in the night, hitting several factories on the east bank of the Rhine, 
and starting some very large fires there and alongside the railway. 
Other places bombed were oil stores at Rotterdam and 3 aerodromes 
in Holland, and Coastal Command aircraft bombed Lorient submarine . 


«base. All the aircraft returned. One fighter was missing from patrol. 


. Press reports stated that in the last raid on Bremen the Focke-Wulf 


= 


bomber factory was believed to have been almost entirely destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by very strong formations 
on important military targets in London, particularly in the port 
area, where serious devastation was caused at the Royal Victoria, 
the Royal Albert, and the King George V Docks, as well as at the 
harbour works in the loop of the Thames. A feguaireraft dropped 


buildings in one town. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND 






ba 
van 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 


The Greek communiqué reported only pafXol 
and enemy air raids on open country in Creig 
that some prisoners were taken when an attack 
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was repulsed, and that in the northern sector the Greeks had improved 
their positions. 

The Fleet Air Arm attacked shipping at Durazzo and Valona on 
the nights of March 15 and 17 and sank or damaged a cruiser or large 
destroyer. Six or 7 hits were scored with torpedoes. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY ' 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Utmost had to oed 
and probably sunk 2 Italian transports of some 6,000 and 4,000 tons 
laden with troops, er had torpedosd and almost certainly sunk 
a loaded supply ship of 3,000 tons, and Triumph had sunk 2 deeply 
laden supply ships of about 2,500 tons. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported ee towards Keren, despite 
heavy enemy counter-attacks, an stated that at Berbera 6 guns 
and over 200 prisoners were captured.’ Nairobi H.Q. stated that 
Jijiga was occupied without’ difficulty, some prisoners being taken, 
and patrols 8 miles west of it had made contact with the enemy in 
heights surrounding the Marda Pass. Javello was occupied by regular 
troo 


ps. 
The R.A.F. reported repeated attacks on Keren and on the road | 
to Asmara. At the latter bombs were dropped: on public buildings, 
the station, and on the Fiat works, and at je the aerodrome was 
bombed. In Tripolitania aerodromes at Tamet, Sirte, and elsewhere 
were attacked, while direct hits were scored on shipping at Tripoli, 
and fires and explosions caused in the harbour and stores. 


March 21 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy activity in the night was 
on a smaller scale than of late, but a town in the south-west 
ee ies was attacked and a large number of buildings ; 
including 2 hospitals, a hotel, cinemas, churches, and schools. ! 
fires were started, mainly in business premises, but all were under | 


control by the early morning. The casualties were reported to be ' 


rather heavy, as the raid was widespread. London was also attacked, 
but damage and casualties were slight. An evening bulletin reported 
very little activity except for a few bombs in the morning at a fae 
on the Kent coast, and in the evening at 2 places in Norfolk. Little 
damage was done. 

Operations against Germany included an attack on Lorient, where 
a large fire was started in the docks. Bad weather prevented night 
raids on Germany. Coastal Command aircraft on patrol the previous 
day attacked E-boats and a patrol vessel off the Frisian coast and 
caused the latter to be abandoned. They also attacked a supply ship 
off the south coast of Norway. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported the attack on Plymouth, which, 
it said, started large fires in the harbour and dock lishments, and 
set several ships on fire. London and Clacton were also attacked. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Kerryado and 
Gulfoss. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Jerabub, with the garrison 
of some 800 men, after short operations beginning that morning. In 
the Keren area prisoners were taken when an Italian counter-attack 
failed, and the operations were developing slowly but satisfactorily. 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of Hargeisa the previous day, 
and progress on the road towards Berbera. The R.A.F. reported 
heavy raids on the enemy in and around Keren throughout the day 
and the previous day, all the aircraft returning safely. 


March 22 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced ese haar was again attacked the 
previous evening on a fairly heavy e. Many fires were started and 
considerable damage done to public buildings, shops, and houses. It 

. was feared that casualties aight be fairly heavy. An evening bulletin 
reported activity on a small scale, with some bombs in East Anglia, 
causing a number of casualties, but no other incidents. 

Operations against Germany included another long night attack on 
Lorient, causing 2 violent explosions on the west bank of the river, 
and one on Ostend. Two aircraft were missing. During the previous 
day Coastal Command aircraft attacked supply ships off the Norwegian 
coast, a jetty near Egersund, and co motor boats and an aero- 
drome in Norway, and the Bomber Command attacked an escorted 
tanker off the ian coast and warships and supply vessels off the 


. Frisian Islands and in the Heligoland Bight. All the aircraft returned. 


| 
| 


The German communiqué stated that strong formations again at- 
tacked Plymouth with bombs of all sizes, causing large fires, particularly 
in the southern part of the harbour. The enemy did not fly into German 
territory in the 24 hours. A.A. guns brought down two enemy aircraft, 
night fighters and minesweepers one each, and 2 enemy fighters were 

-destroyed in air combat. Two German aircraft were missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the repulse of a tank attack, in 
which one was destroyed, and press reports stated that successful 
artillery action the previous day caused heavy Italian losses and blew 
up ammunition dumps. : 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful air attack on a base 
at Preveza and the destruction of a British aircraft. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful attack on Mytilene 
naval base, and a torpedo attack on a cruiser off Crete, m which a 
fighter aircraft escorting it was shot down. German aircraft attacked 


c 
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a convoy in the Eastern Mediterranean, setting a tanker on fire and 
sinking a merchantman. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced -the occupation of gh te on March 20, 
and the R.A.F. stated that an enemy bomber was setae by at Tokar, 
in the Sudan. Positions round Keren were heavily bombed the previous 
day; also Assab and the railway line. In Abyssinia ‘Diredawa station 
was bombed and trains between there and Awash machine- 
gunned. South African aircraft attacked Harar, hitting barracks and 
the radio station. At Da station 2 trains were aes and at Gondar 
fires were started amo uildings and stores. Lib rt 
between Misurata and Sirte was bombed by the R.A.F. oa emek 
of March 20. All the aircraft returned saf y. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the little garrison at Jerabub 
was ov , after a heroic resistance for 4 months, by vastly 
superior forces. In the raid on Tripoli on March 19 another enemy 
"plane was shot down. In the Keren battle the troops repeatedly 
counter-attacked in order to improve their positions. One enemy 
fighter was shot down. An enemy attempt to cross the river in the 
Galla and Sidamo region was repelled. 


March 23 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 


The Air Ministry stated that the previous evening an aircraft 


dropped 
bombs near the east coast, causing no casualties, and shortly after- 
wards it was destroyed by A.A. fire. An evening bulletin reported only 


some bombs dropped by single aircraft near the Channel Coast and ata . 


lace in north Scotland, causing few casualties. Two raiders were 
enored. 


Operations against Germany included an attack during the day on ; 


Quiberon port, where the barracks received two direct hits, and on an 
escort vessel off Brest, which was also hit. An enemy aircraft trying to 
their operations over the invasion ports areas, and a Coastal Command 
bomber sank a supply ship of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons off Eger- 
sund. 

The German communiqué reported attacks the previous day by light 
formations on the harbour works of Colchester and Peterhead, and the 
bombing of ships in St. e’s Channel. Off the Norwegian coast a 
patrol boat shot down a British bomber. The enemy did not fly over 
Reich territory during the 24 hours. Enemy losses the previous day 
were 8 aircraft, and one German was overdue. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Rubens. 

The German Hien Command stated that the commander of a battle- 
ship unit had reported the sinking of 22 armed merchantmen, totalling 
116,000 tons, in the North Atlantic during a long operation by strong- 


1 
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intercept was shot down. AIN the aircraft returned. Patrols extended ; 
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naval forces. The warships saved 800 survivors. U-boats had also 
sunk 11 vessels off tha west coast of Africa. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communtonéd reported the repulse with heavy loss of an 
enemy local offensive in the Aoos River region. Press reports stated 
that a few prisoners were taken by patrols, and that an enemy attack 
on the night of March 21 north of the Aoos was defeated. The R.A.F. 

rted the destruction of one raider and serious e to several 
ers when an air station in Western Greece was a ed the pre- 
vious day. There were no R.A.F. casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported an air attack on the port and air 
base of Corfu, sinking a ship and damaging the port installations. The 
Greek air force at Paramythia was repeatedly attacked by low-flying 

hters, setting 3 machines on the ground on fire, and in air fights 2 
British aircraft were brought down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

A Malta communiqué reported raids on the previous day, in the 
night, and during that day. In the first, a raider was shot down and 
another damaged and one civilian was killed, in the second, bombs did 
minor damage to civilian property and caused one serious injury, and 
in the third, a dive-bombing attack, one raider was destroyed and 2 
badly damaged. No casualties had been reported. One British fighter 
was lost. 

The German communiqué reported an attack on Valetta the previous 
day, with direct hits on ships, etc. In air fighting 7 Hurricanes were 
shot down without any loss. South of Crete bombers attacked a convoy 
and hit a steamer of 6,000 tons. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the eapture of Negelli, and fighting con- 
tinuing the previous day in the Keren area, with local successes, and 
fie taking of 130 prisoners. The R.A.F. reported frequent attacks on 
positions round Keren, and a heavy raid on Asmara station the 


and Awash, and positions in the Marda Pass were also bombed. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Italian and German aircraft 
bombed transport and troops in Libya, and in East Africa fresh enemy 
attacks against Keren on March 21 were repelled everywhere with 
heavy loss. In air fights 3 enemy machines were brought down, and 
2 Italian were missing. An enemy column attempting to penetrate 
into the Javello sector in Southern Abyssinia was repelled. Enemy 
raids on Diredawa, and on Keren, Asmara, and other localities of 
Eritrea killed 2 people at Asmara. Two raiders were brought down. 

The German communiqué stated that German and Italian aircraft 
shot down enemy ‘planes near Agedabia and attacked troop concentra- 
tions with visible success. 
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March 24 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

The Air Ministry stated that mya few aircraft ted against 
the country in the night, but a few bombs in eastern England caused 
some casualties. An evening bulletin reported several bombs in 
south-east Kent just before dawn, and some activity in the afternoon 
in South Wales and south-west England. Casualties were very few, 
and the damage small. Two aircraft were brought down. 

The Ministry also announced a heavy attack on Berlin in the night 
by a force including some Polish crews. Some 10,000 incendiaries were 
dropped, and bombers crossed and recrossed the centre of the city 
and attacked goods yards and factories in the southern districts. 
Many large fires were caused and bombs were seen to burst in the 
midst of the . Kiel and Hanover were also bombed, and at 
the latter very heavy explosions observed. Smaller attacks were 
made on Bremen and Emden ‘and other coastal ts in north-west 
Germany and enemy occupied territory, and at Den Helder a large fire 
was started. One aircraft was missing. Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed shipping off the Dutch coast, Cher Docks, and other 
ports, and at Barfleur machine-gunned from a height of 100 ft. a 
parade of German troops in the main street. 

The German communiqué stated that enemy aircraft attempted to 
attack Berlin, but only single machines penetrated to the centre of 
the city. Fire bombs were dropped on the diplomats’ quarter without 
doing much damage. Incendiaries and a few H.E. bombs were also 
dropped from a great height. Dwelling houses only were damaged 
in the centre of the suburbs of Berlin. A housing estate was hit and 
several attic fires were soon extinguished. Sev: persons were killed 
and injured. : 

NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The German communigué~reported further successes by U-boats 
in the Atlantic, and the wireless bulletins stated that the German 
“battleship squadron” had been followed for 2 days by “heavy British 
naval forces” which attempted to make contact when the squadron 
was attacking shipping near the Atlantic Islands. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported the repulse of air attacks in the 
` Aoos region and the capture of 50 prisoners, and enemy raids on 
Preveza, Luxuri, and a town in the Western Peloponnese. Some 
houses were damaged, and at the last-named 3 people were injured. 


The R.A.F. reported two raids on Berat the ous day, when 
cnet hita were seed on aranway and on dispersed aia destroying 
at least 4 and damaging many others. Fighters intercepted a large 
formation of Italian fighters, shot down 2, and damaged several 
others. A camp near Tepelini was also raided. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
A Malta communiqué reported several raids the previous day, 
including dive-bombing attacks, both morning and afternoon. A.A. 
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fire and British fighters eas 13 Junkers dive-bombers, probably 
destroyed a 14th, and damaged 6. 


” NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo reported the beating off of 7 counter-attacks in the 
Keren area, in which the enemy suffered ‘serious losses, after which 
the troops were again headway. Patriot activities in 
Abyssinia continued to develop. Nairobi H.Q. announced a successful 
attack on the Marda Pass, capturing vital tactical features. A West 
African column o ied N , capturing some prisoners. Air-borne 
troops, SE E by po vical officers, had taken over outlying 
centres of administration, some of which were 400 miles from the 
British lines of communication, and some sick women and children 
had gerian evacuated. The road from Hargeisa to Berbera was 
open, and British Somaliland was under the control of British forces. 

The R.A.F. attacked the road and railway between Diredawa and 
Awash, and at Urso hit a ay train with many bombs. Other ` 
trains were wrecked, at Metahara, near Addis Ababa, trucks and 
troops were machine- ed, and at Awash mechanical transport 
set on fire. At Zeila, British Somaliland, natives were seen carrying 
white flags and Union Jacks were flying from the buildings. All the 
aircraft returned except 2 fighters whose pilots were sav 


March 25 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS . 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that an enemy aircraft was 
destroyed in Cornwall the previous afternoon; and in the evening that 
enemy aircraft had been fairly active round the coast during the day, 
but few had flown inland. Bombs were dropped on a town on the south 
coast and at a place in the west, but no one was seriously injured. 
Spitfires chased away 3 aircraft which were dive-bombing ships off a 
southeast coast town. The Ministry also announced that aircraft 
attacked Shipping off the Dutch coast the previous day and sank an 
enemy vessel. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported the bombing by reconnaissance 
aircraft of 3 aerodromes in the south of England, causing fires in hangars 
and buildings. Aircraft on the ground were bombed in low-fl 
attacks. British aircraft did not fly over Germany in the a or night. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Press Ministry reported a violent enemy attack the T day 
north of the Aoos, supported by aircraft which tried unsuccess- 
ew to machine-gun the Greek positions. The attack was repulsed 

heavy losses in men and material. A second made during the 

night was also defeated. 

The Ministry of Marine stated that on March 11 the torpedo boat 
Splondons was attacked by a submarine but not hit, and was believed 
to have sunk the submarine by gun-fire. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

An Alexandria naval communiqué stated that the Mediterranean 
Fleet had been operating in the Central Mediterranean from March 
21-24 covering various convoy movements. One enemy reconnaissance 
aircraft encountered was shot down and another damaged. Nd enemy 
surface craft were seen. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Malta the previous day, doing only 

ight damage. 
e Italian communigué reported an attack by German bombers and 
Ttalian fighters on Valetta, hitting 2 ships. the Easter Mediter- 
ranean aircraft torpedoed a merchant ship carrying troops. 

The German communiqué reported an air attack on a convoy south 
of Crete, seriously damaging 2 merchantmen. Bombers carried through 
attacks on the harbour works of Valetta, and south-west of Crete scored 
a hit on a British battleship. 


“NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo reported the repulse, with heavy losses, of another - 


counter-attack south-west of Keren, and the capture of prisoners and 
much ieee following the action of the Marda Pass. North-west 
of Negelli operations continued successfully. The R.A.F. reported the- 
bombing of enemy positions at Keren throughout March 23, over 10) 
tons of bombs_being dropped. Nine Caproni fighters attempted to 
intervene, but Hew off 6 of them had been destroyed. South 
African aircraft bombed the railway between Awash and Diredawa 
and straddled a train at Arba station. In Tripolitania Tamet airfield 
and Sirte harbour were bombed on the night of March 23, but clouds 
prevented the results being observed. Free French aircraft made 
their first raid on Debra Marcos. 

The Italian commentqgué reported the bombing of the troops near 
Sirte by British aircraft, causing some casualties, and the continuation 
of the battle round Keren. In the Jijiga sector strong enemy pressure 
was being resisted. Negelli had been evacuated. In the Javello sector 
an enemy attack was repelled with heavy loss. A raid on Asmara killed 
9 people and damaged some civilian houses. 


OTHER THEATRES 

The Admiralty announced that the German steamer Oder of 8,516 
tons had been intercepted by the sloop Shoreham when attempting to 
escape from Massawa. 


March 26 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS ` 

The Air Ministry announced that single enemy aircraft had been 
active during daylight, and had dropped bombs, mainly in southern 
England. At two places in the West of England several houses were 
destroyed and at 2 towns in the south industrial buildings were ed. 
Some people were killed, but casualties were nowhere large. Two 
raiders were destroyed. A west country town was bombed and machine- 
gunned and some people were killed. 


-_—— 
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The Ministry also stated that on the previous day Bomber and 
Coastal Command aircraft hit and damaged several enemy naval 
vessels off the Dutch coast, and during the day sank a supply ship of 
about 6,000 tons. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported successful bombing attacks on 
shipping in the North Sea and the Bristol Channel. A bomber attacked 
the gas works of an industrial town in southern England; a Spitfire 
was destroyed in fighting over the south coast, and a torpedo plane 
was shot down by a patrol boat in the North Sea. The enemy did not 
fly over the Reich or occupied territory in the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that light forces in the Norfh Sea had 
during the previous few nights driven off attacks on convoys by E-boats, 
several of which were hit and probably some sunk. An aircraft attack- 
ing a convoy the previous day was destroyed by the destroyer Versaisls, 
which sustained no damage. The submarine Sturgeon sank an enemy 
tanker of some 8,000 tons off the Norwegian coast. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO~GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué pepo only local artillery and infantry 
activity. The Ministry of Public ney es a raid ona rural 
area in the western Peloponnese, doi 

The Italian commeunigud reported o acess fire and the repeated 
bombing by the air force of supply a and camps on the banks of 
the Devoli. Fighter aircraft Rr attacked the air base at Heraklion, 
in Crete, and destroyed an enemy aircraft. Enemy raids on several 
bases in the Aegean ae wounded some people. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced raids the previous day on aerodromes at 
Scarpento and Calato and shipping at Astro island. ' German 
aircraft on the ground were severely damaged and at Astropdlia a. 


merchantman was hit. All the aircraft returned safely. Enemy air- 


craft attempted to dive-bomb Malta harbour, but no Service damage 
or casualties resulted. One Junkers 88 was ahot down and others 


damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that on March 24 a small enemy detachment 
occupi: El Agheila, from which British standing patrols h a 
been withdrawn to Jedabia. Further positions covering 
gained and a heavy counter-attack repulsed, with the capture of 


many prisoners and equipment. 
A British column working up from British Somaliland through 
Hargeisa joined forces with South and West Africans at Jijiga, and 
moved towards Harar. 

The R.A.F. reported many heavy raids on positions in Keren, on the 
Addis Ababa Solway. on poms A roads in that area, and in the Gondar 
district. A camp 20 miles north of Gondar was bombed and hit by a 
Free French squadron. On the night of March 24 Tripoli was attacked 


6 
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and many fires caused in Government buildings and in the harbour. 
All the aircraft returned. 

The Italian communiqué reported an enemy raid on Tripoli on the 
night of March 24, and the continuation of the battle of Keren with 
great losses on both sides. 





March 27 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


The Air Ministry reported some activity in coastal areas during the 
day, with a few bombs on a town on the south-east coast and in a 
district on the south coast. Some houses were damaged, and at the 
latter place several people were killed. 

The German communtgud reported attacks on 3 factories in southern 
England and hits on an aircraft workshop. Aircraft on the ground 
at 2 aerodromes were bombed, and explosions and fires caused by an 
attack on a large factory in a south coast port. A reconnaissance "plane 
shot down 2 fighters in a battle over southern England. Two German 
*planes were missing. The ey did not fly over Germany in the 
24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the yacht Moälusc, with no 
casualties, and the trawler Lady Lilian. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Athens wireless announced the sinking of the Italian transport 
Carnia by the submarine Trion on March 23. 

The R.A.F. reported an engagement near Paramythia the previous 
day with 6 enemy bombers, escorted by 20 fighters. Several were 
severely damaged without any British loss. 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on air bases at Para- 
mythia, destroying 2 British aircraft and seriously E TR 
and on shipping, etc., at Preveza and at another naval in the ‘| 
Peloponnese. i 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The German communiqué stated that south of Crete bombers scored 
direct hits on 2 merchantmen in a convoy. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Keren by British and 
Indian troops, supported by the R.A.F.; also the occupation of Harar. 
In the west of Abyssinia African and Belgian troops captured Gambela. 
Nairobi H.Q. announced the capture of several posts east and west of 
Javello, and the surrender at one of 100 Italians. It also stated that 
aircraft had landed at Rocca Littorio in Italian Somaliland, and 
evacuated civilian enemy nationals. 

The R.A.F. stated that aircraft, including South African, played a 
prominent part in the capture of Keren and dro nearly 40 tons 
of bombs on it in 4 days. The South Africans destroyed 2 Italian 
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aircraft that morning. Both Air Forces also attacked the Addis Ababa 
railway the previous day, causing heavy damage to stations, bridges, 
and rolling-stock. Near Awash 5 trains were bombed, and all hit 
repeatedly. Motor transport on the road was also wrecked. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that, after a short battle early on 
March 24 motorized units occupied El Agheila. 

The Italian communiqué announced the occupation of El Agheila 
by Italian and German units, and stated that the battle continued 
violently near Keren, repeated attacks being smashed, and heavy 
losses inflicted on the enemy. Fighter aircraft entered into numerous 
air fights against superior enemy forces and brought down 2 fighters 
and a bomber, with the loss of one machine. Bombers scored hits on 
troops and gun positions, and, in the Harar zone, damaged many 
armoured cars and tanks. 


March 28 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the evening that enemy activity had been 
on a small scale, but houses were demolished and a few casualties, some 
fatal, caused in a south-east coast town. An enemy bomber was 
destroyed off Beachy Head. One British fighter was missing from patrol 
the previous alae The Admiralty announced that the escort vessel 

had destroyed a Heinkel 111 in the Bristol Channel the previous 
day and badly fee another. 

Operations against Germany included heavy night raids on Cologne 
and Düsseldorf, many fires in factories and near the railway, 
and pagan attacks on the docks at Dunkirk and Calais. Three aircraft 

missing. Coastal Command aircraft the previous day attacked 
shipping from the Frisian Islands to La Rochelle, and bombed and 

ed naval and supply vessels from a low level. A supply 
ship at Alderney was hit, and in the night Brest harbour was aeei, 
Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported air attacks on a Convoy off the 

gouth-west coast of Wales and the bombing of harbour works, factories, 
„and railways in several towns in southern England. Weak enemy forces 
' flew over Western Germany in the night, and in some places bombs 
caused damage only to dwelling houses and killed and injured some 
civilians. 
BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
The Greek communiqué reported only normal patrol activity, and 


air attacks on enemy installations. 
The Italians reported the dive-bombing of enemy supply centres. 


l ITALO-GREEK WAR 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The Admiralty reported that the submarine Parthtan had torpedoed 
| a supply or troop ship of some 6,000 tons and a tanker of some 10,000 
tons in an convoy south of Italy, but could not confirm their sinking. 
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The R.A.F. reported a raid on Calato areodrome, Rhodes, the 
previous day, setting on fire a petrol dump and buildings and destroy- 
tag atean one ’plane. All the aircraft returned safely. 

Italian communiqué stated that naval units penetrated into Suda 
Bay on the night of 25 and inflicted heavy losses on ships at 
anchor, sinking one. British ‘planes bombed certain bases in the 
Aegean Sea, causing some wounded. 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA i 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the pursuit of the Italians retreating from 
Keren, and the capture of prisoners and large quantities of material. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported that the pursuit of the enemy from Harar con- 
tinued in the direction of Diredawa. The R.A.F. stated that the Addis 
Ababa railway was again bombed the previous day, and a troop train 
hit. South African aircraft bombed a camp and administrative build-’ 
ings north of Lake Rudolf. 

Italian communiqué stated that after 6 weeks of heroic resistance 
Keren was entered by enemy troops, and the battle was still in progress 
in the immediate vicinity. To avoid the bombing of Harar the town 
had been evacuated. Italian bombers attacked enemy armoured cars 
east of Harar. 


March 29 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 3 
The Air Ministry stated in the evening that some bombs were dropped 
at a few places in eastern England, damaging several houses, but no 


one was injured. Machine-gun fire from an aircraft in Norfolk injured a ` 


few people. It announced the destruction of a Junkers 88 over the ', 
North Sea during the day; also offensive patrols previous day over | 


Belgium and northern France. Aerodromes, transport, and shipping . 
i returned. 


were effectively machine-gunned. All the aircraft 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY | 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported violent artillery and patrol activity, 
and prisoners captured. Aircraft bombed and blew up ammunition 
dumps, all returning safely. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty reported that on the ious day the naval forces in 
the Eastern Mediterranean sighted Telia: forces consisting of battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. The enemy scattered, but some units 
were brought to action, and at least one Littorio class battleship (of 
35,000 ary Oi damaged and 2 cruisers very severel 
Naval and .F. aircraft carried out attacks, the ts of which 
were not yet known. Greek forces participated. A later communiqué 
stated that rafts containing Italian survivors had been sighted. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack-on warships in the Ionian.Sea, 
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scoring direct hits on 2 cruisers and one destroyer. Aircraft operating 
from Greece bombed Lecce aerodrome, south-east of Brindisi, the 
previous day, and destroyed or damaged many aircraft on the ground. 
All the aircraft returned safely. A Malta communiqué reported a raid in 
the night, killing one person and doing some damage, but not to Service 
property. Fighters engaged enemy aircraft the previous day and drove 
them off after an inconclusive ement. 

The Italian communtgué repo air attacks on enemy convoys and 
naval formations in the Aegean, scoring hits on an aircraft carrier and 
2 cruisers, one of which could be ed as a total loss. The German 
rages Se bs glee an attack on Halfar aerodrome, and the destruc- 
tion of a British fighter. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported a continued advance eastward of Keren, and 
Nairobi H.Q. stated that 300 Europeans and 50 African prisoners and 
10 heavy guns were captured in the Harar area. The R.A.F. reported 
heavy air at on the Asmara road, doing t damage to transport 
and troops, end between Adi Ugri and Adowa, where troops were 
machine-gunned. At Teclesan military buildings were hit, and near 
Asmara gun TAN and a bridge were bombed. South African air- 
craft scored di hits on 3 trains on the Addis Ababa railway, and 
also set a 4th on fire. At Mieso station buildings were set on fire and at 
Arba- train hit and buildings set alight. Between Awash and Diredawa 
many bombs fell among transport on the road and in a motor park. 


March 30 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that enemy activity in the 
night was mainly over the west of England, a short but rather severe 
attack being made on a place in the Bristol Channel area. Fires were 
started, damaging buildings, but they were effectively fought. Casual- 
ties were small, but some were fatal. Elsewhere little damage was 
reported. During the day a train in East Anglia was machine-gunned, 
and one person killed and 2 injured. An evening bulletin reported some 
„activity off the east and west coasts, but few aircraft inland. Bombs 
\ fell in north Scotland and southern England, but no casualties had been 
rted. A Junkers 88 was shot down near Middlesbroygh by fighters. 
e Ministry announced that during that and the previous day 
attacks were made on enemy shipping off the Dutch and French coasts, 
and a direct hit scored on an anti-submarine vessel off the mouth of the 
Loire. In the night Calais and places between there and Boulogne were 
heavily bombed and big fires caused. 

The German communiqué reported further Pe eae oe in 
attacks on convoys, and attacks on shipping off the ish coast the 
previous day. Reconnaissance aircraft bombed harbour establishments 
along the south coast, and in the night attacked military targets in the 
| town and port area of Bristol, starting fires. There was no activity over 





Reich territory. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The R.A.F. reported successful offensive reconnaissances the previous 
day without loss against Berat, Dukaj, and Dukati. 
The Italian communiqué stated that there was nothing to report in 
ground fighting, but the air force dispersed enemy troops in the 11th 
Army sector, and hit a Greek air base and the harbour of Navarino. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that no casualties or damage were sus- 
tained by the Fleet throughout the recent operations, but 2 aircraft 
were missing. So farit was confirmed that the Italian 10,000 ton 8 in. 
gun cruisers Fiume, Pola, and Zara, the e destroyer Vincenzo 
Gioberti, and the destroyer Maestrale had been . Athens press reports 
stated that survivors from the cruisers and from the flotilla leader 
Alfieri had been landed at Piraeus. 

The Admiralty also announced that reports had been received that a 
convoy of 4 cargo ships, escorted by a French destroyer, was due to 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar ing important war material 
for Germany. Orders were accordingly given for its interception, but it 
passed through the Straits in Spanish territorial waters. British forces 
caught up with it after it had left Spanish waters and called on the ships 
to stop so that the normal visit and search might be carried out. 
French shore batteries then opened fire on the British ships, which 
were compelled to reply in their own defence, and hits were observed on 
the batteries. The British warships would have been fully justified in 
firing on the French ships and their escort, but in the interests of human- 
ity did not do so, and the French ships succeeded in entering Nemours, 
on the coast of Algeria. During the return of the British ships they 
were twice attacked by French bomber formations, but without suffer- 
inp ea or casualties. 

e French Official News Agency reported that a British force of a 
cruiser and 5 destroyers that morning, in French waters between Nem- 
ours and Oran, attacked 4 cargo ships bound from Casablanca to Oran 
escorted by the destroyer Simoun. Thanks to the vigilance and rapid 
action of the Stmows the convoy reached Nemours under the protection 
of the escort and of the shore batteries and air force, which returned the 
fire of the aggressors and repulsed them. The cargo consisted only of 
commodities for revictualling the native population of Algeria—rice, 

, barley, etc., and all the evidence of the route followed by the 
ships went to show that it was a transaction between two French 
possessions. The attack by the British warship could not therefore be 
explained by the necessities of the blockade. 

“Informed persons further observe,” it went on, “‘that such an attack 
is all the more incomprehensible in that the escorting of 4 cargo boats 
by one destroyer follows the long-standing practice of all the non- 
belligerent nations, and cannot in any way be held to be provocative. 
This escort was in a sense symbolical, and the convoy was sailing in 
French waters in sight of the French coast when it was attacked.” 

The Italian communigué reported repeated air attacks on a British 
squadron west of Crete, with a direct torpedo hit on a light cruiser. 

A German communtgud claimed 3 direct hits on an aircraft carrier 
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west of Crete the previous day, and the destruction of a Hurricane in an 
air attack on a British squadron of heavy units and destroyers. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported steady progress towards Asmara, and the 
counting so far of 3,775 prisoners, with a number of guns. The troops 
advancing from Harar were well on the way to Diredawa, brushing 
aside resistance and taking prisoners and equipment. 

The R.A.F. reported farther intense activity the previous day in the 
Asmara area, with heavy raids on the station, rolling stock, and motor 
transport, causing several fires, and on the roads in the same area, 
destroying and damaging many vehicles. Free French aircraft took 

in a raid on a camp between Gondar and Asmara, wrecking build- 
ings with direct hits. North of Dessie and in the Awash area a large 
concentration of transport was bombed and machine-gunned, and the 
station and line at Meta Hara were dive-bombed and damaged. South 
African aircraft bombed transport and buildings in the Magi area, and 
near Diredawa wrecked vehicles on the road. They also attacked trans- 
rt and fortified posts in the Kalam and Maui area, north of Lake 
udolf. 

On the night of March 28 Tripoli harbour was attacked by the R.A.F., 
bombs falling among shipping and between the wireless and electric 
power stations. 

The Italian communiqués announced that they had evacuated Dire- 
dawa and reached in good order new positions to the west. Enemy 
pressure continued east of Keren, but was hindered by Italian counter- 
attacks. A raid on the enemy air base at Jijiga destroyed 4 aircraft on 
the ground, and 2 Hurricanes were shot down in air fights, with the loss 
of 2 Italian aircraft. Halfar aerodrome was attacked on the night of 
March 28, The enemy raided Tripoli the next night. 


March 31 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
. The Air Ministry announced that a few bombs were dropped in the 
night at scattered points in eastern England and east and south-east 
Scotland, but no casualties were reported. During the day a few 
‘raiders made coastal patrols on the south-east and in the west, but no 
bombs were dropped. 

The Ministry announced a raid on Brest during the night, in which 
bombs of the heaviest type were dropped on the docks where the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenaun were known to be lying. Direct hits on them ` 
were not observed, but the docks were straddled from all directions, 
and bursts were seen all over the area. Calais harbour was also bombed 
and many fires started. Aircraft patrolling the French coast hit and set 
fire 2 tankers of about 3,000 tons near Havre, and shipping of Cap Gris 
Nez was also attacked. All the aircraft returned safely. Two enemy 
fighters were destroyed over the Channel during the day. 

The German communiqué reported successful attacks on wireless 
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stations in the north of Scotland and the Shetlands, and the mining of 
British harbours in the night. Hits were scored on shipping m the 
Atlantic and the Thames Estuary. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of an enemy centre of 
resistance, with 202 prisoners, and all the material in the position. 
An enemy aircraft was shot down. Press reports stated that prisoners 
Teaching Athens estimated the number of their losses from bite, 
sickness, and self-inflicted wounds at 30,000 each month, and also 

ed great destruction among stores of material and ammunition 
by British and Greek air attacks. . 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Elbasan, hitting buildings and starting 
fires;-also offensive reconnaissance flights in the Tepelini area, All the 
aircraft returned safely. i% 

The Italian commsnsgué reported the repulse of local Greek attacks in 
the 9th Army sector. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Astropalia, where bombs fell among 
shipping. Malta was raided on the night of March 29 and on March 30, 
but there were no casualties. 

A further Admiralty statement on the naval action announced that 
during the day of March 28 the Littorio class battleship was repeatedly 
and su y attacked with torpedoes by the British naval aircraft, 
seriously damaged, and her speed reduced to about 15 knots. R.A.F. 
bombers also scored several hits on cruisers and destroyers, and the loss 
of speed resulting from these attacks enabled the heavier British ships to 
gain contact with the enemy, but it was only as darkness fell that close 
action was joined. In addition to the 5 vessels named it was DEEE 
that another destroyer was sunk and possible that the cruiser Giovanns 
. delle Bande Nere was sunk also. Damage was also inflicted on other 

vessels, but darkness prevented detailed observation of this. : 

On the morning of March 29 nearly 1000 Italian survivors were 
rescued, and 200 to 300 more could have been picked up had not Ger- 
man bombers attacked the ships engaged in the rescue work. 

The Italian communiqué admitted the loss of 3 cruisers of medi 
tonnage and 2 destroyers in the naval, battle, but said that ‘“damage) 
inflicted on the enemy was heavy. Although it has not yet 
possible to establish the extent’of this, it is known that a heavy cruiset 
‘was repeatedly hit by a salvo from our heaviest guns and sunk, while 
2 other units were seriously damaged”. Another communiqué reported) 
a raid on Malta aerodromes by German aircraft. ( 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA f f 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the continuation of the advance towards 
Asmara, and the occupation of Diredawa by the South Africans on 
March 29. The number of prisoners was steadily mounting, and guns 
and other material were being collected in large quantities. Nairobi 
H.Q. stated that extensive demolitions on the Harar-Diredawa road had } 
been cleared, and the road was open. North of Lake Rudolf the 
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advance continued far into Abyssinia, in the N i area little opposi- 
tion was being met, and in the Javello area advance continued 
according to p Captures in the past 3 days included 431 Europeans, 
317 Africans, 10 heavy guns, 15 machine guns, 19 lorries, and much 
other material. ee 

The R.A.F. reported attacks the previous day on motor transport 
concentrations in the Dessie and Alomata areas setting many vehicles 
on fire. During an enemy raid on Jijiga 2 CR42s were destro On 
the night of March 29 Tripoli harbour was heavily raided, and the docks 
and petrol installations hit. AI the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that very heavy losses were inflicted 
on the enemy in a violent battle east of Keren, Italian losses also being 
numerous. A Hurricane was shot down. A raid on Asmara killed 10 
people and damaged civilian property. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 
March 26.—General Weygand and Admiral Abrial were reported 
to have arrived in Algiers. 


AUSTRALIA 

March 20.—A squadron of 7 U.S. warships arrived in Sydney, and 
i sera Farting official dinner given by the Government the Acting 

ime Minister said, “We regard the recent decisions of your country as 
a supreme test of fellowship towards us. . . We shall go forward with the 
highest confidence and with the knowledge that we are not alone... 
We are fighting because our country is one of the prizes for which the 
war is being fought; but even if that were not so we would be fighting 
alongside Great Britain, because Britain is fighting for our way of 

iving and your way of living... .” 

Admiral Newton, in reply, said the United States had never been 
more prepared and never more willing to throw all her energies and 
.Tesources into the defence of the democracies. “We believe that you 
are fighting for democracy. We believe that you, like us, would rather 
die as free men than live as slaves.” 


BELGIUM 

March 21.—Owing to the disappearance of variqus articles, docu- 
ments, etc., belonging to the German Army the German Military Com- 
mandant was understood to have threatened the inhabitants with trial 
by a military court for such offences, the punishment for which would 
be life imprisonment or even the death sentence. 

March 24.It was learnt that the German Army authorities had 
prohibited the sending of Belgian papers abroad; also that the censor- | \ 
ship of private correspondence was being tightened up, Belgians being ' 
forbidden to send letters to intermediaries in neutral countries for: 
redispatch to Britain or to the Congo. i 


BRAZIL A 

March 22.—The merchant ship Tawbate was attacked by a Germar 
bomber about 140 miles from Alexandria, and, when 4 bombs cropped ` 
had all missed, the crew were machine-gunned for over an hour while 
See to take to the boats, one man being killed and 12 
wounded. The vessel was clearly marked with razilian flags, 

March 23.—The Taubate ed Alexandria. She reported that the 
wireless room had been shelled, but the operator managed to get it 
working again, and British fighters came in response to signals. 

March 29.—The German ship Dresden and the Italians Frisco and 
Franco Martelli sailed from Brazilian ports with large cargoes. ' 


BULGARIA 
March 28.—Reports were current in Sofia that German troops 
were moving towards the Yugoslav frontier, and that about 500,000 
men were now in the countty. 
433 
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CANADA 


March 18.—It was announced that work had begun on a plan recom- 
mended by the Canadian-American Joint Defence Board for construct- 
ing a series of air bases running northward from Edmonton and Van- 
couver to str en the defences of the Pacific coast. 

March 19.—Signature of agreement for develo vin of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River project. (See U. 

March 24.—Mr. Willkie arrived at Toronto to ae a cam 
to raise $5,500,000 for the war work of the Canadian ion, the 
Y.M.C.A., the Salvation Army, and other organizations. A dressing 
a large public meeting he urged the removal of trade barriers between 
nations as a means of avoiding a recrudescence of Nazism and the seeds 
of war, and said the British Commonwealth and the United States must 
jon together i in eliminating their own trade barriers and obstructions. 

ch mist work to end within itself its political, economic, and social 
malajustments. After finishing his speech he declared “Give Britain 
ships; give them till it hurts. Keep them going so that they may keep 
that northern lung breathing until Canada, the United States, and 
Britain together can build an air force giving such supremacy in the air 
that this devastation and destruction shall come to an end”. 

Agreement with the U.S.A. for building of Service vessels in the 
Great Lakes shipyards. (Ses U.S.A.) 

March 25.—The House of Commons passed the War Appropriations 
P p ae for $1,300 million. 

arch 26.—The Prime Minister told the House that Canada would 
send £330 million worth of munitions, equipment, and food to Britam 
during the fiscal year 1941-42, 


CHILE 


March 22.—A meeting in Santiago of the German Ambassador to 
Argentina and the Ministers tb Peru and Bolivia caused suspicion in the 
capital, as the two Ministers arrived incognito; it was understood that 
the Ambassador was being closely watched. After the meeting he left 
for South Chile where there was a large German colony. 


CHINA 
March 19.—It was learnt that 2 “flying fortress” aircraft had arrived 


` from America for the Chinese forces, and 2 more were expected. 


March 21.—Reparts reaching Hong-kong stated that Chiang Kai-shek 
was training new armies of at least a million men on the plains of 
Honan. 

March 22.—Reports were current of the early issue of a loan for the 
equivalent of £2} million for building a railway from Kunming to 
Lashio, in Burma. 

March 23.— Japanese police in Shanghai arrested 130 employees of 
banks controlled by the Chungking Government as a reprisal for 
alleged “recent terrorist acts” against the Shanghai Staff of the Central 
Reserve Bank (a Japanese-sponsored bank). 

March 24.—Two serious bomb outrages occurred in Shanghai, 
killing 10 and injuring 50 people. One bomb was placed in the Bank of 
China offices in the French Concession and another in the Central Bank 
of China offices in the International Settlement. 


D 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SOUTH CHINA 
March 24.—The Japanese announced the capture of Swabue, between 
Hong-kong and Swatow. 





March 25.—The Japanese announced landings at Swatow and in 
Ho i Bay, just east of Bias Bay. The C.-in-C. of the Japanese China 
Sea Fleet kada eE ed the extension of the blockade to cover Honghai 


Bay. 

Taree ER S ese aircraft were believed to have arrived in 
Hainan, where the airfields had been ed, and in places round 
Canton, and there was also stated to be a division of troops on Haman, 
a larger force at Canton, and possibly 2 divisions on the Kwangtung- 
Fukien border. . 

March 28.—The Japanese announced the landing of troops at a 
pee 100 miles north-east of Hong-kong and at L , & Chinese 


in Kwangtung. : 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 
March 20.—The Japanese reported successful operations in North 


Kiangsi. f f 
March 28.—The Chinese announced the ee of Kaoan, in North 


Kiangsi, on March 25, after a fortnight’s fighting west of Nanchang. 
They also reported successes on the Chekiang-Kiangsu border. 


COSTA RICA 


March 31.—The German steamer Eisenach and the Italian Fela were 
set on fire by their crews in Punta Arenas harbour, and the Government 
ordered the arrest of the crews. 


CYPRUS 5 
March 18.—Mr. Eden and M. Sarajoglu met at Nicosia, and “reviewed 


the various developments in the international situation which have . 


pet ape since Mr. Eden’s visit to Angora last month, and re-emphas- 
ized 


e complete identity of views which exists between their'two 


Governments”. The British Ambassador to Turkey was also present, ! 


EGYPT 

March 17.—The Prime Minister announced in the Chamber that he 
had discussed with Mr. Eden questions of common interest, and their 
talks had taken place in the spirit of complete frankness, friendship, 
and good understanding. Both countries would continue to render each 
other all possible assistance within the limits of the Treaty. He emphas- 
ized that Egypt supported democracy, because she believed in it, and 
was fally confident that “liberty and civilization will emerge victorious”. 

March 18.—The Prime Minister asked the Chamber to withdraw the 
Bill under which foreign firms would have to employ 50 per cent of 
Egyptians. He said it was no exaggeration, to state that the Chamber 
had entertained only feelings of respect and welcome for foreign residents 
and had not adopted any hostile attitude towards foreign financial, 
commercial, and industrial establishments; on the contrary, it full 
appreciated foreign economic activity and the need for foreign etal, 
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On the other hand, foreigners could not deny to Egyptians the right 
to anticipate every facility to establish themselves in the economic 
field. Progress had, however, to be gradual, and care must be taken not 
to antagonize foreigners whose assistance was needed. 


EIRE 


March 21.—The ent of Defence announced that a British 
aircraft crashed near Kinlough, Co. Leitrim, during the morning, all 
the occupants being killed. 

Drastic restrictions in regard to wheat, flour, and bread came into 

force. 
March 29.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Limerick, stated that they 
were short of wheat ‘by a considerable quantity’, and it was essential 
that they used every minute this spring to make up for it, as if the 
harvest was not up to standard the people would be faced with 
“complete starvation”. 


FRANCE 

March 19.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an address from Grenoble in 
which he said he had a heavy task, and the Government were concerned 
particularly with the scarcity of supplies and the drain on stocks. “We 
are counting greatly on American aid to relieve the scarcity,” he said. 
People must be patient. The process of recovery would take longer, be- 
cause some Frenchmen still hoped for a return to an life. They 
were mistaken. The country’s life was threatened with still more severe 
measures. France would emerge from them by imposing on herself a most 
rigorous discipline. The Government must show great authority, and not 
concern themselves with individual resistance, coalitions, and interests. 
He was working day by day on the task of preparing for the days after 
the peace treaty a new Constitution. 

Signature of financial agreements between the British Government 
and the Free French authorities. (See Great Britain.) 

Admiral Darlan arrived back in Vichy, after seeing Laval and de 
Brinon. 

L’Ocuvre, in an article by Déat, said “it is sufficient simply to talk of 
escorting French merchant vessels to throw the warmongers’ campai 


. into co ion”. An unequivocal poliey on the part of France would 


bound to stop America on the slope of madness down which she was 


sliding. 

March 20.—Admiral Esteva, the Resident-General in Tunisia, arrived 
in Vichy. Vichy Government spokesman denied, to U.S. press corres- 
pondents, that any war material as such was being manufactured in 
unoccupied France for Germany. Among articles which they stated 
were being manufactured were railway wagons and life belts and life 
buoys, but they did not admit that these could be classed as war 
material. Official figures in Vichy showed that two-thirds of the railway 
rolling stock was in occupied territory when the armistice was signed 
and many coaches were taken to Germany, and it was admitted that 
rolling stock under construction would be likely to go there also. 

Neutral observers stated that in occupied France the Germans were 
assembling all the means of transport procurable. 

The Vichy radio stated that Admiral Darlan “had important con- 
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versations in Paris with French and German business men, and agree- 
ment was reached in the ineering and motor industries and the 
questions of production and raw materals were settled. The policy of 
Montoire is in full swing”. i 

March 22.—A Government decree gave powers to call up for farm 
work all men between 17 and 21 and all the unemploy Marshal 
Pétain entertamed Admiral Leahy, Mgr Valerio, the Papal Nuncio, 
and the Swiss Minister. 

March 24.—A decree was published in Vichy: ing the National 
Council, The News cy explained that the Head of the State could 
ask the advice of the cil on all decrees and questions which he con- 
sidered opportune. The Council could not table resolutions or initiate 
proposals; it could only suggest acceptance, modification, or rejection 
of proposals submitted to it. Administration would be carried on by a 
Committee nominated by the Head of the State on the proposal of the 
Vice-Premier and Secretaries of State. 

Figures published by the Government showed that merchant ships 
were arriving in Marseilles almost daily with cargoes such as fodder, 
textile raw materials, rubber, skins, oil, and non-ferrous metals (all 
needed by Germany) as well as foodstuffs. 

March 25.—The Journal fee published a law authorizing the Bank 
of France to raise the limit of provisional non-interest-bearing advances 
for defraying the cost of the Army of occupation from 85,000 million to 
100,000 million francs. (It had been piss Be 73,000 million on Jan. 
21, and altogether raised 5 times since the Armistice. The new limit 
was twice the normal annual Budget.) 

The actual costs of cccupation were estimated by independent 
financial experts at {25 million a day, as against 400 million the Ger- 
mans were exacting, and the unspent charges were being used to pur- 
chase participation in the steel, chemical, textile, glass, mining, and 
other industries. 

It was learnt that the wheat sent 


om the occupied to the : 


unoccupied zone by the Germans was supplied as part o an arrange- ' 


ment with the German authorities by which they were sendi 800,000 . 
tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of sugar, 100,000 tons of bran, and 300,000 
tons of potatoes in exchange for 190,000 head of cattle, 600,000 head į 


of livestock, 600,000 calves and hogs, 36,000 tons of table oil,, . 


100,000 tons of salt, 60,000 tons of vegetables, 8,000 tons of | 
cheese, and a large quantity of wine, to be supplied by the Vichy 
Government. 

March 27.—Information reaching London showed that in one- 
month, Dec.-Jan., 1940-41, some 45,000 tons of lead, 37,750 tons of 
straw, and 38,272 tons of fluor-spar had gone from France to Germany 
or occupied territory, *and that unoccupied France supplied 90,000 
tons of oats, 17,250 tons of leather, 9,300 tons of aluminium, 7,500 
tons of bauxite, 6,300 tons of Manganese, 1,125 tons of oil and grease, 
3,000 tons of coffee, and 1,220 tons of slaughtered pigs. 

March 28.—The Government were understood to have refused a 
request by Germany and Italy for the deli to them of 5,000 tons 
of petrol and of large quantities of oil stocks in Tunisia and Morocco. 

March 30.—Vichy version of the incident off the coast of Algeria with 
British naval forces. (See Military Operations: Mediterransan Area.) 
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The Toulouse radio, declaring that the ships off Algiers were Hras 
ful merchantmen with a cargo of grain for the natives of North Africa,” 
said that “the world’s opinion will be dumbfounded” at the British 
attack, and “‘even those who seek to justify the British blockade will 
stand speechless before this aggression”. 

March 31.—The Vichy Government were reported to have sent a Note 
to the British Government, via Washington, protesting inst the 
incident off Algiers. The authorities declared that none of the French 
ships was carrying rubber. 

Figures (made known in London) of exports to Germany from Jan. 15 
to March 1 showed that the railways in unoccupied France carried to 
Germany 38,000 tons of bauxite, 10,000 tons of aluminium, 8,000 tons 
of magnesium, 30,000 tons of wool, 2,200 tons of Chilean nitrates, 60,000 
tons of fruit, and 1,700 tons of rubber. The railways in occupied France 
carried 77,000 tons of raw materials important for the war and marked 
for “absolute priority” in transport. 

The Ministry of Marine issued a communtgué “formally denying” the 
British Admiralty’s statement that the vessels were transporting war 
material destined for Germany, and declaring that the convoy carried 
15,000 tons of rice, 1,500 tons of dried vegetables, and 7,000 tons of 
barley, and there was neither rubber nor war material, nor foodstufis 
intended for Germany. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

March 26.—The Brazzaville radio announced that General de Gaulle 
was making a tour of the Lake Chad district. 
GERMANY 

March 18.—The National Zeitung said that, as regards the possibili- 
ties of American aid to Britain, “we still retain the faculty of distin- 

ishing between imagination and reality. Not only German arms, but 
also effective diplomatic weapons will be used to prevent the realization 
of certain plans and to counteract the constant interference of the United 
States in the affairs of the order-loving States. ... 

“Tf Roosevelt thinks he is able forcibly to change existing relation- 
ships by a system of aid, he is mistaken. The members of the Tripartite 
Pact intend to enter into further and still closer relationship, and will 

¿strike back in a manner that will very soon show which side employs 
empty threats and gigantic bluffs, and which is really able to defend 
itself with weapons actually available now against trouble-making 
interventionists.”’ All the possible moves of warmongers and their 
Jewish instigators had been foreseen, and England would fall even if 
Roosevelt decided to permit the United States to enter the war. 

March 19.—The V6lkischer Beobachter said that British workers were 
being told by the B.B.C. that Mr. Roosevelt was a social Messiah and 
true Labour leader, whose help was going to enable England to attack 
her enemy on the Continent, where he was billed to play the rôle of 
“liberator”. 

Referring to Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch it said that 
Anglo-Saxons on both sides of the Atlantic had worked each other 
up into a state of intoxication marked by overweening arrogance. This 
was not surpri ing with the lish, as it was co ital, but with the 
Americans it been created by unscrupulous hate and fear prop- 
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aganda. “It is now quite clear’, it went on, “that the battle of the Atlantic 
that is now coming will by no means bring freedom of the seas, as our 
opponents hope, but mérely impose on the world the domination of the 
Anglo-Saxons. England is already trying ... to force the whole world 
into a commercial policy utterly dependent on her, in which all methods 
of corruption and commercial spying are allowed, and starvation is the 
lot of those who do not comply.” 

An extraordinary levy was promulgated on the initiative of the 
Price Controller, who told a gathering of representatives of industry and 
trade that it was intended to cope with the tendency towards rising 
prices on all consumption goods. The proceeds would be used to sub- 
sidize and thus Soa an production. 

March 21.—The Hungarian Foreign Minister, M. Bardossy, arrived 
in Munich on a visit to Ribbentrop. He was received by Hitler, and 
their conversation took place “in the atmosphere of traditional 
and cordial friendship which unites Germany and Hungary”. Ribben- 
trop said, ‘To-day the allied Powers of Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
together with other friendly States associated with them—among the 
first of which was Hungary—face the final struggle to defeat their last 
enemy, England. We are convinced that by the events of 1940 the war 

“which Britain declared on us on Sept. 3, 1939 has already been decided 
in favour of Germany and her allies. The year 1941 will provide definite 
proof of this; the events of this year will compel our enemy to admit his 
defeat”. 

M. Bardossy said, “Tt is a sublime task for every Hungarian Foreign 
Minister to work together with the great German Reich, which is waging 
a heroic and final struggle for a just new order in Europe.” 

March 24.—The Berlin wireless announced that British warships in 
the Atlantic had for 2 days chesed German battleships which had sunk 
a convoy on the Australia and India route. 

March 25.—The Yugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Vienne and signed a Protocol of 3 Articles: (1) Yugoslavia 
joined the Tripartite Pact signed on Sept 27, 1940. (2) In so far as 
concerned the joint technical commissions provided for in Article 4 of , 


the Pact, discussions of the commission which concerned the interests ` 


of Yugoslavia would be attended by representatives of Yugoslavia: (3): 


The text of the Pact was appended to the Protocol, which was drawn up! 


in German, Italian, Japanese, and Serb, each text being valid. 
Ribbentrop gave the Yugoslav Premier two letters; the first stated 


that “the German Government reaffirms its determination to respect at | 


all times the sovereignty and territorial integrity of Yugoslavia’, and 
the second stated that he “confirmed the agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the Axis Powers and the Yugoslav Government that during the 
war the Governments of the Axis Powers will not make an demande on 
Yugoslavia to allow the passage or the transit of troops yeh Yugo- 
slav territory”. (No information as to the agreement referred to was 
published). Hitler received the two Ministers efter the ceremony, which 
was attended by Ciano and the Japanese Ambassador. 

M. Tsvetkovitch made a speech, which was broadcast, stating that 
the chief, and almost the only, aim of Yugoslavia was the maintenance 


of peace for the people and the ey ere of their security. The 
Government's efforts were directed and foremost towards the 


\ 


| 
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consolidation of friendly relations with their neighbours, to secure 

ce on the frontier and freedom, independence, and unity. With 

reat Germany they had had excellent relations, marked by friendship 
and complete confidence. 

Yugoslavia’s vital interests demanded that south-eastern Europe 
should be preserved from an extension of the war, and her economic 
position strengthened by cooperation throughout the Continent and 
also by cooperation preparing the way for European peace. By joining 
the Pact Yugoslavia had the purpose of ensuring her peaceful future in 
cooperation with Germany, Italy, and Japan. i 

Ribbentrop said, “Gentlemen, with iron legality, here beneath our 
eyes to-day, in the middle of war, the new order in Europe and East 
Asia is being carried through. While through the statecraft and the un- 
folding power of our ally, T the contours of the new order in East 
Asia ... are becoming clearer and clearer, it has been the effort of the 
Axis... to rally the States of Europe to the idea of a new and just order”. 

The adherence of Yugoslavia was of particular importance, since 
England had always thought she could “‘mobilize that country against 
this new order by interfering in her inner policy with certain forces of 
this State in a crooked intrigue engineered by England”. Even in the 
past few days attempts at interference on the part of English and 
American circles in the politics of Yugoslavia had been made. In 
conclusion he said: 

“The Balkans have always been a special field of activity for foreign 
influences. Germany, herself, I declare most solemmly, has no territorial 
or political interests in these areas. Her immediate aim is only to pre- 
vent any foreign Power from taking advantage of these countries for an 
extension of the war, but her final aim will be exclusively to help in the 
introduction of an order that will pacify justly and reasonably this 
important corner of Europe, and lead to the benefit and prosperity of 
all...” 

It was announced in Berlin that the area of operations round Great 
Britain had been extended to include the waters round Iceland, as far as 
the Greenland coast. The reason was “‘the illegal occupation of Iceland 
by British troops”. 

Report of food barter arrangement with the Vichy Government. 
Ses France.) 

. March 26.—The Japanese Foreign Minister arrived in Berlin and was 
i met by Ribbentrop. All places of business except food shops were 
) closed at 2 p.m , “thus enabling’’, according to the press, “everyone to 
t take part in the welcome of the great Japanese statesman”. 

| Mr. Matsuoka told a correspondent of Angriff that when, early in 

1939, he returned home from Geneva he went away fishing for 6 months 
' for solitude and reflection. Afterwards he returned to Tokyo “firmly 
} convinced that Great Britain and America would eternally ou 
Japan's rise in the Far East: consequently our only place is by ~ 
! many’s side. Since then I have never changed my opinion; that was 
| why we fought on until the Tripartite Pact was signed. We want nothing 
l from America and leave them alone. They should follow our example 
and leave us alone.” 
| Mr. Matsuoka also issued a message to the German people, to whom 
he said “the Japanese nation will be with you in joy and sorrow. It has 
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implicit faith in the great perso p of the Führer and the eminent 
qualities of the German people ... We must live in the future and not 
in the past. The ideal dear to the ‘Japanese above all things is embodied 
in the Nakho Ichio, that harmonious world community with room for 
all nations, in which they can realize their wishes and fulfil their 
missions. This ideal... is the basis of the Tripartite Pact....” 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the ceremony in Vienna, said 
Bo aide reached her decision after calm and pol ed reflection, 

influenced by Anglo-Saxon bluff. ... England ered another 
diplomatic Dunkirk; it will not be the last”. The VdlRischer Beo- 
bachter declared that “neither the methods of the British nor the 
crude and extravagant politics of Mr. Roosevelt are able to prevent the 
war from reaching its climax”. 

The D.A.Z. published an interview with M. Tsvetkovitch, who said 
he had “determined on an understanding with Germany since the 
Berchtesgaden conversations”, and that the natural and unequivocal 
recognition of the concrete interests and rights of Yugoslavia from the 
. Adriatic to the Aegean had resulted in the final decision of responsible 
men in Belgrade in favour of the new Europe. 

March 27.—Hitler received Mr. Matsuoka for a talk of 2 
and Ribbentrop discussed questions of co-operation with him for 
several hours. Diplomatische Korrespondenx stated that Mr. Matsuoka 
realized that Japan could not establish a new order in East Asia without 
a eae, n Powers pursuing similar aims elsewhere. 

ireless bulletins stated that he had declared that the Japanese 
a would remain on the side of the Germans in any circumstances. 
rrespondents in Berlin of Japanese papers Mr. Matsuoka was 
reported to have said that he was only making pe contacts and 
“nothing else”. Report in the Asaki from its lin correspondent. 


ce : 

ag Sa radio said “A military took place in Yugoslavia 
in the small hours of this morning. e minor King Peter took over 
aan A T E E ee care = a 

imovitch with the formation of a new 


The Baia wielen ienet a veniae Cut the Genin Ays 


ready to intervene if the activities of ‘‘malcontent’” elements a 
Yugoslavia should give rise to disorders. 

March 28.—Mr. Matsuoka saw Ribben and Funk, the Minister 
of Economics. Report of presentation of Note to the Yugoslav 
Government demanding written reply to question whether they 

the Vienna signature as ‘biting i bee Yugoslavia.) 
ireless reports of the change in Yugoslavia referred to it as the 
work of schoolboys and i ibles. 

The News Agency Ara that in Yugoslavia “Germans were 
assaulted in the strests, and exhibits in the German travel bureau 
were smashed. The bureau of the German-Slovene cultural organiza- 
tion was ransacked”. 

March 29.—Mr. Matsuoka left for Rome. The Berlin wireless 
broadcast a report that “Berlin circles” had intimated that if “order” 
was not restored in Yugoslavia that country must expect some kind 
of action by Germany. Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse denounced, to 
the foreign press, anti-German demonstrations by “Belgrade mobs and 
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terrorists”. The Münchener Neueste Nachrichten stated that Mr, 
Matsuoka was given orders by Hitler to provoke an incident with 
Great Britain. Actions against her had already been determined, and 
“the Japanese statesmen are no longer free to decide the manner in 
which these actions must be carried out”, it declared. Hesitation would 
be to Japan’s disadvantage, making her position all the harder when 
the inevitable clash happened in the Pacific. Japan must realize the 
vital need of occupying British strategic points in the Far East by 
force before the American Fleet arrived to take them over itself. 

The naval correspondent of the paper said the Japanese must 
move now, while the British Fleet was occupied elsewhere. ‘‘Once 
free of the danger of Singapore”, he added, “Japan need no longer 
fear an attack from the American Fleet. After such developments 
the United States would not be able to risk a war with Japan.” 

The wireless bulletins attributed the events in Yugoslavia and the 
demonstrations against Germans to terrorists and Serbian street gangs. 

March 30.—The Berlin radio, quoting news reaching Lisbon from 
Freetown, West Africa, reported that 20 British warships were 
concentrated outside the port, suggesting a “possible British attack” 
on Dakar. The Vichy Government was taking precautions against 
this, and about 40 French warships were at Casablanca. 

March 31.—COfficials at the Wie told the press that the 
Yugoslav Government had sent a statement on foreign policy, but had 
not yet replied to their demand for a statement of their attitude towards 
the Pact, and declared that “the Yugoslav Government and all Yugo- 
slav quarters must realize that our gen erosity must come to an end one 
day”. “It is not our custom’’, they Padded. to allow our foreign policy 
to þe dictated by uncontrolled groups in the streets of Belgrade or by 
anonymous foreign Powers.” 

Of the seizure of ships in U.S. ports they said that until the question 
was thoroughly examined they were unable to say anything about 
possible reprisals, adding, ‘‘This may possibly be an event of historical 

cance. 

The Yugoslav Minister left for Belgrade. 

Many rts of anti-German outrages in Yugoslavia appeared in 
the , Including stories that refugees arriving in Rumania told of 
. terrible experiences, the plundering of German shops, burning of 
farms, etc. 

A semi-official statement declared that ‘ 
the Three-Power Pact and thereby le teea ptt nae 

uibbles about ratification or non-ratification are consequently super- 

uous,” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

March 18.—Mr. Churchill’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch. (Ses 
Spectal S 

The Admiralty announced that the losses for the week aided March 
9 were 20 British ships, of 84,244 tons, and 5 Allied, 14,588 tons, a total 
of 98,832 tons. The fe for the previous week for British ahips were 
amended to 19 ships, of 96,417 tons, reducing the total loss to 141,314 
tons, 
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It was learnt that the American ee 
in line with British, Dominion, and 
fighting unit. 

March 19.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government had 
signed with General de Gaulle and the Council of Defence of the French 
Empire two agreements, one providing for the credits necessary for 
fmancing the Free French war effort, and the other dealing with 
financial and foreign exchange questions between the British Empire 
and the parts of th French Empire which had refused to accept the 
armistice. It fixed the rate of exchange of the colonial franc at 176.625 
to the £. 

A ite ee was issued, Cmd. 6258, explaining the ure 
under which industrial firms could apply for registration as “nucleus” 
firms under the operation of the Limitation of Supplies Orders. 

Mr. Butler stated in Parliament that delegations of the German 
Armistice Commission were established in Algiers, Tunis, and the 
French Zone in Morocco. That in Casablanca was said to number about 
60 and included members of the German Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Butler, m a written answer to a Parliamentary question said that 
the estimated amount paid by occupied countries to te the German 
armies of occupation in France, Norway, Denmark, ium, and 
Holland was £1,050 million a year—more than 8 times the maximum 
annual demand from Germany ever contemplated under the Young 
Plan. France was paying {827 million a year, to £20 a head; 
Norway, £68 million, or {25 a head; Denmark, {26 million, or a 
head; Reigium, £75 million, or {8 a head; and Holland, £54 ion, 
or £6 a head. : 

addition Germany received certain amounts from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. From all of them Germany 
received more goods than she sent them in return, and the difference 
was paid for in blocked marks from which no benefit was, or was likely 
to be, derived. Under this heading the total annual loss might be 
estimated at about £100 million. 





e Squadron had taken its place 
ied fighter pilots, as a complete 


In reply to ieee about the safety of Italian civilians in East ' 


Africa Mr. Butler said that any suggestion for securing the safety of 
these persons would have to come from the Italians, and no such 
suggestion had reached the Government. “To any case it will be clear, 


that while operations are actively proceeding his jesty’s Forces can ', 


do nothing to protect non-combatants behind the enemy lines who 
ee in certain circumstances be menaced by tte collapse of internal 
order. It is the duty of the enemy High Command to ensure the 
protection of such ns.’ 

March 21.—The Red Cross and St. John Fund passed the total of 
£5 million. 

March 23.—The Minister of Aircraft Production, in a broadcast, an- 
nounced that they now had more bombers and fighters than at an 
previous date. Production in February was a record, and the ine 
output was also very fme. As to research more development work had 
been done in the 9 months than ever before, and 6 new of 
aircraft had been brought into operation: Beaufighter, Fulmar, irl- 
wind, Stirling, Halifax, and Manchester. It was revealed that the 

ini was now receiving deliveries of 4-engined aircraft from 


\ 


| 
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America, the first of the type being the Liberator, a long-range heavy 
bomber. 

The day was observed as a National Day of Prayer throughout the 
country and in all countries of the Empire. 

March 24.—The Ministry of Labour announced that men bom 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1903, both dates inclusive, would register 
on April 12. As an alternative to mili service they might join the 
Police War Reserve, the Auxiliary Fire ice, or first-aid parties of 
the Civil Defence services. 

March 25.—Lord Croft stated in the House of Lords that British 
casualties in Africa up to Feb. 23 totalled only 2,966, of whom 604 
were killed. The Italian casualties were over 200,000, of whom 180,000 
were prisoners. . 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week 
ended March 16 were 17 British vessels, of 60,670 tons, and 6 allied, 
of 11,103 tons, a total of 71,773 tons. It was also announced that in the 
past 5 weeks enemy losses totalled about 300,000 tons either by 
capture, scuttling, or sinkin é- Total enemy losses to date were about 
1,449,000 iene E and 790,000 tons Italjan. Neutral shipping 
under enemy control had lost 62,000 tons or more. 

Mr. Churchill’s message to the Greek people. (Ses Greece.) Lord 
Halifax’s speech at the Pilgrims’ Dinner. (See U.S.A.) 

The King sent a message to the King of the Hellenes on the occasion 
of the anniversary of Greek independence, with his heartfelt con- 
gtatulations on the great accomplishments of the Greek people and 
warmest wishes for continued success. 

March 26.—Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that when it 
appeared that the action taken by Yugoslavia was imminent the 
Minist er at Belgrade addressed a Note to the Government in which the 
British Government “‘indicated that they had been led emphatically to 
believe that no action could or would be taken by that Government 
capable of harming or of making serious difficulties for the nations 
upholding the cause which, they were assured, the people of Yugo- 
slavia regarded as their own. HM. Government had therefore been 
shocked to learn that Yugoslavia now suddenly contemplated the 
signature of an agreement by which she not only abandoned her 
neutral attitude, but apparently entered the very system of Great 

_ Britain’s enemies. ... 
“The Yugoslav Government must be well aware that, in adhering 
; tothe Tripartite Pact, they have opened the way to Germany’s familiar 
methods of infiltration and intimidation, which would gradually 
} imperil the free existence of Yugoslavia as an independent State. The 
{ responsibility for the results of their present decision rests squarely 
|} upon the shoulders of the Yugoslav Government.” 

Lord Halifax’s press conference in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Amery broadcast an appeal to the Yugoslav people in Serb 
in which he recalled his service with the Serbian forces in the last 
war and said this perhaps entitled him to ask a frank question: “Will 

Yugoslavia sell her honour and your liberty for a German promise?”’ 
He reminded them that Hitler invariably treated every concession as 
a stepping stone for bigger demands; also, would his poe to respect 
the integrity of the country, he asked, prevent him from setting 


we 
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Croats against Serbs, and tearing Slovenes from both? He had not 

ces the integrity of their frontiers against Hungarians or 
ulgarians; he had promised their Ministers an outlet to Salonika, but 

what good would that be when Macedonia was in Bulgarian hands? 

In 1914 they were only 5 million people against 50 million, but they 
held the Austrians at bay for 15 months. Afterwards, ing and 
frozen, but unconquerable, they retired and waited 3 years in exile for 
their reward—freedom in a t Yugoslavia. Were all their sacrifices 
now to be thrown away? Then, they believed in the righteousness of 
the British cause; they also believed in Britain’s final victory. Others 
were dazzled by Germany’s initial successes, and “you know”, he said, 
“how dearly they paid for their miscalculation and their treachery. 
They are making the same mistake to-day.... Why should you, who 
knew so much better, now imitate their mistake? What will be your 
position when we have won? For we shall win”. 

It was not too late. The Government was a democratic government, 
and “it cannot claim the right to sign away the honour and inde- 
pendence of 16 million people against their ...” It was the ay 
of the Government to consult the people before the Pact was ratifi 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, described the 
shee oni of the functions of the Mendoub at Tangier on March 16 
and the installation of the German Consulate-General in the Mendoubia, 
and said these developments primarily concerned the French and 
Spanish Governments. Since no direct British interest was involved 
the action could not be regarded as inconsistent with the recent 
Ube Neca arrangement between the Government and the Spanish 

vernment. He cited the reservatians made as stated in his reply 
of Feb. 26. - 

March 27.—The Agreement leasing certain Atlantic bases to the 
United States was signed in London by Mr. Churchill and other 
Ministers, Mr. Winant, and the High Commissioner for Canada. 


Mr. Churchill, ing at a meeting of the National Union of . 
Conservative and Unionist Associations in London, said, “I have great ' 


news for you and for the whole country. Early this morning the ' 


Yugoslav nation found its soul. A revolution has taken place in 
Belgrade and the Ministers who but yesterday signed away the honour 


and freedom of their country are reported to be under arrest. Thig 


patriotic movement arises from the wrath of a valiant and warlike 


race at their Deae being betrayed by the weakness of its rulers and | 
o 


the foul intrigues of the Axis Powers. We may therefore cherish the 
hope ...that a Government will be formed worthy to defend the 
freedom and integrity of their country. Such a Government... will 
receive from the British Empire and, I doubt not, in its own way, 
from the United States, all possible aid and succour....” 

In a second speech at a luncheon Mr. Churchill said he believed it 
was reasonable to expect that there would be a Government in Yugo- 
slavia which would repudiate the Pact with Germany and would be 
ready to defend the honon? and the frontiers of Yugoslavia ‘against 
aggression. “If that be so”, he said, “Great Britain will recognize that 
Government. Great Britain will give all the aid in her power to those 
who are defending their native lands, the heroic Greeks, the Turks if 
they are attacked.” 
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March 28.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that 
28,859 persons had been killed in air raids and 40,166 seriously wounded. 
The number of soldiers killed was about one fiftieth of that number. 
The total strength of the A.R.P., A.F.S., and Police and Casualty 
Services was over 1,750,000, all built up and paid for by civilians. 

March 31.—The financial year aided with an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of {2,458 million. Ordinary revenue was £1,408,900,000, 
and expenditure, £3,887,200,000. Public subscriptions to national 
savings certificates, defence bonds, etc., during the year provided 
£1,063,500,000 towards the deficit. The floating debt was increased 
to £1,324 million. . 

Income Tax yielded £523,940,000, and Customs and Excise £529 
million. Surtax yielded £76 million. Of the expenditure, £3,220 million 
was for the war. 


GREECE 
March 18.—The King issued an Order of the Day to the forces in 
which he congratulated them on their determination and endurance, 
which had enabled them not only to hold a numerically superior 
enemy, but to deal him severe blows, and teach him one more lesson 
of what Greek rey and courage were capable. They had won 
because right was on their side, and because they had opposed the 
enemy’s tanks and machines with breasts of steel and a will of granite. 
He thanked them, and said, “you may rest assured that every Greek 
conscience is inspired and guided by the unshaken determination to 
guard the honour and freedom of Greece at all costs”. 
March 21.—M. Stoyadinovitch arrived in Athens. : 
March 24.—The Athens wireless, in a message to Yugoslavs in Serb, ` 
said the Greeks refused to believe it ible for the land of Kara- 
georgevitch to accept a clause s0 kailang (as that referring to the 
passage of German munitions and wounded through the country). 
‘The Greek people”, it said, “regard the future calmly, convinced that 
the brave Serbian people... will never let their glorious history be 
blackened by an act Shick they regard as a stab in the back for an 
ally.” 
Authoritative circles in Athens stated that Greece would consider 
the acceptance of demands for the free passage of wounded and war 
_ material acrpss Yugoslavia as an act which would make void Yugoslav 
' claims to neutrality, and which would at the same time be hostile 
‘ towards Greece. ; 
1 March 25.—The 120th anniversary of the war of independence was 
| celebrated throughout the country. The Prime Minister, in an address 
/ to the Youth Movement, said that, as a revolt in 1821 began the eman- 
f cipation of Europe from the rule of the Sultans, so the present war 
' meant the dawn of the liberation of Europe from a mechanized tyranny. 
| “The same divine spirit moves us,” he said, as in 1821, and “‘at this 
hour, when new threats are discerned on the horizon, you shall swear 
to uphold the sacred flame.” P 
It was announced in Athens that the Government had received 
messages from Mr. Churchill, President Inönü, M. Sarajoglu, and 
| Marshal Chakmak. Mr. Churchill said he wished to add one brief 
, tribute to those which the whole civilized world was paying to the 
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valour of the nations. In 1821 all that was noblest in England strove 
in the cause of Greek independence, and to-day that epic erica 
was being repeated against greater odds, but with equal courage and no 
less certainty of success. “We in England know that the cause for 
which Byron died is a sacred cause: we are resolved to sustain it.” 
March 30.—The press reported that up to March 16 the Italian 
losses in Albania included 23,820 taken prisoner, and 256 aircraft 
destroyed. 
March 31.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in Athens. 
Survivors from the Italian warships were landed at the Piraeus, 
and included men from the crews of 4 destroyers. 


HUNGARY 

March 21.—The Foreign Minister in Germany, and talk with Hitler 
and pagoda epee’) 

March 22.— arrived back in Budapest and said he 
returned “with the est conviction that Hungarian relations with 
Germany are based on the most secure foundations”. 

March 23.—The first direct train since 1914 arrived in Budapest 
from Russia, bringing 56 Hungarian flags captured by the Russians 
in 1849. : 

March 29.—It was learnt that Germany was demanding that part 
of the wheat-growimg areas should be turned over to the cultivation 
of the soya bean. l : 


INDIA 

March 18.—The Chamber of Princes closed its session after adopting 
two resolutions, one reiterating their determination to continue to 
put forth their best efforts for winning the war, and the other urging 
the Viceroy to associate the Indian States with the war activities of 
the Government by reviving the British Government’s proposal to 
establish a war advisory council for the purpose of enabling the States 
to collaborate with Provincial Governments in the prosecution of the 
war. 
March 21.—It was announced that a Central Provision Office under 
military control was being established in Delhi to collaborate with the 
Eastern Group Supply Council in meeting the demands for war supplieg 
of all the countries in the Eastern Group area. Ki 





March 22.—According to reports reaching Singapore Japanese 
aircraft were using Saigon: aerodrome freely, regardless 


\ 

of French | 

objections. \ 
arch 24.—Detachments of colonial troops from France were \ 
reported to have reached Saigon, with supplies of munitions. | 
is | 


March 21.—The Foreign Minister stated that the “frank and sincere’ 
talks he had with Mr. Eden’had been reassuring to both parties, and | 
“the survey confirmed the necessity of cooperation within the limits 
of the Anglo- Treaty”. (He had met Mr. in Cairo on March 8.) ! 

March 27.—The Foreign Minister stated in Parliament that the | 
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Government su ported Syria’s claim to independence and that they 
would counsel France to settle the claim peaceably. 


ITALY 

March 19.—Statement in British Parliament regarding safety of 
Italian non-combatants in East Africa. (See Great Britain.) 

Rome radio announced that “after a week of useless attempts the 
Greeks have finally given up their attack. They have wasted 2 entire 
divisions and lost some 50 to 60 per cent of their original str ce 

March 23>—Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the troops, said “If by a 

te coincidence the Anglo-Saxon nations should win we need 
not have any doubt about what kind of peace they would dictate 
and impose on us. They would try to squeeze the last drop of blood 
out of the vanquished nations and make them work th ves to the 
bone.” He assured them, however, that the Axis nations and those of 
the Tripartite Pact would win in the end “‘because their aims are 
just”, and went on, “Germany, Italy, and Japan represent the tears ot 
the negroes working i in British mines and those of the Indians . 

March 25.—The resignation of Marshal Graziani, at his own request, 
was announced. General Garibaldi was appointed Governor of Libya 
and Commander of the Northern African Forces, and General Roatta 
was appointed Chief of the General Staff. 

March 27.—The Rome radio stated that “the Ministerial crisis in 
Belgrade shows that Britain does not intend to diminish her activities. 
She reacts with violence against realities and the situation which had 
developed”. 

March 30.—Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the forces, said they must 
admit that the position of the African Empire had become “‘more 
delicate”, but never had Italy felt so certain that in the centuries to 
come she would secure domination in Africa. 

The wireless bulletins reporting developments in Yugoslavia 
announced that uniformed soldiers had been part in the “riots”. 

March 31.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Rome. Gayda, in his paper 
said his visit was connected with the war plans of the Axis, and had 
occurred at a particularly crucial phase when possible “developments” 
were under consideration. 

, The Rome wireless, in reporting the naval battle, stated that “a 
British heavy cruiser received a full broadside from the Italian heaviest 
guns and sank”. 


| March 18—The Army gave formal support to the Imperial Rule 
j Association (the new party modelled on Fascist lines) by ordering 
reservists to join it and become its “propelling force”. The Association 
‘had been criticized in the Diet, and the Government then stated that 
lit was to be a non-political body and subject to ordinary police 
- regulations. 
~ March 23.—Mr. Matsuoka in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

March 24.—Mr. Matsuoka’s meeting with MM. Stalin and Molotoff 
and statement to the press. (See U.S.S.R.) Messages from correspon- 
dents in Moscow pointed‘out that Mr. Matsuoka was the first Japanese 
statesman to be received by Stalin since 1928. 
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The Asahs, a a message from Berlin, stated that Germany ed 
much from the rôle to be played in the future by the Japanese Navy, 
and added, “What Hitler hopes from Japan on the eve of the decisive 
battle with Great Britain is clearly discerned”. 

March W.—The Asahi stated that Ja expected much from 
Mr. Matsuoka’s talks in Berlin, and honed te would exchange views 
unreservedly on the question of the success or failure of a German 
invasion of England, which was the main question in tke European 
war, on the counter-measures of Japan, Germany, and Italy in view of 
America’s action, and on Japanese-German policy towards Russia. 
“He must not make a mi , it declared, “in forming his judgment 
on the existing situation in Europe, including the question of the 
Soviet Union and its outlook.” 

Mr. Matsuoka’s talks with Ribbentrop and Funk. (Ses Germany.) 

March 29.—The Yomiuri stated that Mr. Matsuoka had gone to 
Berlin not “to brush up the alliance”, but simply to have heart to 
heart talks and to seek a “moral understanding”. The Tripartite Pact, 
it declared, was an instrument of peace, ne “not a shadow of 
offensive provision against any country”, and its character would not 


be by the Berlin talks. 
March 31.—Mr. Matsuoka in Rome. (Ses Italy.) 
LIBYA 


March 20.—It was announced that 8 British inspectors from the 
Palestine Police had arrived in Cyrenaica to organize the police system. 


MALAYA 


Marck 30.—It was announced that strong reinforcements had 
arrived in the country, including some famous Indian regiments 
and R.A.F. personnel from Great Britain. The C.-in-C., Far East, 
stated that it was a cause of considerable satisfaction that the 
situation in other theatres of war was so favourable that forces’ 
from the U.K. could not only be spared but transported safely from 
so far. , i 


THE NETHERLANDS 3 


March 20.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast an address to the nation ` 
in which she said all their thoughts, their will, and their activity were! 
now directed towards one aim—victory, and the same joint activity | 
must be directed towards the creation of their future. In this way they | 
would continue the course they were following with a tenacity worthy | 
of their forefathers, who defeated Spain after a struggle of 80 years. } 

Great times lay ahead of them. They would have to repair material, ' 
damage, undo the results of the enemy’s assaults on their spiritual, | 
cultural, and scientific life, and, in reshaping political institutions, to \ 
take into account the changed circumstances and iences of recent . 
times. As soon as ible after the liberation new foundations would 
have to be laid. Referring to the Italian defeats and the help from 
America “in this mighty spiritual struggle” she said, “thus we can 
distinguish the dawn of victory”, i 


\ 
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It was learnt that the Reich Commissioner had ordered that the 
fines im on Amsterdam and other cities must be paid within 
6 weeks by citizens with an income of over £1,000 a year. 

March 21.—German sources announced that the Reich Commissioner 
had threatened the country that martial Jaw would be imposed every- 
where if necessary for the maintenance of order. The German High 
Court of Justice would act as Court-martial, according to the principles 
laid down for special Courts in Germany. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

March 20.—The shipyards at Sourabaya were stated to be turning 
out a fleet of “mosquito” boats, with a speed of 40 knots and carrying 
torpedoes. They were also overhauling submarines. Large numbers of 
men were being trained in the naval flying schools. 


NEW ZEALAND 

March 18.—A civic reception was given at Auckland to a large body 
of officers and men from U.S. warships visiting the port. 

March 20.—The U.S. squadron left Auckland. 


NORWAY 


March 18.—It was understood, from German announcements, that 
German was to replace English as the first foreign language in the 
schools. Reports from Swedish sources stated that many arrests had 
been made at Fredrikstad and Sarpsborg, in Southern Norway, during 
disturbances which arose out of demonstrations by Hirdmen. 

March 20.—The Quisling Government gave the Nasjonal Samling 
a free hand to take reprisals against anti-quisling Norwegians, by 
stating that no legal proceedings would be allowed against members 
of the Party for reprisals which they considered necessary when pro- 
voked by their opponents. The State Advocate, announcing this, said 
that moral and physical terrorism by opposition supporters had 
reached such a pomt that the harassed Nasjonal Samling Party must 
be allowed to retaliate. 

The Police Minister, Lie, announced that 1,500 policemen were now 


_ members of the Party. 


Germans were reported to be buying large numbers of horses, paying 
higi prios, in paper money. 

e quisling papers complained that people in south Norway were 
subscribing to pay the fine imposed on the Lofoten inbabitants, and 
one paper ascribed this to a weakness of character which was inducing 
them to help the “miscreants who sold their coun en for English 
gold”. It was unbelievable that they should condone “kidnapping 
and arson in the name of liberty, fraternity, and human love”, but 
unfortunately this was a fact. 

March 26.—It was learnt that Terboven had issued a proclamation, 
which was posted up all over the country, imposing the death penal 
for all forms of service to Englishmen or to citizens of the Briti 
Empire, witi other penalties, even death sentences, for offences such 
as attempts to incite German soldiers to slackness or im any way 
weaken their will to fight, and for attempts to leave the country by sea. 

E 
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POLAND 

March 19.—Reports from German-occupied Poland stated that the 
country was 400,000 tons of grain short of the normal supply, that 
the sugar consumption was 50 per cent below normal, that tie regular 
‘supplies of fats were less than a fifth of the normal, and that the 
production of potatoes and other vegetables was very small. 

It was also reported that German settlers and Ukrainians were 
given 5 times as much butter as Poles, who, in general, got only what 
was left when the Germans had been supplied. The position was 

vated by the influx of about a million Bales expelled western 
Poland, the German military and police forces, and the German 
civilians taking refuge from British air raids. 
PORTUGAL 

March 28.—It was announced that military establishments oversea 
bhi E Orr hae ty ag a rani Ta 
gone to the Azores, and that the garrisons in Angola and Mozambique 
were being fully maintained. : 


RUMANIA j 

March 21.—A General Staff commmentqué ordered all reservists not 
yet mobilized to report to their units in TIE, 

March 25.—General Antonescu, speaking in Bucarest, said “Never 
will there be peace in this corner of Europe, nor real justice in the world 
‘80 jong. as the Rumanian people do not have their wrongs righted, or 
right them themselves. But justice will be done. All those who have lives 
to offer in sacrifice, that is, all the soldiers of the country, ee 
myself, proclaim this through my voice. Neither I nor the people o 
Rumania accept, or ever will accept as definite the situation which 
I found and which I was compelled then to accept.” 


SAUDI ARABIA 
March 29.—The Government issued, through the Legation in 
Cairo, a communiqué “flatly denying” a report broadcast by the Bari 


radio that British forces had occupied the Farasan Islands and that ` 


the Government had protested to the British Legation. 
SWEDEN 


March 19.—The Handelstdning of Gothenberg, deploring the ' 


German policy of reprisals in Norway, said it was the sowing of dragon’s 
teeth, adding “the crop is being watered with hate’. It also wrote, 
“Listen in the evenings to the boom of Big Ben. Its mighty sonorous 
voice sounds like a hymn of freedom and justice”. 


SYRIA 

March 21.—Reports from German sources stated that the High 
Commissioner had been conducting negotiations with local political 
leaders for the formation of a new Government, but without success. 
The Nationalist block was reported to be demanding the abolition of 
the press censorship, the release of political prisoners, the unifying of 
Syria by discontinuing the separate Governorships of the Jebel 
Druse and Alawite, the removal of the existing nominal Govern- 
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ment. (Since the war began the Ministers had been merely figureheads 
of Departments.) It demanded a Government under the ex-Premier 
Atta Elayoubi Bey, which should be responsible for supplies and 





, security, instead of France. 


soe 
~ 


March 22.—Martial law was proclaimed in several cities. 

March 28.—. ents were announced for the resumption, 
under control, of e with Palestine and t. Rioting was reported 
at Damascus when demonstrators demanded independence for the 
country. French troops fired on the crowd (according to reports 
reaching Vichy) and clashes also occurred at Beirut, Homs, and Aleppo. 

The Mufti of Jerusalem was believed to be in touch with Axis agents 
who were fomenting unrest in the country. 

March 29.—A general strike in support of the claim to independence 
was reported to have begun in Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, and Hama, 
and es were stated to have occurred between French and 
Senegalese troops and demonstrators, resulting in 6 Syrians being killed. 

March 31.—Strikes continued in several towns, and reports from 

tian sources stated that the High Commissioner’s talks with the 
Nationalist leaders had broken down completely, as even the Moderates 
were insisting on the fulfilment of the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936 
(which had never been ratified by France). 


TANGIER 

March 20.—A meeting was held of a section of the Moorish Nation- 
alist Party at which the treatment of the Moors under the Khalifa’s 
jurisdiction was extolled (at the expense of that of the Sultan), in the 

tench zone. 

March 21.—The Spanish authorities ordered a public holiday for 
reception of the Khalifa, the Sultan of Morocco’s representative from 
Tetuan. (The Khalifa was controlled by the Spaniards) Reports from 
American sources stated that the number of Spanish troops in the 
Coy was being steadily increased, and Moorish soldiers replaced by 


TURKEY 
March 18.—The Foreign Ministers meeting with Mr. Eden at 
icosia, (See C .) 
March 19.—M. Sarajoglu, in an interview for the Greek press, said 


, “We shall have a common victory. Meanwhile we are rejoicing at 
* your victories as if they were our own. The deeds of the Greeks are 


magnificent . . . I am optimistic about the future . . . We shall probably 
have to go through new trials, but this matters little to our people... 
Greece was the most innocent State to fall a victim to unjust aggres- 
sion... .” 

March 20.—On leaving Cyprus M. Sarajoglu telegraphed to Mr. 
Eden saying he wished “to reiterate to your Excellency the very 
sincere assurance of my deep friendship. I also wish to add that our 
meeting has enabled us to affirm once again the perfect identity of 
views existing between us”. 

March 22,—It was stated in Angora that the Government had been 
assured by the Soviet Government that they would do nothing to 
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embarrass Turkey should her relations with any third Power grow 
rapidly worse. 

March 24.—A communiqué issued in Istanbul stated that after news 
had appeared in the foreign press that if Turkey were involved in war 
the Soviet Union would take advantage of her difficulties to attack her 
in turn, the Soviet Government had informed Turkey in this connection: 
“(1) Such news does not in any way coincide with the attitude of the 
Soviet Government; (2) In case Turkey should resist aggression and 
should find herself forced into war for the defence of her territory 
Turkey could then, in accordance with the Non-Ageression Pact 
between her and the U.S.S.R., count on the complete understanding 
and neutrality of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Government had expressed most sincere thanks for that declara- 
tion and had let it be known that, should the U.S.S.R. find itself in a 
similar situation it could count on the complete understanding and 
neutrality of Turkey. . 

March 31.—The Angora radio stated that during his visit to Berlin 
Mr, Matsuoka told the Axis that the launchmg of an offensive in the 
Far East at present was most inopportune. 


U.S.A. 

March 18.—Mr. Winant’s speech at the Pilgrims’ lunch. (See 
Special Summary.) 

The Appropriations Committee sent the “Aid to Britain” Bill (as 
the Lease al Lend Bill was generally called) to the floor of the House 
of Representatives, with the admonition that the United States must 
move “wholeheartedly, enthusiastically, and expeditiously’ to become 
the “arsenal and storehouse” for the beleaguered democracies, lest it 
be stamped as a ‘‘faltering welsher’’. 

CoL Donovan arrived back in New York and told the press that he 
had “‘seen the interplay of various forces, including economic, political, 
military, and moral”. He hoped from what he had seen that he had 
learned something that would be of help to America in its defence 
effort. f 

The Irish Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence and the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister arrived in New York. Mr. Van Kleffens, when 


asked about unrest in Holland, reminded reporters that dictators had, 


always played a losing game with the Dutch. 

The Navy ordered submarine training operations in an area extend- 
ing from Long Island Sound to Florida, and directed that the opera- 
tions in Long d Sound should include anti-aircraft firing exercises. 

The Secretary of the Navy statėd that Great Britain had asked, 
since the enactment of the Aid to Britain Bill, for permission to use 
American Navy yards for repair of war-damaged ships. He also said 
that the Navy’s first aid would be to supply light surface vessels 
such as submarine chasers, m.t.b.s, etc. 

House of Representatives passed the Bill appropriating $7,000 
million for the purposes of the Act, by 337 votes to 55. 

March 19.—An agreement was signed with Canada for the immediate 
development of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River Seaway 
and Power project.. President Roosevelt stated that the development 
was a matter of “vital necessity” for defence, and was directly associated 
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with the nation’s determination to supply aid to Britain and the 
British Commonwealth. 

The cost of the work was estimated at $266,170,000, to be divided 
between the two countries. 

President Roosevelt set up a National Mediation Board to assist 
in settling labour disputes, with 4 members each to represent labour 
and the employers, and 3 to represent the public. 

The press published prominently a report that a German U-boat 
was somewhere off the North American coast and Mr. Churchill’s 
statement that German battle cruisers had crossed to the American 
side of the Atlantic. 

March 20.—Visit of squadron of the Fleet to Sydney. (See Australia.) 
The Aeroplane stated that 1,600 aircraft were sent to Britain and 
Canada in the second half of 1940, including machines improved to 
meet the demands of the R.A.F. 

It was stated in the Naval Affairs Committee of the House that the 
next 5 battleships to be built would be of 60,000 or 65,000 tons. 

March 21.—The House Appropriations Committee reported favour- 
ably on a Bill authorizing $4,073,810,074 in cash and contract authori- 
zations for the Army and Navy, including funds for new plant projects 
to supply an Army of 4 million men. 

The Chief of Staff, in published evidence before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, stated that delivery of Army and Navy aircraft 
would begin to reach its maximum in October, but would be in good 
progress in April and May. The Army was planning to have 8 
armoured divisions similar to those of the Germans. 

March 22.—Mr. Welles announced that British permission had 
been obtained for 2 vessels carrying flour to unoccupied France as a 
a from the American people to pass through the blockade. The 

our would be distributed under strict control and none of it permitted 
to To into occupied France. 
he Senate Appropriations Committee approved unanimously 
the Bill providing $7,000 million for the purposes of the Act. 

An official of the Maritime Commission stated that about 400 
merchant ships would be built for Britain under the Aid to Britain Act. 

The Immigration Board ruled that 2 German naval officers, who 











had escaped in Canada and reached U.S. territory by crossing the 


frozen St. Lawrence, had surrendered to a patrol board within less 
than 100 yards from the border and so could not be regarded as having 
entered the United States; their status was merely that of persons 
who, seeking admission, were unable to comply with the immigration 
laws. They were therefore sent back to Canada. 

The Department of Justice upheld the action of the Immigration 
Board as being in line with ‘‘well-established immigration practice”. 

March 24.—The Senate, by 67 votes to 9, passed the Bill after 
2 hours’ debate. Evidence given by Mr. Knudsen to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee was published. He said that an additional 
3 million persons would be employed in defence industries ‘before the 
end of the summer, and that 2 million men had obtained jobs in them 
since September. The Director of the Budget told the Committee 
that Great Britain had spent or made contracts for $2,700 million 
worth of defence equipment up to Jan. 1. 
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The Secretary of War told it that the n2eds of other nations, notably 
Greece, had been taken into consideration in fixing the amount of the 
Teias under the Bill at $7,000 milton; that 95 per cent 
of the weapons, etc., to be provided were of a kind that could be used 
by the United States in case they were left alone to defend the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It was announced that an ent had been reached with Canada 
permitting both nations to build army and naval vessels in the 
shipyards of the Great Lakes, on condition that the vessels were not 
for service on the Lakes, that full information was given by each 
country of all vessels to be built, that their armaments were placed 
in such a condition as to be not usable while they were on the fa 
and that rig ideas be removed as soon as completed. 


President Roosevelt signed 2 Bills authorizing naval expenditure 
of $345 million for fortifying Guam and Samoa and other defence 
work, 


March 25.—The President signed an Executive Order freezing 
Yugoslav assets in the United States. (About $32 million of Yugoslav 
Government bonds were held in the country and U.S. investments 
in Yugoslavia amounted to some $4 mill:on.) 

Lord Halifax’s speech at the Pilgrims’ Dinner. (See Specsal 


sre 

March 26.—Mr. Welles said that the Government were studying 
the situation created by Germany’s announcement of the extension 
of the counter-blockade to within 3 miles of Greenland and thus to 
the threshold of the Western Hemisphere. i 

Lord Halifax received the press in New York and, asked what 
Britain was going to do with the tools sent her by America, said it 
was a question for military experts, but the British people were 
confident that by a combination of milizary, naval, air, and blockade 
activities—with American help—they could secure the victory which 
was essential for the peace of the world. 

Britain was not going to lose the war if American help did not 
come fast enough; but the war would take longer. Even if it took 
20 years Britain would win. As to ability to stand up to bombing 
for a long iod, he believed the British ple would stand up 

inst the bombing which the Germans could inflict on them a good 
deal better than he expected the German people to stand up i 
the bombing which the R.A.F., aided and supported by the Americans, 
would increasingly mflict on Germany. 

Of post-war problems he said “I believe your country and mine 
will have to remain awfully close together and may perhaps become 
magnets which will drgw other countries to them. I would not exclude 
Germany if Germany is willing to co-operate with sincerity, with 
good will, and with the intention to be a good hehe or But the 
world will not be prepared to take any more risks about Germany. 
We do not seek a vindictive peace. We do not want any territorial 
gains. But we are going to see that steps are taken to insure the 
world eet a Tepetition of this affair at the hands of Germany.”’ 

The State De ent telegraphed to Admiral Leahy for a full 
report on the food agreement between Vichy and the German authorities 
in Paris. 


aaia a A a 
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CoL Donovan broadcast an account of his travels in which he said 
that England was much stronger than when he saw her in the black 
days after the fall of Dunkirk, and each week the situation improved, 
but not until 1942 would she be fully armed. Of the other places he 
said: At Gibraltar he saw how strongly fortified it was and learnt, 
too, of the proposed German intention of seeking to seal up the Straits 
to prevent the passage of British ships, and to do it by striking from 
Spain. Malta still endured after 120 bombings. From Cairo he went 
into the Western Desert where “the British have done a superb job, 
a better job than they have let the world discover. The British made 
the desert their ally. The Italians were afraid of it. They shut them- 
selves up in miniature Maginot Lines, each of which was taken in turn”. 
In Greece he found the soldiers very tough and in good health; it was 
astonishing the jqb they had done. In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia he 
saw the Nazi military machine at work, seeing how it was used not for 

fighting but for intimidation. In Turkey he found the Turks, though 
equipped with madern arms, not yet prepared to carry eut an offensive, 
but proud of being allies of Britain and of being defenders of the gate. 

In Palestine he saw battalions with companies of Jews and Arabs 

together, and in Baghdad saw something of the propaganda the 

Germans were using to incite rebellion in Iraq and Syria. 

Of the Aid to Britain Act he said, “Are we going to deliver the goods? , 
... Are we prepared to take the chance? For there is a chance; there 
is a danger... We must recognize that the danger of attacks exists”. 
The only choice for America was—were they going to resist Hitler or 
note If they were, they must decide in time, while it was still possible 
to do so and others were still alive to stand beside them. 

March 27.—President Roosevelt signed the Appropriation Bill 
for $7,000 million to implement the Aid to Britain Act. Signature 
of the Agreement for leasing British Atlantic bases to the U.S.A. 
(Ses Great Britain.) 

The Government sent, through the Minister in Belgrade, con- 
gratulations to the new Government of Yugoslavia, stating that the 
change in power was a matter for self-congratulation for every liberty- 
loving man and woman; also that President Roosevelt was able, in the 
interest of national defence of the United States, to render effective 
material assistance to nations seeking to preserve their independence 
and E against aggressio , 

Mr. Welles indicated that the early release was probable of the 

‘assets “frozen” when Yugoslavia joined the Axis. The National 
Defence Mediation Board took action to re-open works on strike on 
| the Department of Labour certifying 4 disputes in defence industries 
} which its own conciliators had been unable to settle. 
A Spanish liner left New York with many German passengers, and 
i large numbers of Germans were reported to have left or be leaving 
the country for Europe. 

The Secretary of the Navy and the Director-General of the Office 
of Production Management ordered the Allis Chalmers Co. to re-open 
its Milwaukee factory, which had been closed for 10 days by a C.I.0. 
strike, on the ground that the strike was vitally affecting the delivery 
of Navy orders. They said they were sure the country could rely on 
the patrotic spirit of the workers to resume work.on “vitally needed 
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defence orders”, and negotiations could be continued while the men were 
at work. (The strike held up the building of 25 destroyers.) 

Strikes at other works were reported, and picketing was employed 
at the Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

March 28.—The strike at Bethlehem was settled. 

March 29,—President Roosevelt, in a broadcast, warned the nation 
that foreign propaganda, aimed at discouraging the American people 
and i ing fear in them, was coming “‘in ever-increasing quantities 
with ever-increasing violence”. Nazi‘agents and their innocent dupes 
were Ta to exploit the na love of the people for ; 
and “they have represented themselves as pacifists”, he said, “when 
actually they are serving the most brutal warmongers of all time. 
They have preached ‘Peace, peace’ in the same way as the devil can 
speciously quote the Scriptures”. He reminded his listeners of the 
fate of industrialists in Germany who supported the Nazi movement 
and received their reward in concentration camps or death, and of the 
betrayal of the workers in France by their professed champions, the 
Communists, ple who, for all their declarations, had proved in 
their actions that they cared nothing for the real rights of free labour. 

The history of the nations conquered during the past year showed 
what it meant to live under the Gestapo, and “we Americans have 
announced our determination that with all our resources and all our 
power we shall help those who block the dictators in their march 
towards domination of the world”. 

March 30.—The Secretary of the T ordered Coastguards to 
take ion of all Italian ships in United States territory. Coast- 
Baie boarded 28 Italian ships in the morning to prevent sabotage, 
and also boarded 2 German ships, but did not seize them. The action 
was taken owing to the discovery that in 5 Italian cargo ships the crew 
had seriously damaged the machinery, and it was later found that 20 
ships were damaged. The crews, and those of the German ships, were 
arrested. ' 

March 31.—The State Department received a Note from the German 
ae. protesting against the “seizure” of German ships in U.S. 


po 

Mr. Hull told the , who asked if representations would be made’ 
to the German and Italian Governments about the ships, that “in the 
circumstances our activities speak more effectively than words”. He. 
had not heard anyone question the legality of their action. (It wag, 
taken under a Statute of 1917 designed to prevent damage to American‘ 
ports through the scuttling of ships, fires, explosions, etc.) 


M mM 


U.S.S.R. : ` 

March 22.—Report of assurance to Turkey. (Sss Turkey.) 

March 23.—The Japanese Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow 
and was welcomed by the German and Italian Ambassadors. 

March 24.—Mr. Matsuoka was received by M. Molotoff for a 
2 hours’ conversation at which N. Stalin was present. Mr. Matsuoka 
told the that he found comditions in Russia “vastly improved” 
com with 1932 when he passed through Moscow; the standard 
of living had been raised, while commodities were evidently more 
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plentiful. He also stated that he had fully acquainted the Soviet 
statesmen with his views on not only the possibility but the “‘inevita- 
bility” of friendly relations between the Japanese and Russian peoples. 

Issue of communsqué in Istanbul re Soviet attitude to Turkey in 


the event of on against her. (See Turkey.) 
March 28.—The press reported the events in Yugoslavia at great 
length, and all the wireless bulletins with the news from 


Belgrade. Papers also gave prominence to eral Antonescu’s speech 
of March 25. 


VATICAN CITY 

March 30.—A broadcast statement denounced the Nazi attitude 
to the Church and declared that in Germany and the occupied countries 
the threat of a State religion hung over all religious life. “This State 
religion”, it said, “is based solely on the Führer’s will and is the only 
one which he wants in the State.... In Alsace, Austria, and Sudeten 
Germany a State Church has been formed, and these countries are to 
be made a model for the spiritual structure of the rest”. 

Lecturers, teachers, and propagandists were inculcating pagan 
principles into German youth, deprived of proper religious instruction. 
The priest was treated with disrespect, and considered to be outside 
the life of the State, and officials were subject to disciplinary measures 
if they fulfilled their religious duties. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 18.—Unconfirmed reports current in Belgrade stated that 
the Government had announced that an attack on Salonika would 
be regarded as an attack on Yugoslavia. 

It was understood that as a result of negotiations with Germany 
the mark-dinar exchange had been revised, and fixed at 1,780, instead 
of 1,480. 

A decree came into force providing for the compulsory sale to the 
State of all surplus of cereals and flour. 

March 19.—M. Stoyadinovitch, the former Premier, left the village 


. where he had been interned since June and went to Greece, under an 


arrangement by which he was released on condition he did not go to 
a country within the German sphere of influence. 

It was understood that the ube along the length of the frontier 
bad been mined. 

March 20.—The Cabinet were understood to have agreed to a 
modified agreement giving Germany the right to send sealed trains 
through Yugoslav territory. : 

March 21.—A prolonged meeting of the Cabinet was held, and a 
statement made in well-informed circles declared that Yugoslavia 
“may have to modify her policy of strict neutrality in view of the 
present situation in the B and the geographical position of the 
country”. It was generally believed that the Cabinet di terms 
put before it by Germany, which included a demand that Yugoslavia 
should T something approximating to the Tripartite Pact but 
without the military clauses, and should permit the passage through 


` 
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pori of the country of German guns, trains, war material, and wounded, 
return she would receive a guarantee of her integrity from all the 
signatories of the Tripartite Pact, with the possibility of receiving 
territorial gains in the Adriatic. 

Four Serb pro-democratic Ministers—M. Budisavljevitch (Social 
l Dr. Kubrolovitch (Agriculture), Dr. Konstantinovitch 
pens and M. Protitch (Food)—offered their resignations rather 

agree to the German terms. The Croat Ministers and the Foreign 
Minister were understood to fevour acceptance 

It was stated in Belgrade that the departure ‘of the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister for Germany had been aa walle ees Reports 
were also: current that four of the leading gen in the Army had 
been retired 2 or 3 days iously. 

The Prince Regent and the Prime Minister were understood to have 


: received the British and U.S. Ministers d oe 


March 22,—Three members of the Gen Staff were reported to 
have left for Greece and offered to serve in the Greek Army. 

The German Minister in Belgrade protested to the Prime Minister 
SE ee ae oe 

The Prince Regent received the Head of the Orthodox Church, 
who was believed to have declared that if the Government signed 
the agreement with Germany it would mean the end of Yugoslavia. 
He also received the leader of the Serbian Cultural Club, who told 
him that acceptance would mean the end of the neutrality of the 
Yugoslav people, and might cause a revolt against the régime. Many 

minent men in various positions, including the Governors of 
Vardar and Croatia, threatened to resign if the Government gave in, 
and some of them were stated to have gone to Greece. 

The Prime Minister continued his efforts to find successors to the 
Ministers who resigned, but without success. The independent 
Democratic Party ordered all members who held State posts to resign 
immediately, and 2 Senators belonging to it resigned. The Serbian 
Peasant Party took a similar step, and 6 Senators resigned. 

The Prince Regent was i glass to have told the Association of 
Reserve Army Officers, which appealed to him not to accept the 
German offer, that the signing of the agreement would not endanger 
Yugoslavia’s frontiers or damage the nation’s honour, and the 
Government gave the Army a pledge that adherence to the Axis would ° 
im no circumstances mean its obilization. . 

The Sokol youth movement issued a-manifesto stating that Every- 

should be sacrificed rather than honour and freedom. No one 
should be surprised if we me independence, integrity, and the 
honour of the nation to peace and bread. 

March 23.—The text of the German offer was published in Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia was to adhere to the Tripartite Pact, with a protocol 
whereby the obligations established under the full Pact should not 
apply to her. She would receive guarantees of her frontiers and her 
territory. All the signatories automatically assumed the a ylation 
to respect these frontiers; similarly, Yugoslav territory would j 
inviolable to the armies of all the signatories (i.e. the armies of States 
signatories would not enter the country, as in the case of Hungary 
Rumania, and Bulgaria). 
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Yugoslavia would be freed from all obligations under the military 
clauses imposing common military activity by the signatory Powers. 

Clauses which it was hoped to keep secret provided: (1) After the 
war every account would be taken of Yugoslav aspirations on the 
A ; (2) Yugoslavia would allow the free passage of war material 
and hospital supplies on the main north-south railway without any 
right of control; (3) Yugoslavia would check all activity in her terri- 
tory directed against the Axis; and (4) Her national economy would be 
brought into harmony with the economic system of the Reich. 

Tt was also understood that the Germans were demanding the 
demobilization of the Army. 

The Orthodox Patriarch sent a letter to Prince Paul urging him not 
to sign the Pact; if he did so he would ign himself with the dictators. 

The Prince Regent received Dr. Matchek, the Croat Leader and 
ae Premier. 

arch 24.—The Foreign Minister was handed a Note from the 
British Minister which expressed astonishment at the country’s 
drastic change from her long-established policy of strict neutrality, 
and declared that the Government deluded itself if it considered the 
policy it was now pursuing would be condoned by the British Govern- 
ment. Yugoslavia would “mortally injure herself” by sharing the 
fate of Rumania and Bulgaria. : 

The Cabinet crisis ended with the appointment of M. Ikonitch as 
Minister of Justice, and M. Nikitovitch as Minister of Social Justice. 
M. Pantitch, the Minister for Physical Instruction, resigned in the 
evening. 

The Prime Minister received protests from the leaders of all the 
national and patriotic societies, and protest meetings were held in 
many towns. Feeling in Montenegro was described as so strong that 
open revolt was threatened. All the Senators of the Agrarian Party 
resigned; also 3 members of the Croat Provincial Government who 
belonged to the Independent Democratic Party. 

No information as to the German terms was published in the press, 
and the executive committee of the Democratic Party demanded 
that the public should be told of their nature. 

The Minister of War issued orders confining to barracks all troops, 
including officers. 

* The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left by train for 

Vienna in the evening, accompanied by the German Minister. 

_ Leaflets were scattered in the streets of Belgrade threatening 
“assassination for the traitor Government leaders who are yielding 
Í to the Axis”. The British Legation was crowded with Serbs wishing to 
} enlist in the Allied forces. 
' March 25.—Signature of the Tripartite Pact in Vienna and 
. statement by the Prime Minister. (See Germany.) 

A secret wireless station broadcast appeals to Serbs to repudiate 
the Government’s betrayal and denounced the quislings who aligned 
their country with the Axis. 

Politika accused Great Britain of trying to force Yugoslavia to take 
aes the war, and contrasted this with the pacific intentions of 

y. 


All news sent from the country was subjected to a heavy censorship,. 
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the work of British and American press correspondents, in particular, 
ing interfered with. 
arch 28.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister arrived 
back in Belgrade at a suburban station and were received by the 
Prince Regent, who sent a message of thanks to Hitler, including 
his “good wishes for the further prosperity of the great German 
pee The duties of the Minister of Justice were taken over by 
. Kulovetz, Minister without Portfolio. It was announced that 
gh gether head of the Democrat Party and Minister in Moscow, 


Rioting was reported from several towns and villages and in Belgrade 
students demonstrated and many of them were arrested. Clashes 
with the police occurred at Serajevo and Banjaluka. At Kragujevac 
the police were reported to have refused to use their weapons when 
the crowd came to blows with them. 

Statement in Parliament the British Government's 
Note, and broadcast in Serb by Mr. Amery. (See Great Britain.) 

No news was published in the press as to the terms of the agreement 
with Germany dealing with the passage of war material through the 
country and the report of Ribbentrop’s speech omitted his statement 
that “a State has associated herself with us which England has always 
thought she could mobilize against this new order”. 

-At Skoplje a proclamation signed by 50 Army officers was diš- 
tributed, calling on the people to revolt. Disturbances occurred in the 
town, German residents having planned a counter-revolt and been 
well supplied with explosives. 

Reports were current that the 14th Infantry Regiment had mutinied. 

March 27.—The Army, by a coup d’état at 2.30 a.m., deposed Prince 
Paul and all the members of the Government and proclaimed that 
King Peter (whose coming of age—at 18—was due on Sept. 6) had 
assumed power. General Dusan Simovitch, Chief of the Air Force, 
formed a new Government, with Dr. Matchek as Vice Premier oe 
before); M. Ninchitch, Foreign Minister; M. Budisavievitch, the 
Interior, M. Shutay, Finance; General Ditch, War; M. Markovitch, 
Justice; M. Trifunovitch, Education; M. Yeftitch, T rt; M. Andres, 
Trade; M. Kulenovitch, Mines and Forests; M. Pechubriloviteh’ 

iculture; M. Koulovetz, Public Works; M. Groll, Social Welfare; 


Torrar, Posts and Telegraphs; and M. Korbonovitch, Food.’ 


M. Gavrilovitch, a leader of the Serbian Peasants’ Party, and 5 others 
were appointed Ministers without Portfolio, and Dr. Yovanovitch, 
Second Vice Bromine 

The only former Ministers were Serbs who had resigned in protest 
against joming the Axis. MM. Andres, Torrar, and Kulenovitch were 
Croat members of the previous Cabinet, and M. Shutay was a member 
of the Croat Peasant Party. MM. Ninchitch and Trifunovitch belonged 
to the Serb Radical Party, and M. Groll to the Serb Democrats, M. 
Budisavievitch led the Croat Democratic Party, and M. Yevtitch led 
the Yugoslav National ; 

During the night picked Air Force troops occupied the police station 
and other important buildings in the centre of Belgrade, including the 
Government offices, and were joined by the police and army units, 
gaining effective control of the key points by2a.m. MM. Tsvetkovitch 
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and Markovitch were roused in the night by senior Air Force officers 
and placed under arrest. At 8 a.m. King Peter drove through the 
streets by himself and was enthusiastically acclaimed. He issued a 
Proclamation announcing that he had decided to take the royal power 
into his own hands, and that ‘‘the members of the Regency Council 
appreciated the correctness of the reasons for my action and immedi- 
ately resigned of their own accord”. 

The Army and Navy had placed themselves at his disposal and he 
appéaled to all the three peoples to rally round the Throne; in the 
present grave circumstances this was the surest way of preserving 
internal order and external peace. 

A semi-official statement issued in Belgrade declared that the 
change of Government was purely a matter of home policy. The people 
had unanimously shown that they would not tolerate a Government 
which did not express the will of the people, and therefore they de- 
manded the formation of a national Government reflecting these 
aspirations. ‘“‘Such is the exact sense and scope of the change of to-day 


- in the management of State affairs.” 


The Head of the Orthodox Church addressed a cheering crowd 
outside his palace, and said “‘At this decisive moment, when the history, 
honour, and glory of the Serbian people are in peril, there has appeared 
a pe star of the Karageorge dynasty, the young King Peter II, 
to safeguard, with his people, their history, their honour, and their 
glory”. 

Prince Paul was stated to have arrived in Athens. 

March 28.—The new Cabinet took the oath, and the King was then 
sworn in by the Orthodox Patriarch. The King and all the Ministers 
attended a Mass of thanksgiving at the Cathedral, attended by the 
Diplomatic Corps, including the German Minister, who was given @ 
hostile reception in the street. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement saying that the uneasiness 
felt by the people in recent days about the conduct of public affairs 
had showed itself so strongly that it threatened public order; changes, 


- therefore, had been brought about under pressure from this public 


anxiety. No further cause for anxiety remained from the moment 
when his Majesty the King assumed power and formed a Government 
in accordance with the expressed will of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

“My first word”, he said, “is an a to all citizens and to all 
authorities. I request them to help the Royal Government in carrying 
out the first of its urgent tasks—to maintain order inside the country 
and peace abroad.... Forgo all demonstrations which may prejudice 
our relations with our neighbours, with whom we desire to remain in 
the future on the same grounds of peace and friendliness as in 


Bepe eaten 
e editors of pro-German papers were reported to be under deten-" 
tion, and the editor of Vreme was arrested and the paper suspended. 
The wireless services discontinued broadcasting pro-Axis-inspired news. 
The German Minister in Belgrade was reported to have presented a 
Note demanding a written answer as to the new Government's attjtude 
towards the signature of the Axis Pact, and maintaining that the 
signature was binding. The Foreign Minister was reported to have 
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informed von Heeren that the coup d’état was necessitated by internal 
conditions and the need to balance the Budget. 

March 29.—Heavy guards were posted round all German premises 
in Belgrade. The Foreign Minister received the German Minister, whe 
protested against incidents following the service in Belgrade Cathedral 
the previous day, and handed him a Note asking the Government to 

their attitude towards the Axis by M 31. 

All the Ministers arrested on March 27 were released except MM. 
Tsvetkovitch and Markovitch, who were under house arrest. 

March 30.—Additional classes were called up for frontier guard 
duty, and it was estimated that 80 per cent of reservists were under 
arms. 

Large numbers of Germans and Italians left Belgrade, and the 
German Legation was reported to be burning its archives. 

The Belgrade radio broadcast, in its German news ission, a 
, Tecord of the events of March 27 in order to show “malicious 
reports spread all over the world about rioting and disturbances on 
the da tin 
foundation’ 

M. Kosutitch, Vice-President of the Croat Peasant Party, arrived 
in Belgrade to negotiate with the Government leaders. 

March 31.—The Prime Minister issued an Order of the Da , Which 
was broadcast, warning everyone against taking notice of untrue 
Tumours. The Government was pursuing a friendly policy towards all 
their neighbours, with whom relations remained on the most friendly 
and neighbourly terms. He continued: 

“I forbid people to leave their homes or the places where they are 
at present, as there is no reason for doing so. . . . The interests of the 
country and the nation demand that people shall guard their own houses 
and, if n , even defend them at the cost of their lives for the 
sake of the Fatherland, the King, and the nation. ... All authorities, 
and, above all, the municipal authorities and the clergy, are to remain 
at their posts . . . Evacuation is to be permitted as provided for... 

ial written orders are to be issued for this purpose . .’. I appeal to 
Civil servants to do their duty at this difficult time.” 
A Government order closed all schools and Belgrade University. 
The Secretary of the German Legation stated that ‘‘the situation, 


g Peter assumed full power were untrue and without . 


which was serious but not hopeless yesterday, is to-day desperate and’ ' 


ractically hopeless”. Von Heeren protested again at the Foreign 

fice against “maltreatment” of Germans, and left for Berlin to report. 
He was widely to have made 3 demands: an apology for the 
“incidents”; ratification of the adherence to the Pact; and demobili- 
ration. 

Two generals and a colonel, retired by the former Government, were 
reinstated by Royal Decree. 
` The Hungarian colony was summoned home by wireless. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: THE LAND ANBS aby PLE 


THe BACKGROUND OF THE CONFER 

The danger of a German attack on Yugoslav unity and independence 
grew more and more menacing from 1938 onwards. After the annexa- 
tion of Austria to the Reich Yugoslavia had a common frontier with 
Germany running through areas offering no serious natural barriers 
and with good railway communications with Central Pa In the 
spring of 1939 the March on Prague and the destruction of Yu via’s 
Ally in the Little Entente, in which full use was made of the mixed 
racial composition of the Czechoslovak population, was another 
pointer. The seizure of Albania by the Italians gave the junior Axis 
partner, known to aspire to complete control of the Dalmatian coast, 
a new og cane with Yugoslavia. It was under these circumstances 
that the Yugoslav Government regulated internal difficulties in 1939 
by granting autonomy to Croatia. More recently, the absorption of 
Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria in the Axis front and the presence 
in their territories of German troops exposed the northern and eastern 
frontiers, and left Yugoslavia with only one friendly neighbour, 
Greece. The Hungarian-Yugoslav Pact of Friendship, signed only 


- Jast December and ratified in February, proved to be a scrap of paper. 


Before the outbreak of war Germany and the Protectorate dy 


hada large share of Yugoslavian trade, in 1939 54.2 per cent of rts 


and 35.9 per cent of imports. Since then the share of Germany in Yugo- 


' slav export has greatly increased; there has also been an increase in 


rts to Italy. Indeed, after the entry of Italy into the war in 1940, 
other avenues were practically closed, and the efforts made to widen 
the internal Balkan market and to trade with Russia did not affect 
the situation seriously. The supplies sent to Germany before the war 
of wheat, maize, fruit, pigs, meat, timber, flax and hemp, copper, lead, 
zinc; antimony, manganese, chromium and bauxite were incr 
Late in 1940 economic pressure compelled Yugoslavia to sign an 
agreement with Germany for the supply of large quantities of agricul- 
tural produce in spite of the bad wheat harvest (30 per cent below the 
normal) in 1940. At the same time the rate of exchange was raised 
in Germany’s favour. Yugoslavia contracted to furnish goods on the 
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same scale as before, and, in addition, to supply any surpluses available. 
Under these circumstances imternal prices rose steeply, and, as early 
as September last, the bulk of the feo U was a “national 
bread” which could not be sold until 24 hours after baking. By 
January bread prices had risen by 157 per cent over the 1939 price. 
The German exactions meant that iood produced in the richer provinces, 
ei rhe uired for the poorer ones, wag exported. 

an hold on production has been steadily increased, the process 
being facilitated by the German occupation of France, as French invest- 
ment in Yugoslavia had been considerable. For instance, early this 
year, an agreement was concluded in Paris for the transfer of French 
capital in the Bor copper mines, with an output of 42,000 tons of rolled 
copper a year, to 1.G. Farben-Industrie. Under this arrangement 
Yugoslavia was to retain about 8,000 tons for her own use, the remainder 
to go to Germany, who provided the coke for smelting. 

Such were the circumstances under which MM. Cvetkovié and Cincar- 
Marković arrived in Vienna on March 25, with the knowledge that 
German divisions were stationed in Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria; they agreed to sign the Axis Pact, apparently without 
reservations. It was understood that a secret t was reached 
for the Loney of German troops through RTEA to Greece, 
The Regent’s Government had nevertheless shown signs that they were 
not up to this time entirely subservient. They had sent Dr. Stoya- 
dinovié, the pro-German Prime Minister of 1935 to 1939, to Greece, 
where the British authorities took charge of him; they maintained 
half a million men under arms; and they had arrested same 100 persons 
in Croatia alleged to be implicated in the Terrorist organization 
favoured by Germany. On the other hand, they had declined to clarify 
their eerie when invited to do so by the British Minister in 
on 17, or to enter into any conversations with the British 
or the Greeks for fear of compromising their neutrality. 

The storm of anger raised against the Regent, Prince Paul, and his 
Government led to the coup d diat of March 27, which destroyed the 
Regency, ended the minority of the boy-King, Peter II, and replaced 
the Government by a Cabinet under General Dushan Simović drd 
to defend Yugoslav in dence, but willing to make to Germany 
all concessions compatible with that aim. e new Government of, 
General Simović was composed of representatives of all the political 

ies, and of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. It includes a veteran 

oreign Minister in M. Ninti¢, trusted lieutenant of M. Pasi¢ from 1920- 
26, representatives of the Serbian Radicals, Democrats, Nationalists, 
and Agrarians, the Serb Independent Democrats of the new provinces, 
the Croat Peasant Party, the Slovene Clericals, and the Moslems of 
Bosnia. For some days it was doubtful whether Dr. Matek, leader of 
the Croat Peasant Party, who had not resigned when the decision 
was taken to sign the Axis Pact, could co-operate with a Government 
which contained many who had bitterly opposed Croat autonomy in 
the per but these doubts were resolved when he returned from Zagreb 
on April 3, and became Vice-Prime Minister. The common interest 
had triumphed over sectional differences, and it was made clear that 
there was no intention to go back on the Serb-Croat Agreement of 1939. 

The new Government’s careful affirmation of neutrality availed them 
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nothing. The Germans insisted, in a note banded on Sunday, 
March 30, to M. Ninčić, in Belgrade, on the fulfilment of the obligations 
incurred at Vienna by the former Government; the German Minister 
also demanded, it appears, an apology for recent “incidents”, and 
demobilization. The Yugoslav reply did not reject entirely the idea 





of an apology, it offered to discuss some kind of non-a ession p 
with Germany, without adherence to the Axis, but refused demobiliza- 
tion. 

The German attack on Sunday morning, April 6, at 5 a.m. on 
both Greece and Yugoslavia, notes declaring the intentions of the 
German Government being handed to the Greek and Yugoslav 
Ministers in Berlin about the same time. Early on that same morning 
the un ted signature of a Treaty of Non-aggression and Friendship 
between igenlavia and the U.S.S.R. was announced. Later in the day 
a British official statement was issued that British troops were ree 
in Greece, and that the British Air Force there had been strengthened, 
and Mr. Cordell Hull promised military and other supplies to Yugo- 
slavia. The actual brunt of the invasion fell on Yugoslavia before 
substantial help could reach her, and the course of military operations 
is described on p. 493 and the following pages.* 


SERBS AND CROATS 


Some explanation of the Serb-Croat quarrel lasting from 1928 to 
1939 and of the reconciliation accomplished in the face of a common 
danger may be given. The differences between Croats and Serbs are 
of the nature of slowly acquired characteristics of different civiliza- 
tions rather ‘than of the physical differences of race. The Southern 
Slavs as a whole seem to have arrived in the peninsula from beyond the 
Vistula and the Dniester between the third and seventh centuries and 
to have deployed, the Croats to the northern and the Serbs to the 
eastern valleys, in small numbers because the resources of the land were 


’ not such as to support a serried population. Thereafter the location 


t 
t 


and confi tion of the Balkan peninsula, as a gangplank between 
Western’ Europe and “Eastern” Asia, did the, rest. The cousins 
suffered different experiences, religious and political, so that when 
called upon to live in the same house they scarcely knew one another. 
Their different ideas of government were not immediately apparent 
' after the creation of the new State in December, 1918. While Serbia, 
lin common with south-east Yugoslavia, had not been completely freed 
, from Turkish domination until the late 19th century, Croatia formed 
/ part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and had shared in a higher 
civilization. Upon emancipation, the peasantry fell heir, in Croatia 
and Slavonia and in the Voivodina more than elsewhere, to the seignorial 
estates of the Austrian and Magyar landed aristocracy. The expropria- 
tion and division of these estates after 1918 rather diverted thé atten- 
tion of the ee Croats from the Serbian administration func- 
tioning in Belgrade. But feeling ran very high as it came to be realized 
by the Croats that the ruling classes of the rural and democratic Serbs 
proposed to extend to Croatia the strong centralized authority by which 


1 For details of the various events summarized above see the Chronology in 
the present and last numbers of the Bulletin. 
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they had unified Serbian lands. Shipwreck, however, appeared to 
have been avoided in 1939, when the foundations of federal Yugoslav 
government were laid with the recognition of an autonomous Croatia, 
comprising the banovine of the Sava and Primorje, tapers with 
Dubrovnik and seven other districts detached from the ovine of 
Dunav, Drina and Vrbas (see map, p. 471). Foreign affairs, defence, 
‘and communications were reserved to the central Government at 
Belgrade. In the short period of its autonomous existence, the new 
Croatia has had a t government which has initiated some socialist 
experiments and fees very popular with the peasants who form 
the majority of the inhabitants. It was less popular with the\bour- 

eois elements in the capital, Zagreb, and, it may be supposed, with 





e. 
pon this difference between Croats and Serbs the Germans counted 
to disrupt the young federal State. It was presumed that the recon- 
ciliation was not ent and that the Croats could be seduced from 
their allegiance. It could be suggested that Croatia would probably be 
the first to suffer in case of invasion, because of her proximity to 
the frontier and the absence of natural defences. Although the Croat 
leaders had shown no separatist tendencies, they might be influenced 
by the mirage of complete independence guaranteed by the Reich. 
Ante Paveli¢, who had been head of the Croat Terrorist organization 
responsible for the assassination of King Alexander at Marseilles in 
1934, was put up by the Germans to broadcast from Graz and other 
stations demanding the creation of an independent Croatia, for which, 
he declared, he had Hitler’s full support. He announced his assumption 
. on the position of Croatian Quisling on the 9th March.* Use was also 
made of the Macedonian Terrorist organization, I.M.R.O., to foment 
trouble in Serbian Macedonia, and of the large German minorities— 
350,000 in the Banat, Batka and Baranje; 125,000 in Croatia-Slavonia; ; 
and 40,000 in Slovenia—as a disruptive force in the north.* . i 
Í 


‘ 
\ 


PHYSICAL’ DIVISIONS 


Were Croatia, within the boundaries defined soon after 1939, to be ' 
alienated as completely as is Slovakia from the Protectorate, the | 
economic loss to the rest of the State would be eo et AN \ 
At least three distinctive types of country are represented in Yugo- | 
slavia, each with its characteristic economy, and of these three regions: 
Croatia includes a large share of all but the poorest. The coastal bel 
is almost as favoured ‘climatically as the Riviera, and can grow the 
special crops usually associated with the Mediterranean. It is very 
narrow and almost disappears in the south. Of this strip Croatia 
controls the most fertile section between Zara and Split. The moun- | 
tainous interior, which forms the greater part of the country, manifests | 
its most repellent features nearest the coast, where sheer limestone | 

1 For the course of events and the long-continifd breach between Croats | 
and Serbs, after the murder in 1928 of the Croat Peasant leader, Radié, 
see an article on “The Position of Yugoslavia” in the Bullen of May 4, 1940. | 

*Germany recognized Croatia as a free and independent State on April 15, ^ 
in response to a lia phle appeal for recognition for the newly appomted | 
t er Pavelić and Kvaternik. \ 

* See the Bullsin of March 9, 1940, for the Nazification of German minorities. \ 
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ranges discourage communication not only by their height but by their 
TG of surface water and consequently of vegetation and population. 
This is “The White Mountain” in contradistinction to “The Green 
Mountain” further inland. For a long time the Dinaric chain held the 
rôle of frontier zone between primitive States, to which period belong 
the old lengthwise divisions of the country, of which Dalmatia was 
the example par exceHence. At intervals peripheral states such as 
Montenegro sought to unify the core with the margins, but failed 
because their own populations provided an insufficient numerical basis 
for the maintenance of independent statehood. In this connection 
the nine banovine initiated in 1929 to replace the previous thirty-three 
administrative divisions were a noteworthy advance; Sava and 
Primorje (Croatia) and Zeta (Montenegro and neigh land) each 
ran back into the hinterland, and a primary function of rivers was 
recognized in that provincial boundaries were by a drawn 
along watersheds. 


TABLE I. 
1931. 
Population and Employment 









No. of persons tm agric. 
other than 





— No.of persons in 





B 














Drava 39 83 35 
Drina 37 87 9 - 
Dunay 32 65 11 
Morava 42 87 7 
Primorje 30 62 5 
Sava 38 86 20 
Vardar 28 61 7 
Vrbas 37 85 5 
Zeta 25 52 4 
Belgrade 37 76 1,211 
33 63 








The interior mountains are more agreeable than the coastal ranges 
alike to the alpine herdsman in the north, the shepherd and the swine- 
herd. Up to about 1890, dense forests of oak and pine hampered 
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communications and agriculture. Of their remnants, nearly 50 per 
cent are owned by the State. Though their products constitute one of 
Yugoslavia’s major exports, and industries connected with forestry 
employ much labour and capital, the destruction of forests in the last 
50 years has not been without its deleterious effects in the form of 
increased run-off, floods, etc. In the valleys and intermontane basins 
agriculture of a Central European type is practised. Nevertheless they 
form a region from which constant necessary emigration has profited 
the third great subdivision, the banovina of Dunav, and part of that of 
Sava. Dunav, the Danube province roughly identical with the district 
previously known as the Voivodina, includes the Baranje (between 
the rivers Danube and Drave), the Batka (between the Danube 
and the Tisza) and part of the former Banat. Eastern Sava lies between 
the Drave and the Save, and was previously known as Slavonia; while 
Syrmia, the eastern end of pre-1918 Croatia, is now included in the 
ical attributes of the 
Hungarian plain approach most nearly to the Adriatic and to the West, 
running up the open valleys of the Drave and the Save and producing 
the most extensive arable acreage in the country. 


Drina banovina. It is here that many of the ph 


Although Dunav is no part of Croatia, it contains large 
German and Rumanian elements, and is therefore most lk 


TABLE IT. 
Agricultural Land and Population 
(Census of 1931) 
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(3) (4) 
825,194 307,737 83.6 1.20 
1,383,686 733,862 91.3 1.10 
2,659,647 2,095,813 67.1 1.49 
1,332,285 712,708 92.5 1.08 
1,203,031 250,154 62.8 1.60 
2,352,359 1,244,468 86.6 1.15 
1,768,589 829,783 69.4 1.44 
925,723 571,289 98.8 1.01 
1,327,988 286,486 57.1 1.75 
13,493 9,968 75.7 1.32 
13,793,995 77.4 .29 





ely to be 
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affected by revisionist claims. Many Serbs in the Dunav dislike the 
strong centralization of government favoured by Serbia itself. The 
pone has few resources other than the produce of rich agricultural 
d, and constitutes the necessary granary of the highland ation 
of southern Yugoslavia. Mountain dwellers from Serbia an tia 
immigrate, both permanently, and seasonally to help with the cereal 
and sugar beet harvests. There has in addition been some deliberate 
settlement of Serbian ex-service men, cularly in the Baranj 2 
in an attempt to create a homogeneous Yugoslav population near 
frontier. On the other hand the mats d’awvre employed in the a 
E of ay Sapasgre products is largely Hungarian. There are 2 
to every 5 settled agricultaralists and 15 seasonal 
Fe labourers. 

It will beseen from the map that Drava (Slovenia) was already isolated 
by the cration of greater Croatia, and its autonomy might logically 
have been presumed to be the next . The surface is still 44 per cent 
under forest; it contains two-fifths ‘the coal and one-third of the 
developed hydro-electricity of Vugoslivia. Other centres are the falls 
of the Krka and Cetina in the Croatian Primorje which are used in the 
manufacture of chemicals. The three banovine, Dunav, Sava, and 
Drava, together contained in 1998 (intercensal estimate) more than one- 
third of the found {ignoring Belgrade), three-quarters of the 
industrial un ertakings, and four-sevenths of the ploughed Jand in 
the country. 


Tables I and I, from the most recent official Census of Population 
in 1931, are included in order to emphasize: cal 
{1) the a of employment other than im iculture 
in Drava, va and Dunar (Tabie I column 5). This is ta. 
for coal, lead, zinc, and iron) and manufacturing (wood-working, 
, tanning and textiles); 
(2) the smaller agricultural ity in these three banovine, 
indicating that agriculture is of a higher standard; and the least 
agricultural denmty in Zeta and Primorje, indicating Ss Oe 
favourable natural conditions, where the pressure of tion 
can very likely be relieved only by sas Soe (Table II, co 3); 
(3) The large number of unemployed to be maintained on the. 
land in Morava, Drina, and Vrbas (roughly Bosnia and northern 
Serbia) without alternative occupation, as in Sava (Table I, 
column 4): in Drina and Vardar, the large proportion of Moslems 
militates against the employment of women, who thus swell the 
ay of unemployed agricultural dependents in these provinces; 
) The inadequate size of the average holding in the same bano- 


Oe Morava, and Vrbas (Table II, column 4), which, taken 
in conjunction with (2) and (3), suggests a type of over-population 
in relation to limit icultoral resources such as might be 


relieved by a degree of industrialization. 

Whereas the banovine of Morava, Vardar, Drina, Zeta, Primorje 
and Vrbas do not produce sufficient food for local needs, the coal 
resources of Morava, and Vardar have been estimated at 700 
million tons. Actual coal production does not exceed 1 million 
tons per year. There are reserves of iron in Drine and Vrbas as 


s 
d 
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well as in Save, and copper, chrome, manganese and antimony 
are also available, but are for the most part exported. 

The general slope of the land is towards the Danube and away from 
the Adriatic, but the majority of foreign trade is not with the Danube 
States, which are exporters of the same agricultural products (except 
timber). The enormous difficulty of communication with the coast 
(ın normal times the Danube carries 35 per cent of imports and 17 per 
cent of exports) favours trade relations with Germany and the 
Protectorate. 

Rail communication with Vienna and at the head of the Adriatic 
is good; the trade and population of the port of Split have greatly 
increased since the opening of the railway to Zagreb (1925); but er 
south the difficult lines connecting Metković and Dubrovnik with the 
interior can be of only slight commercial value. As in other Balkan 
countries, the lines are single-track, the only exception being the 
line from the north-west frontier to Belgrade. The economic develop- 
ment of the country calls for transverse railways, as for transverse 
ae the continental through traffic which travels by the Morava- 

ardar corridor having brought nothing but trouble locally. As Miss 
Newbigin, the well-known geographer, wrote at the end of 1918: “To 
fly to the hills to starve there; to remain along the main route and to 
be crushed by trampling feet: it is scarcely too much to say that these 
have been the main alternatives before the nations of that troubled 
land.” 

‘ M.B. 
L.RL. 


DEGREES OF NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


IN current discussions, the question often oçcurs how far a particular 

area or country is economically self-sufficient, and considerable con- 

fusion is caused both by the failure to formulate the question with suffi- 

cient precision and by the lack of a suitable measure of the degree of 
. self-sufficiency even when the concept is fairly clear. 


Tue MEANING AND MEASUREMENT OF DEGREES OF 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

There are obviously two completely different forms in which the 
question may arise: (a) How far does the country (or other area) 
actually iat upon trade which passes across its boundaries? and 
(b) How difficult would it be for the country or area to make itself 
independent of all such trader 

The first of these questions is clearly the easier to answer, but even 
so the answer is rarely put into a satisfactory numerical form. It seems 
that the only completely satisfactory measure of the actual degree of 
dependence of a country, for instance, upon international trade would 
be the proportion of the total goods and services consumed within it 
which come from abroad. The actual evaluation of this in any given 
case would present various difficulties; a reasonable approximation to 
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it, however, may be obtained by calculating the proportion which the 
value of merchandise imports bears to the country’s total national 
income. Clearly, this is unsatisfactory in so far as services of various 
kinds are imported, and in so far as merchandise imported is re-exported. 
The latter difficulty is not entirely removed by considering ‘‘retained”’ 
imports only, since these may be re-exported after manufacture. With 
these quali, cations, however heres could be dispensed with to some 
extent in many cases), it may be maintained that the ratio of retained 
imports to total income affords a reasonably good measure of the actual 
degree of dependence of an area upon the outside world. 

The second of the above questions—that of the difficulty or ease with 
which an area could become entirely self-sufficient—is far more difficult 
to answer. It is extremely important to realize in this connexion that 
there are relatively few countries in the world which could not support 
their present populations at some standard of life or other without 
intercourse with the outside world. Britain is possibly one of the 
exceptions, and even here it is not certain that we could not maintain 
our po tion at all without international trade. It is certain, however, 
that the standard oi living supportable under these conditions would 
be extremely low. Other countries, such as France or Germany, could 
clearly become self-sufficient at a level considerably lower than their 
customary peacetime standard of living, but not nearly so far below it 
as in our case. The United States could achieve self-sufficiency at a 
standard of life not far below its customary one. 

There must, of course, be some relation between the degree of peace- 
time dependence upon international trade and the sacrifice in standard 
of living which would be necessary for complete self-sufficiency. The 
relation, however, is very far from being a rigid one. Some countries, 
such as Great Britain, which are almost or quite incapable of achieving 
oy at all, because their imports include essential com- 
modities ( as foodstuffs) which they could produce at home only 
with the greatest difficulty, nevertheless import a smaller proportion 
of their total consumption than do other countries, whose imports 
consist y of things which they could produce without great diffi- 
culty, or which are essential only to the maintenance of a high standard 
of living. In examining their ratio of imports to national incomes for 
various areas, therefore, we shall be ing a certain amount of light, 
upon the difficulty or ease of attaining self. ciency in those areas, but 
this amount of light would have to be supplemented by a study of the 


nature of the imports and the capacity of the area for producing | 


substitutes. 


` 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE TO 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


The following table shows the percentage which retained merchandise 
imports in 1929 bore to national income over the decade 1925-34 in 
various countries. 

It is extremely difficult to disentangle all the influences which go to 
determine the percentages here shown. Certain main principles, how- 
ever, stand out fairly clearly. The countries which were most dependent 
upon international trade—Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, South 
Africa, Norway—were small and fairly wealthy countries, though par- 
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ticular factors, such as gold production, were obviously important in 
particular cases. The countries least dependent upon international 
trade form an oddly assorted collection—the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., India, and China. Their common feature is their great size 
which is clearly the chief factor making for their relatively high degree 
of self-sufficiency, since the group contains both the richest and the 
poorest of countries. Among countries of approximately the same 
economic importance, as measured by either population or by national 
income, however, there is generally a fairly marked tendency for those 
with the highest incomes per head to be also the ones most dependent 
upon international trade. It may be added that, even if no account is 
taken of size, the correlation between income per head and dependence 
upon international trade is positive, and, though small, is just large 
enough to be technically significant. 


TABLE I 
Ratio of Retained Merchandise Imports, 1929, to Ne National Income 
1925-34 


per cent per cent 
South Africa aie .. 472 Poland sf .. 10.2 
Canada... ive ... 25.6 Rumania ... at .. 12.0 
United States... ... 66 United Kingdom ... .. 24.7 
Germany ... ing, Gee: AOR Sweden... ke a. 276 
Austria... iei ... 28.4 Switzerland .. 26.9 
Belgium . 48.7 Czechoslovakia 22.0 
Bulgaria . 11.5 Italy 21.4 
Denmark 45.6 Australia 27.8 
Estonia 23.3 New Zealand ` 33.7 
Finland 37.3 U.S.S.R 2.6 
France 18.3 Portugal 13.4 
Greece 18.8 Yugoslavia 9.9 
Hungary 15.5 Argentina 16.4 
Eire a oe ... 35.4 India wid w 61 
Latvia... ai .. 28.1 China oe or . 388 
Lithuania .. ae .. 16.3 Japan sei dis . 12.8 
. Norway... sas ... 47.7 Netherlands India va 71 
' Netherlands oe .. 42.1 
Tur HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF DEPENDENCE UPON 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
If it is true that higher incomes per head, generally spe king tend 
to go with a high degree of dependence upon international , is it 


possible to trace an increasing dependence upon such trade in the 
development of a country which has gradually built up a high standard 
of living? Unfortunately, the matter is again far from simple. The 
United States, for instance, appears to have become less (though not 
steadily less) dependent upon international trade from about 1860 till 
the decade before the last war. This corresponds, no doubt, to the 
growth of manufacturing industry and of population, decreasing the 
exportable agricultural aie and the degree of dependence upon 
imported manufactures at the same time. The post-1919 decade, how- 
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ever, was marked by a considerably increased dependence upon imports, 
due probably in part to the increasing capacity of the country for ex- 
porting industrial goods, and perhaps also to the development of 
particular manufactures which demanded imported raw materials, such 
as rubber. Since 1929, of course, reliance upon international trade 
has decreased in the United States, as practically everywhere else. 
World trade as a percentage of world income has shrunk from about 
11 or 12 per cent m 1929 to probably less than 10 per cent m 1937. 
ee Tan foreign trade has been relatively high for a 
long time. It seems likely that at the end of the 17th century our 
imports amounted in current value to about a fifth of national income, 
ree Deets Gee Ee 1800 and in 1850. In the 
e following this last date, however, trade expanded much faster 
fa income, and throughout the whole period from 1860 to 1929 the 
ratio of imports to national income did not deviate far from 30 per 
cent. In 1939 Cee ee 
Japan affords an interesting illustration of the course of events during 
a process of rapid industrialization. In 1904 imports were as much as 
32 per cent of national income; this ratio fell to 24 per cent in 1914 and 
21 per cent in 1925, and in 1936 was below 20 per cent. She is therefore 
less dependent upon international trade—a course opposite 
to that which our development took at a comparable step in our 
industrialization. The reason is probably that Japan’s bn’s early industriali- 
zation, unlike ours, was financed largely by a rowing abroad, so 
that imports in the early part of this century were remarkably high. 
They bad, indeed, increased tenfoldin twenty years. In the 1890's, before 
industrialization was seriously begun, the ratio of imports to national 
income was probably only 2 or 3 per cent. 


THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF LARGE AREAS 
Tt is of some use to consider the degree of dependence upon inter- 
national trade, not only of countries, but of groups of countries, especially 
those which are associated together for purposes of trade policy or are 
interesting for other reasons. The percentage ratio of imports from the 
outside world to total national incomes in the year 1937 1s shown in the 
following table for a number of such groups: 


TABLE I 
„Ratto of Retained Merchandise Imports to Not National Income, 1937 
per cont 
British Empire ... ae n si sas .. 8.0 
Sterling Bloc... ree icy Sua Sie . 95 
Continental Europe... T = da’ e 58 
. Western Hemisphere ... . 3.6 
Western Hemisphere and Sterling Bloc Combined 3.5 
Whole World Outside Continental Europe . 2.1 


It is clear from this that the British Empire, for instance, before the 
war was far from being self-sufiicient—much less so, for instance, 
than the United States, which had an import trade equal to only about 
4 per cent of its national income. The Sterling Bloc, w. does not 


} 
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include Canada, was still further from self-sufficiency. Continental 
Europe (from which the U.S.S.R. is excluded) was a good deal further 
from self-sufficiency than the Western Hemisphere—and this would 
certainly be the case to an even greater extent if one looked behind the 
trade figures to the actual resources available in the two areas. 

It is interesting to note how little the degree of self-sufficiency of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Sterling Bloc combined exceeds that of 
the former of the two groups. ‘The increase of self-sufficiency when the 
rest of the world excluding Continental Europe is admitted to the group 
is considerable, but a substantial amount of the pre-war trade of this 
huge area, amounting, probably, to just over 2 per cent of its total 
income, was with the European Continent. The loss to the world if 
Europe were to remain a more or less closed area to trade, or even if its 
trade were to be cut down by any substantial proportion, would there- 
fore be considerable. 

A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR, APRIL 9 


IN a review of the war on April 9, moving a resolution recording 
grateful appreciation of the services of the Forces and of the workers 
at home, Mr. Churchill began by referring to Benghazi. Its loss was 
injurious chiefly because valuable airfields round the town had passed 
into enemy hands. Apart from this they would have been content 
to have halted their original advance at Tobruk, owing to the growi 
danger in the Balkans. The movement of German air forced aad 
armoured troops into Tripoli had begun even before Benghazi was 
captured from the Italians and a steady-toll had been taken of the 
transports carrying the German troops. The Germans had now made 
a rapid attack in greater than the British commander expected 
at so early a date, and it had ange to fall back upon stronger 
positions and more defensible country. lt was clear, he said, that 
military considerations alone must guide their generals, and that these 
problems must not be com listed by prestige values or by considera- 
tions of public ene ey must expect much hard and severe 
” fighting not only for the defence of Cyrenaica but for that of Egypt. 

This sudden darkening of the scene in Cyrenaica in no way detracted 
from the merit of the brilliant campaigns which had destroyed the 
Italian Empire in Africa, and he recapitulated the recent successes. 
Keren was stormed after hard fighting, costing about 4,000 casualties, 
in which the Indian troops took the foremost part. Asmara had 
surrendered, and Massawa was now in their hands, while the Red 
Sea was virtually cleared of enemy warships, a matter of “far-reaching 
convenience’. Harar had fallen, and their troops had taken charge of 
Addis Ababa, and ‘‘the complete destruction and capture of all Italian 
forces in Abyssinia with corresponding immediate relief to our opera- 
tions elsewhere may be reasonably expected”. 

After referring to the Matapan victory, “decisively breaking the 
Italian naval power in the Mediterranean”, he said they could see how 
the situation since last summer had been marvellously transformed 
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when they recalled that their forces in the Nile Valley had been out- 
naniberedi 4 or 5 to one by the Italian Army. They had taken more 
Italian prisbagrs than they had troops in the country. 


Turning to the Balkans Mr. Churchill said that for same months past 
they had watched with growing concern the absorption of Hungary, 
the occupation of Rumania, and the seduction and occupation of 
Bulgaria, so that at length the Greeks and the Southern Slavs, neither 
of them capable of doing the slightest injury to Germany, must now 
fight to the death for their om. Until Greece was treacherously 
invaded at the behest of the base Italien dictator she had observed 
meticulous neutrality, and nothing could have been more correct 
than the behaviour of her Government in diplomatic contact and 
relations, and “we had no contacts or ements of a military charac- 
ter with the Greek Government”, he added. 

It was only when Greece appealed to them for aid against the 
invader that they gave whatever support in the air and in supplies 
that was possible. All this time the Germans continued to lavish 
friendly assurances on Greece, and to toy with the idea of a new trade 
treaty. German Pig officials, both in Athens and Berlin, expressed 
their disapproval of the Italian invasion, and offered their sympathy. 
He went on: 

“Meanwhile, since the beginning of December, the movement of 
German forces through Hungary and through Rumania towards 
Bulgaria became apparent to all. More than two months ago, by the 
traitorous connivance of the B i King and Government, the 
F lens of the German Air Force in plain clothes were gradually 
admi to Bulgaria and took possession of the Bulgarian airfields. 
Many thousands of German airmen and political police had already 
percolated into Bulgaria and were advi in key positions before the 
actual announcement of the accession of Bulgaria to the Axis was 
made. German troops then began to pour openly into Bulgaria in 
very sgl Serer aei One of the direct objectives of these forces was 
platini onika, which, I may mention, they have entered at four 
iale this morning. 


“It has never been our interest or policy to see the war carried into- 
the Balkan Peninsula. At the end of February we sent the Forei 
Secretary and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff to the Middle 





East in order to see whether anything could be done to form a united ` 


defensive front in the Balkans. They went to Athens, They went to 
Angora. They would have gone to Belgrade, but they were refused 
permission by the Government of Prince Paul. 

“Of course, if these three threatened States had stood together 
they could have had at their hos! ei sixty or seventy divisions, 
which, if a good combined plan been made and if prompt united 
action had been taken in good time might have confronted the Germans 
with a project of resistance which might well have deterred them 
altogether and must in any case have long delayed them, having regard 
to the mountainous and broken character of the country to be defended 
and the limits of the communications available in the various countries 
through which the German armies forced or intrigued their way. 
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“Although we were most anxious to promote such a defensive front, 
by which alone the peace of the Balkans could be maintained, we were 
determined not to urge the Greeks, already at grips with, the Italians, 
upon any course contrary to their desires or judgment. The support 
which we can give to the people who are fighting for freedom in the 
Balkans and in Turkey—or ready to fight—is necessarily limited at the 
present time, and we did not wish to take the responsibility of pressing 
the Greeks to engage in a conflict with the new terrible foe which was 
gathering upon their borders. However, on the first occasion when the 
Foreign atat and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff met the 
Greek King and Prime Minister, the Prime Minister declared spon- 
taneously on behalf of his Government that Greece would resolve, at all 
costs, to defend her freedom and native soil against any aggressor, and 
that even if they were left wholly unsupported by Great Britain or by 
their neighbours, Turkey and Yugoslavia, they would nevertheless 
remain faithful to their alliance with Great Britain, which came into 
play at the opening of the Italian invasion, and would fight to the death 
against both Italy and Germany. 

“This being so, it seemed that our duty was clear. We were bound in 
honour to give them all the aid in our power. If they were resolved to 
face the might and fury of the Huns we had no doubts but that we 
should share their ordeal and that the soldiers of the British Empire 
must stand in the line with them. We were advised by our generals on 
the spot, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and General Wavell and 
General Papagos, the victorious Commanders-in-Chief, that a sound 
military plan giving good prospects of successcould bemade. Of course 
in all these matters there is hazard. In this case, as anyone can see 
without particularizing unduly, there was for us a double hazard. It 
Temains to be seen how well these ing risks and duties have been 
judged. But of this I am sure, that there is no less likely way of winning 
a war than to adhere pedantically to the maxim of ‘safety first’. 
Therefore in the first weeks of we entered into a mili 
agreement with the Greeks, and the considerable movements of Bri 
and Imperial troops and supplies which have since developed began to 
take place. The House would very rightly reprove me if I entered 
into any details, or if, while this widespread battle is going on, I 
attempted in any way to discuss either the situation or its prospects. 
I therefore turn to the story of Yugoslavia. 


| “This valiant, steadfast people, whose history for centuries has been 

a struggle for life and who owe their survival to their mountains and to 
their fighting qualities, made every endeavour to placate the Nazi 
monster. If they had made commdn cause with the Greeks when the 
Greeks, having been attacked by Italy, had hurled back the invaders, 
the complete destruction of the Italian armies in Albania could certainly 
and swiftly have been achieved long before the German forces could 
have reached the theatre of war, and even in January or February this 
extraordinary military opportunity was still open. 

“But the Government of Prince Paul, untaught by the fate of so 
many of the smaller countries of Europe, not only observed the strictest 
neutrality and refused even to enter into effective Staff conversations 
with Greece or with Turkey or with us, but they hugged the delusion 
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that they could preserve their independence by paighing up some sort 
of pact or compromise with Hitler. Once again we saw the odious 
German poison technique employed. In this case, however, it was to 
the Government rather than to the nation that the doses and the 
inoculation were administered. The process was not hurried. Why 
should it have been? All the time the German armies and air force 
were entering and ing in Bulgaria. From a few handfuls of tourists 
admiring the beauties of the Bulgarian landscape in the wintry weather 
the German forces grew to seven, twelve, twenty, and finally to twenty- 
five divisions. Presently the weak and unfortunate prince, and after- 
wards his Ministers, were summoned, like others before them, to Herr 
Hitler's footstool, and a pact was ‘signed which would have given 
Germany complete control not only over the body but over the soul 
of the Slav nation. 

“Then at last the people of Yugoslavia saw their peril, and, with a 
universal spasm of revolt and national resurgence, very similar to that 
which in 1808 convulsed and glorified the people of Spain, they swept 
from power those who were leading them into a shameful tutelage and 
resolved at the eleventh hour to guard their freedom and their honour 
with their lives. All this happened only a fortnight ago. A boa- 
,constrictor who had already covered his prey with his foul saliva and 
“then had it suddenly wrested from his coils would be in an amiable 
mood compared with Hitler, Göring, Ribbentrop, and the rest of the 
Nasi gang when they experienced this bitter hig unum A frightful 
vengeance was vowed against the Southern Slavs. Rapid, perhaps 
hurried redi itions were made of the German forces and of German 
diplomacy. Hungary was offered large territorial gains to become an 
pea an in the assault upon a friendly neighbour, with whom she 

pee signed a solemn pact of friendship and non-agegression. Count 
ec 


preferred to take his own life rather than join in such a deed of | 


A heavy forward movement of German armies, alread 
athe in and dominating Austria, was set’ in motion thro 
ungary to the northern frontier of Yugoslavia. 
wh ter ferocious howl of hatred from the su miscreant was the 
signal for the actual invasion. The open city of Belgrade was laid 
in ashes and at the same time a tremendous drive by the German 


4 


\ 


armoured forces, which had been so improvidently allowed to gather, . 


in B ia, was launched westward mto Southern Serbia, and, it no 


longer being worth while to keep up the farce of love for Greece, other : 


powerful forces rolled forward mto Greece, where they were at once 
unflinchingly encountered and have already sustained more than 
one bloody repulse at the hands i the heroic Greek Army.” 


After saying that the British and Imperial troops had not yet been 
engaged, Mr. Churchill referred to the position of France. He had 
welcomed cordially the declaration of Marshal Pétain, and said he was 
sure that the French nation, “with whatever means of expression are 
still open to them”, would still repudiate such a shameful course as 
taking action against her former ally. But they must realize that the 
Vichy Government was in e great measure in the hands of Hitler, 
acting daily through the Armistice Commission. Two million French- 
men were in German hands, as was much of the food supply, and both 
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ata and food could be doled out month by month in return for 
ostile propaganda or unfriendly action against Britam. ‘‘Admiral 
Darlan tells us,” he went on, “that the Germans have been generous 
in their treatment of France”, and he described this as “a strange and 
sinister tribute’ which he doubted whether the French people would 
endorse. 

He emphasized that they must maintain the blockade against 
Germany and those rights of contraband control at sea which had 
never been disputed or denied to any belligerent, and which a year ago 
France was exercising to the full. He then gave some information of 
recent events, in the following words: 

“Some time ago we were ready to enter into economic negotiations 
with the French with a view to mitigating the hardships of their 
conditions so far as it was within our power, but any chance of fruitful 
negotiations was nipped in the bud by the generous Germans and 
imperative orders were given from Wiesbaden to the Government of 
Vichy to break them off. Nevertheless, we have allowed in practice 
very considerable quantities of food to go into France out of our 
sincere desire to spare the French Se every hardship in our power. 
When, however, it comes to thousands of tons of rubber and of other 
vital war materials which pass, as we know, directly to the German 
armies we are bound even at the risk of collisions with the French 
warships at sea to enforce our rights as recognized by international 
law. 

“There is one other form of action into which the Vichy Govern- 
ment may be led by the dictation of Germany—namely, the sending of 
powerful war vessels which are unfinished or have been damaged 
back from French African ports to ports in Metropolitan France which 
are either under the control of the Germans or may at very short 
notice fall under that control. Such movements of French war vessels 
from Africa to France would alter the balance of naval power and would 
thus prejudice the interests of the United States as well as our own. 
Therefore I trust that such incidents will be avoided, or if they are not 
avoided that the co uences which will follow from them will be 
understood and fairly judged by the French nation, for whose cause 
, we are contending no less than for our own.” 

From this Mr. Churchill turned to the development of the R.A.F., 
saying that there wasa continued and marked improvement in itsrelative 
strength compared with the Luftwaffe; also a remarkable increase in 
its strength and bomb-dropping capacity, so that: “The sorties which 
we are now accustomed to make upon German harbours and cities are 
increasing in numbers of aircraft and in weight of the discharge with 
every month that , and in some cases we have already in our raids 
exceeded in severity anything which in a single town or single night 
we have experienced over here. At the same time there is a sensible 
improvement in our means of dealing with German raids upon this 
island. A very great measure of security has been given to this country 
in the daylight—and we are glad that the days are lengthening. But 
now the moonlight periods are also looked forward to by the ALF. 
as I for inflicting severe deterrent losses upon the raiders 
as as for striking hard at the enemy in his own territory. 

“The fact that our technical advisers welcomed the light—daylight, 
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moonlight, starlight—and that we do not rely for our protection on 
darkness, clouds, and mist, as would have been the case some time ago, 
is pregnant with hope and with meaning. But, of course, all these 
tendencies are only m their early stages, and I forbear to enlarge 
upon them.” 

But, after all, he continued, everything turned on the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Their losses in ships were very heavy, and they could not 
continue indefinitely without seriously affecting their war effort and 
means of subsistence. They, on-their side, had sunk, ca , OT seen 
scuttled, over 2,300,000 tons of enemy shipping, but their own losses 
were nearly 4 million tons of British tonnage. As against this they had 
under ther flag over 3 million tons of foreign, neutral, or newly 
constructed tonnage, so that there had been no serious diminution in 
the number of ships. But if the losses continued at the existing rate 
where were they to find another 3 or 4 million tons to fill the gap 
and carry them on through 1942? “We are building merchant ships”, 
he said, “upon a considerable scale, and to the utmost of our 
ability, having r to other calls upon-us. We are also making 
a most strenuous effort to make ready for sea the large number of 
vessels which have been damaged by the enemy, and the still larger 
number which have been damaged by the winter gales. We are doing 
our utmost to accelerate the turn-round of our ships, remembering, 
and this is a striking figure, that even ten days’ saving on turn-round 
on our immense fleets is equal to a reinforcement of five million tons of 
im in a single year. 

‘I can assure the House that all the energy and contrivance of which 
we are capable have been, and will continue to be, devoted to these 
purposes, and we are already conscious of substantial results. But 
when all is said and done the only way in which we can get through the 
year 1942 without a very sensible contraction of our war effort is by 
another gigantic building of merchant ships in the United States similar 
to that prodigy of output accomplished by the Americans in 1918.” 

They had the assurance that several million tons of American 
new shipping would be available for the common struggle during the 
course of next year, and “Here, then, is the assurance upon which we 


may count for that staying-power without which it will not be possible ` 


to save the world from the criminals who assail its future”. 
He was confident they would succeed in coping with the air attacks 


being made on the shipping approaches, and he hoped that eventually | 


the people of Ireland would come to realize that it was as much in their 
interests as in England’s that their ports and airfields should be avail- 
able for the naval and air forces which must operate further into the 
Atlantic. He concluded: 

“The defeat of the U-boats and of the surface raiders has been proved 
to be entirely a question of adequate escort for our convoys. It will 
indeed be disastrous if the pa masses of weapons, munitions, and 
instruments of war of all kinds made with the toil and skill of American 
hands at the cost of the Umited States and loaned to us under the Aid 
to Britain Bill were to sink into the depths of the ocean and never 
reach the hard-pressed fighting line. That would be a result lamentable 
to us over here, and I cannot believe that it would be found acceptable to 
the proud and resolute people of the United States. 


\ 
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“Indeed, I am now authorized to state that ten United States 
revenue cutters, fast vessels of about 2,000 tons displacement, with a 
fine armament and a very wide range of endurance, have already been 
F at our disposal by the United States Government and will soon 

in action. These vessels, originally designed to enforce Prohibition, 
will now serve an even higher purpose. 

“It is, of course, very hazardous to try to forecast in what direction 
or directions Hitler will employ his military machine in the present 

ear. He may at any time attempt an invasion of this island. That 
is an ordeal from which we shall not shrink. At the present moment 
he is driving south and south-east through the Balkans and at any 
moment may turn upon Turkey. But there are many signs which 
point to a Nazi attempt to secure the granary of the Jann and the 
oilfields of the Caucasus as a German means of gaining the resources 
wherewith to wear down the English-speaking world. All this is 

ation. 

“But I will say only one thing more. Once we have gained the Battle 
of the Atlantic and are certain of the constant flow of American 
supplies which is being prepared for us, then, however far Hitler may 
go or whatever new millions or scores of millions he may lap in misery, 
he may be sure, armed with the sword of retributive justice, we shall 
be on his track.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
April 1 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS ; 

The Air Ministry announced that a sharp attack was made on a town 
on the north-east coast ın the night, and a number of casualties and 
considerable damage were reported. Bombs dropped elsewhere near the 
East coast caused little damage and few casualties; there were also 
some isolated incidents in the south and south-west and in South 
Wales, but casualties were small. An evening bulletin reported a certain 
amount of activity during the day, with bombs dropped by single air- 
craft at points near the south and east coasts. At 2 places on the south 
coast some e and casualties were caused and a few people killed. 
Two enemy bom were destroyed. A later bulletin reported the 
destruction of 2 more off the Welsh coast. 

Operations against Germany included a heavy night attack on the 
shipyards at Bremen and the mdustrial centre at Emden. A new type 
of very powerful bomb was used at Emden, where very violent ex- 
plosions were observed. Individual attacks were also made in Bremer- 
haven and Oldenburg, on the petroleum harbour at Rotterdam, and on 
2 aerodromes near there. One aircraft was missing. During the 
previous day warships, supply ships, gun positions, and German troops 
were bombed. Off Havre 2 tankers were set on fire and left sinking, and 
off the Fnsian Islands a destroyer was hit twice. Low flying attacks 
were made over Terschelling and Ameland and troops on parade at two 
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laces dispersed with heavy casualties. A supply ship also received a 
Se hit. Two aircraft were missing. 

The German commusiguó reported an attack on an aerodrome in 
south England, scoring direct hits on hangars and barracks and 
‘destroying 24 aircraft on the ground; also attacks on aerodromes at 
Newquay and in the Midlands. It also announced successful attacks 
on tankers in St. George’s Channel. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The R.A.F. reported a raid on troops and transport on the Glava-Buzi 
road the previous day, scoring direct hits on the road and on vehicles. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

Farther details of the naval battle showed that the forces operating 
were: British, 3 battleships, one aircraft carrier, 4 cruisers, and de- 
stroyers; Greek, some destroyers; and Italian, 3 battleships, 11 cruisers, 
and 14 destroyers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that Asmara had capitulated, and that in 
the previous 48 hours a further 800 prisoners had been taken; also that 
in Libya the previous day advanced elements were in contect with 
enemy infantry and mechanized units in the Mersd Brega area. 


In Abyssinia the advance from Diredawa towards the capital con- . 


tinued, and penetration in the south was enlarging.’ Nairobi H.Q. 
announced that the first troops to enter Diredawa found the Italian 
population being injured by a large armed band consisting mostly of 
deserters from the Italian forces. The troops were only just in time 
to restore the situation and provide security for the Tilia inhabitants, 
not before some casualties been caused. 


The R.A.F. reported heavy raids the previous day on positions north : 
of Teclesan and on the station at Asmara; also attacks on transport in ' 


the Dessie-Assab area, on a depot at Tandeho, and on petrol dumps ` 


north of Dessie. South African aircraft bombed billets and started fires 
in military buildings in villages in southern Abyssinia, On the night of 
March 30 a heavy raid was made on the harbour and shipping at 


Tripoli, and on aerodromes and ort concentrations in other places 
in the province, Enemy bombers rai Jedabia the previous day were 
intercepted by Australian refine which shot down a Messerschmitt 


and pere a number of Breda 20s. One aircraft was missing. 

The German commwniguó stated that armed motorized forces of the 
Africa Corps took part the EENT day in-reconnaissances in North 
Africa in combination with German and Italian air forces, and took 
a mers and destroyed numerous armoured cars. The enemy with- 

ew hastily to Jedabia. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Mersa Brega, 
and the bombing of ships at Benghazi by Italian aircraft, sinking one. 
In East Africa the defence of the troops against superior forces con- 
tinued both in Eritrea and in the Awash area. Four enemy aircraft 
were shot down in Eritrea. 
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April 2 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night the enemy 
attempted a number of small attacks on aerodromes. Most of them 
were ineffective, but at one place there were a number of casualties, 
including several killed. Buildings were damaged, but the service- 
ability of the aerodrome was not affected. Two of the 4 aircraft an- 
nounced as destroyed the previous day were engaged in these attacks, 
others were damaged, and it was now known that a 5th was destroyed 
in the afternoon. One British fighter was missing. 

The Air Ministry also reported some daylight activity of single air- 
craft over the east coast of England and Scotland, and damage to 
industrial buildings at a place in East Anglia and a village on the 
north-east coast of Scotland, with a few fatal casualties. Elsewhere 
there was little damage and no casualties. One raider was destroyed off 
the coast of Devon. 

Operations against Germany the previous day included attacks on 
small enemy naval vessels off the French coast and on gun positions on 
the coast; also the torpedoing of a merchant vessel near the Danish 
coast. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported a low-dive attack on an aerodrome 
in the south of England, setting 4 hangars on fire; also an attack on 
Falmouth harbour. Two enemy ’planes were shot down in air fighting. 
Military targets at Dover were effectively shelled by long-range guns. 
In the night harbour works at Hull and Great Yarmouth were attacked 
and large fires caused. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs in western 
and north-west Germany. Severe damage was caused to buildings in a 
medium-sized town in North-West Germany. At Bielefeld the Bethel 

was bombed for the second time within a few weeks and a 
direct hit destroyed a hospital there, killmg some people. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported patrol activity, and the driving off, 
-with the capture of 80 prisoners, of an Italian force which approached 
the centre of resistance captured on March 31 im an attempt to retake 
it. Two enemy bombers were shot down. 
The Italian communiqué stated that in the 11th Army Sector enemy 
action was frustrated by the air force, which bombed troops and 
munition depots. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Mediterranean 
had sunk an Italian submarine and the tanker Lawra Corrado. 

An official summary of the 1 of the aircraft carrier Formidable 
showed that after the air attarks on the Littorio class battleshi 
(reported to be the Vittorio Veneto) she was seen with her qiawer deck 
awash, with a speed ‘‘reduced to that of fourth-rate tramp steamer”. 
It was estimated that there was a 50-50 chance that she was lost, as 
she had 400 miles to go to reach port. 
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The Italian comemmigud stated that owing to the necessity of hinder- 
ing and slowing down the growing enemy traffic between Egyptian 
and Greek ports an offensive was begun on the night of March 25 with 
the action at Suda Bay. On March 26 a force of 8 cruisers, escorted by 
destroyers, left its base supported by a battleship, end on March 28 
reached a position south of Crete. This force a detachment of 


. Enemy 
aircraft also made torpedo attacks, hitting a cruiser. A detachment 


Next day the air force on offensive reconnaissance hit another cruiser 
with torpedoes and an aircraft carrier with bombs. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA j 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya operations north-east of Mersa 
Brega were continuing and the British advanced elements were with- 
drawing. Asmara was occupied the previous day, the wes having 
withdrawn in a south and south-easterly direction. The R.A.F. stated 
that South African aircraft had damaged and driven off numbers of 
Italian bombers in the Asmara area, and in Abyssinia had bombed 
communications, defences, and transport between Awash and Adama. 
In many other places also transport had been attacked. In Tripolitania 


enemy aerodromes were bombed the previous day. One aircraft was ` 


missing. 
The Italian communiqué re ted an attack on enemy bases in North 
Africa by bombers escorted y German fighters, destroying 2 aircraft 
on the ground. The Germans shot down a Hurricane. An enemy raid 
on Misurata caused slight damage and wounded several people. Be- 
tween Keren and Asmara the battle continued unabated, and the 
troops were heroically resisting the pressure of the enemy. Bombers 
attacked Jijiga and shot down a British bomber; others successfully 
bombed motorized units. 


The German concen. tted dive-bombing attacks on British . 
works, 


armoured forces and fi 


4 
OTHER THEATRES 


cargo 
ship Beriram Rickmers had been intercepted by the destroyer Kandahar 
when trying to escape from that port. 


April 3 (Thursday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATION 

The Air Ministry re rted some daylight activity round the coasts, 
but few aircraft inland. A little damage was caused, but no casualties, 
near a town on the south-east coast, by a raider which was soon after. 
wards destroyed. A bomber attempting to attack shipping off the 
south-west coast was also shot down. One fighter was missing. The 


ree 


— 
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Admiralty announced that 3 Messerschmitt’s were hit and one destroyed 
in an unsuccessful attack on a covoy in the Thames Estuary in the 
morning. No e was sustained. 

The Admiralty reported an action the previous day in which 
the mine-sweeper Lorna Doone engaged 3 enemy aircraft and badly 
damaged 2, one being almost certainly and the other probably de- 
stroyed. Two of the crew were wounded. 

Operations against Germany included attacks on ee the 
previous day, in which 4 hits were scored on one armed me 
off the Dutch coast, and hits also observed on a second. A building of 
an enemy wireless station was wrecked, and the aerodromes at Haam- 
stede, Maupertius, and Caen were bombed and machine-gunned. Two 
aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported a‘ low-level attack on an aero- 
drome in southern England, roar haa 3 aircraft, and attacks on 
harbour and industrial installations in the same area and in Scotland. 
The enemy did not fly over Germany in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the auxiliary vessel Rosaura. 


BRITAIN, GREECE AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué stated that 3 enemy bombers were brought 
down the previous day. In local patrol netivity some prisoners were 
taken, with automatic arms, etc. 

The Ministry of Public Security reported a ‘aid on the previous day 
on Volos, where refugees’ cottages were wrecked and a few people 
injured. ‘Slight damage and some injuries were also caused in villages 
in Western Macedonia. 

The R.A.F. announced the destruction of 3 Italian bombers attempt- 
ing to raid Volos the previous day and severe damage to a 4th. Ina 
raid on Tepelini hits were scored on barracks and military stores. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Volos naval base 
and Florina supply base. Two enemy aircraft were, destroyed in air 
combat and 3 Talan were missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo announced that in Libya the forward ‘troops had 
withdrawn to positions north of Jedabia, followed by enemy mecha- 


, nized forces. Eritrea large numbers of prisoners had been taken, 
' with a considerable number of guns and much material. In Abyssinia 


Miesso, on the railway west of Diredawa, had been captured. British 
and Belgian forces advancing from Gambela and Asosa were on the 
road to Ghimbi and Lekempi. The R:A.F. reported attacks the 
previous day on enemy transport south of Asmara and the bombing of 
a camp on the Adowa road by Free French aircraft, and of transport 
on the Dessie-Assab road. Tripoli harbour was bombed on the night 
of April 1 and the Spanish mole hit. Motor rt at Ras Lanuf was 
also heavily bombed and much damage done. the aircraft returned. 

Nairobi H.Q. reported the capture of Soroppa, north of Javello, 
with over 200 prisoners and several guns; also a successful action in the 
Negelli area, capturing 50 prisoners. In Eastern Somaliland the 
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previous day about 100 native troops and 700 camels were captured in 
mo up operations. 

communiqué reported the capture of Jedabia during 
the Dandit the pa day of the British forces thrown back at 
Mersa Brega, and the seizure of 30 British mechanized details with 
prisoners and material The Italian communiqué stated that, in order 
to avoid further bombardment of Asmara the city had been evacuated. 
In the success of the Italo~-German forces had been continued 
beyond Mersa Brega. 


OTHER THEATRES d 


The C.-m-C. East Indies announced that the Italian destroyer Sawro 
had been sunk by aircraft near Massawa and the Daniele Manin hit 
and left in a sinking condition. 


April 4 (Friday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Bristol was attacked 
for about 4 hours and damage done to buildings, but the fires started 
were so efficiently dealt with that all were out before the raid oe 
There were some fatal casualties. Bombs were also dropped in 
England, the Home Counties, and southern d, but the cane 
was nowhere heavy, and the ‘casualties reported not large. One raider 
was bbs ape Ne An evening bulletin reported only slight aged 

TARO on the coast, and no bombs were dro on land. In no 
tland and at æ place in north-east d one person was 
paia by machine-gun fire and houses were slightly damaged. 

The Ministry announced another night raid (the 48th) on Brest, 
where heavy bombs were seen to fall across the dock and several 
fires were started in the port. Bad weather prevented the results being 
accurately observed. er attacks were made on oil tanks at 
Rotterdam and on Ostend docks. Four aircraft were missing. ue 
offensive patrols over northern France and Belgium during the 
SrO Padge ane aireak onde proud Gee maana 
One aircraft was missing. 


The German communiqué reported a raid on Bristol, starting large’ 


fires. The enemy did not fly over Reich territory in the 24 hours. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek commwentquéd reported successful action on the night of 
April 2 north of the Aoos, with the ca of prisoners, followed by a 
raid resulting in an important ha of material. Italian aircraft 
repeatedly machine-gunned men working in the fields in Western 
Macedonia, but without result. 

The R.A.F. re a raid on Berat the previous day, scoring 
direct hits on military buildings and depots. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
ee ae ee 
machine-gun a launch 40 miles from Malta the previous day, and an 
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attack on 2 mine-sweepers off Filfla by German dive-bombers escorted 
by fighters which obtained no bits. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo issued a special early communiqué stating that “in the 
face of a determined advance by strong Ital forces anpare 
numerous tanks and in pursuance of the policy so successfully adopt 
at Sidi Barrani of waiting to choose our own battleground our light 
covering detachments have been withdrawn to selected concentration 
areas. In the course of this withdrawal the town of Benghazi has been 
evacuated, after all captured military stores and equipment had been 
destroyed. Benghazi is indefensible from the military point of view, 
and it has not been used by us as a port”. An evening communiqué 
stated that “the concentration of our advance elements is continuing”. 
In Eritrea over 3,000 prisoners had been counted at Asmara, and in 
Abyssinia the advance continued in all sectors. 

Nairobi H.Q. stated that in the fall of Soroppa the enemy lost 
27 Italians and 360 Africans, also 4 guns and 15 machine guns. i the 
Harar sector the troops were approaching the river at Awash. Enemy 
resistance on eae 2 was overcome and 50 Europeans captured. The 
R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on motor transport on the Mersa Brega 
on the night of April 2, setting several vehicles on fire and stopping 
others by machine-gun fire. Tripoli was also bombed successfully. 
In Abyssinia rt on the b-Dessie road, a camp on the 
Adowa-Gondar road, and a bridge over the Takkaze were bombed and 
machine-gupned. South African aircraft heavily bombed transport 
on the Addis Ababa-Dessie road on April 2, scoring direct hits, and 
machine-gunned armoured vehicles and lorries on the Addis Ababa- 
Diredawa road. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Agedabia, with a 
considerable number of prisoners. 

The Italian. communiqué reported a raid on Tripoli, causing 15 
victims in the Jewish quarter. 


OTHER THEATRES 
The C.-in-C. East Indies announced that the Italian destroyers 
° Pantera and Tigre had been scuttled off the coast of Saudi Arabia and 
that the Daniele Manin had sunk. 


April 5 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

The Air Ministry stated that Bristol was attacked again in the night, 
but the damage was light, owing to the A.A. barrage preventing the 
raiders from reacbing their objectives and forcing them to drop their 
bombs in fields and woods around the city. Some bombs were also 
dropped near the Thames Estuary and the East Anglian Coast, but 
casualties were very few. Three raiders were destroyed. An evening 
bulletin reported an attack on a town on the north-east coast of 
Scotland by one bomber, which damaged industrial premises and 
caused 2 fatal casualties. 
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The Ministry reported another attack on Brest with a new type of 
more powerful bomb. The Scharnhorst and Gneisonaw were clearly 
identified, and some of the aircraft bombed from very low levels. 
Sticks of bombs were seen to straddle both ships, and near one a large 
fire started, with other fires in stores of oil, etc. Other aircraft bombed 
oil stores at Rotterdam and factories in the Rubr. One aircraft was 


missing. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on aerodromes and port 
installations on the English south and south-east coasts, and the shoot- 
ing down of 3 Spitfires in a sweep by fighter aircraft: also successful 
attacks on merchant ships. A few aircraft attacked Western Germany, 
but all bombs fell on open country and no damage wasdone. An attempt 
to attack a port in occupied territory in the night was frustrated, and 
3 aircraft shot down by AA fire. 


ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the capture of strong enemy 
positions, with 70 prisoners and abundant material; also the repulse 
of a tank attack at another point. Heraklion aerodrome, Crete, was 
raided the previous day, but there were no casualties and the damage 
was slight. One raider was destroyed. 

The Italian commenigué reported low-flying air attacks on enemy 
troops, and direct hits on ships in the Bay of Corfu, sinking 2 and 
damaging others. In Crete Heraklion aerodrome was attacked by 


fighters, one of which was missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the advance of the enemy east of i 
had been successfully held and the situation was well in hand. The 
advance from Asmara continued, and advance elements were south of 
Adowa, which surrendered without fighting, near which a battalion 
of infantry were captured. Adigrat was occupied the previous day. 
The prisoners taken at Asmara numbered nearly 5,000, of whom 4, 
were Italians, and quantities of material, railway engines, and rolling 
stock were also captured. On the railway in Abyssinia an important 
defensive position on the Awash River was captured, and Nairobi H.0. 


announced the crossing of the river by South African troops, though the * 


enemy had demolished the bridges. They had advanced 150 miles since 
they took Harar on March 27. Asba Littorio, south-east of Miesso, was 
occupied on April 2. 

The R.A.F. reported that Australian aircraft had the previous day 
shot down 3 German fighters and 3 bombers in Western Cyrenaica 
without loss, and had bombed troops and transport in the Jedabia and 
Msus areas, causing many explosions and fires. On April 3 Tripoli was 
again raided and a number of loud explosions caused, and on the 
Abyssinian railway South African aircraft bombed Metahara station 
and transport near Awash. When Diredawa airfield was occupied 63 
Italian aircraft were found in a damaged condition and 6 others 
destroyed by fire. 7 

Ras Seyoum, Prince of Tigre, whom the Italians had selected as a 
puppet Emperor, rode the British lines into Asmara to offer his 
services. 


r NE a 
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The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Benghazi the 
aa ise day. ee was raided in the night of April 3 and some 

ouses damaged. East Africa resistance continued on the various 
fronts. A small naval unit was lost in the Red Sea by an air attack and 
2 others were scuttled by their crews near Jedda. 


April 6 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that activity in the night 
was on a very small scale, but some damage was done in south-west 
England and several people killed. It was confirmed that the number of 
raiders destroyed on the night of April 4 was 4. An evening bulletin 
reported that a single raider dropped bombs on a south coast town, 
wrecking houses but causing no casualties. 

The German communiqué stated that heavy bombs were dropped in 
the night on a factory in Scotland, and in south-west England further 
harbour facilities and defence works were attacked. At one aerodrome 
’planes and hangars were set on fire. There was no enemy activity over 

rmany but a few ‘planes flew over occu ied French territory. The 
News Agency said that on the previous harbours on the south 
coast and aerodromes in southern England were attacked, Exeter 


aerodrome suffering especially. 
NAVAL OPERATIONS : 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the yacht Wilna. There were 
no casualties. 


THE BALKANS 

A Greek communiqué stated that at 5.15 a.m. German troops in 
Bulgaria launched an unprovoked attack against our troops on the 
frontier. Our forces are defending our native soil. The Athens radio 
stated that the advanced forces on the Eastern Front were everywhere 
holding their own. 

Reports reaching Athens stated that the Germans attacked Yugo- 
slavia at 5 points. 
- The German communiqué stated that “in view of the fact that British 
troops are pressing on from Greece towards the north and their union 
with Yugoslav forces, whose mobilization has become known, units 
of the German Army have begun a counter-attack. The Greek and Ser- 


racks and mili objectives. Italian bomber formations attacked 
important war objectives in Southern Yugoslavia with success”. 
A Berlin apne to Rome stated that German forces which crossed 
the frontier from Bulgaria were meeting with tenacious resistance from 
British troops, particularly in the Struma Valley. 
A later German 

military objectives in Yugoslavia, particularly Belgrade, which was 
attacked 3 times and numerous targets set on fire. Several aerodromes 
were bombed, while Italian aircraft attacked aerodromes in Herze- 


govina. After crossing the frontier the movement of the troops con- 
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tinued after having made contact with the enemy in all sectors. In air 
fighting 24 enemy ‘planes were shot down, and 44 were destroyed on the 
ground, while 2 German aircraft were lost. 

The German News Agency stated that single Yugoslav aircraft had 
raided Arad and other towns m Rumanian Banat but had not caused 
any appreciable damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The German wireless announced that in the Eastern Mediterranean 
the Aegean Sea between Greece and Turkey had become a theatre of 
war, and the only free zone was Turkish territorial waters, which 
neutral vessels were advised to use. 

The Italian communigud reported the sinking of a merchant ship in 
the Eastern Mediterranean by a submarine. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 


G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya the concentration of the troops : 


was proceeding smoothly. Leading detachments of the Imperial Forces 
had reached Addis Ababa the previous evening and the Union Jack 
was hoisted on the Italian Viceroy’s residence at 10.45 a.m. In the south 
the advance continued, with the number of prisoners steadily mounting. 
The advance was also continuing on the main road towards Dessie and 
Gondar and in Eritrea the main road block on the road to Asmara had 
been cleared. i 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on Addis Ababa on oun 4, scoring 
direct hits on hangars and barracks and starting large . Aircraft 
on the ground were machine-gunned and at least 4 destroyed. West 
of Adama (south-east of the capital) transport was attacked and petrol 
lorries blown up. Tripoli was raided on the night of April 4, heavy 
explosions caused on the south-eastern mole, fires started in barracks 
and stores, and the power station hit. All the aircraft returned safely. 


April 7 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that a few aircraft were active round thé 
coast in the night, and bombs were dro on the north-east coast of 
Scotland and the north-west coast of d. At the latter a few 
people were injured, but little damage was done at either place. An 
evening bulletin reported some single aircraft near the coasts, but no 
bombs on land. Two were destroyed by British fighters without loss. 

Operations against Germany in the night included another attack on 
Brest, where many bombs were dropped on the docks, some from a low 
level, on Calais and Ostend, ahd on aerodromes in the Low Countries. 
During the day attacks were made on warships, supply vessels, and 
troops, and a destroyer was torpedoed and almost certainly sunk and 
another hit off the north-west coast of France. Bombs were also 
dro among the blast furnaces of an iron and steel works and among 
gas olders at Ijmuiden! In Northern France troops, aerodromes, 
orries, and gun positions were machine-gunned from low altitudes and 
an enemy fighter shot down. Four aircraft were Inissing. 
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THE BALKANS 

The Greek communiqué stated that German aircraft attacked Adriani, 
near Drama, the previous day, doing small damage, bombed and 
machine-gunned Seres, in the Struma Valley, doing no damage but 
causing 6 casualties, and machine-gunned 3 other villages without 
effect. At Siderocastro (Demir Hissar) 9 people were injured and houses 
damaged. Three German aircraft were shot down. the night the 
Piraeus was bombed and a steamer and some buildings damaged. The 
military spokesman in Athens stated that some parachutists had been 
captured in Macedonia. 

A Greek communiqué in the evening announced that the High Com- 
mand had decided not to attempt to hold advanced positions in Western 
Thrace with the main forces. They had called for volunteers to hold 
advanced positions in the Rupel Pass so as to delay the enemy’s ee 
ee while the line was consolidated further back, and a body of these 

ad been holding up the enemy all day, though outnumbered 10 to one. 
Only 2 forts had fallen when they were overwhelmed by dive-bombers, 
heavy artillery, and tanks. North of Siderocastro 120 parachutists 
were dropped, but over 100 of them were quickly killed or captured. 

The R.A.F. stated that German military concentrations at Sofia 
were bombed during the night, and at the main railway station and 
marshalling yards, warehouses, motor transport shops, and a large 
factory many explosions and fires were seen. Transport and other 
targets on the roads in the Struma Valley were machine-gunned. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

A fighter formation patrolling the Rupel Pass the previous day met 
30 Messerschmitts, shot down 5, and seriously damaged several others 
without loss. A fighter destroyed an Italian Breda in the Piraeus area. 
Bombers also attacked Berat again. 

The Athens wireless stated that a Yugoslav attack on Albanian 


territory had begun. 
The German communiqué stated that the advance was proceeding 
according to plan, strong air force units taking . Fortifications and 


other military targets in Belgrade were repeatedly attacked the previous 
day and direct hits scored on the central station, a bridge over the 
«Danube, and several troop trains. A 4th attack was made in the night. 
Aerodromes in Central and Southern Yugoslavia were attacked with 
substantial effect. A number of enemy aircraft flew over Southern 
Styria, dropping bombs which caused no damage of significance. 

e Italian communiqué rted air attacks on objectives on both 
fronts the previous day, including one on Split, where 2 ships were 
sunk, on Cattaro, where a destroyer and a floating dock were hit and a 
steamer sunk, and on the Siesso arsenal nearby, which was badly dam- 
aged. An ammunition depot was blown up, and another destroyer hit. 
An enemy aircraft was destroyed and others damaged, and in air com- 
bat 2 were shot down. Two Italian were missing. Enemy aircraft 
bombed Scutari, causing insignificant damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The R.A.F. reported.a raid on Calato aerodrome on the night of 
April 5, full results of which could not be observed. 


N 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the entry into Addis Ababa on the evening 
of Aa’ 5. An envoy of the Viceroy of East Africa flew to the British 
lines on April 3, when conditions were presented to him to ensure the 
safety of the civil population in the event of fighting round the city. 
Debra Marcos was occupied by Patriot forces, which inflicted over 
1,000 casualties on the enemy, whose retreat southward was being 
followed up. 

In Libya, in the face of continued pressure by strong German- 
Italian forces the withdrawal of the advanced troops to selected areas 
of concentration was proceeding. Operations round Massawa were 
developing and. the fh towards Dessie and Gondar continued. 
Since March 25 over 10,000 prisoners had been taken, with much 
material. i 

Nairobi H.Q. reported further progress north from Negelli and the 
i of many prisoners. 


e R.A.F. announced that South African aircraft had on April 4 and ' 


5 attacked the aerodrome near Addis Ababa before the troops reached 
the city, made it unserviceable, and destroyed at least 8 ‘planes on the 
ground. Aircraft near Dessie were attacked the previous day, 8 destroyed 
and others badly damaged. In C ica heavy attacks were made on 
enemy transport in the El Agheila region aes night of April 5. All 
the aircraft returned safely. : ; 

The Italian communiqué reported that Addis Ababa was evacuated to 
avoid victims among the civilian population. An enemy raid on Dessie 
aerodrome caused some damage. In Libya motorized columns routed the 
rearguard of the British forces north-east and south-east of Benghazi, 
and repelled a counter-attack. Many prisoners were taken, with great 
numbers of arms and vehicles. 


April 8 (Tuesday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that enemy activity had been 
on a considerable scale in the night, and there were some sharp attacks, 
but no heavy attack was made on any one district. Activity was wide- 


spread, and casualties, including some fatal, were ed from south-* 


west and south-east Scotland, various places in d, including 
London, and in Northern Ireland for the first time. Casualties were 
caused, but most of the bombs did little damage and injured no one. 
Six raiders were destroyed, 5 by night fighters. An evening bulletin 
reported a few bombs on the coast of East Anglia, which did little 
damage. An enemy fighter was shot down. 

The Ministry announced that a very heavy night raid was made on 
Kiel with over 100 tons of the most powerful bombs, which did great 
destruction in the submarine building yards and docks. It lasted 5 

, hours, and left about a square mile of the port a sheet of flame. Emden 
and Bremerhaven were also attacked with good results. Four aireraft 
were missing. During the day targets im Denmark and the Low 
Countries, shipping in the North Sea and in the Cherbourg Roads, and 
aerodromes and transport in northern France were also attacked. One 


aircraft was missing. 


| 
| 
| 
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The German communiqué reported attacks in the night on ports in 
the Clyde Estuary, Bristol, Liverpool, Ipswich, and Harwich. In 
central land an aircraft armaments factory was bombed and fires 
started. e enemy only attacked coastal areas in the night, and 
bombs fell m residential districts in 2 towns, causing civilian casualties. 


THE BALKANS 

The Greek communiqué stated that the Yugoslav Army fighting in 
the south of the country had been obliged to withdraw to consolidate 
its positions, leaving the Greek left flank uncovered. The Greek troops 
confronting the German Army, heroically fighting, were disputing the 
territory inch by inch. 

An offensive had begun the previous day on the Albanian front and 
strong enemy positions were captured, with 500 prisoners, after fight- 
ing lasting the whole day. Much material was also captured. 

An evening communiqué stated that as a result of the collapse of the 
Yugoslav defence in Southern Macedonia in face of a German tank and 
air attack a German armoured division was able the previous day to 
a Eae to the Lower Vardar Valley, and so open the way to Salonika. 

uring the morning they occupied Doiran, and Greek motorized troops 

with light tanks, attempting to hold them south of the lake were 
compelled to retire. The communiqué also said that on the Nevrokop 
plateau the enemy managed to enter the fort of Perithori, but was 
afterwards decimated and the fort recovered. An attack with tanks 
on Lise fort was repulsed and many tanks destroyed. 

A British communiqué stated that on the night of April 6 the R.A.F. 
bombed the station at Gorna Djumaya, starting fires, the railway and 
road junction at Simitli, where a transport convoy and troops were 
attacked and both railway and road straddled, starting fires in sheds, 
and Petrich, where full results could not be observed. On April 7 large 
transport concentrations near Strumitsa were bombed and hit. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Yugoslav High Command, in its first wireless bulletin, stated that 
on all fronts the situation was in their favour, and enemy attacks had 
been repulsed with the greatest vigour, and heavy losses inflicted. The 
Air Force had achieved special distinction. The Belgrade radio after- 

- wards announced that on the morning of April 6 the capital was at- 
tacked ruthlessly by aircraft, causing many innocent victims. A great 
part of the city had been turned into rums. In the ruins a greater 
capital of all Southern Slavs would be erected. 

The German communiqué reported the successful continuation of the 
attacks on both fronts despite many difficulties of terrain, in the face 
of stubborn resistance. The air force attacked military targets in the 
fortress of Belgrade the previous day and new large fires were caused at 
the railway station. Aerodromes in Serbia were dive-bombed and 32 
aircraft destroyed on the ground. In the Sava area railway bridges, 

‘stations, and tracks were destroyed, and fuel and stores hit. In the 
Skoplje area infantry and motor transport were bombed and machine- 
gunned. In air fights the previous day 20 enemy aircraft were shot 
down on the south-eastern front. Semi-official reports stated that the 
Germans, after advancing successfully through the Rhodope Mts. had 
turned west and crossed the Yugoslav frontier, surprising the Yugo- 
c 
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slavs. Further east they had moved due south and reached Dedeagach, 
thus cutting land communications between Greece and Turkey. 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Nairobi H.Q. stated that troops from South, East, and West Africa 
had occupied Addis Ababa on April 6 without incident. A considerable 
number of prisoners, including many airmen, was taken.’ 

The R.A.F. stated that R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. aircraft had been 
Pog continuously in Cyrenaica for a week, raiding aerodromes in 

e Benghazi area and attacking motor transport and troop concen- 
trations. On one day 14 enemy aircraft, believed to be German, and 
on another 4, were destroyed without loss. South African aircraft 
bombed Dessie aerodrome and damaged dispersed machines, and 
machine-gunned troops and transport north of the town. It had been 
ascertained that the raid on the airfield on April 6 had resulted in the 
destruction of 12 enemy aircraft. A bomber reported missing the day 
before had returned, and all the aircraft operating during the period 
under review were safe. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of Derna by German 
and Italian mechanized units. ; 


April 9 (Wednesday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


‘ 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that Coventry was 
attacked by both fire and H.E. bombs during the night, and con- 
siderable damage done. A hospital was hit and 5 people killed, and 
numerous casualties were in the town. In a south-coast town 10 
people were killed and several injured. The Ministry stated in the even- 
mg that there was no enemy activity to report, but during fighter 

trols over the French coast an aircraft was destroyed and a British 
fehler lost. The Admiralty reported the destruction of 2 enemy air- 
craft by destroyer gunfire without any loss or damage. 


During the day 6 enemy aircraft altogether were destroyed, and 7 


during the previous night. 
Operations over Germany included another raid on Kiel, where very 
large quantities of heavy bombs were ped on the docks and U-boat 


shipyards. Bremerhaven, Emden, and the Rotterdam oil tanks were - 


also bombed, and offensive patrols carried out over aerodromes in 
France. Five aircraft were ing. During the previous day shipping 
off the Frisian Islands eas heer and various targets in occupied 
territory. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported night attacks, in waves, on 
numerous harbours and industrial works in Southern England and the 
Midlands, the main attack being on Coventry, where heavy destruction’ 
was caused. Portsmouth was also bombed. The enemy flew over the 
coast of occupied territory, and a considerable force penetrated into 
North Germany and a ed Kiel, where, apart from some industrial 
damage, considerable destruction was caused in residential districts, 
and a fairly large number of civilians killed and wounded. ` 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Lord Selborne and 
Cramond Island. 


THE BALKANS 

The British communiqué reported continued air attacks on the forces 
invading Greece and Yugoslavia, especially on tanks and motor trans- 

rt in the Doiran area. Bombs fell among tanks, etc., on the Strumitsa- 

oiran road, and direct hits were scored on a bridge at Devdelija. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

The Greek communiqué stated that the German forces which pene- 
trated through the Vardar Valley continued their advance and reached 
Salonika. ite the difficult position in which the Greek forces in 
Eastern onia were then found, they did not weaken their resist- 
ance on the frontier, and held their lines intact. On the Albanian 
front local enemy attacks were repulsed with heavy loss. 

The Yugoslav communtgué stated that on April 7 and 8 the enemy 
continued to attack with large forces in the direction of Koumanoro, 
Skoplje, and the Katchanik Pass and, in spite of bitter resistance, 
entered Skoplje and then attacked the Pass, though suffering enormous 
losses from air bombing. In the morning they began to attack in the 
Tsaribrod sector. 

During April 7 and 8 Belgrade was in bombed, though military 
elements had been evacuated the first day of the war. Kraguyevatz, 
Skoplje, Chabats, and Lazarevac were also bombed, and enormous 
material damage done. During air fighting those 2 days the enemy 
lost several dozens of aircraft. 

In Albania the offensive continued and the troops had crossed the 
Drin River. 

The German communiqué stated that fast mechanized troops and in- 
fantry divisions had broken through the defences on the Yugoslav 
frontier, reached the Skoplje basin and crossed the Vardar, thus separat- 
ing the Yugoslav and Greco-British forces. Further south they had 
crossed into Greek territory over Lake Doiran. In Southern Serbia 
20,000 prisoners had been taken, with large quantities of guns, etc. A 
later communiqué announced the capture of Salonika, and stated that 


| „the Greek Army east of the Vardar had laid down its arms. Nish, 


ee eer eee E 


Tetovo, and Prilep were also captured during the day, and in the north 
forces coming from Styria hed occupied Maribor and established a 
bridgehead on the south bank of the Drava. Other forces, which broke 
through the Metaxas Line, captured Kanthe and reached the oa 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Kraniska A 
in the Saya Valley, and air attacks on naval units, etc., at Sebenico, 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The Admiralty announced that a submarine in the Central Mediter- 
ranean had hit with 2 torpedoes a heavily laden supply ship of some 
12,000 tons and also hit another of about 6,000 tons in a convoy south 
bound to Africa. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo announced the occupation of Massawa the previous 
day and the continuation of the advance of mobile columns south- 
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wards along the Dessie-Gondar road. In Libya the previous day the 
rearguard were heavily engaged all day by numerically superior forces. 
The RAF. stated that camps, etc.,m the Gondar area were bombed on 
April 7 and 8 and at the aerodrome near Dessie direct hits were scored 
on buildings. Free French aircraft took in the attacks. South 
African aircraft attacked a motor depot in the Aselle area, In Cyrenaica 
enemy airfields were bombed the previous day and transport and troops 
continuously attacked. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A German communiqué reported that on April 7 Derna was taken; 
also El Mekili, and 2,000 prisoners captured. 


centrations, and a British bomber was shot down. 
The Italian commmnigué reported the advance to Derna and said 
that in Eritrea the enemy renewed his attacks in the Massawa sector. 


April 10 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air i stated that Birmingham was attacked during the 
night, and sev public buildings badly damaged, also 3 wardens’ 
posts; widespread damage was also done to business premises, but 
major fires were controlled by daybreak. A town in the west of England 
was also attacked, and the raids were widely scattered, and in north- 
east ‘England caused considerable damage. Twelve raiders were 
deol during the night and 2 during the day. Another communiqué 
stated that the total number of raiders destroyed on the night of April 
8 was 10. 

The Ministry announced a very heavy night attack on Berlin with 
powerful bombs which fell on the centre of the city, starting fires 
1n goods yards and railway stations. Emden and other targets in North- 
West Germany were also bombed. In Southern Norway Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft bombed the aluminium works at Hoyanger. During the 
day (April 9) railway traffic and a wireless station in Denmark were 
a ed, and a naval unit at Brest was bombed from a very low level 
by a Coastal Command aircraft. During the night offensive fighter , 
patrols attacked targets in occupied France with bombs and machine 
guns. Eight aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqud Spa successful attacks in the night on 
armament works at Birmi and on the docks at Newcastle, 
causing many explosions HA fires. aT targets in the ports of 
Ipswich and. Sou pton were also bom Shipping in the waters 
round England wds also attacked, and several vessels sunk. The 
enemy flew over North Germany in the night and attacked Berlin, 
causing damage, some of it considerable in residential quarters and in 
the centre of the city. Public and other buildings of cultural and 
historic importance, churches, and museums were also hit. Casualties 
were very light in relation to the number of bombs dropped. Weaker 
forces raided Emden, Bremen, and other ports in North Germany. 
Anti-aircraft gun fire brought down 16 raiders during the night and 7 
the previous night. 
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The Admiralty announced that the minesweeper Princess Elizabeth 
had almost certainly destroyed a German bomber the previous morning, 
suffering no damage herself. 


THE BALKANS 

The German communiqué announced the occupation of Maribor by 
troops from Styria, and the capture of Tetova and Prilep by the forces 
advancing towards Albania after crossing the Vardar. i addition 
to 20,000 prisoners taken the previous day about 100 guns were ca tured, 
with large supplies of petrol and munitions. Aerodromes in ‘Beanie 
were bombed and 7 aircraft on the ground destroyed. Armoured units 
reached and occupied Salonika, and others broke through the Metaxas 
Line farther east, occupied Xanthe, and reached the sea. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Albania enemy action in the 
Scutari area had been frustrated and ntmerous prisoners taken. Bomber 
formations bombed enemy troops near Zara, and the docks at Sebenico. 
An enemy raid on Zara caused slight damage. 

The Berlin wireless stated that 80,000 Greek prisoners had been 
counted fromthe Army which surrendered east of the Vardar, and 
counting was still going on. In addition to 20,000 captured Serbian 
troops already announced many d detackments were being 
brought in, and included a complete divisional staff. 

The Greek communiqué reportcd a German raid on Koziani during 
the day. 

The R.A.F. ee els heavy attacks by low-flying bombers on columns 
of tanks, etc., when the Germans entered Monastir; also on communi- 
cation arteries in the Florina district and on troops advancing towards 
Albania. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ; 
The War Office stated that the forces east of Benghazi had con- 
centrated in an area more adapted to future operations. Considerable 
losses had been inflicted on the enemy during the withdrawal, but a 
number of prisoners had been lost, and there was no news of General 
Sir Richard O’Connor, General Neame, and General Gambier- . The 
figure of 2,000 prisoners claimed by the Germans would not im- 
possible under the conditions in which the actions had taken place. 

British patrols were stated to have made contact with patriot forces at 
6 or 7 strongholds in Abyssinia within 100 miles of the capital, where 
reports were received that the Italians had blown up an important 
bridge across the Omo River (running into Lake Rudolf). 

The R.A.F. announced that the remains of 31 enemy aircraft were 
found on the Addis Ababa aerodrome when the troops entered. Also 
that before Massawa was occupied R.A.F. and Rhodesian aircraft 
raided positions on Mt. Umberto, and bombed ships in the harbour, 
scoring a direct hit. Bomber and fighter aircraft attacked enem 
columns in Cyrenaica, inflicting many casualties. All the aireratt 
returned safely. 

The German communiqué reported the capture of Derna after hard 
fighting, and of Mekeli, 50 miles to the south, with 6 generals and 
2,000 men taken prisoner. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German and Italian forces, 
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having moved along the coast and south of the Gebel Akhdar, made 
contact beyond Derna and encircled the British, taking 2,000 prisoners 
and 6 generals. Aircraft scored direct hits on ships at Tobruk and started 
fires. Two were missing. In Eritrea the heroic defenders of Massawa 
had capitulated, 


April 11 (Friday) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that considerable numbers 
of enemy aircraft attacked southern England during the night, the main 
weight falling on the West Midlands, in eastern England, and near 
the south coast, and there were incidents in London and elsewhere. 
Casualties in Coventry end in Birmingham were feared to be heavy, 
but not numerous elsewhere. In both cities public buildings and offices 
were badly damaged, including hospitals, and many people were ren- 
dered homeless. In Coventry some shelters received direct hits. Ten 
of the raiders were destroyed. An evening bulletin stated that there was 
some activity over the south-east coast, but no reports of bombs. 

The Ministry also announced that the enemy seaplane base at 
Borkum was attacked the previous afternoon, and direct hits scored 
on barracks, and troops heavily machine-gunned. Several fires were 
caused, and craft in the harbour damaged. In the night targets in 
the Ruhr and Rhineland were bombed, particularly at Dttsseldorf. 
Brest was also attacked again and bombs seen to straddle the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, and Mérignac aerodrome was bombed. Seven 
aircraft were missing. In offensive patrols over the Channel during 
the day an enemy fighter was destroyed, and one aircraft was missing. 

The German commentgué stated that waves of bombers attacked 
factories at Birmingham during the night, causing large fires, and 
other attacks were made qn arms factories at Nottingham, the docks 
at Southampton, and places on the east and south-east coasts. The 
enemy a ed the coasts of occupied territory and Nordeney island 
by day, causing damage in residential quarters and ing some 
civilians. In the night they dropped a few bombs at places in Western. 
Germany, doing only slight damage. In air fighting 10 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed, and 4 by A.A. fire. Eight German were missing. 


THE BALKANS 

The Yugoslav commeniquéd stated that a superior enemy force had 
reached the Sava River by way of Daruvar, and had aie occupied 
Jadofina and then Kragujevac. Zagreb was entered without resistance. 

The first British communiqué stated that German troops advancing 
into northern Greece came into contact with British and Imperial 
forces the previous day. The situation in Eastern Macedonia was 
obscure, but was characterized by the magnificent resistance of the 
Greeks. Farther west German forces reached Monastir and Yannitsa. 
In southern Yugoslavia resistance was stiffening. 

The R.A.F. reported bombing and machin attacks on the 
Germans throughout the previous day in northern Greece and southern 
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Be Sidi Between Bitolj and Prilep armed columns were bombed 
and several tanks Ta. At Kocane railway stores were bombed, 
and south-west of Prilep a petrol dump set on fire and heavy casualties 
caused to enemy troops. At Monastir aerodrome trucks and troops 
were machine-gunned. All the aircraft returned safely. 

A Greek communiqué stated that German motorized elements coming 
from Monastir came into contact with their forces in the Florina 
district. The Athens wireless stated that the forces cut off on the 
Bulgarian frontier by the German advance to Salonika were still 
holding out. The Germans had spread out unhindered in the valley 
of Salonika. In the northern sector in Albania Italian attacks were 
crushed, and nearly all the enemy killed. 

The German communiqué stated that the troops which forced cross- 
ings of the Drava the previous day had advanced south and occupied 
several divisions in the fighting in Central Serbia, taking over 10,000 

risoners and 70 guns. In South Serbia the last enemy units still left 
in a fighting condition were destroyed or captured by a German 
division near Krivolak on April 10. The Air Force bombed a transport 
train west of Zagreb and on April 9 attacked the Piraeus, setting a 
British Te depot on fire and scoring direct hits on 4 large vessels. 

Highland troops from South Germany played a decisive part in 
breaking through the Metaxas Line. The taking over of the Greek 
Army east of the Vardar which was forced to capitulate continued 
according to plan. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Longaticum, 
and the continuation of operations in the Ebi valley. The air 
force bombed forts and stores at Sebenico, the seaplane bases of Vidulje 
and Losella, and the military works at Ragusa. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A Malta commmiqud reported engagements during the morning 
with large enemy offensive patrols, and the destruction of 2 Messer- 
schmitts and probably 3 other aircraft when 2 raids were made later. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office announced that the forces in Libya were in contact 
with the enemy west of Tobruk. In Eritrea the advance southwards 
had been slowed down by blocks, which were being cleared. The 

isoners taken since operations began there until the capture of 

wa numbered 41,000, of whom 15,000 were Italians. Abys- 
sinia columns operating from Addis Ababa continued to press the 
retreating enemy, and prisoners taken when the city was occupied 
numbered 4,000 Italians and 1,000 natives, while a further 1,450 
Italians and 900 native troops had been captured since. 

The R.A.F. announced that during repeated attacks on troops and 
aerodromes in Cyrenaica 8 aircraft were destroyed on the ground at 
Derna and a 9th shot down, and a 10th near Tobruk. Motor transport 
was machine-gunned in Gazala area and at least 8, armoured cars 
destroyed, while others were wiped out in the Acroma area. Two 
aircraft were missing, but the pilots were believed to be safe. In 
Abyssinia South African aircraft harassed the retreating enemy, and 
also destroyed 4 aircraft on the ground at Sciasciamanna. 
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The German commusigqud reported the pursuit of the enemy after 
the capture of Derna, and several dive-bombing attacks on concentra- 
tions near Tobruk and on the harbour. 


April 12 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that Bristol was attacked in the night for 
several hours, and many buildings wrecked, including 3 churches, 2 
cinemas, and a hospital. Raids were also made in the south and south- 
west, and on places along the south coast, at several of which damage 
was done, but it was not extensive. Five of the raiders were destroyed 
and others damaged. There were no bombs during the day. 

The Ministry also announced that in an extensive sweep over the 
North Sea the previous day low-level attacks were made on 3 patrol 
vessels, and direct hits scored on one. Fortified buildings on the No 
Frisian coast were also kombed successfully. One aircraft was missing. 
A Coastal Command bomber hit a supply ship off the south coast of 
Norway and left it sinking. During the day an enemy fighter was shot 
down in Northern France. 

The German communtgué reported attacks in the night on military 
works in southern England and the Midlands. Bristol was raided 
for several hours and many large fires caused in the industrial area 
and harbour. Portsmouth was also plastered with bombs and in- 
cendiaries, and direct hi-s scored on the dockyards and barracks, and 
other harbour works, etc., were attacked on the south coast. Two 
British bombers were shot down during an attempt by the enemy 
to penetrate into North Germany. In the night enemy planes did not 
enter Reich territory. 


THE BALKANS 
A Greek communiqué reported a 4-hour raid on the Piraeus the 

previous night in which mines were also dropped. Fires started were 

extinguished at once. Dive-bombers sank a small ship off Gylfada 


but the crew were saved. epg res oc babar aca da naa i 


third probably fell into the sea. A bomb fell at Corinth without doing 
any pag The hospital ship A#tkt, painted white and plainly 
marked, was sunk by enemy aircraft. A later bulletin reported a 
second attack of 2 hours early that morning, when bombs fell in a 
populous quarter of the town killing 20 people, and also round Piraeus 
and Eleusis and near Amaroussi. The new Smyrna settlement was 
damaged, houses collapsed, and there were some victims. Further 
waves of bombers laid magnetic mines in the Piraeus area and Coetera. 
One of them was shot down. i 

British H.Q. reported attacks by heavy bombers on the night of 
April 10 on concentrations at Veles and Prilep and at Kilkis, on the 
road just north of Salonika, where many vehicles in a large convo 
were set on fire. Communications in the Galikos area were also bom 
During April 11 low-level attacks were made on transport and tank 
columns between Monastir and Prilep, setting several lorries on fire 
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and blowing up 2 or more tanks. Other bombers blew up an important 

bridge at Polykastron. On April 10 also fighter aircraft attacked motor 

rt between Monastir and Prilep, causing great confusion and 

ties, and setting a number of lorries on fire. Another formation 

destroyed 5 tanks, set 6 vehicles on fire, and damaged several others. 

A railway line was hit twice. Two aircraft were missing, but the pilot 
of one was safe. 

The German communiqué stated that Alpine and infantry divisions 
had reached the Sava at several points, and had broken the Croat 
resistance. Air attacks on many aerodromes in Northern Bosnia 
wrecked hangars and barracks, and destroyed 10 aircraft on the ground. 
A second communiqué stated that German and Italian troops were 
mopping up in the Ljubljana region, and that forces advancing from 
Zagreb towards Kralovac had captured a Serbian brigade after the 
fall of Varazdin. From there the were advancing southward. 
Enemy resistance in Croatia had completely broken down. In the 
south-east the troops advancing from Nish bad broken the enemy 
resistance, and farther south had linked up with Italian units north of 
Lake Ochrida. 

The Italian communiqué reported an advance of 20 miles in the north 
of Yugoslavia, and the occupation of Ljubljana. In Albania the 
occupied Gidra and Ochrid, east of the lake, and linked up with 
German forces. Several thousand prisoners were captured. Other 
forces in the north had joined up with the Germans at Karlovac, 
and in the Zara area had occupied Benkoväć and the island of Juliano. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The R.A.F. stated that in a raid on Malta 2 German fighters were 
shot down and several badly damaged. Two British fighters were 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office announced that General Carton de Wiart had fallen 
into enemy hands on his way to the Middle East. (His aircraft made a 
forced landing in Cyrenaica.) The R.A.F. stated that in Libya British 

-and Australian aircraft had on April 10 and 11 continued to the 
enemy by intensive attacks, and on April 10, in a raid on Derna aero- 
drome, 17 German aircraft were destroyed on the ground and 4 others 
in air combat. Several Free French pilots took m the raid. In 
engagements elsewhere 4 others were destroy On the Tobruk- 
Gazala road transport columns were heavily attacked and nearly 100 
vehicles destroyed or damaged. 

In Abyssinia South African aircraft destroyed 8 enem machines 
at Gimma airfield, and also attacked Sciasciamanna and Giarso with 
success. In Cyrenaica 2 and in Abyssinia one aircraft were missing. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported the capture of further prisoners in the pursuit 
of the Italians, and stated that the patriot forces in all areas had been 
swollen by Ethiopians anxious to rid their country of its former 
conquerors. . 

The German communiqué reported dive-bombing attacks on Tobruk 
harbour and shipping. 
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April 13 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that activity in the 
night was very slight; a few bombs were dropped, mainly near the 
coast down Channel, but effected little. An evening bulletin reported 
a little activity over the south and east coasts. Bombs fell on the coast 
in East Anglia, but did no damage. A bomber was shot down off the 
Cornish Coast. die ee April 

The Ministry sta t on April 12 extensive operations were 
carried out over the North Sea and on the Continent. Among the 
objectives attacked by bombers and fighters were shippi off the 
Dutch coast, a power station and goods yard near Le T docks ard 
petrol stores at EIR Drusti] targets north of the Ruhr, gun 
positions on Walcheren d, a supply ship in port at Zouteland and 
2 near Fécamp, the aerodrome at re Touquet, gun positions near 
Berck, and storage tanks at Hazebrouck. Three aircraft were missing. 
In the er heavy attacks were made on Brest docks, Lorient U-boat 
base, an thE Mizignac aerodrome several live fees being started 
One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on English south- 
coast ports and on aerodromes, where aircraft on the ground were 
destroyed. During an attempt by the enemy to fly over the coast of 
occupied territory in the day 2 British machines were shot down. 
The enemy did not fly over Germany. 


THE BALKANS N í 

British H.Q. reported R.A.F. attacks on motor convoys in the 
Monastir area the previous day, destroying a number of vehicles; also 
on a convoy going towards Valona. During the night the Piraeus 
had been raided several times, and at least "3 enemy aircraft shot 
down and others badly damaged by night fighters and A.A. fire. One 
British aircraft was missing, but the pilot was safe. 

Semi-official British reports stated that on the eastern sector of the 
Greek front British forces had driven back the Germans in fighting 
lasting all day. Other semi-official reports of the Yugoslav operations 
stated that in the Nish area the Yugoslavs had counter-a ed from 
both sides of the Morava, and at Topola (50 miles south of Belgrade) 
had isolated a German armoured force. They had retaken Prokuplje, 
just west of Nish. On the south the Yugoslavs had driven back to 
Suha Reka German forces attempting to make contact with the 
Italians. Just north-west of Skoplje they were advancing in the 
Kacnanik Gorge. 

A ee official report announced the capture of Durazzo. 

The Greek communi rted only “restricted local activity”. 
The Ministry of Public Security reported raids qn Volos the previous 
might, bat no damage. Three of the raiders were destroyed. 

e German communiqué stated that a tank began marching 
into Belgrade that morning from the south, the Carmen flag having 
been hoisted there the previous day by S.S. troops coming from the 
north. In the Zagreb area the forces had made contact with the 
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the night of April 11 Salamis roadstead was bombed and ships bit 
and the Piraeus raided and petrol stores and a power station hit. 

The Italian communiqué reported that the advance on the Yugoslav 
frontier continued, and had reached Senj, some 40 miles south of 
Susak. Another flying column had joined the Germans coming from 
east of Karlovac. In the Zara area Bencovac was occupied and 
hundreds of prisoners taken. Mopping-up operations continued in the 
Ochrida zone, where thousands of prisoners were captured. In the 


Dibra zone Alpine divisions ca over 1,000 prisoners and 18 field 
batteries. The Air Force Sebenico and the seaplane base of 
Dibulje. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The R.A.F. announced a raid on Calato on the night of April 11, 
scoring direct hits on the aerodrome and starting a late petrol fire. 
They also reported a raid on Malta on the night of April 11, in which 
a bomber was shot down. No damage was suffered. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office reported skirmishing and encounters with enemy 
mobile troops in the area Gazala-El Adem-Tobruk-Bardia, and it was 
announced in Cairo that German mechanized forces had occupied 
Bardia after crossing the desert south of Tobruk. Bardia had pre- 
viously been evacuated. In Abyssinia forces advancing on Gondar 
reached the Takkaze river. 

The R.A.F. reported the concentration of attacks on airfields and 
transports in Cyrenaica throughout the previous day and night. A 
number of tanks, etc., formed up for attack near Tobruk were repeatedly 
bombed and many destro or damaged. Fighters machine-gunned 
motor transport in the azala area, and the aerodrome there, an 
ammunition dump near Msus landing ground, and transport south of 
Gazala were all heavily and successfully bombed the previous night. 

In Abyssinia fighters attacked Alomata airfield the previous day and 
did much damage. South African aircraft destroyed 4 aircraft on the 
ground at Sciassciamanna. Three aircraft were missing from all these 
operations, but the pilots of 2 were safe. 

The German communiqué reported the completion of the encirclement 
of Tobruk and the occupation of Bardia. 


April 14 (Monday) 
"GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated that enemy activity during the night was 
slight, but a few bombs were dropped at one or two coastal points. 
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In one town in the no-th-west some damage and fatal casualties were 
caused by a single aircraft, which dropped bombs on commercial 
premises and houses in a working-class area. An evening bulletin 


reported rather more daylight activity, and bombs dropped by single . 


aircraft at widely-separated places. Casualties were very few, and 
damage nowhere very great. Machine pan attacks made at some points 
were entirely ineffective. One bomber was destroyed in North Wales, 
and the trawler Kingston Amber shot down another without suffering 


damage. 

Operations against Germany included attacks the previous day on 
shipping off the Dutch and coasts, with 2 direct hits on a 
supply ship of some 1,500 tons. A patrol vessel and a larger supply 
ship were also attacked. One aircraft was missing. In the night 
Mérignac aerodrome was again bombed and hangars, etc., set on fire, 
and Boreas docks were also attacked. All the aircraft returned. 

The German communiqué reported night attacks on harbours along 
the south coast, and successes in attacks on shipping in the waters 
round England and off Iceland. The enemy did not fly over Reich 
territory in the 24 hours. 


THE BALKANS 

The War Office stated that during the night of April 12 the British 
forces withdrew to new positions. The covering troops inflicted severe 
casualties on the enemy, who maintained continuous on the 
eastern sector. In the centre of that sector poe Soe attacks 
failed, largely owing to vigorous artill The R.A.F. reported 
many sorties by bombers the previous day against columns moving 
on roads in the Greek theatre of operations, and direct hits scored by 
most of the aircraft. Ir the Koritza area enemy bombers escorted b 
fighters were intercepted, one destroyed and a number damaged. 
East of Mt. Olympus another was shot down. 

A Greek War Ministry bulletin stated that the failure of the Germans 
to break through during the first days and the continuous reinfotcement 
of the Allied lines of resistance had confirmed the conviction that a 


very strong front had been established stretching from the Adriatic 


to the Aegean, and “all reports agree that the situation may be 
considered highly satisfactory”. First-hand accounts of the fighting in 
Eastern Macedonia showed that the Germans were time and again 
held by the Greek infantry, and “when the Greeks charged with fixed 
bayonets the effect on the Germans was just as conclusive as on the 
Italians in Albania”. 

Press Ministry reports stated that Volo was raided the previous 
day, and 3 of the enemy brought down; also that bombe were dro 
in the night on the Piraeus and on several towns and villages without 
military objectives. Losses were inflicted on the Italians in the northern 
sector m Albania and in the central sector south of the Aoos. 

The German communiqué stated that the bulk of the Yugoslav 
forces which came into contact with the Germans had been annihilated. 
Remnants of the Serbian Army were retreating into the mountains on 
the coast, and were only resisting at a few points. The air force made 
devastating attacks the previous day on troops on the march from 

and on concentrations near Banjaluka. 
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The Italian communiqué stated that the troops at Zara had occupied 
Knin, and 3 islands just off the coast. North of Scutari 500 prisoners 
were taken, with much material, and on the Greek front the troops had 
advanced towards the Koritza zone. The air force was very active, 
destroying many aircraft on the ground at the Mostar air base, and 
attacking targets at Kotor, Lipoi, and elsewhere. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
A Malta sek lat ied reported 2 alerts during the day and 7 the 


previous day an ht. Some damage to houses was sustained ina 
night raid, but ties were very small. 

The German communiqué stated that the previous day Lucca aero- 
drome and Valetta harbour were bo and a British fighter 
shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

The War Office stated that enemy infantry supported by tanks 
attacked Tobruk that morning. At one point about 20 tanks crossed 
the outer defences when a counter-attack ejected them with severe 
losses, and the situation was completely restored. Near Sollum the troops 
were in contact with and had inflicted considerable casualties on 
advanced enemy detachments. 

In Abyssinia progress continued and many prisoners were still 
coming in, EE E General Santini, a brigadier, 3 colonels, and 40 
other officers. The R.A.F. reported successful attacks the previous 
S Ai in aica on enemy concentrations and on transport between 

a Sollum. a eg harbour was bombed in the night and much 
ae done to ping, the power station, and other objectives. In 
Abyssinia the ities tae near Dessie was again raided and 2 enemy 
bombers destroyed, many others being ed. 

The German communiqué stated that Fort Capuzzo and Sollum had 
been captured, and that 8 British tanks were destroyed when 14 
attempted a local counter-attack at Tobruk. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Bardia, and said 
that the British garrison at Tobruk was besieged by Italian troops 
and being continually hammered by Italian aircraft. The mopping 
pp of prisoners continued, and the booty was enormous. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA | 

April 1.—The Emperor issued an a to his countrymen to 
fo revenge in their attitude to the talians. Revolt was reported 
to be spreading in the creas behind the Italian lines. Reports i 
Khartoum stated that about 6,000 Italian and native conscripts ha 
crossed over into the British and Patriot lines, and that in the Debra 
Marcos area about 100 were deserting to join the Emperor every day. 

April 3.—It was announced in Nairobi that South African aircraft 
had flown over Addis Ababa, Awash, Adowa, and the forward Italian 
posts and messages to the Italian leaders. 

April 11.—It was learnt that the Emperor was in the Debra Marcos 
area, where he had received visits from many chiefs during the previous 
few days who swore fealty and offered for the patriot forces. 
Among them were Ras u, who controlled much of the Gojjam 
country, and Ras Seyoum. 


ARGENTINA 


April 2.—The Government received formal assurances that no acts 
of sabotage would be attempted in Axis ships in their ports, but 
maintained close watch on the ships. 


AUSTRALIA 

E ier 3.—The Government decided to permit approved alien 
residents to enlist in the fighting services. A recruiting drive was 
launched, to secure 8,000 volunteers a month for reinforcements for 
the A.I.F. and the personnel of the new armoured divisions. 

April 7,—The Acting Premier stated that the troops sent to Greece 
had gone after full consultation between the Government and London. 

- By their refusal to bow to German demands Greece and Yugoslavia 

were rendering a tremendous service to civilization, and events might 
prove their stand to be the turning point of the war. 

The forces had reached the Balkans without the loss of one troopship 
or of one British or Australian soldier. 

April 10.—The Minister for the Army broadcast an appeal for 
8,000 recruits a month for the A.I.F. 


BELGIUM 

April 8.—The Commander of the Forces in Great Britain, in an 
Order of the Day on the birthday of King Leopold, said: “Let us work, 
train ourselves, prepare the victory. We shall drive out the Boche, we 
BRAZIL i 

April 2—The Government decided to take over the Italian vessel 
Teresa, which had been at Rio since June. 
BULGARIA 


Afpril‘|.—The number of German troops im the country was 
estimated at 300,000 and over 600 aircraft. The chief military 
concentrations were round Petrich and Nevrokop. 
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April 3.—It was learnt that after Yugoslavia’s adherence to the 
Tripartite Pact (with the German promise that her territory would 
not be touched) the Bulgarian military leaders and extreme nationalists 
declared that they had been double-crossed, and induced the Foreign 
Minister to convey their complaint to the German Government. 
The latter were believed to have replied that their promises to Yugo- 
slavia were not embodied in the Pact, and in any case they did not 
uaa Bulgaria from pressing her own territorial claims against 

ugoslavia. 

M. Popoff told the military leaders that, no matter what the Germans 
had promised Yugoslavia, they had certainly told him at the same 
time that Bulgaria’s claims would be considered. 

The King was reported to have taken several steps indicating 
solidarity with Germany, e.g., inspecting German troops and i 
from the country members of the Court who were friendly with the 
British Minister. 

It was understood that, at Germany’s request, about 200,000 
acres were being sown with soya beans. troops were reported 
to be concentrated around Dragoman, and at least 7 of the 22 divisions 
in the country were believed to be in or about the Struma valley. 
The remainder were divided between the Plovdiv and Burgaz areas, 
with H.Q. at Gorna Djumaya. It was also reported that 20 divisions 
were on a war footing. 

German ground staffs on Bulgarian airfields were reported to be 
numerous enough to handle 1,000 aircraft. 

Reports from American sources stated that the Government had 
agreed to take an active part in the war in the hope of securing 
Macedonia as her share of the loot. 

April 9.—The Prime Minister announced that the Yugoslavs 
had attacked Bulgarian frontier posts with considerable military forces 
the previous day. f 

Apri 12.—A dispatch from Sofia stated, according to the German 
radio, that many Macedonians were now assembling ready to enter 
their liberated country. 


CANADA 
+ Aprsl 2.—It was announced that General Sikorski had arrived in 
the country, and that Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and Sir Arthur Salter 
were also in the country. 

April 8.—The Ministers of National Defence,*the Navy, and Air 
broadcast appeals for 116,000 recruits for the 3 Services to enlist 
during the year, 35,000 of whom were for the Air Force. 


CHINA 

Aprl 1.—Mr. Amery’s statement regarding the construction of a 
railway to link up Burma with China,'and Mr. Butler’s statement about 
the Burma Road. (Ses Great Britain.) 

April 3.—Mr. Quo Taichi, the Ambassador in London, was 
appointed Foreign Minister; and Mr. Wang Chung-wei, Secretary- 

eral of the Supreme Defence Council Mr. Wu Teh-chen was 

appointed Secretary-General of the Kuomintang, and Mr. Liu Wei-ize, 
Overseas Minister. 
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April 7.—The Minister of War, in a broadcast, said that they now 
had 300 divisions, comprising 5 million men, fighting at the front, and 
were training a further 10 million. 

Apri 12.—It was stated authoritatively in Chungking that large 
quantities of supplies had recently arrived in the country from Russia. 

Afrit 14.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement ing the 
joint Soviet-Ja S declaration about Manchukuo and Mongolia 
reading: “It is an indissutable fact that the 4 Northern Provinces and 
Outer Mongolia are an in part of the Republic of China and always 
remain Chinese territory. The Chinese Government and people cannot 
recognize any engagements entered into between third parties which 
are derogatory to China’s territorial and administrative integrity, and 
wish to state that the Soviet-Japanese declaration has no binding force 
whatsoever on China.” 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Apri 4.—Further reports of the Chinese successes in Kiangsi 
indicated that the Japanese had begum to retreat on March 16 after 
suffering losses of some 20,000 killed and wounded, including 3 generals. 

Apri 5.—A Chungking qué stated that the Japanese were 
in full retreat towards the seta tween Nanchang E e 

April 9.—The Chinese reported that their forces in north Kiangsi 
had advanced along ths west bank of the Han River nearly to Nan- 
chang, and that the Japanese were retreating across the river to the 
city. Reports were also current of guerrilla activities in Kiangsu and 
Chekiang, particularly along the, Nanking-Hangchow railway, and of 
Japanese reverses in northern Kiangsu, facing Hangchow Bay. 


SouTH CHINA 
Apri 9.—The Chiness announced the recapture of Swabue, Hoifung, 
Lukfung, Haumoon, and Pi on the Japanese Tamshuk- 
Shumchun supply line. The Japanese had carried ont extensive 
destruction an oog Ta pll Alie pore Kunming had been raided 
again, and many large caused, with heavy loss of life, 


COSTA RICA . 

April 1.—The Government imprisoned and charged with arson 
the crews of the German and Italian ships set on fire the previous 
day. The captain of the Eisenack told a board of inquiry that he had 
express orders from the German Legation to sabotage his ship, to 
prevent it falling into fcreign hands. - 
CUBA , 

March 31.—The Government seized the Italian steamer Recca at 
Havana, and soon afterwards the residence of a Cabinet Minister 
bir oe tae by, it was believed, Spanish Falangists in sympathy 

The Panis Minister stated that they regretted having to take action, 
but confidential information received made precautions n 


The Government wished it to be known that relations with Italy 
would remain as heretofore. 
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DENMARK 

April 10.—Announcement of taking of Greenland under American 
protection. (Ses U.S.A.) 

April 12.—The Foreign Office was understood to have informed the 
U.S. Government that the agreement regarding Greenland must be 
considered void, and to have recalled the Minister in Washington. 


ECUADOR 

April 1.—Officials boarded the German steamer Cerigo at Guayaquil, 
and the crew immediately set her on fire. The crew were interned, 
and the German Consul was not allowed to interview them. 


EGYPT 

April 1—General de Gaulle arrived in Cairo from Khartoum 
and was met by General Wavell and General Catroux. 

April 3.—General de Gaulle told the press that he believed the 
Middle East was still the most important theatre of the war, and 
declared that public opinion in France was definitely behind the 
cause of freedom. 

April 5.—General de Gaulle, broadcasting from Cairo to the French 
in North Africa and Syria, said they had only a few days left to choose 
between German domination and the fight for freedom, for Germany 
was manceuvring by infiltration and strategic agitation and wanted 
to get hold of the Fleet in North Africa and of Syria. 

April 7.—Speaking in Alexandria General de Gaulle told the press 
that Free France was taking part in the African struggle with her 
territories, forces, and influence in the world, and he hoped she would 
also share in the struggle in the Balkans. 


EMRE 
e she 1.—The Information Bureau stated that a German aircraft 
ed in Co. Waterford, and the crew were interned. 

April 3.—Mr. de Valera stated in the Dail that a protest had been 

e to Germany, with a claim for compensation against attacks by 
aircraft identified as German on Irish ships. Three had been bombed 
in the Bristol Channel and a fourth sunk there with all hands, and it was 
not certain whether she was attacked or struck a mine. 

April 4.—Mr. de Valera received Mr. Menzies, who had come from 
Northern Ireland. 

April 5.—Mr. Menzies told the press in Dublin that the Irish in 
Australia were 100 per cent behind the war effort of Australia; they 
were also 100 per cent belligerent. 

April {ick British aircraft crashed in Co. Donegal and the 
crew of 4 were killed. 

April 13.—Mr. de Valera, in a broadcast, said that every day 
while the war continued their dangers would increase, and even the 
maintaining of their neutrality would mean much privation. If they 
were called on to defend it, it would mean suffering and death for 
many. “We must accustom ourselves to these thoughts and learn to 
look in the face all that might befall.... We must complete without 
delay the schemes for the evacuation of women and children from our 
cities. . .. If we have to take up arms we shall know that we are 
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fighting for all that is dear to us, and we shall know that our cause 
is just....” 


FRANCE 

Aprii 1.—It was announced that M. Daladier and M. Reynaud had 
béen released from prison, and were under house arrest at Riom. 

April 2.—The Vichy Government radio began a 4-day campaign 
against General de Gaulle, accusing him of being a traitor and an 
agent of the British War Office. 

April 3.—The Free French broadcasts (from London) declared that 
half the Vichy radio’s personnel was German; that the Free French 
movement would prevent North Africa being surrendered as Indo- 
China was; and that Admiral Darlan had promised the Germans the 
help of the French Fleet, and had undertaken to create difficulties with 
the British Fleet. 

The Exmouth reached Marseilles with 5,000 tons of milk, medicines, 
food, and clothing from the American Red Cross. 

A 4.—The Vichy Government ordered all radio stations to jam 
all British broadcasts. The Vichy correspondent of the Courier de 
Genéve reported that the “former eral de Gaulle is an instrument 
in Churchill’s hands and in the hands of treacherous French politicians 
who wish to involve France in new enterprises likely to endanger her 


nee situation”. 
e events in Yugoslavia were reported to have given rise to an 
awakening of national feeling in unoccupied France. ` 
Apri 5.—General de Gaulle’s broadcast from Cairo. (Ses Egypt.) 
Agprd 6.—Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan received 


Noguès. 

Apri 7.—It was learnt that M. Egal, leader of the Free French 
movement in Shanghai, had been arrested there on April 5 by the 
French naval authorities and confined in a warship. 

April 8.—Marshal Pétain broadcast an ry for unity, as the 
highest expression of patriotism. The citizen’s duty was discipline, 
-and the first duty of the Government was to maintain national unity. 

dists of dissension, and certain Frenchmen overseas had 
endeavoured to disrupt the unity of the Empire and “with lies these 
pro dists have continued to preach further dissension, and the 
or of the Government has been misrepresented and slandered”’. 
He went on: 

“Honour forbids us to take any action against our former Allies. 
But the mtegrity of the country demands that the sources of our vital 
supplies should be preserved. It is against these needs that the dissident 
poe are daily in revolt. The blood of Frenchmen has already 

in fratricidal fighting. That is enough.” 

It was not possible to serve France against French unity, against the 
unity of the Mother Country and the Empire, and “my Government is 
absolutely in agreement with me”, he said, adding: “A month ago I 
entrusted the chief executive authority to Admiral Darlan, who has 
my entire confidence.” , : 

Brinon, speaking in Paris, said, according to German ; 
that all Frenchmen who shared the conviction that: France could only 
participate in the “new order” in collaboration with Germany wished 
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German arms a speedy success. The driving of the British from the 
Continent would help to end the war quickly and thus save much 
suffering for France. As in France, so also in the south-east, the British 
had chosen the method of letting others fight for them. 

Apri 11.—General Catroux was sentenced to death by default by 
the Court at Gannat for ee against the unity of France. 

A communiqué issued in Vichy referred to Marshal Pétain’s declaration 
on unity and said the press did not seem to have understood its deep 
meaning. In condemning dissidence it was the whole “de Gaullist” 
agitation that he particularly meant. Young men, led astray by 
insidious propaganda, had been taking part in clandestine acts against 
the Germans in the occupied zone or trying to get away by sea to 

ish ports. The Government had on many occasions intervened 
to ask for clemency for a certain number of these young men, arrested 
and sentenced by the German authorities. The Marshal himself had 
again and again acted te save students and schoolboys from the firing 
squad, and up to the present has obtained satisfaction, but such 
appeals for clemency would not indefimitely be met favourably. It 
concluded: 

“There are more useful martyrdoms for the cause of France than 
those which deliberately expose young Frenchmen deprived of 
authenticated information. Favouring them and tolerating them is, in 
the long run, an act directed against the Marshal and his work. He 
intends to defend the French against themselves....” * 

Apri 12.—All foreigners were forbidden to leave the occupied 
zone for unoccupied territory or abroad. 


GERMANY 


Apri 1.—The News Agency quoted a semi-official statement alleging 
that in Yugoslavia “anti-German tendencies have become steadily 
worse”, and developments there were determined by “uncontrollable 
agitators who set fire to villages, beat women, murder people, and drive 
out the Germans”. 

The wireless bulletins stated that Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill had 

arrived in Belgrade to confer with the Yusoslay Government. 
. Apri 4.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Berlin and was received by Hitler 
and Ribbentrop. A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, referring to Yugo- 
slavia, said: “Germany only wants to protect German villages, to prevent 
the ill-treatment of German nationals (Reichsdeutsche), to exclude the 
influence of British agents, and to make sure that Yugoslavia does 
nothing to harm the interests of the Reich.” 

Mr. Hull's Note to the German Chargé d'Affaires rejecting the 
protest against the seizure of damaged ships. (See USA} 

Apri 5.—Berlin officials stated that there was practically no 
diplomatic contact between Berlin and Belgrade, and the situation 
was already so critical that further worsening of it was hardly possible. 

Mr. Matsuoka left Berlin and was seen off at the station by Ribben- 
trop. He told Japanese correspondents that he had gained perhaps 
more than twice as much as he anticipated, and, ‘‘you will know what 
I have gained in my present visit to Germany by the way in which 
I will deal with the question of the actual application of the Pact 
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after my return home. I feel as if the night has lifted, and that Japan 
will profit from this. After all, seeing is believing”. ` 

The News Agency published details of the barter agreement with the 
Vichy Government showing that the occupied zone would send to 
unoccupied France in 12 months 800,000 tons of grain, 200,000 tons of 
sugar, and 800,000 tons of potatoes. In return it would receive 190,000 
head of big cattle, 565,000 of small cattle, 600,000 swine and calves, 
36,000 tons of edible oil, 100,000 tons of salt, 60,000 tons of vegetables, 
80,000 tons of cheese, and some 374 million gallons of wine. 

April 6.—Ribbentrop summoned the foreign press at 6.30 a.m. and 
told them that Germany had decided to a Greece and Yugoslavia, 
and the Notes to the two countries were then read out. That to Greece 
asserted that, with the outbreak of war in September, 1939, she had 
abandoned her attitude of neutrality and, first in secret, and then 
more openly, ranged herself with the enemies of Germany. In April, 
1939, she had a ted the tee of the Western Powers, and later 
had refused to pro the Pact of Friendship with Italy. The German 
Government had at the same time come into ion of documents, 
found at La Charité, showing that the Greek Govern set up with 
the help of Britain, had largely pledged themselves to the policy 
followed by Britain. 

The note summarized the moves made, as revealed by the documents, 
including General Staff talks with the French, and then described the 
“forbearifg attitude” of Germany, èyen when Italy was compelled to 
take military action against G . As the war went on Greece 
received more and more assistance from Britain, and “after the occupa- 
tion of Crete things soon came to a point, where whole British units 
landed in Greece and occupied all important strategic points”. For 
some weeks there had been no doubt that Britain was about to set upa 
new front in Greece against Germany, and American feports confirmed 
that a British army of 200,000 was standing read: there. The German 
Government had therefore ordered their forces to drive the British from 
Greek territory, but in notifying the Greek Government of this “the 
Reich Governnfent hasize that the German troops are not coming 
as enemies of the G people, and that the German people have no 
desire to fight and destroy the Greek people. The blow which German 
is forced to deal on Greek soil is intended for Britain. The Rei 
Government are convinced that in rapidly expelling the British in- 
truders from Greece they will be rendering an important service to the 
people of Greece and to the European community”. 

The Note to Yugoslavia referred to the aggressive intentions of 
Great Britain in the Balkans, and the endeavours of Germany to bring 
about an adjustment of divergent interests. After the fall of the 
Stoyadinovitch Government powerful forces began to work to bring 
about a return of Yugoslavia to her earfer policy of hostility towards 
Germany. Documents had been found disclosing contacts between the 
Yugoslav and Allied General Staffs. They showed that Yugoslavia, 
while apparently continuing collaboration with Germany, had secretly 
committed herself to the cause of Germany’s enemies. Though aware 
of this, Germany, with unprecedented magnanimity and patience, 
continued the policy of understanding with Yugoslavia, culminating in 
the invitation to her to participate in the Tripartite Pact. Yugoslavia 
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did so on March 25, but “in reply to this unexampled historical chance 
offered to a State which owed its existence exclusively to the Versailles 
system ...a clique of conspirators in Belgrade gave an answer which 
was as stupid as it was criminal, The Yugoslav Ministers who, with 
full powers, put their signatures to an agreement which guaranteed 
lasting security for their State and a happy future for the Yugoslav 
people were arrested on their return to Belgrade... .” 

Hitler issued a long Order of the Day to his troops, repeating the 
arguments of his proclamation and ending: ‘‘Soldiers of the South- 
eastern Front: thus your hour has come. You take into your protection 
the interests of the Reich in South-eastern sie just as your comrades 
did in Norway and in the West of Europe. ... You will show yourselves 
humane where your opponent opposes you humanely. Where he shows 
his innate brutality you will crush fin ruthlessly and relentlessly. 
The struggle on Greek soil, however, is not a struggle against Greece, 
but against that common enemy who is now trying to turn the scales 
of war in the remote South just as he tried a year ago in the extreme 
North. We shall therefore deht with our allies on this feld until the 
last Englishman in Greece has met his Dunkirk. .. .” 

Goebbels broadcast at 5 a.m. Hitler’s “Proclamation to the German 
people”, which began with a denunciation of “British imperialism”, 
which had sought to dominate Europe by involving it in constant 
internal wars under the slogan of democracy. For centuries Jewish 
high finance had been the greatest profiteer from these wars. 

1914 a surprise attack had been made on Germany, and in the 
present conflict a series of blows had been aimed at the Reich, 
inning with Poland, who “picked a groundless quarrel with Germany 
and replied with brute force to endeavours to ensure peaceful co- 
operation’. Now Churchill had attempted to seize the territories of 
orth Africa, but this could already be considered a failure, 

British diplomacy had actually succeeded in first duping Greece 
into a guarantee, and finally abusing her for its own purpose, as the 
documents now published showed. Germany, on the other hand, had no 
quarrel with the Greek people. Hitler himself had also endeavoured 
to establish friendly relations with Yugoslavia and had tried to help 
in bridging over all difficulties between the Yugoslav State and the 
various peoples allied to Germany, and to remove any feeling that the 
policy of Germany might change to Yugoslavia's OR 
‘I attempted”, he said, "to incorporate the Yugoslav State in the 
group of Powers which has organized Europe in a commonwealth of 

and prosperity in acco ce with the principle of respect for 
the justifiable interests of all.” 

After recounting what occurred after the Yugoslav Ministers signed 
the Pact, the Proclamation declared that the German Minister was 
insulted and numerous officials publicly maltreated. Many men and 
women of the German minority were beaten, their homes ransacked, 
and several members of the minority murdered. The new Government 
had ordered mobilization and admitted that it took place several 
days ago. ‘This discloses that they believe themselves to be in a 

ition to substitute force for their peaceful relations to the Keich. 

e force they have invoked will now destroy them. The German 
nation does not hate the Serb nation. It sees no reason to fight the 
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Croats or the Slovenes. It has no claims on those peoples. But it will 
now settle its account with that Serbian clique of criminals which 
believes it can again expose the Balkans in a British attack on 
European peace.” He concluded: 

“For the second time in my life I have experienced the failure of 
8 years’ effort to build a friendship. In the interest of the restoration 
of tolerable relations and order which will satisfy national principles in 
this part of Europe in accordance with the views of my allies I have 
decided to entrust the further representation of German interests to 
that force which it has again been proved is alone able to protect 
right and reason.” 

April 7.—The Hamburger Fremdenbla#t, in a leading article dealing 
with ‘‘Belgrade’s treachery” said that ‘‘such a breach of faith was too 
flagrant and too provocative to pass uncastigated. The gauntlet has 
been thrown down at the feet of a mighty Empire by an irresponsible 
pygmy State. ... On that fateful March 27—as events are going to 
show—one State committed Aara-hiri....” 

Of Greece the paper said she had cast herself for the role of England’s 
aides in the life and death struggle Germany had been forced to wage on 
Britain. 1 

einen experts at the Wilhelmstrasse told the foreign press that at 
midday the troops were over 20 miles inside the Yugoslav and Greek 
frontiers, but they emphasized the virtual impossibility of rapid 
Tanceuvring in the wild and mountainous terrain. In this country an 
inferior enemy might be able to hold up even modern equipped forces 
for some time, and it was unlikely that the Germans wo able to . 
press forward a Blitz campaign. 

Mr. Matsuoka was reported to have sent a message to Ribbentrop 
from the frontier saying he had heard his broadcast and that the Ger- 
man Army was on the march, and he wished him success and good 
luck. 

April 8.—A Japanese naval mission, headed by several admirals, 
arrived at Kiel. 

Ante ‘Pavelitch was reported to have broadcast statements from 
stations in Austria demanding the creation of an in dent Croat 
State, assuring his listeners that Hitler had promised support and 
poo Spokesmen in Berlin told the foreign press that Croats , 

been fleeing from Serb terrorism to Austria, and appealing to 
Hitler. 

April 9.—The Völkischer Beobachter, under the heading “‘Against 
Pagina on all fronts”, said that since the collapse of France th 
had been only one enemy—the great British plutocracy. Woe to- 
whoever tried to prevent the execution of judgment by giving aid 
to Britain. 

Ley, writing in Angriff, asked: “Is it not one of the jokes of world 
ER gee a wretched one—that a 17-year-old ragamufin 
presumes to trifle with a man of the stamp of Adolf Hitler? .... The 
treachery of e was only a repetition of what has occurred so 
often before in Serbian history. This time the cesspool of Serbian 
intrigue and bloodthirstiness must be eradicated root and stem.” 
He also declared that the Serajevo murderers of 1914 were bought 
by the British Secret Service. 
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A Dr. Artukovitch, described by the announcer as “an outstanding 
member of the insurgent movement in Croatia”, broadcast an address 
from the station Donausender urging the Croats to turn their weapons 
“against our accursed enemies, the Serbs”. Other bulletins declared 
that the Serbs were surrendering everywhere and told the Croats 
that Pavelitch was waiting to take over the Croat command. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 1.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ending March 23 were 10 British ships, of 24,940 tons, 6 Allied, of 
27,528 tons, and one neutral, of 6,673 tons, a total of 59,141 tons. The 
figures for the previous week were corrected, making the losses about 
_, 90,000 tons, instead of 71,773 as originally stated. 

Mr. Dalton, replying to questions in Parliament, said that of some 
500,000 tons of cargo shipped to Marseilles during Dec. and Jan. from 
50 to 80 per cent was reported to have gone to Germany or Italy. 

April 2.—Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said the 
Government had been watching the trend of Japanese policy towards 
foreign interests in China, and in particular, its effect on British trade. 
He had recently drawn the attention of the Japanese Ambassador to 
the existing state of affairs, which the Government found it impossible 
to reconcile with past protestations of the Japanese Government about 
the maintenance of the open door. 

Mr. Butler also said, in dealing with relations with Yugoslavia that 
on March 15 the former Government there informed the British 
Government that they were going to expel M. Stoyadinovitch, and they 
hoped the Government would aa him to some British territory and 
keep him there. The Govemment intimated their readiness to comply, 
w M. Stoyadinovitch was now in British hands and would be kept 
under detention in British territory. 

Mr. Amery in a written reply to Parliamentary questions, stated 
that after discussion with the Government of Burma, H.M. Government 
had agreed to provide fumds to enable it to build a railway line from 
railhead at Lashio to the frontier of China which would link up the 
Burma system with that of China. The Chinese Government had for 
some time stressed their desire to improve communications between 
the two countries, had pressed the need for a railway, and had actually 
begun building one to the Burmese frontier. 

Mr. Butler, replying to other questions, said that on the Burma 
Road Japanese bombing attacks on the Salween and Mekong bridges 
had led to a certain interruption of traffic, but repairs had been effected 
and he understood the road was now open to traffic over its entire 
l : 

pril 5.—The Minister of Transport announced that all forms of 
rt were to be co-ordinated and a War T: rt Council formed, 
which would advise the Minister on questions of policy. 

The men of 41, 42 and 43 registered for industrial service. 

April 6.—The Prime Minister received a irk Hass from General de 
Gaulle who said he had just seen the Free French Forces fighting victori- 
ously beside the British in Africa and they would take part in the fight 
against their common enemies until the victory was complete. He was 
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“certain that the entire French nation shares this determination and 
this hope”. 

Mr. Charchill expressed gratitude for the help and said that “but for 
the disaster of Bordeaux the whole Mediterranean would now be an 
Anglo-French lake and the whole African shore would be free and em- 
battled in the cause of freedom. You who have never faltered or failed ' 
in serving the commor cause possess the fullest confidence of His 
Majesty’s Government, and you embody the hopes of millions of 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. .. .” 

An official statement announced the German invasion of the Balkans 
and said that: “His Majesty’s Government in the U.K., in full consulta- 
tion with the dominion Governments concerned, have sent an Army to 
Greece comprising troops from Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand, to stand in the line with the soldiers of our brave Ally ing 
defence of her ‘hative soil. The British Air Force, which has for some 
time been operating in Greece against the Italians, has been strongly 
reinforced.” 

April 7.—The Government sent a message to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment declaring that the savage outrage committed by Germany on 
their country ranged the British Empire upon the side of the Southern 
Slavs, and “we welcome them as a resalute and powerful Ally ... 
We will conduct the war in common, and we will make peace only when 
right has been vindicated, and law and justice are again enthroned”. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted his Budget to Parliament. 
The principle changes were: increase of income tax to 10s in the £ 
(6s 6d on first £165 of taxable income); reduction of earned income 
‘allowance from one-sixth to one-tenth; reduction of allowance for 
married persons from £170 to £140, and for others from £100 to £80; 
reduction of exemption limit from £120 to £110; credit of the extra 
tax paid owing to the reduction of allowances to the tax payer after 
the war in the Post Office Savings Bank; subsidizing of essential goods 
and services, and the restriction to a minimum of the rise in prices of 
articles in general use, including gas, coal, and a refund after 
the war of 20 per cent of the net amount of excess pro ts tax paid at 
100 per cent; allowance as compensation for loss of future profits to 
concerns producing metals and oil required by the war effort; the ad- 
justment of taxes in connection with industrial concentration; and , 
repeal of the medicine duties as from Sept. 2, 1941. The new tax 
Measures were to produce £150 million during the , and 
£250 million in es pes vo 

Sir Kingsley Wood summarized the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment as control of the torrent of excess purchasing power fed by the 
springs of war-time Government expenditure. The position was that in 
1940-41 income tax had uced £524 million; the National Defence 
Contribution and excess t Tax, {96 million; and the Purchase Tax 
£26 million. The total revenue of £1,409 million left a deficiency of 
£2,475 million. 

Total revenue for 1941-42 on the basis of existing taxation was 
estimated at £1,636 million, and expenditure at £3,700 million allowing 
for an ted growth of savings there remained a gap to be filled of 
between and £300 million. y 

Among the main figures of revenue and expenditure were the 
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following: Total expenditure for 1940-41 was {£3,884 million, and 
revenue {1,409 million. The sum borrowed during the year totalled 
£2,462 million. The estimated receipts in 1941-42 were, for income tax, 

56 million; surtax, {80 million; estate duties, £82 million; N.D.C. and 

P.D., £210 million; Customs, £310 million; and Excise, £266 million. 
The estimated ordinary expenditure was £4,207 million. 
A White Paper was issued giving details of nal incomes and 
diture in 1940. Personal incomes, after deduction of direct taxes, 
totalled £4,911 million, and personal Ere £4,303 million, of 
which food, drink, and tobacco accounted for £1,973 million. Personal 
savings amounted to £608' million, 4 times the 1938 figure. 

The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Hungary, on 
the ground that the country had become a base for German operations 
against the Allies. 

April 8.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in March 
4,259 civilians were killed and 5,557 injured and detained in hospital 
as a result of air raids. Children under 16 killed numbered 598. 

The Admiralty announced that the ge losses for the week 
ended March 30 were 13 British ships, of 58,870 tons, 5 Allied, of ~ 
14,975 tons, and 2 neutrals, of 3,730 tons, a total of 77,575 tons. The 
figures for the week ended March 16 were amended, the actual total 
being 146,098 tons, as 6 more British ships had been lost than at first 
known. 

The Admiralty also stated that the offensive against the U-boats 
continued with ever-increasing vigour. The number of prisoners taken 
from them was over 50 officers and 409 men. 

The Government announced that, for contraband purposes, Hungary 
was now regarded as a country occupied by the enemy as from that 


day. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment about the traffic between Africa and Marseilles, said that the 
state of affairs gave, ground for grave dissatisfaction. The Government 
had in no degree waived their igerent rights, and wherever inter- 
ception was practicable blockade runners were oe into the control 
pases and both ships and cargoes seized (Mr. Mander had stated that 
the weekly crossings averaged 75, and that shi passed Gibraltar from 
‘Dakar, Morocco, Indo-China, etc., largely unchallenged). 

Abril 9.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war. (See Special Summary.) 

e Lord Privy Seal, replying to a Parliamentary uestion, gave the 
casualties since the war started as: civilians, 20,856 killed, and 40,897 
wounded; and armed forces, 37,607 killed and missing, and 25,895 
wounded. 

April 10.—Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill arrived in London. 

April 12.—Men born in 1903 registered for service. 

Major-General Arnold arrived in London. 

Mr. Churchill conferred honorary degrees of Bristol University on 
Mr. Winant and Mr. Menzies, and in a speech said: “I go about the 
country whenever I can escape for a few hours or days from my duty 
at headquarters, and I see the damage done by the enemy’s attacks, 
but I also see, side by side with the devastation and amid the ruins 
glad, confident, bright, and smiling eyes gleaming with the conscious- 
ness of being associated with a mavement finer, higher, wider than any 
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human or personal issues. I see the spirit of an unconquerable people, 
I see the spirit bred in freedom, nursed in tradition, which has come 
down to us through the centuries, and which will enable us most surely 
at this moment, this turning-point in the history of the world, to bear 
our part in such a way that none of our race who come after us will 
have any reason to cast reproach on their sires.” That they should 
be assembled there in the way they were was such a mark of fortitude 
and phlegm and of a detachment from material facts worthy of all 
they had learned to believe of ancient Rome or of modern Greece. 

The total of the War Savings Campaign passed the £700 million mark. 

April 13.—Mr. Churchill broadcast a message of sympathy and 
encouragement to Yugoslavia. “As we have faith in our victory’, he 
said, “so wé have faith in yours . . . your courage will shine out in the 
pages of hi and will, too, reap a more immediate reward. Whatever 
you may lose in the t, you have saved the future.” : 

He reminded the Croats and Slovenes that for centuries they were 
the bulwark of Christianity, and that one of the fmest incidents in the 
history of Croatia was that when, in the sixteenth century, the peasants 
rose to defend the rights of man and fought for those principles which 
centuries later gave the world democracy. “Y vs," he said, 
“you are fighting for those principles to-day.” However hard the 
fight victory was assured. 


GREECE 

April 1.—The King received Mr. Eden. 

April 6.—German forces attacked frontier posts in Eastern Mace- 
dona and Thrace at 5.80 a.m. At 6.30 the German Minister called on 
the Prime Minister and informed him that his Government were at that 
moment handing a declaration to the Greek Minister in Berlin stating 
that German troops would invade Greece because of the presence of 
British troope there. 

M. Korizis replied that Greece would defend the homeland against 
e such German attempt. In a message to the Army and the people 
the Cenna announced the attack, and invited them to ‘“‘do their 
duty once more to our beloved fatherland with strength, courage, and 
firmness, with the full knowledge of the righteousness of our cause, with 
the blessing of God, and the help of our brave and great allies”, 

The King, in a message to the nation, said a new enemy had insulted 
the honour of their country and, with no warning, had attacked their 
frontiers. The people, who had proved to the world that they ranked 
honour above everything else, would defend it to the end, and ‘‘Greece, 
s0 small, is at the same time so great that she will allow no one to touch 
her.” 

The struggle would be vety hard but “victory is waiting for us at the 
end of the road, to crown Greece once again and for all time”. They 
had at their side the British Empire with its indomitable will and the 
United States with their inexhaustible resources, and they would win. 
He ap ed to all Greeks, men, women, and children, to stand erect and 
be at his side, defenders of the Greek Motherland of yesterday, of to- 
day, and of to-morrow 
` April 11—The Minister of the Press, in a broadcast, said: ‘Within 
a few hours—if it has not already started—will begin one of the greatest 
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and most ferocious battles in history, between the Greeks and the 
British on one side, and the Germans on the other. In spite of ordeals 
and sacrifices we shall eventually win. We shall win because we 
are Greeks.” 


HUNGARY 

April 1.—Reports were current that 7 or 8 divisions of the Army 
were being moved from the Arad and Temesvar areas in the Rumanian 
Banat to the neighbourhood of Szeged (an important railway junction) 
in South Hungary. 

April 2.—German tanks and lorries entered the country and some 
20 tanks arrived in Budapest. 

Apri 3.—The Prime Minister, Count Teleki, committed suicide. The 
Government resigned, but was asked by the Regent to continue in 
office provisionally with Dr. Keresztes-Fischer, the Minister of the 
Interior, as Premier. Later, the Regent appointed M. Bardossy, the 
Foreign Minister, to be Prime Minister. 

ee were current that after a Cabinet meeting which lasted well 
into the night of April 2 Count Teleki stated that he had placed before 
it an “insoluble problem”. The Germans were believed to be putting 
heavy pressure on the Government for Hungary to take part in an 
attack on Yugoslavia, but the Crown Council was resisting. 

German armed units were seen passing through the oniy 

April 4—M. Bardossy was reported to have acceded to the German 
demands, which included permission for transport of troops through 
the country and for the use of H ian bases. Reports from Ameri- 
can sources stated that Count Teleki had been outvoted at the Cabinet 
meeting of April 2 when he advised the rejection of the German de- 
mands. When he heard that some of his colleagues favoured joint 
action against Yugoslavia, despite the treaty of eternal friendship signed 
on Dec. 12, he said, “Hungary has lost her honour and her soul”, and 
left the meeting. 

April 7—It was learnt that the Government had informed the 
League Loans Committee that owing to lack of foreign exchange they 
were unable to continue to transfer the service of the foreign debt on the 
same scale as in the previous 3 years. . 

, Apr 8.—The British Greek, Dutch, and Belgian Ministers left the 
country, via Russia. Hungary declared a German occupied country. 
(See Great age 

April 9.—The News Agency stated, according to German reports, 
that Budapest had 2 air-raid alarms during the day, and that Pecs had 
been a ed the previous day by Yugoslav ‘planes which were driven 
off by A.A. fire and one shot down. 

April 10.—The Budapest radio, in a statement in the name of the 
Regent, declared that he had hoped always to win back their lost 
territory without fighting, but the Yugoslav coup d@’état—"‘caused by 
the same Powers t brought so many tears, so much blood and 
suffering to Europe in 1914’’—had caused differences between Yugo- 
slavia and the Axis Powers. Even then, Hungary had begun defensive 
measures “only when the Yugoslavs made a series of air attacks on 
Hungary and made armed raids on Hungarian territories”. In view 
of the creation of an independent Croat State Yugoslavia had ceased 
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to exist, and he hac ordered the Army to march into the former 
Yugoslav territory to protect the Hungarian population there. 
prit 12.—Statement by Soviet Peray Foreign Commissar about 
Hungary’s invasion of Yugoslavia. (See U.S.S.R.) 
April 13.—The Chief of Staff announced that the whole of the 
Baranya triangle had been occupied. 


INDIA 

April 1.—Preliminary figures of the census taken on March 1 
‘showed that the population had increased to 400 million, an increase 
of 18 per cent on the total in 1931. 


IRAQ : 

April 1.—The Prime Minister resigned, saying that he had done his 
best to engure the preservation of peace, but it seemed that his efforts 
were not fruitful. i 

April 3.—The Chief of the General Staff issued a proclamation 
accusing the Regent of “contraventions” in carrying out his duties, 
courting allegiance to himself and thus challenging the throne. He 
had also left the seat of Government. 

The former Premier, Sayid Rashid el Gailani, supported by senior 
officers of the dad garrison, effected a coup d’éat, turning out the 
Prime Minister, eral Taha el Hashimi. He was believed to have 
also had the support of German and Italian agents and of the former 
Mufti of Jerusa.em. 

April 5.—Sayid Rashid broadcast a message to the nation saying 
that the Army had entrusted him with the responsibility of preserving 


> and safeguarding the Constitution. The Fas of the new 
‘Government of National Defence” aimed at the ent of Iraq’s 
mission as a nation and of all her international obligations, ially 


the Treaty with Great Britain and the carrying out of its terms in the 
spirit of friendship and cordiality. 

April 7.—The Regent broadcast, from Basra,a proclamation calling 
on the people to “reject rebellious elements who are exposing the 
country to danger”. He had been compelled to leave Baghdad when 
his residence was surrounded by Rashid’s followers, while “a small 
number of officers” had threatened the Prime Minister and forced him 
to resign. Rashid hed seized power by instigating elements who had 
adopted falsehood as a weapon and were ap instrument in the hands of 
foreigners who sougt the destruction of the country’s independence. 

April 8.—Reports from Damascus (via Vichy) stated that Rashid 
had formed a military Cabinet, including General Amin Zaki, Chief of 
the General Staff, the commanders of the Air Force and the mechanized 
bri , and the Director of National Defence. 

pri 10.—Parliament met and adopted unanimously resolutions 
deposing the Regent, Abdul Lah, and electing in his place Sherif 
Sharaf, another member of the Hashimite family. 


ITALY 
April 1.—The King received Mr. Matsuoka, who also saw Mussolini 
-and Ciano. Speaking at a banquet Mr. Matsuoka said: “By means of the 
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Tripartite Pact we have, in concert with Germany, undertaken the 

reconstruction of the world, opening in Eastern Asia and in Europe a 

new period of real peace founded on justice and equity. The pact is the 

symbol of the ascending movement of humanity concluded with per- 

Spey IE ey eee eee oe ek 
e justice of our good cause is gradually being understood by an ever- 
growing number of nations and that the Tripartite Pact is gaining 
many new adherents.” 

Apri 2.—It was understood that Mr. Matsuoka discussed with the 
Duce Japan’s role should Yugoslavia and America become involved in 
the war, and also coneadered the exchange of technical missions between 
Italy and Japan. Mr. Matsuoka gave an explicit statement of the 
maximum support the Axis could expect from Japan. 

The Giornale d'Italia stated that any belligerent act by third Powers 
would automatically lead to the putting into operation of the Pact, and 
it could be affirmed, therefore, that the talks Mr. Matsuoka had and 
“the clarification now going on in Moscow” were events destined to 
influence the course of the war. 

The Rome wireless declared that the attack by superior British forces 
on the much weaker Italian forces in East Aiea would go down in 
history as ‘‘the greatest infamy ever committed”. It also said that “we 
did not have sufficient time to complete the war pre ess of our 
East African colonies. Our soldiers there were left to their own 
resources”. 

Of the naval battle the radio said it was “one of the most historic 
battles of the Italian Navy against an enemy who had by sheer 
coincidence the most powerful units concentrated in that sector. 
Usually the British avoid battle with our ships, but this time they 
happened to have the numerical superiority they deemed absolutely 
necessary to take on the fight”. 

April 3.—Mr. Matsuoka left Rome. Reports from German sources 
stated that crowds afterwards gathered spontaneously in the Piazza 
Venezia demanding to see the Buce, to whom they gave an ovation. 

Demand by U.S. Government for recall of the Naval Attaché in 
Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Matsuoka sent Mussolini a message on eens in which he said: 

"I am convinced that the great Italian nation, led magnificently by 
you, wili be victorious in the war.” 

April 6.—The News Agency announced that “the Government has 
decided to act with its military, naval, and air forces in close collabora- 
tion with those of Germany”. As justification it first j 
Italy’s complaints against Yugoslavia, stating that in 1937 she signed 
a pact of friendship with Italy, but the “criminal action of British 
politicians, with the connivance of a Yugoslav political clique, enticed 
her away. She had now placed herself among the enemies of the Axis.” 

April 7,—Gayda, in his paper, said that Italy had tried to live in 
friendship with Yugoslavia. She had even renounced historically 
Italian Dalmatia and numerous islands, but this renunciation was not 
sufficient to gain Yugoslavia’s gratitude. 

April 9.—Request to the U.S. Government to recall the Assistant. 
Military Attaché in Rome. (See U,S.A.) 
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JAPAN 

April 1.—Mr. Matsuoka’s speech in Rome. (Ses Italy.) 

It was announced that Mr. Ogura, head of tho Sumitomo interests, 
had been appointed Minister without Portfolio to supervise war-time 
economy. 

Te Pane aia to ar a changes ints 

ization of the Imperial Rule Association depriving it of its 
itical character (as a party on Fascist lines, aiming at the suppression 
of Parliament) and converting it into, primarily, a spiritual organ. 

Apri 2—Mr. Matsuoke’s audience of the Pope. (See Vatican City.) 

April 4.—Mr. Matsuoka in Berlin. (See Germany.) The Foreign 
Office spokesman announced that the Vice Foreign Minister had 
received the British Ambassador, who had explained the effect of the 
Matapan battle on the situation in the Mediterranean. 

The Domei Agency stated that before leaving Rome Mr. Matsuoka 
eee that the Tripartite Pact would last for 100 years. It differed 

m ordinary alliances since it was based on the ideal of creating a new 
world order that was shared by the 3 Powers. 

Apri 5—Mr. Matsuoka Berlin. Statement for the Japanese 
press. (See meee 
A 7.—Vice-Admiral Toyoda was appointed Minister of Com- 
merce, and General Suzuki President of the Planning Board, in 
succession to Mr. Hoshino, an advocate of totalitarian economy. 

ae 8.—It was announced that Mr. Matsnoka had conferred with 
M toff for over 3 hours the previous day. (Ses also U.S.S R$ 

The Kokømin stated that there was little warrant for optimism, and 
“if Mr. Matsuoka thought he reaped a good harvest during his visit 
he may be mistaken”. The Asahs considered it was premature to con- 
jecture that Germany and the U.S.S.R. would be ranged against each 
other, but the mere suggestion of such a possibility raised the question 
of Japan’s obligations under the Tripartite Pact, which compelled 
Japan to aid Germany in such a case without any reciprocal obligation > 
on Germany. 

April 9.—The Home Minister told the Conference of Governors 
that the war was developing into the greatest Armageddon in history, 
and none could tell when it would end. Britain and America were 
attempting to strengthen the economic blockade against Japan and | 
their support of the Chungking régime. Japan was facing difficulties 
unprecedented in her history. However, the stabilization of East 
Asia and the construction of a new world order were two great missions 


ga ae on the nation. 
Japan Times and Advertiser, the Foreign Office organ, said that 
the outstanding results of Mr. Matsuoka’s tours.were the evidences of 
improved relations with Russia, and went on: “Now, when it is made 
known that Japan’s development policy is a southerly one without 
ambitions towards Siberia, and thet she is prepared to make the 
friendliest and most co-operative arrangements with the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet Government can have the certainty of the integrity of its 
eastern territory.” The Foreign Minister's longer stay in Russia 
revealed an optimistic outlook: “it is big world news’. 

Apri 10.—The Deputy ee Minister, addressing the Conference 
of fectural Governors, said he expected an increase in American 
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aid to China, and remarked that Chiang Kai-shek was endeavouring 
to improve the Burma Road and build a railway from Yunnan. In 
Moscow negotiations were proceeding smoothly, and at present dealt 
with the conclusion of a permanent fisheries convention and a trade 
treaty. As to Europe, Yugoslavia, he said, was thrown into the 
conflict “at the instigation of third Powers which took advantage of 
the ignorance of its ea ae Germany had resorted to force because 
of commitments by Yugoslavia which ran counter to the Tripartite 
Pact. 

America had embarked on the venture of assisting Britain even at 
the risk of its own national fortunes. Both Britain and America were 
increasing their economic pressure on Japan, and “in these circum- 
stances the future is unpredictable’. “The Triple Pact”, he went on, 
“ig the climax of Japan’s Far Eastern diplomacy since the Russo- 
Japanese War, and... has become the immovable centre of Japan’s 
diplomacy. Many difficulties and obstacles lie along this road, but the 
prospects of our country are bright for all that. Our national policy is 
unequalled, and our Constitution guarantees national unity. Our 
country’s geographical position is in East Asia and thus removed from 
the centre of the world conflagration. With formidable armaments 
at our disposal our country keeps its eyes on the Pacific.” 

April 11—Prince Konoe told the Japanese press that: “Speaking 

y, one of the real objects of the Tripartite Pact lies in preventing 
the United States from joining the war. Therefore the Ambassador in 
Washington is putting forth his efforts in this direction.” 

April 13.—Signature of Pact of Neutrality with Russia. (See 
U.S.S.R,) ` 

The Board of Information, in its first announcement of the signing 
of the Pact, stated that the 4 clauses were the “gist of the agreement”. 

April 14.—A semi-official press statement said that the Pact freed 
Japan’s hands for the execution of her ‘immutable policy dedicated to 
a southward advance for the creation of a Greater East Asia Co- 

mpy Sphere, foreshadows the cessation of Russian help to Chung- 
king, and with this an early end to the hostilities in China”. It was 
such a blow to Britain and the U.S.A. as to eliminate their further 
interference in the Far East. 


MEXICO 


April 1—The German liner Hameln and the Italian tanker Gtorgto 
Fassio lying at Vera Cruz were taken into protective custody. 

April 2.—The captain and crew of the Italian tanker Atlas, who tried 
to scuttle ber at Tampico, were arrested. 

April 3.—Marines intervened forcibly to prevent the destruction of 
the German liner Orinoco and of 9 other Axis ships at Tampico. A bomb 
was found in an Italian tanker. 

April 9.—The Mexican flag was hoisted on 2 German and 10 Italian 
steamers expropriated by Presidential decree. They were to be paid 
for after the war. 


MOROCCO 


April 3.—Reports reaching Portugal stated that about 20 German 
officers were stationed at Casablanca, where there were also several 
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Dornier bombers, with fighter escorts; also that there were Germans 
in all the coast towns from Mogador to the frontier of Tangier. 


NORWAY 


April 2.—The Quisling authorites were reported to have established a . 


special reformatory for children who took part in school strikes or any 
other anti-quisling activities. ' 

Apri’ 7.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in London, said that a 
detachment of Norwegian troops took part in the Lofoten expedition, 
and that Norwegian naval forces were manning 4 of the destroyers 
acquired from America, The Government still managed about 3,600,000 
tons of merchant shipping, composed of some 950 vessels. Norwegian 
airmen were in organizing a new Air Force there and would 
goon be in action in Europe. 

Apri SP, dag oa ke in Oslo on the subject of “April 9” and 

Ei that e PETRA intended to pursue a policy of collaboration 
with the Nasjonal Samling, but without him. The coming peace would 
not see Norway as a German protectorate, nor as of Greater 
Germany. He also said that the German action had decided the issue 
of the war on the European continent, and went on: ‘Norwegians have 
reason to be particularly thankful for this result, as thereby our country 
is effectively safeguarded to the east.” : 

Letter from President Roosevelt to the Crown Prince. (Ses U.S.A.) 

April §.—The German authorities in Oslo forbade the flymg of 
flags at half-mast or the wearing of tokens in demonstration of grief. 
(It was the anniversary of the invasion. 

King Haakon, in a broadcast, the people to do no rash act 
which might have serious consequences both for individuals and for the 
whole nation. “Certainly great forces are arrayed against us”, he said, 
“but we have even more powerful forces on our side. Nobody knows 
how long the war will last, but I have no doubt which system will 
triumph in the end.” 

Apri 12.—British forces were ed, from Swedish sources, to 
have landed at a port in northern Norway and destroyed a factory 
and works. 

Reports were circulated from Oslo stating that Hitler had approved 
a plan for ing the administration by withdrawing Terboven 
and the civil organization, but leaving the military authorities. 


PERU 


March 31.—Two German ships left Callao without clearance papers 
and the cruiser Coronel Bolognest turned back 2 others with shots across 
their bows. (They were laden with cotton for Japan.) Their crews then 
set them on fire. 

Troops took over the German air lines shop and hangar at’ Lima- 
Tambo airport. 

P ia ta ype withdrew the licence of the German 

Tansocean News cy on the ground of spreading news that might 
disturb Peru's relations with, foreign Goun es, Troops aa 
the airfield at Tambo, of the Lufthansa. 

April 2.,—The President of the Republic declared that Pern was 
supporting the cause of the nations ting to maintain their inde- 
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pendence and democratic principles, and that he personally fully 
shared the ideas of political action asserted by President Roosevelt. 

The Coronel Bolognesi found the 2 German ships which left without 
clearance papers on fire and sinking some 200 miles out to sea. The 
Government attached the bank deposits of the companies owning the 
vessels, and also the funds of the Lufthansa. 


PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 

April 2.—Air Chief Marshal Brooke-Popham arrived in Manila to 
discuss defence matters with General Grunert, C.-inC. of the U.S 
Army in the Philippines and with Admiral Hart, C.-in-C. of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet. 


RUMANIA 

April 4.—The Government announced that they had suspended 
the service on the foreign debt, being compelled to do so because of the 
“profound disturbance in international economic relations”, and also 
because of Rumania’s difficult position following the losses of territory. 

April 12.—A Bucarest communiqué stated, according to the Italian 
News Agency, that an artillery duel had begun that morning between 
Orsova (near the Iron Gate) and Moldova, west of it, when Yugoslav 
batteries suddenly hns fire The Rumanian guns replied and reduced 
the Yugoslavs to silence. 


SPAIN 


April 7.—An agreement with Great Britain was signed in Madnd 
providing for the advance to the Government of £24 million to be 


expended in such manner as the British and Spanish Governments 
might agree. It was supplementary to the Agreement of 
March 18, 1940. 


Tt was learnt that most of the 75,000 tons of wheat bought from 
Great Britain in February and March had arrived. 


SWITZERLAND 


April 11.—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
purchase ships and form a mercantile marine in order to assure the 
revictualling of the country 


SYRIA i 

Apru 4.—The High Commissioner appointed a Cabinet, headed by 
Khaled el Azm Bey, with 4 Ministers. It was given very limited 
powers, and those only in respect of domestic affairs. Its decrees on 
internal matters could be issued only with the consent of the State 
Advisory Council. 


TURKEY 


April 1.—It was announced that M. Gabrilovitch, the Yugoslav 
Minister in Moscow, had visited Angora for a conference. 

Apru 3.—General Marshall-Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhirst 
arrived in Angora Reports were current there that the Yugoslav 
Government had made contact with the Turkish Government regarding 
the situation in the Balkans. 


E 
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April 6.—The Foreign Minister received the British, Greek, and 
Yugoslav Ambassadors successively. 

pril 7.—Parliament passed a law extending the age limit for service 
in the Reserve, and other measures were taken amounting virtually 
to general mobilization. 

pri 8.—The Foreign Minister made a statement on the latest 
developments to the Parliamentary group of the People’s Party, and 
the Angora radio stated that his explanations were unanimously 
approved. 

Government wee informed by the Yugoslav Embassy that 
Bulgarian forces were co-operating with the Germans against Yugo- 
slavia. i 

Apri 9.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to continue the policy of non-belligerency. 

April 10.—Martial law was proclaimed in the chief districts of 
Thrace and in Istanbul and Izmit. 

April 11.—A Government notice was issued offering free transport 
to Anatolia for certain classes of residents in Istanbul, under a scheme 
of voluntary evacuation. 

Apri 13.—Some 100,000 people were reported to be leaving Istanbul 
for the interior. 


URUGUAY ; 

April 5.—The Government took possession of 2 Italian and 2 Danish 
shi Their crews were released on shore, but kept under police sur- 
veillance. 


U.S.A. 

April 1.—The President announced that he had allocated to the 
War, Navy, Treasury, and Agriculture Departments $1,080 million of 
the appropriation of $7,000 million. 

The Immigration Division of the De ent of Justice ordered the 
arrest of about 100 German and 775 talian seamen on a charge of 
overstaying their permitted 60 days in the United States. (Most of them 
had been there over a year.) 

It was announced in Washington that the German and Italian 
Governments had demanded the release of their ships and crews, 
asserting that the United States was without right under international’ 
or domestic law to seize them. 

An agreement for the reciprocal use of airfields was signed with 
Mexico. 

Disorders occurred st the Allis Chalmers plant at West Allis, Wis- 
consin, and 48 people were injured. The Governor of Wisconsin tele- 
graphed to President Roosevelt that the situation was out of control. 

The C.1.0. United Antomobile Workers’ Union affected a work stop- 

at the River Rouge plant at Detroit of the Ford Co. and called a 
strike. A strike also began in the bituminous coal mines in Illinois, 
Alabama and Indiana owing to a dispute about wages between the 
C.I.O. union leaders and the mine owners. Some 400,000 men stopped 
work. 

April 2.—Mr. Hull announced that the Government would reject 
formally the German and Italian protests against the seizure of their 
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ships. The State Department revealed that a second protest had been 
received. 

The President sent a message to the Senate asking it to ratify the 
airfield agreement with Mexico concluded, he said, in view of the 
exceptional circumstances resulting from the war. Its purpose was “‘to 
organize substantial and efficient collaboration between the two 
countries in preparahon for the defence of the Western Hemisphere”. 

The Allis Chalmers Co. closed the West Allis plant at the request of 
the Governor of Wisconsin. An outbreak of violence at the Ford Co.’s 
factory caused the Governor of Michigan to order in the State police to 
maintain order. (Men who wished to work fought C.I.O. pickets at the 
gates of the PONTI. 

The Secretary of Labour ‘‘certified” the Allis Chalmers dispute to the 
Federal Mediation Board, which summoned the strike leaders and 
i ag officials to meet it. 

e ident of the United Mine Workers (the C.I.O.’s most power- 
ful union) announced that he would not permit the dispute in the 
bituminous coal industry to be placed before the Fed Mediation 
Board. 

Apri 3.—The Government asked the Italian Government to recall 
their Naval Attaché, and Mr. Hull, in a note to the Ambassador said 
that the demand was made because of ‘‘various facts and circumstances” 
connecting the Attaché with “the commission by certain persons of 
acts in violation of the laws of the United States”. He also said that 
President Roosevelt had decided that the continued presence of the 
Attaché “would be no longer agreeable to this Government”. 

The Secretary of War told the press that the War Department was 
equipped to make the Allis Chalmers plant “go’’, and that it might be 
possible to find a force in the Milwaukee area to operate the plant. , 

The American Federation of Labour telegraphed to the Governor 
of Michigan asserting that the great majority of the workers were 
members of its Union of Automobile Workers and not of the C.I.0. 
union, and demanding that he should clear the streets so that the River 
Rouge workers could return to work. 

April 4.—The Government published the Notes sent the previous 
evening to the German and Italian Embassies. To Germany Mr. Hull 
expressed ise at “the extreme assertions and demand” made in 
the Notes of March 31 and April 1. The German Chargé d’ Affaires did 
not state upon what principle of international law or of the treaty 
between the two countries he relied, and seemed wholly to disregard 
the plain provision of American law making sabotage in ships a felony 
and authorizing the Government to take possession of any vessel and 
remove its crew when that was deemed necessary to protect it from 


He also said: “I know of no principle of international law which 
permits the masters or crews of vessels of a country which have sought 
refuge in, or entered ports of another country to commit acts of 
destruction in a ot local law and of the hospitality they have 
been permitted to enjoy... .” 

He noted that the iame and auxiliary machinery of one vessel 
had been ‘‘deliberately wrecked”. . 

To the Italian Ambassador Mr. Hull gave a reminder that American 
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law made sabotage of ships a felony. After noting that 25 vessels had 
been so badly damaged that they would not be navigable until after 
extensive repairs he said that these “concerted and widespread” violations 
of American law could not be viewed with uanimity. The Ambassador 

must have overlooked the gravity of the situation when he regi 

protests against action by the Federal authorities with respect to 
‘Italian properties and nationals”. 

President Roosevelt announced that $550 million had been allocated, 
from the Aid to Britain Act, for the construction of 212 merchant ships in 
50 or more new shipyards, and they would be ready by January. He 
also stated that if no fighting was taking place in e Red Sea the 
Government might in 2 or 3 days remove that area from the list of 
combat zones. 

The Ford Co. announced the closing of all 16 of its assembly plants 
owing to shortage of caused by the Rouge River strike. 

President Rosevelt maid that the stoppage in the Allis Chalmers 
peu was a very bad situation, and unless something was done soon 

e would have to intervene. He had had reports of Communist activity 
there, but the charges of Communist activities applied to a great many 
individuals in the country; there was no reason to stigmatize Labour 
as a whole because there was such activity. 

Apri 5.—The president of the C.LO. and chairman of its Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee ordered all members of the latter to 
stop work on the night of April 8. President Rocsevelt accordingly 

ed him to a conference at the White House with a view to averting 
a strike in the plants of the U.S. Steel Corporation. (It employed over 
260,000 men and produced over one-third of the steel made in the 
country. It had $461 million worth of war orders on its books.) 

Apri 6.—Mr. Hull announced that the United States would send 
help to: Yugoslavia as speedily as possible, and said “the barbaric 
invasion of Yugoslavia, the oe to annihilate that country by 
brute force, is another chapter in present planned movement of 
attempted world conquest and domination”. 

General Sikorski arrived in Washi 

April 7—The Allis Chalmers strike was settled by the National 
Defence Mediation Board. An agreement was reached to postpone till 
April 15 the strike ordered in the mills of the U.S. Steel Corporation. ° 

Mr. Hull, referring to the Russo-Yugoslav Pact, told the press that 
it made it clear that as the forces of invasion moved across the earth, 
an increasing number of nations were ene aware of the underly: 
purpose of world conquest by military force. He also said that Poa 
sources of information in the Balkans were unproductive, the lines of 
communication being in a state of collapse, 

April 8.—President Roosevelt sent a nal message to King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, condemning the E, attack and giving 
assurances of “all material aid possible in accordance with existi 


Mr. EENE that Germany had sent another Note reinforcing 
her pro i 
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establish a close liaison” between the ent and the British 
Admiralty on matters arising out of the Aid to Britain programme. 

The President received the Danish Minister, and afterwards stated 
that he would ask Congress for legislation to empower the Government 
to buy Danish ships in American ports. (39 were in protective custody.) 

The President received Gen Sikorski, who also saw Mr. Hull and 
Col. Knox. The Polish Prime Minister received a telegram from the 
General Council of the Polish Colony (representing over 4} million 
Americans of Polish descent) assurmg him of their readiness to co- 
operate with the Polish Government to the utmost limit. 

The President sent a letter to the Crown Prince of Norway saying 
that he wanted him to know that America would never forget the 
gallant fight of his people against invasion and the continuance of this 
fight to regain Norwegian ind dence. Nor would America ever forget 
the fundamental, underlying right of the Norwegian people to work out 
in their own way their own lives and destinies in the days to come. 

April 9.—The State Department announced that the Italian Govern- 
ment had declared that the Assistant Military and Air Attaché in Rome 
was persona non grata. 

The North Carolina, of 35,000 tons and stated to be the most powerful 
battleship in the world, was placed in commission. The Secretary of the 
Navy, speaking at the ceremony, said: “Control of the high seas, as we 
have learned, is the most effective instrument for promoting peaceful 
relations among nations. We shall have sea-power strong enough to be 
a determining influence on every sea in the world.” It must be realized 
that they were living in an era when the security of their institutions 
could be preserved only by a spirit of willingness to sacrifice for the 
good of the nation. America had persisted in her policy of peace until 
all hope of achieving peace that way had had to be abandoned because 
of the actions of other nations. 

April 10.—The Ford Motor Co. accepted conditions for ending the 
strike at Detroit. - 

In a message to Congress President Roosevelt asked for legislation 
permitting him to requisition any foreign vessels immobilized in U.S. 
waters for American service. 

The President announced the signing of an agreement with the 
Danish Minister (acting in the name of the King) by which the United 
States would take Greenland under its protection. The State Depart- 
ment announced that German reconnaissance had been observed over 
Greenland, which would therefore be brought “within the system of 
hemisphere defence envisaged by the Act o Havana”. (This gave the 
U.S.A. rights comparable with those granted in the Caribbean by 
Britain with the understanding that the use and facilities should be 
open to all American countries, including Canada.) 

General Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Corps and Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army for Air left by air for London to serve as an official 
observer of the war. 

April 11.—President Roosevelt issued a proclamation opening the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden to American shipping and, announcing 
it, added a reminder that Egypt was a neutral. 

April 12,—Col. Donovan, speaking in Chicago, said he advocated the 
United States convoying aid to Great Britain immediately. 
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Aprd 14.—Mr. Hull told the 3 that “‘the significance of the pact 


between the Soviet Union and Ja ... could be over-estimated. ... 
The agreement would seem to be iptive of the situation which has 
in effect existed between the two countzies for some time . It there- 


fore comes as no surprise, though there has existed a doubt whether the 
two Governments would or would not agree to say it in writing. The 
' policy of this Government, of course, remains unchanged”. 

Mr. Hull sent a message to the Danish Minister stating that: ‘My 
Government consider it a fact that the Government of k are 
acting under duress, and in consequence, advise you that they continue 
to recognize you as a duly authorized Minister.” 

The strike in the U.S. Steel Corporation was averted by a grant of a 
general wage increase demanded by the C.I.O. Steelworkers’ izi 
Committee. The Bethlehem Steel Co. had just granted a similar 
increase. 

U.S.S.R. ; 

Apri 1.—Pravda deried a report that the Government had con- 
gratulated the new Belgrade Government, but stated that there would 
have been nothing extraordinary in this if it had been the case. It 
went on: “If such congratulations were not sent it was perhaps an 
omission on the pa cf the Government—perhaps they just didn’t 
think of ares d 

April 5—A Treaty of Friendship and non-Aggression was signed 
with Yugoslavia. It provided that “should one of the contracting 
parties be attacked by a third State, the other contracting party 

es itself to preserve its policy of friendship”. It was to remain in 
orce for 5 years, and then automatically for another 5 unless one side 
gave a year’s notice of intention to cancel it. It came into force on 
signature, and was subject to ratification to be effected as soon as 


possible. 
April 6.—Ixvesha stated that it was expected that the treaty would 


slavia who, against their will, are experiencing a difficult and alarmmg 
time”. It fully co ded with the desires and aspirations of the 
peoples of Russia and Tugoslavis, and “past ea shows that a 
pact such as this is no mere formality, but help to strengthen 
peace.” The efforts of the Simovitch Government to preserve peace 
could not fail to arouse Soviet sympathy. 
Pravda said the pact was convincing proof of the efforts of the 
Yugoslav Government to prevent the of war, and would be 
Sites by the workers of the Soviet Union with the greatest satis- 
ea: 


April 7.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Moscow and had a long discussion 
with W Molotof. He told the that in his opinion the Russo- 
Yugoslav Pact would not affect ia’s relations with Germany; also 
that he did not expect any changes in the Far Eastern situation which 
would require his immediate presence in Tokyo. 

April 8.—Mr. Matsuoka was the guest of the U.S. Ambassador in 
Moscow. The Japanese Ambassador entertained M. Molotoff at a 
banquet in honour of Mr. Matsuoka. 

Aprl 12.—The Deputy Foreign Commissar received the Hungarian 
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Minister who informed him of the occupation of Yugoslav territory 
north of Belgrade. M. Vishinsky reminded him that Hungary had 
signed a pact of permanent friendship with Yugoslavia in December and 
said that a particularly bad impression had aes created by the fact 
that Hungary kad begun her war only 4 months later. He added that 
“it could easily be understood in what a position Hungary might find 
herself if she, while in misfortune, should be subjected in her turn to an 
attack of this kind—since in Hungary there‘are also substantial national 
minorities”. 

April 13.—A Pact of Neutrality with Japan was signed in Moscow 
by Mr. Matsuoka and M. Molotofi. By Article 1, “both contracting 
parties agree to maintain peaceful and friendly relations between them 
and to respect each other’s territorial integrity and inviolability’’. 
Article 2 stated that “should one of the contracting parties be the 
object of military action by one or more States the other contracting 
party will observe neutrality throughout the whole duration of such 
conflict”. Article 3 stated that it was valid for 5 years, and then 
automatically renewed unless denounced, and Article 4, that ratifica- 
tions would be exchanged as soon as possible in Tokyo. 

A joint statement declared that the Government of the Japanese 
Empire and the Government of the U.S.S.R. “respect on the part of 
the Japanese Empire the territorial integrity and inviolability of the 
People’s Republic of Mongolia and on the part of the Soviet Union the 
territorial integrity and inviolability of the Empire of Manchukuo”. 

Mr. Matsuoka left Moscow. 

April 14.—Pravda, dealing with the Pact with Japan, said that the 
development of both countries made it imperative for them to be good 
neighbours, and “not to hinder each other in the realization of their 
historic task”. In signing it “the Soviet Union and Japan assume 
definite obligations which they will certainly fulfil”. 


VATICAN CITY 

April 2.—The aeons Mr. Matsuoka, who also saw the Papal 
Secretary of State. . Matsuoka was understood to have assured the 
Po that Japan desired peace, but could not evade her obligations 
under the Tripartite Pact. He also ie eae regret at the policy of 
the Holy See in supporting Chiang i-shek, who was backed by 
Russia, whereas Japan was leading a crusade against Communism, and 
might therefore feel entitled to expect the support of the Vatican. 

A 4.—The Vatican radio, referring to the treatment of the 
Church in Alsace-Lorraine, said that the Bishop of Strasbourg, who was 
in unoccupied France, was not allowed to return to Strasbourg, and the 
ae of Metz had been expelled. Strasbourg Cathedral was open 
only for sight-seeing. The primary schools had lost their Catholic 
character, and former Catholic teachers were forced to teach in ac- 
cordance with Nazi programmes. Membership of the Hitler Youth 
was compulsory for boys and girls from the age of 10. 

April 13.—The Pope broadcast an Easter message to the world in 
which he said the present conflict had in part assumed the form of a 
fight that could not but be called atrocious. After oe for pity 
for the sufferings of the civil population, women and children, sick and 
aged, he said: “We supplicate all belligerents to refrain from using even 
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more deadly instruments of war. Every new weapon inevitably results 
in the use of a counter-weapon by the adversary of even greater 
effectiveness. Already to-day one must lament the fact that repeatedly 
the limits have been exceeded of what might be permissible m a just 
war.” ! 

To the Powers ying territories of others during the war: “We 
say with all due consideration”, he went on, “let your conscience and 
your honour guide you in dealing justly, humanely, and providently 
with the people of the ean territory. Do not im upon them 
burdens which you, in similar circumstances, have felt or would feel 
to be unjust.... But above all remember that upon the manner in 
which you deal with prisoners whom the fortune of war placed in your 
hands may depend the blessing or the curse of God on your own 


‘ fatherland.” 


VENEZUELA 

March 31.—Three Italian tankers and a German cargo ship were 
scuttled by their crews at Puerto Cabello. The crews were arrested. 
A mob wrecked a German-owned hotel in the town, and martial Jaw 
was declared to protect the Germans and Italians. 

Apri 2.—The Government addressed a strong protest to the German 
and Italian Governments against the scuttling as a violation of the 
country’s neutrality and of its laws. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

April 1.—The King issued a proclamation dissolving the Senate, and 
appointing new Governors for the Serb provinces. Official denials 
aero ieee of German Teporissak disatdeis aid atrocities against 
the German minority in the Voivodina. 

The Cabinet approved the Croat proposals for a settlement of the 
Croatian claim to autonomy. P 

Many factories not connected with war work were closed. 

A 2.—M. Stoyadinovitch in British’hands. (See Great Britain.) 
The German Minister was understood to have told the Foreign Minister 
that Germany would have to prevent a British offensive based on 
Greece or Yugoslavia. M. Ninchrtch replied that such an attack would 
be impossible withou- the offensive aian collaboration of Turkey 
and Yugoslavia, which both countries were determined to avoid for 
the sake of their neu-rality. 

A German aircraft landed at Kraljevo. The crew were interned. 

April 3—The German Legation received orders to leave mer ae 
and 24 out of a staff cf 26 left. The Chargé d’Affaires and the Military 
Attaché remained. Mobilization was completed, and in Belgrade the 
people were formed into divisions for the defence of the city. 

A wireless announcement said Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana had 
been declared open towns. The liners Crown Prince Peter and Kara- 
george were sunk in the Adriatic, it was believed by mines. i 

Dr. Matchek stated that he had decided to accept the Vice-Premier- 
ship in the Government, and left Zagreb for Belgrade. 

e Prime Minister, in a statement for the Greek press, said that it 
was Greek heroism which had shown them the path they should tread, 
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and declared that “our movement ... seeks only to safeguard our 
independence and national dignity, which we shall firmly defend”. 

April 4.—Politika reported a spokesman in Rome as saying: “We 
remain absolutely calm and reserved. Rome does not want any worsen- 
ing of the Balkan situation. A new war in the Balkans would be the 
least logical, the least natural, the least justified solution.” 

Dr. Matchek arrived in de and took the cath as Vice-Premier. 

Reported statement by Wilhelmstrasse spokesman. (Ses Germany.) 

An official statement declared that complete order and peace reigned, 
and no incident had been reported from any place, although publication 
of alleged frightful acts committed against members of national 
minorities continued in the German press and radio. 

Fi 5.—Al the frontiers except the Greek were closed to passenger 

c. The frontier bridge between Susak and Fiume was blocked. 
No travel was allowed in the country without a military permit, and 
all motor traffic in e and Zagreb was st 

A Royal Decree, which had been issued to the Arm on March 31, 
was published and ordered the forces to be “in a state o preparedness” 
the next day. 

The News Agency published a statement by the German Consul- 
General ın Ljubljana, who declared that recent broadcasts by certain 
foreign stations of the “critical situation of the German minorities in 
Slovenia” were all lies, and expressed his gratitude to the population 
of the Banovina of Dravska for their correct attitude and their kindli- 
ness and hospitality. 

The Sokol organization called on all its members to be ready to 
fight by April 7 to defend the country, and appealed for new members. 

Signature of Non-Ageression Pact with Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 

April 6.—Belgrade and other places were attacked by German 
bombers, dive-bombers, and fighters at dawn. 

Statements by the British and U.S. Governments regarding aid to 
Yugoslavia. (Ses Great Britain and U.S.A.) 

German Note to Yugoslavia to justify the attack on her. (Ses 
Germany.) 

April 7.—Message from the British Government pledging support. 

+ (See Great Britain.) š 

April 8.—Broadcasts by Pavelitch and statements in Berlin about 
appeals to Hitler by Croats. (Ses Germany.) 

A 9.—Queen Marie, mother of the King, broadcast {from Eng- 
land) a message in which she said the eyes of the whole world were 
tumed to the Yugoslav people in admiration. They had accepted a 
challenge and a struggle which had been forced on them, and had 
accepted it in a heroic manner, in the manner the whole civilized 
world expected. She asked them to remember the last words of the 
late King Alexander, “Preserve Yugoslavia united”, and said she sent 


them the same message herself. 
The Government addressed a message to “all civilized les” 
informing them that Belgrade, which in good time was an 


open city, had been bombed and laid in ruins on the morning of April 
6 without a declaration of war. A deluge of incendiary and explosive 
bombs turned the city into a mags of ruins and gutted homes, while 
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all the streets were covered with the bodies of children, women, and 
old men. 

All the precepts of international right and human considerations 
were set aside by the Germans, who destroyed most of the hospitals, 


churches, schools, and cultural institutions of in broad daylight. 
The Royal Palace was destro by 30 direct hits, and even isolated 
houses were attacked, thus Dr. Koulovetz, the Slovene leader. 


Aieaftmachinegonned women aad children ong fom their burn- 
omes, and flying low, turned houses into hecatombs. 
ade by station Donausender urging the Croat 
to revolt. (Ses Germany. 

pril 10.—General Kva , describing himself as Acting Chief of 
State in Croatia, rt alia from Zagreb a declaration that ‘‘Croatia is 
free and i 

aaan Geos oaet ths Baai ol Bbc marae 
between the Tisza and Drava Rivers. 

Apri 11.—General Simovitch Peas pro-amadon s cnet: 
that “Germany’s early successes cannot ERENT, 
were concentrating on the main battle Hnes, an Fanoslavis 
Peai tronen emoa They knew the were facing an enemy incom- 
parably stronger end more numerous, but “We are confident in the 
E E viet Repoblie in the force of our Army, m the 

of the and in the technical and material 
hel of Britain and Meta 


per 12.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that a number of senior 
Serbian officials in Croatia had been arrested and were being held as 
hostages; also that the Croat Ministry of the Interior, set up by the 
Germans, had ordered all the Serb officials in the province to take their 
orders from Zagreb. 

Reports from German sources state that Pavelitch was now “Head 
of the Croat State” and Dr. Budak Prime Minister. 

Apri 13.—Mr. Churchill's broadcast of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. (See Great Britain.) 

General Simovitch, in a statement for the British press, said that the 

irit of the e was excellent, and they erred an honourable 
death to the of capitulation. Hea ap ed to Britain, though he 
knew that her workers were working 24 ours a day in shifts to fulfil. 
existing commitments in other fields. He also ap to their 
American friends to send help at once. They had pilots, but 
needed machines. He continued: 

"The Germans may rape this province or that, but we shall remain 
united. My Government'is the only free Government of' the ou 
Croats, and Slovenes, set up by the spontaneous will of the 
Government, in which I am ud to count Dr. Matchek as TA 
Deputy Prime Minister, in token of our perpetual Serbo-Croat agree- 
ment, will neyer surrender.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

THE map accompanying this article is primarily designed to show the 
position in the Middle East occupied by Iraq and her railway and other 
important communications with neighbouring countries. The implica- 
tions of the presence of British Imperial troops at Basrah become 
clearer when the position of that port on the Shatt al-Arab at the head 
of the Persian Gulf is oer From that centre it is possible to 
prevent any interference with the large British interests concerned in 
the oilfields across the frontier in the Iranian province of Khuzistan, 
and the refinery at Abadan; the rapidly developing oil production of 
Bahrein; and the increasing volume of Iraqi (and Turkish) trade shipped 
and entered at the port of Basrah. Basrah also provides rail and river 
communications of great importance. It is true that the railway from 
Basrah to Baghdad is a narrow-gauge line, that rolling stock is none too 
plentiful, a whether traffic is by river or rail into the interior 
goods must be transhipped at Baghdad. From Baghdad there is, since 
the completion of the rail sector Baiji-Tel Kuchuk, direct communica- 
tion with Istanbul (the first through passenger train steamed out of 
Baghdad on July 17); this line Istanbul-Baghdad is linked up to the 
“general Turkish railway system, providing communications northward 
with Ankara and other centres in Anatolia, and southward with the 
Syrian and Palestinian systems, and so with Suez. There is also con- 
nection with Kirkuk on the Mosul oilfield, but the outlet for the oil of 
these fields is not through the Persian Gulf but by the pipeline to Haifa, 
the only branch functioning, as the branch to Tripoli in Syria was cut 
off at an early stage, in the first week of July, 1940, after the collapse of 
France, to prevent the possibility of enemy supply thro that port.? 
The map does not show the main roads in Iraq itself ee it does 
show the main motor tracks across the Syrian desert and Transjordan 
to Syria and Palestine. It may be noted, however, that the internal road 
1 The pipe-line is owned by the Iraq Petroleum Company {most of the shares 
of which are held by the Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch Shell, with French and 
United States interests), which obtained a 75 a hg concession from the 


Government of Iraq in 1925. The action in cu off Tripoli supplies was 
taken with the agreement of the Government of Iraq 
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system in Iraq itself has been considerably improved, and that some 
main roads are no longer dirt tracks but have been surfaced. There are 
two between Basrah and Baghdad, and a road northward from Baghdad 
following the line of the Tigris river to Mosul, where the road branches 
to the Turkish and Syrian frontiers. A more important road from Bagh- 
dad runs north-east and then north to Kirkuk, with an important 
branch to the Iran frontier through Khanaqin. From Kirkuk the road 
has a branch eastwards to the Iran frontier, and itself bends north-west 
to Mosul. 

Of the tracks leading to the cities of the Mediterranean littoral, the 
most frequented until the outbreak of war was the Damascus-Baghdad 
route shown in the map, but under present circumstances traffic on the 
track diverging from the main route west of Rutba and passing through 
Transjordan to Palestine has increased. 

The importance of Basrah as a channel of communication between the 
Indian Ocean and Middle Eastern countries is therefore clear even in . 
normal times. It is enormously increased to-day, because the Mediter- 
Tanean is an active theatre of war (all parts of it were officially notified 
by the British Government as dangerous to shipping on April 26), 
whereas the Indian Ocean and uently the Persian Gulf are out- 
side the active war zone, and men and supplies can travel unham 
by enemy action. Protection at this pomt is important not only for 
Iraq herself, but for Iran, and other bordering ‘States, and more and 
more for Turkey. Turkish transit trade through Basrah has already 
heavily increased, and would increase still eT ing stock and other 
. facilities, at present very inadequate, permitted. ere has been 
recently much reorientation in Middle Eastern trade as a result of the 
European war. Arrangements were made in October (see the Financial 
News of October 9 and Manchester Guardian of October 18, 1940) for 
the sale by Iraq to the Japanese firm of Mitsubishi of the whole of the 
1940 cotton crop, and for the unsold balance of the 1939 crop (about 
23,000 bales in all). Japanese purchases also included 7,000 tons 
cotton seed, 2,000 tons linseed, 7,000 tons sesame seed, and 20,000 tons 
barley. Japan also offered to buy Iraq dates. Japanese shipping 
would be provided. The great decrease of Turkish trade with Germany 
led Turkey to seek new markets, not only with Great Britain, but also 
with India, Japan, and the United States. In the interests of this trade, 
immediately after the completion of the Tel Kuchuk-Baiji section of the 
Istanbul-Baghdad railway a Turkish transport agent left for Basrah 


to examine the possibilities of handling goods h that port. He 
was expected to go on to India to develop trade tions with that 
country. . 


For reinforcement of air defence in the Middle East in the shape of 
‘planes and other materials the situation of the port has great advan- 
tages, as ‘planes can be fuelled locally and flown to the various aero- 
dromes in Turkish and British territories. Moreover, if at any tinfe direct 
military aid became necessary for Turkey, it could be sent through 
Basrah. 


TREATY OBLIGATIONS OF IRAQ 
The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance of June, 1930, was signed at 
Baghdad on June 30, 1930, preliminary to the emancipation of Iraq 
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from the tutelage of the British Mandate and her admission as a Mem- 
ber State of the League of Nations. The Treaty, which came into force 
on Iraq's admission to the League in 1932, was concluded on “terms of 
complete freedom, equality and independence”, and was valid for a 
term of 25 years. The British Alliance, calling for “full and frank con- 
sultation”’ in foreign affairs and providing that, if either Great Britain 
or Iraq were at war, the other should come to her assistance, entailed 
certain obligations on Iraq, some of them only for a period of five years, 
and others permanent. Article 5 provided for the “permanent main- 
tenance and protection in all circumstances of the essential communica- 





In an exchan of Notes accompanying the Trea it was also agreed 
that the British representative in Baghdad should have the rank of 
Ambassador, that when Iraq“ required foreign officials they should 
normally be British, and that the Iraqi Government should ask for a 
British Advisory Military Mission “to improve the efficiency of their 


The important aerodromes maintained by Great Britain in Iraq in 
conformity with the Treaty are near Basrah and at Habbaniyah! near 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance is the basis on which the inde- 
pendence of was secured, and it therefore constitutes the Major 
element in Iraq’s external relations. As she has a Hashimite royal 
family (the grandfather of the present boy-king being the Emir Feisal 
who fought with the British forces for Arab liberation in the last war 
and was placed by the British on the throne of there are natural 
ay Telations with Transjordan, whose ruler, the Emir Abdullah, 
was a brother of King Feisal I. Relations with Saudi Arabia are not 
always good for various reasons: it was Ibn Saud who ejected the Hashi- 
mite price, King Hussein, from the Hejaz; southern Iraq is mainly 
Shiah, and Ibn Saud’s Wahabites are fanatical] orthodox and puritan 
Moslems; and there are constant difficulties with nomad frontier tribes 
on the other side of the ill-defined frontier. N evertheless a treaty of 
“Arab Brotherhood” between the two States was signed on April 2, 
1936. Relations with Iran were prejudiced for a tong time y an 
obstinate frontier dispute over the control of the Shatt al-Arab, the all 
important river outlet to the Persian Gulf, but agreement was reached ' 
on July 4, 1937. This settlement opened the way for the signature, four 
days later, of the Saadabad or Four-Power Middle Eastern Pact be- 
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tween Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan. The four Powers agreed to 
consult in matters affecting their common interests and to abstain from 
any ion. For the Gulf States, especially Kuwait and Bahrein, 
Baghdad is a cultural centre. 

When war broke out in September 1939, Iraq broke off relations with 
Germany, and Germans in the country either left or were interned. The 
nearest centre from which German propaganda could operate was there- 
fore Tehran. But on Italy’s entry into the war, relations with that 
country were not broken off, and consequently the Italian Legation 
remained as a centre of propaganda, greatly aided by the Arab broad- 
casts from Berlin and Bari, which put the Axis point of view with some 
skill and with trimmings in the way of stories and music which had a 
considerable appeal. The most was made of tales of British and French 
“tyranny” over the Arabs of Palestine and Syria (any incidents’ in 
Syria and Palestine provide good material for arousing Arab sympathy 
in Iraq), and Arab nations were told that from the Axis they would 
receive prosperity and entire freedom from Western leading strings. 
The Iraqi pan-Arab press gave full space to German announcements 
and oad relatively little attention to news from Great Britain. Al- 
though official relations with Great Britain remained correct, and al- 
though with Turkey relations were cordial, there grew up a considerable 
body of anti-British feeling, especially in the Iraqi army, which under 
British tutelage and with British material, had become an efficient 
force. 


THE INTERNAL SITUATION 

The coup d’4at of April 3 last was organized by army officers sup- 
posed to have been susceptible to some aspects of ropaganda. 
However that may be, the new Government behaved with 
correctness when the British Government exercised their treaty rights 
and sent Imperial troops to Basrah (their presence was announced on 
April 19) to open up lines of communication. Full facilities were given 
by the Iraqi vernmeht, and a high officer was sent from Baghdad to 
welcome the British Commanding Officer and to offer cooperation. The 
path:to more friendly relations was perhaps smoothed by the appoint- 
ment in Feb 1941 as British Ambassador to Baghdad of Sir 
Kinahan Cornwallis, who knew the country thoroughly and had been 
British Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior in Baghdad from 1921 to 
1935. 

The military coup d'at was the culmination of a series of events 
which had revealed a certain instability in Iraq politics, perhaps not 
very surprising in a country with so short an experience of ind d- 
ence and of democratic institutions. There was a military coup d'état in 
October 1936 when General Bekir Sidqi overthrew the Government.* 
The terrain for this kind of activity is now more favourable, because 

ing Feisal II is a child of six, who succeeded to the throne on the death 
of his father, King Ghazi, who died as the result of an accident on 
April 4, 1939. The royal power was exercised by a Regent, his maternal 
uncle, the Emir Abdul Tah. 

There were two crises in 1940, ascribed partly to influence exerted 
by army officers. The first followed the murder in January of Sayid 

1 See the Bulletin of Nov, 7 and Nov, 21, 1936, pp. 408 and 449. 
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Rustum Haidar, Minister of Finance, when General Nuri Said, then 
Prime Minister, desired an extended inquiry into the incident, but failed 
to secure it. The second occurred on the question of breaking off rela- 
tions with Italy after her entry into the war, when Sayid Rashid 
Aali Gailani was Prime Minister. An important cause of discontent 
with the Government was the failure to adopt an active policy with - 
regard to support for Falestinian Arabs. More acute trouble arose in 
January 1941 after General Nuri’s resignation from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Sayid Rashid Aali was forced to resign on January 31, 
and a new Cabinet was formed under General Taha el Hashimi, who 
was not able to check tke activities of the Army chiefs. 

On April 3 Sayid Rashid Aali, with the support of four ardent pan- 
Arabists in the higher army command ed the Cabinet and de- 

the Regent, appointing in his stead another member of the 

ashimite family. The new Government took the name of a Government 
of National Defence, under Sayid Rashid Aali, who declared the 
intention of carrying out the international treaty relations of Iraq, and 
that the Army had entrusted him with the preservation of peace and 
order, and the safeguard of the Constitution against excesses. The new 
Government asked Turkey to explain to Great Britain that no change 
in foreign policy was intended. The British Government maintained 
a certain reserve; Mr. Attlee stated in the House of Commons on April 9 
that H.M. Government regretted the coup, which they regarded as 
entirely unconstitutional They were determined to ensure that the 
Treaty was fully o 

It was under these untoward circumstances that Imperial troops 
arrived in Basrah in the middle of April, but the friendly reception 
given to them encouraged the hope that relations with Great Britain 
would become more normal than they had been for some time. The 
Baghdad Cabinet took pains to observe that the troops were there for 
communications as agreed by the Treaty, and were not in saa a 

B. 


an occupying force. ; 


JAPAN’S “CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE” ; 


THE term ‘‘Co-prosperity Sphere” which Japanese statesmen have 
recently used to describe those parts of Eastern Asia and Oceania 
over which they possess or hope to possess the power of economic 
domination, must rank as one of the most elegant euphemisms of the 
time. Even more than the Germans, however, the Japanese appear to 
be unwilling to give any precise definition of either the limits or the 
principles of the “New Order” which they announce under such an 
attractive title. A correspondent of The Times? has recently described 
two unofficial but authoritative formulations of the geographical limits 
within which the proposed system is to be confined. The of these 
is due to Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, himself. He 
declares that it extends beyond Japan, Manchukuo, and China as far 
-as Thailand and Burma in the south-west, and as faras New Caledonia 
in the south-east—that is to say, it stops short of Australia and New 
1 April 1, 1941. 
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Zealand. The second, due to Admiral Takahashi, is less modest. It 
includes in the area Australia and New Zealand, Burma, and all the 
land eastwards to the 180th Meridian. Mr. Matsuoka’s famous parlia- 
mentary speech of Feb. 24, 1941, in which he suggested that the 
white races should cede their possessions in Oceania to the yellow races, 
specified an area 1,200 miles from north to south and 1,000 mules from 
east to west, but also stated that the area had sufficient natural re- 
sources to support a population of 600 to 800 million. This makes it 
clear that large parts, if not all, of the Netherlands Indies were included 
in the area referred to. Indeed, Mr. Matsuoka specified that he had in 
mind New Guinea among other countries, but not Australia, New Zea- 
land, or Hawaii, and an authoritative statement later added that the 
Philippines were also excluded. i 

Mr. Matsuoka appears to have been mainly concerned with the area 
so incompletely defined as one to which the Uy era had “a natural 
right” to emigrate. Other speakers, such as Mr. Arita, emphasize access 
to raw materials as one of the main purposes for the establishment of 
Japanese hegemony over the area, while yet others emphasize its useful- 
ness for purposes of defence This last aspect of the matter may be left 
aside for the ppor of this article, in which it 1s proposed to assess 
the importance of the area concerned for Japan from the purely demo- 
graphic and economic points of view. 


JAPANESE EMIGRATION AND THE CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE 

The Japanese population problem has been so much discussed that 
little need be said about it. Briefly, Japan’s population is increasing 
rapidly, the rate of natural increase in Japan proper having risen 
from about 7 per 1,000 before 1890 to a maximum of 15.2 in the single 

1932, but in the last year for which data are available, 1938, it had 
sunk to 9.3. The net reproduction rate, which was 1.64 in 1925, has 
been estimated at 1.44 in 1937. Japan, as is often stated, has the highest 
population-density per square mile of arable land of any country m the 
world—far the highest density for any country which vi y feeds 
itself, as she does. It is noteworthy, however, that the agrscultural 
population has not increased since 1920, and has, according to the 
available statistics, actually declined slightly since 1873. e more 

eand more intensive agricultural methods of the last sixty years, coupled 
with the great increase in the home supply of industrial products, has 
undoubtedly brought a great improvement in the standard of living of 
the Japanese farmer, as well in that of the rapidly growing non-industrial 
population, which now constitutes more than half of the whole. Indeed, 
in spite of her population problem, Japan is estimated to have advanced 
in standard of living faster than any other country since about 1910. 
Real output per head more or less doubled in the ten or twelve years 
following 1920, after which date the continuing increase was diverted 
more and more to the production of armaments, so that the last two or 
three years have witnessed a very substantial decline in the standard of 
living, in spite of still growing productivity. 

In these years of rapid population growth and rapidly rising standard 
of living, the amount of emigration from Japan has been insignificant. 
The reason is largely that, countries with a higher standard of living, 
such as the United States and Australia, having been“largely closed to 
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- Japanese immigrants, -he prospect of going to countries. with a lower 
-standard was not inviting, Home industry, in fact, offered far better 
ve than agricultural colonization in the Asiatic mainland or the 
Indies. Even to Manchukuo, in spite of much official encourage- 
ment, Japanese emigration has been very small. From 1982 to 1987, 
-only 6,395 settlers went to Manchukuo to remain there, two-thirds of 
these being heavily assisted by the Government. There is on foot at 
resent a plan to move 5,000,000 people to Manchukuo in the 20 years 
following 1937, but T seems to indicate that the hope of 
‘achieving this is small. It is interesting to contrast the small Japanese 
immigration into Manchukuo with the enormous Chinese immigration 
into that country, which reached 843,000 in the single year 1927, and 
in 1938 was 291,000. The explanation is si le—people generally 
migrate to countries with higher standards of living than they are used 
to at home. The emig-ation to other countries, indeed, has not been 
very great. The largest was to the United States before the me of 
restriction. Between 1902 and 1910, the Japanese population of the 
Pacific Coast increased by 86,000, there being some restriction by com- 
mon agreement in 1907. Total Japanese gross emigration was only 
21,800 in 1930 and 10,800 in 1935; in 1936 there were only some 
997,000 Japanese resicents abroad, of whom 448,000 were in China, 
Manchukuo, Netherlands India, and the Straits Settlements—most in 
Manchukuo, where, it may be presumed, the bulk of the people con- 
cerned were military, administrative, or commercial officials rather than 
genuine settlers. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the Japanese have, in the last 
generation, been far from feeling in their own country the need for a 
great emigration, have been unwilling to settle abr , and have done 
so only to a very small extent. If they were free to do so, they might 
well move in considerable numbers to the United States, Australia, and 
perhaps to certain South American countries, but, if Australia is ex- 
clu from the ‘‘Co-Prosperity Sphere”, that area would appear to 
offer singularly poor opportunities for Japanese settlement, since the 
colonization of countries with a Sundad of living poorer than their 
own (as is that of Netherlands India, Burma, Inds Cima. China, and 
the rest of the area) has been shown to be foréign to their aptitudes or 
tastes. The great Japanese economic advance of the last generation’ 
has been founded largely upon industrialization and upon foreign trade, 
and it is to these that s2e must look for a continuation of her progress. 





JAPANESE TRADE AND THE Co-PROSPERITY SPHERE 

Since Japanese export trade depends so largely u cheap manu- 
factures, especially textiles, it is not surprising that the “‘Co-Prosperity 
Sphere”, being for the most part a poor, crowded, agricultural area, 
should be an important market. Even so, however, in 1938, China, 
Hong-kong, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Netherlands India, 
and Kwantung took only just over half of all Japanese rts. Areas 
well outside the “Sphere”, i.e. America, India, Africa, and urope, took 
nearly 40 per cent of the total. 

Japan’s dependence upon import trade with the world outside her 
“Sphere” was much greater. The countries enumerated above as 
belonging to the “Sphere” supplied in 1998 less than 30 per cent of total 
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Japanese imports, and, as was pointed out in an earlier Bulletin article,! 
her dependence for many essential materials—iron, oil, fertilizers, 
machinery, many non-ferrous metals and ferro-alloys, cotton, and wool 
—upon distant countries means that there is really little chance of the 
“Co-Prosperity Area” becoming self-sufficient with anything like the 
present rate of output. Less than 11 per cent of Japan’s essential cotton 
imports in 1939, for instance, came from within the “Sphere”, and 
nearly all her wool imports were also from outside, if Australia is ex- 
cluded from it. In fertilizers, Japan’s self-sufficiency is rapidly increas- 
ing, but she still depends, and probably must depend, largely upon im- 
ports of phosphate ores, moses from the United States and Egypt. 
The Netherlands Indies, however, would serve to supply Japan’s 
bauxite requirements, as well as those of rubber, tin, and oil, and it 
is possible that sources m Manchukuo and Johore are capable of such 
development as to provide all the iron ore she needs. Considerable, 
therefore, as are the possibilities of developing supplies of Japan’s 
essential imports from within her “Sphere”, it is clear that there are 
some very serious deficiencies which, within any future period not too 
Temote, must be met from outside, and that very great dislocation of 
present trade-patterns, and a great increase in costs would be necessary 
to make the ‘‘Co-Prosperity Sphere” anything like self-sufficient. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE POLICY 

On its economic side, the Japanese policy is apparently very closely 
similar to that of Germany. The unit proposed to be built up by Japan 
in Eastern Asia and the Pacific is, like German-dominated Europe, an 
area aiming at self-sufficiency, with an industrial State as the centre 
and primary producing countries grouped round it. The industrial 
State, Japan, has a far higher standard of living than the satellite 
States, but a far lower population, and it is clearly very much in her 
immediate interest, both from the economic and from the military point 
of view, to prevent them from treading the path of industrialization by 
which she herself has advanced from extreme poverty, and which, in 
view of the extreme agricultural overpopulation existing in most of 
them, is their most obvious, if not their only line of escape from their 
poverty also. The development of China or of Netherlands India, for 
instance, would probably, under normal circumstances, follow limes 


somewhat similar to those followed by British ‘a, but India’s rapid 
approach to self-sufficiency in cotton sateen ce, is a spectacle 
which the Japanese must view with di 

wish to prevent it from being 
trading area. That is n Course, to say that, in the 
industrial develop of, say, China on lines similar to those followed 
by India, or, a earlier time, by Japan herself would be t Ns th 











economic disidvantage. Probably, indeed, the reverse would ‘be the 
case, forfapan, for instance, has become a many times better customer 
to Brain and America than she was, say, fifty years ago before her 
industrialization was fairly begun. That, however, is a fact which is 
unlikely to appeal to any of the vested interests most firmly entrenched 
at present, for industrialization in the ‘‘Co-Prosperity Sphere” would 
mean a decline in the demand for most of Japan’s present exports to 
1 March 8, 1941 
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it, even though it would create more than compensating demand for 
new goods of many kinds. Moreover—and this is far the more impor- 
tant point—economic development in the satellite States means the 
development of means of resistance to Japan, and a considerable 
modification of the position which she has enjoyed hitherto as the only 
industrial and relatively advanced country im a vast area populated 
mostly by overcrowded and unresisting peasants. 

The power of military resistance to-day rests more than ever before 
upon power of production, and the tendency to divide the world up into 
economic spheres of influence of the Great Powers is in fact, apart from 
being an attempt to purchase freedom from competition and the 
pressure of economic change on the part of economic interests in the 
powerful States, an effort'to fasten military domination upon backward 
countries. That this sinister tendency is not universal is demonstrated 
by, for instance, the assistance which the United States is giving to 
Latin American countries in their development of secondary industry, 
as well as by the history of the British Empire. The school of thought 
which aims at regional self-sufficiency is essentially a totalitarian one, 
and the real objects of its policy are thoroughly consistent with totali- 
tarian doctrines in general. A. J. B. 


-MR. AMERY’S STATEMENT ON INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 
APRIL 22 


IN the House of Commons on April 22 the Secretary of State for India 
moved a resolution, which, with six others, would extend for another 
twelve months a Proclamation issued in the end of 1939, the contmued 
validity of which was approved by the House on April 18, 1940. The 
Proclamation had been issued, said Mr. Amery, in consequence of 
Congress action in ordering Congress Ministers to resign. Section 93 
of the Government of India Act provided that the Governor of a 
Province, if satisfied that in a bee situation Parliamentary Govern- 
ment cannot be carried on, could, by Proclamation, assume all or any 
patt of the powers vested in the Provincial body. There had been no 
rang in that situation, and His Majesty’s Government had no alterng- 
tive but to renew! ation. The resolutions concerned’ seven 
of the eleven Prøyi of Byitish India; in the four alae of Bengal, 











mentary Government was suspended under the 
electorate showed no unrest on that account; there had no abrupt 
reversal of either administrative or legislative policy. 
The serious factor in the situation was the di shown 
Indian party for parliamentary institutions and the 

of totalitarianism. 
symptom of the resulting changed situation was the demand by 
Mr. Jinnah, Leader. of the Moslem League, for the complete severance 
from the rest of India of the north-western and north-eastern zones 
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in which there was a Moslem majority, and their establishment as 
independent States—the so-called Pakistan project. He need not 
insist on the terrible dangers inherent in the break-up of the essential 
unity of India achieved under British rule. Recognition of the growing 
menace of the preaching by both sides of extreme and incompatible 
policies, especially in view of the gravity of the war situation, had led 
His Majesty’s Government to make the new statement of policy issued 
last August in the hope of bringing the parties' together in a spirit of 
responsibility and co-operation. | 

The Govemment could only transfer responsibility for Indian 
government, anxious though they were to do so,'to an Indian authority 
able to maintain it. If Indians themselves supplied the requisite agree- 
ment “the whole field was open for the modification or reconstruction 
of the original Act. Indian statesmen need notibe bound either by the 
system of Government at the centre contemplated in the Act, or by the 
relations between the Centre and the Provinces and States”. The 
problems involved demanded a moderating and mediating spirit, as 
well as hard thinking. The Government were ready to further such 

_discussions, but the time-table of Constitutional progress depended, 
in the main, on Indian statesmen. 

The rejection of the Viceroy’s offer’ had led! him reluctantly to dis- 
continue for the present his efforts to bring the parties together. The 
Bombay resolution seemed to him to have been directed to the wrong 
address, The existing proposal for the expdnsion of the Viceroy’s 
Council was suspended mainly because of the, difficulty of reconciling 
Moslem and Hindu claims for relative position. Unfortunately Sir 
Tej Sapru and his friends had not secured sufficient support beforehand 
for their scheme.? There was evidently no sich agreement as would 
give the reconstructed Council political support or even acquiescence 
in the Legislature. If that Council were to consist of men individually 
eminent but not politically supported; the proposal for greatly enlarged 
powers for the Council became more formidable, and it would be difficult 
to confer Dominion or quasi-Dominion powers on a body so constituted. 
He appealed to Sir Tej Sapru and his friends to continue their efforts, 
which might well be decisive in shaping the future. 

The Government welcomed with pride Indjan achievements ın war 
as evidence of her growing capacity to provide for her own defence 
They welcomed the industrial progress made,!and would welcome still 
more measures to improve the standard of nutrition in a country whose 
population had increased by 50 million in eel decade. 

. Amery concluded by saying that agreement imposed from with- 
out would not survive the withdrawal of the power to enforce it; it was 
for Indian statesmen to find the measure of abecament indispensable if 
the British Government were to accomplish their task in India of 
joining with them in crowning peace and unity with freedom. 

In reply to the debate which followed, Mr! Amery said the Vicero 
would continue to try to implement the ‚policy already outlin 
Political controv was not everything. In various ways, including 
the development of industry, India was steadily establishing a real 
claim to equality with ourselves. 

1 See the Bulletin of Aug. 24, 1940, pp 1077-8, for the Viceroy’s Statement. 

1 For these proposals see the Bulletin of Dec. 31, 1940, p. 1728 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST ON THE PROGRESS OF 
THE WAR, APRIL 27 


THE Prime Minister began by saying he had been asked whether he 
was aware of some uneasiness in the country on the gravity of.the war 
situation. He had, therefore, been to visit some of the great cities and 
seaports which had been most heavily bombed and some of the places 
where the poorest people had got it worst. He left the offices of White- 
hall to go to the Front, “by which,” he said, “I mean the streets and 
wharves of London or Liverpool, Manchester, Cardiff, Swansea, or 
Bristol”. It was like going out of a hot-house on to the bridge of a 
fighting ship. Where the ordeal of the men, women, and children had 
been most severe, he found their morale most high and splendid. 
“Indeed, I feel encompassed by an exaltation of it in the people 
which seems to lift mankind and its problems ve the level of 
material facts into the joyous serenity we think belongs to a better 
world than this.” , 

Mr. Churchill spoke with emotion of the kindness shown by these 
Pope to himself, and declared that he and his comrades would toil © 
with every scrap of their life and strehgth never to fail these people. 
The British naton was stirred as never before; the people meant to 
conquer or die. Their resolution was a triumph of the life of battered 
cities over the worst that fire and bombs could do, a vindication of our ' 
civilization, a proof of the virtues of free institutions, and a test of the 
quality of local authorities and societies. The terribly sombre ex- 
periences of the battlefield, reserved for centuries to soldiers and sailors 
were now shared by all Every man, woman, and child stood in the 
line in one of the greatest causes to be fought out. He felt deeply 
the responsibility of his in “bringing them safely out of this long, 
stern, scowling valley” ugh which they are marching, so that their 
sacrifices should not be in vain. 

In the maze of the war he believed policy and conduct should be on 
the highest level and that honour should be their guide. Few realized 
that General Wavell (“that fine commander whom we cheered in good 
days and whom we back through bad”) had not been able to main- 
tain in the desert or bring against the jan masses at any one time 
more than 2 divisions, about 30,000 men. When he reached Benghazi. 
and the remnant of Mussolini's legions scuttled back to Tripoli, a call 
whieh could not be ignored was made. 

An important part of the mobile portions of the army of the Nile 
was sent to Greece in fulfilment of British pledges. As the divisions 
available and best suited were from New Zealand and Australia, the 
Dominions of Australia and New Zealand were consulted, and they 

lied that they were in full agreement. Only about half the troops 
which took part in the Greek expedition came from the Mother Country. 
He would leave it to Australia to deal with the taunt that Australia had 
been asked to do what was not asked of the British Army. 

Tt was known that any force sent to Greece would not by themselves 
alone be sufficient to stem the German invasion, but there was a real 
hope that by our intervention Greece’s neighbours might be drawn to 
stand by her while time remained. “How nearly that came off,” said 
Mr. Churchill, “will be known some day.” 
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the Balkans, and had beaten down Ytgoslavie, whose brave people had 
saved the soul and future of their country, though they were too late, 
after the submission of their Government, to save their territory. 
Hae otk could only maintain resistance in the mountains; Greece 

been beaten down; and it was left to the Anzacs and their British 
comrades to fight their way to the sea, leaving their mark on all who 
hindered them. 

For a moment he turned froin these tragic events to the comedy of 
the Italian boast of the glorious laurels the Italian army had gained. 
“This whipped jackal Mussolini, who to save his own skin has made of 
Italy a vassal state of Hitler’s empires goes frisking up at the side of the 
German tiger, with relish not only of appetite—that could be understood 
—hbut even of triumph.” 

Mr. Churchill went on to describe the situation in Libya, where the 


expected, at a time when the armoured forces were refitted, and 
the single armoured brigade which had been judged cient to hold 
the frontier until about the middle of May was worsted and its vehicles 
largely destroyed by a rather stronger German armoured force. He 
continued: “Our infantry, which had not exceeded one division, had to 
fall back on the v large Imperial armies that had been assembled and 
could be Baid and maintained in the fertile delta of the Nile. 


“We must now expect the war in the Mediterranean, on the sea, in 
the desert, and above all in the air, to become very fierce, varied, and 
widespread. We had cleaned the Italians out of Cyrenaica, and it now 
lies with us to purge that province of the Germans. That will be 4 harder 
task, but we cannot expect to do it at once.” 

He had never, he said, tried to present defeats as victories, and he 
had hot underrated the German as a warrior, he had said a month ago 
that victories gained over the- Italians could not continue, and that 
misfortunes must be expected. The one thing certain about war was 
that it was full of disappointments and mistakes. It remained to be 
seen whether it was the who had made the mistake in tram 
ling down the Balkan countries. He made no prophecies. It might 
that the Germans had made a mistake in attempting to invade 
with the lines of communication at their disposal. He himself would. 
be mun a see the tasks of the combatants in Libya exchanged. 

Mr. Churchill went on to warn his audience of fresh dangers. “War,” 
he said, “may spread to Spain and Morocco. It ma spread eastwards 
to Turkey and Russia. The Germans may lay their ds for a time on 
the granaries of the Ukraine or the oil wells of the Caucasus. The Ger- 
mans may dominate the Black Sea; they may dominate the Caspian. 
Who can tell? 

“Wa should do our best to meet them and fight them wherever they 
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go, but there is one thing which is certain, there is one thing which rises 
out of the vast welter which is sure and solid and which no one in his 
sense can mistake. Hitler cannot find ane oni the avenging tustice 
in the East, the Middle East, or the Far . In order to win this 
war he must either conquer this island by invasion or he must cut the 
ocean lifeline which joins us to the United States. 

“Let us look into these alternatives, if you will bear with me for a 
few minutes longer. When I spoke to you early in February many 
people believed the Nazi boasts that the invasion of Britain was about 
to begin. Now it has not benn yet. and with every week, that passes 
we grow stronger on the sea, in the air, and in the numbers, quality, 
training, and equipment of the great armies that now guard our 
land.” 

The latter a of the broadcast was devoted to the question of the 
“Atlantic lifeline”. What would happen if a large part of the supplies 
to be received from the United States were to be sunk on the way? In 
February Hitler had threatened a terrifying increase in U-boat and 
aerial attack on shipping not only on our coasts, but, thanks to his . 
ee ater of French and Norwegian harbours and the denial to Great 

Titain of the use of Irish bases, far out into the Atlantic. The Battle 
of the Atlantic must be won. Immense exertions had been made by 
the Navy and the Air Force, by mine-sweepers, by the men who 
build and Krai merchant ships, by those who lbad and unload them, 
and by the Merchant Navy itself. But, with never fewer than 2,000 
ships afloat at one time and, of these, 300 or 400 in the danger zone, the 
„task was enormous. 

“It was therefore,” he continued, “with indescribable relief that I 
learned of the tremendous decision lately taken by the President and 

ple of the United States. The American Fleet and flying-boats have 
bee ‘ordered to patrol the wide waters of the Western Hemisphere and 
to warn the peaceful shipping of all nations outside the combat zone of 
the presence of lurking U-boats or TE cruisers belonging to the two 
aggressor nations. We British will, therefore, be able to concentrate our 

rotecting forces far more upon the routes nearer home, and to take a 
far heavier toll of the U-boats there. . . . 

“The President and Congress of the United States, having newly forti- 
fied themselves by talking with their electors, have solemnly pledged 
their aid to Britain in this war because they deem our cause just, and 
because they know their own interests and safety would be endangered 
if we were destroyed. 

“They are taxing themselves heavily. They have passed great legis- 
lation. They have turned a large part of their gigantic industry to make 
the munitions which we need. They have even given us or lent us valu- 
able weapons of their own. I could not believe they would allow the 
high purposes to which they have set themselves to be frustrated and 
the products of their skill and labour to be sent to the bottom of the 
“When I said 10 weeks ago, ‘Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job’, I meant ‘Give them to us; put them within our reach’, and that is 
what it now seems the Americans are oing to do, and that is why I 
feel a very strong conviction that though the Battle of the Atlantic will 
be long and hard and its issue is by no means yet determined, it has 
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entered upon a more grim but at the same time a far more favourable 
phase... .” 

Under the new circumstances created by the close bonds with the 
United States, it was impossible to doubt the eventual defeat of 
Hitler. ‘There are,” he said, “less than 70,000,000 malignant Huns, 
some of whom are curable and some killable, and most of whom are 
already engaged in holding down Austrians, Czechs, Poles, and many 
other ancient races they now bully and pillage. The ple of the 
British Empire and the United States number nearly ,000,000 in 
their homelands and in the British Dominions alone. They possess the 
unchallengeable command of the ocean, and will soon obtain decisive 
superiority in the air. They have more wealth, more technical resources, 
and they make more steel than the whole of the rest of the world put 
together. They are determined that the cause of freedom shall not be 
trampled down nor the tide of world progress be turned back by the 
criminal dictators. 

“While, therefore, we naturally view with sorrow and anxiety much 
that is happening in Europe and in Africa and may happen in Asia, we 
must not lose our sense of proportion, and thus become discouraged and 
alarmed.” 

Mr. Churchill ended his speech with a quotation from Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s poem, “Say not the struggle naught availeth”’. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
April 15 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

The Air Ministry reported little activity during the night, but bombs 
were dropped at points on the north-east coast and in the south, 
causing a number of. casualties at one place, including some fatal. 
An evening bulletin reported some activity over south-east England, 
but little elsewhere. Two enemy bombers and a fighter were destroyed. 
One British fighter was missing. 

Operations agen Germany in the night included the 7th attack 
on Brest since h 30, when first the presence there of the 2 German 
battle-cruisers was discovered. In a 4hour raid hundreds of heavy 
bombs were dropped on the dock area and bursts were seen which 
appeared to be either on or near the ships. During the previous day 
enemy shipping off the Dutch coast, power stations at Haarlem and 
Leyden, a wireless station near Leyden, and gun positions near 
Zandroert were bombed, and a ship of some 4,000 tons hit. One 

The German communiqué stated that aircraft works at Manchester 
were bombed in a low-dive attack and badly damaged, and that during 
the night bombers destroyed 19 aircraft on the ground in 2 aerodromes 
in the south of England. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Tigris had sunk an 
armed and heavily laden tanker of some 10,000 tons bound for a port 
in occupied France; also the loss of the cruiser Bonaventure, of 5,450 
tons, while escorting a convoy. 


THE BALKANS 

The Greek communiqué stated that local Italian attacks in Albania 
were repulsed with serious losses. In Western Macedonia ordered 
movements towards new positions were carried out. Ten enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. It had been advisable for tactical reasons to 
evacuate the Koritza area, as the enemy had advanced in the direction 
of Klisura (15 miles east of Lake Kastoria—anot the town in Albania), 
Koziani, and Siatista. An action took place with enemy tanks near 
Ptolemais, south of Florina. The enemy raided the Piraeus the previous 
i and during the night; also Preveza and Yanina and some villages. 

ritish H.Q. stated that R.A.F. fighters shot down at least 5 dive- 

bombers during the raid on the Piraeus that morning and severely 
damaged many others. All the fighters returned safely. On the night 
of April 13 an attack was made on Sofia, and the goods station, 
meakai yards, and warehouses were hit, many fires started, and 
trucks blown up. Bombers also attacked convoys in the region of 
Yannitza, Ptolemais, Koziani, and Goma Djumaya, and did much 
damage. Fighters on patrol shot,down 4 enemy aircraft. Australian 
aircraft destroyed 3 near Monastir, and hit transport vehicles. 

The German communiqué stated that German and Italian troops were 

ursuing and encircling the remnants of the Serbian Arm resisting 
if the Mostar-Serajevo area. Hungarian troops completed the occupa- 
tion of the Drava-Danube triangle, and occupied Novi Sad. SS. 
armoured forces advanced south and threw back British infantry, 
and in a sharp advance captured Ptolemais and Koziani and crossed 
the Vista River between Koziani and Servia. Other units from 
Salonika also crossed the Vistritza. On ‘the Albanian front Italian 
troops passed Koritza in their advance south. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of Knin and 
Sebenico, and, on the Greek front, of Koritza. - 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
A Malta communiqué reported a raid on the night of April 13, causing 
some damage to both Service and civilian property, but few casualties, 
The Italian communiqué reported night raids on Brindisi and Valona 
in which 2 ships were damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported that 200 prisoners were taken and over 100 
Germans killed in the repulse of the attack on Tobruk the previous day. 
At least 15 tanks were stove and 8 British lost. In the Sollum area 
losses were inflicted by patrol and artillery action. In Abyssinia the 
advance towards Dessie continued. Nairobi H.Q. stated that troops 
moving south from Adama had occupied Aselle, and on the road to 
Gimma reached the Omo River. 

The R.A.F. attacked aerodromes and concentrations of men and 
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transport throughout the previous day in Cyrenaica and inflicted 
hegvy casualties, icularly in the Tobruk area. At El Adem, Derna, 
and Gambut buildings were wrecked and direct hits scored on aircraft. 
Tripoli was heavily raided in the night, and ships in the harbour 
straddled with bombs, one being seen on fire. en several enemy 
formations attempted to raid Tobruk 22 aircraft were shot- down. 
Four aircraft were missing. 

South African aircraft attacked the airfields at Gimma and near 
Dessie, destroying 2 machines at the former. 

The Italian commwnsqué reported another raid on Tripoli in the night, 
causing damage and casualties. 


April 16 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that activity in the night was widespread 
and on a fairly heavy scale, but no heavy attack developed on any 
one district. Shops and houses were damaged in some places, and a 
few people were killed in several widely separated districts, but the 
total casualties were not large. In two north-east coast towns considerable 
damage was done to property, a communal shelter at one received a 
direct hit, and a hospital was among buildings badly damaged. 
Casualties also Seared in a north-west of England town and in one 
m the west of Scotland. London was also attacked and damage done 
in some areas. Eight raiders were destroyed during the night and one 
off the French coast durmg the day. 

The Ministry of Public Security, Northern Treland, announced that 
in night attacks on various parts of the country Belfast was subjected 
to indiscriminate bombing and many fatal casualties caused. (Later 
re placed these at 500 killed and 420 seriously injured.) Bombs 
fell in residential and shopping areas all over the city; also on industrial 
premises. There were no attacks during the day. 

In the afternoon British bombers and fighters attacked targets in 
the Calais and Boulogne areas, and started a large fire east of Cap 
Griz Nez. Three enemy aircraft were destroyed. The Ministry also 
announced another heavy attack in the night on Kiel, where many 
bombs fell on the shipyards, and Boulogne docks and, during the 
previous day, cea raids on Borkum Island and shipping'of the 
north-west coast of France. Two heavily laden vessels received 
direct hits and were left sinking, and at Borkum barracks, etc., were 
wrecked and a freighter was hit twice amidships. Five aircraft were 
missing from all the operations. 

The German communiqué announced an attack on the harbour and 
docks at Belfast, in which very fast waves of bombers obtamed direct 
hits in the dock area and on arms works in the town. Extensive fires 
started in Harland and Wolff’s yards. Other formations raided ports 
and other military targets along the English east and south coasts. 
In attempts to fly over occupied territory the*previous day and during 
German Rights over the English coasts the enemy lost 7 aircraft, with 
no German losses. In the night the enemy attempted nuisance raids 
along the North Sea coast, and only did slight damage. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Norwegian Admiralty in London announced that on the night 
of April 11 a destroyer acquired from America carried out a raid on 
Oksfjörd. near Hammerfest, and completely destroyed a fish oil 
factory the output of which was going to Germany and used for 
making explosives. There was no enemy interference. 


THE BALKANS 

The British communiqué stated that the roe were in contact 
with the enemy along the whole of their front. The R.A.F. reported 
a highly successful attack on Valona harbour on the night of April 14, 
blowing up a cargo ship of 6,000 tons and munitions ship of 7,000 
tons. a heavy raid on Veles a bridge over the Vardar was hit and 
wrecked and transport on the road to Prilep blown up and much of it 
destro Dive-bombers attacked the Piraeus the previous day, and 

slight damage to R.A.F. ape: British fighters destroyed 
5 of them and severely damaged o . The aerodrome at Yanina 
was also raided and some done. 

The Greek communiqué stated the German forces which penetrated 
into the nas valley of the Vistritza River were in ‘action in the 
region of Grevena, trying to advance towards Kalabaka. In the 
heights round Kozani they advanced south towards the river, and in 
the district south of Koritza they had occupied the Kiasma Karit 
Gorge. The Athens radio stated that a big battle was being fought in 
Western Macedonia, and British and Imperial units had clashed with 
German mechanized units and inflicted heavy casualties. Semi-official 
reports stated that throughout the previous day violent attacks were 
made on Larissa, aimed at wrecking the aerodrome, and on Volo, 
Trikkala, Karditza, and other key points. Over Aigina 3, over Larissa 3, 
over Volo 2, over Crete one, cad elsewhere 2 raiders were destroyed. 

ee om Yugoslav officers monte, bee Athens stated that nearly 
300 i were believed to have been destroyed by the 
Yugoslav Air Force and A.A. fire during the first few days of the 
fighting, 135 of them in the first 2 days. It was authoritatively stated 
that the Yugoslav Armies were no longer operating or able to operate 
on a unified plan dictated by a single command, as they had been 
split up by the German thrusts and were unable to maintain touch. 

The German communiqué reported the occupation of Serajevo, where 
thousands of Serbians surrendered. The air force bombed railways 
and military targets in Herzegovina and a naval base on the Adriatic, 
In Greece the troops made contact with the retreating British and 
Greek forces on Mt. Olympus and the heights west of it. Dive bombers 
attacked them south of Servia, and in raids on aerodromes destroyed 
17 aircraft. 

The Italian commmnigué reported the occupation of Split, and in the 
Greek front of Ersek; also repeated air attacks on aerodromes at 
Podgoritza, Yanina, and Corfu, destroying 10 aircraft on the ground, 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The Admiralty announged that naval forces had int ted a 
convoy of 5 ships (2 of some 5,000 tons, one of 4,000, and 2 of about 
3,000 tons), escorted by 3 destroyers, going south from Sicily to 
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Tripoli, and had sunk them all. The first 2 were heavily laden with 
motog transport and were sunk, the third with munitions, and the 
others probably with troops, all three being blown up. The British 
cruiser Mohawk was torpedoed and sank, but most of her company 
was saved. An earlier communtgud reported constant and success- 
ful shelling of enemy positions and rt on the escarpment 
road west of Sollum, and of Gazala aero me, where at least 5 
aircraft were destroyed. 

A Malta communiqué reported a raid on the night of April 14 in 
which the only damage was a mental home. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on a convoy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, sinking a ship of 15,000 tons. It also 
announced a raid on Micabba and Tavenezia aerodromes, Malta, and 
on Valetta docks, hitting installations and gun positions. 





NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation in Libya. Vigorous 
patrol action caused enemy losses in men and vehicles. Abyssinia 
the forces advancing on Dessie from north and south made progress. 
Nairobi H.Q. reported a ceaseless stream of Italians coming into 
Addis Ababa to surrender, including some battalions complete. 
Deserters from native units had formed bands and were operating 
independently against Italian positions. South African troops, who 
reached Debra Berhan the previous day, took 700 prisoners, and 
continued their advance beyond Debra Sivia along the escarpment 
towards Dessie. North-west of Addis patriot forces crossed the Blue 
Nile and established a bridgehead on the edge of the Safartac escarp- 
ment. 

The R.A.F. reported considerable done to troop and 
transport concentrations in the El Adem-Tobruk-Bardia area the 
previous day, bombers raiding continuously, and fighters machine- 
gunning vehicles and aerodromes and destroying 4 Junkers 52’s at 
Capuzzo. On the night of April 14 aerodromes at Derna, Menastir, 
and El Adem were attacked, buildmgs destroyed, and 2 large aircraft 
wrecked. 

Semi-official reports gave the number of prisoners since the fall of 
Addis at 5,000 Italians, among them General Pesanti and Col. Rolle, 
and 3,000 Africans. 

The German ede FM reported the i ar of an attack by 
armoured units suppo by warships in the Sollum area. 

The Italian communiqué stated that German and Italian aircraft 
continued to hammer the port and ships in the harbour at Tobruk. In 
air fighting 5 Hurricanes were destroyed, and 2 Italian lost. 


April 17 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported a very heavy and sustained attack on 
London in the night, continuing nearly till dawn. Casualties were 
heavy and the damage considerable. Bombs were also dropped in the 
home and eastern counties and the south-east, but the casualties were 
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nowhere large. In London some big fires were caused, among buildings 
hit being St. Paul’s Cathedral, hospitals, several churches, 2, large 
stores, a brewery, hotels, and 4 places of amusement.’ Sections of 
streets of smaller property were severely damaged. The damage was 
substantial over wide areas of the capital: Six of the raiders were 
destroyed. Am. evening bulletin stated that & single raider deo 
bombs on a town in north-east Scotland and killed several people. Two 
enemy aircraft were destroyed by fighters off Dover. my 
Operations against Germany included night attacks on a number of 
German towns, but mainly on Bremen, where in a 5-hour raid big 
fires were seen spreading in many parts of the port. Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, and Wesermtmde were also attacked, while Coastal 
Command forces bombed Brest. During the ious day bombers 
attacked Heligoland and the aerodrome at -sur-Mer and did 
considerable damage. One bomber and 8 fighters were missing, but 
the pilot of one was safe. 
e German iqué, describing the night attack on London as 
a reprisal for that on lin’s residential and: cultural centres on 
April 9-10, said that numerous squadrons dro bombs and over 
100,000 incendiaries throughout the night. fires started in 
the harbour area and ieee e e e asc the previous day 
were against harbours and docks on the Lower Thames, and against 
some aerodromes. Hits were scored on a large mill at Great Yarmouth. 
During the night the enemy dropped bombs on several localities in 
North-West Germany, whiçh caused no damage worthy of mention. 
Casualties among civilians were slight. Four raiders were shot down. 


THE BALKANS 
British G.H.Q. reported that enemy pressure all along the line 
was increasing, and the Greek communiqué reported no essential changes 
in the situation in Western Macedonia. On the Albanian front certain . 
movements of evacuation had been carried out without impediment, 
and Klisura and Ersek had been evacuated. Semi-official reports 
im Athens stated that the enemy had succeeded the previous day in 
crossing the Vistritza at 2 points, the first near Siatista, from whence 
they reached Grevena and continued through the foothills in the 
direction of Kalabaka, and the second, further east, from where 
they were able to reach Servia. Mechanized troops were prevented 
from crossing, however, by the destruction of a bridge over the river. 
During the day the Allied forces had made ng counter-attacks. 
Heavy fighting was reported round Servia, in which Anzacs were 
engaged, and a British armoured unit brought down 5 enemy aircraft 
with Bren guns. The R.A.F. announced that bombers were unceasingly 
attacking supply columns, particularly in the Kozani-Monastir- 
Ptolemais area, the railway near Korinos, transport near Kitros, and 
the station south-east of Katerini. At Seres ‘aerodrome fires were 
started, and east of Salonika a convoy was heavily bombed. In an 
enemy raid on Khalkis harbour 2 aircraft were shot down, and in a 
raid on Heraklion aerodrome on April 15, causing negligible damage, 
one was destroyed. 
The German communigud reported the continuation of the advance 
southward, and the capture of Servia, with many prisoners. The 
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News Agency announced that all the Yugoslav forces which had not 
been disarmed previously laid down their arms at 9 pm. In southern 
Albania Ersek was taken, and forces from northern ia crossed the 
Serbian frontier at several points from both sides of Lake Scutari. 
The Italian communtqué reported that, after fierce fighting, divisions 
of the 11th Army resumed their advance that morning after breaking 
through the first lines of Greek resistance, and occupied Klisura. 
Motorized columns advanced from Split towards Dubrovnik, and 
naval detachments completed the occupation of the Dalmatian Islands. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya a patrol had penetrated an enemy 
position outside the defences of Tobruk, and captured 146 Italians, 
while a further attack on the Tobruk defences was repulsed by artillery 
fire, the enemy suffering heavy casualties. During the previous day’s 
fighting 25 officers and 767 men, mostly Germans, were captured, 
and over 200 dead left on the field, while 20 tanks were destroyed. In 
the Sollum area the patrols rised a considerable number of the 
enemy and inflicted severe ties. 

In Abyssinia progress continued, and the prisoners so far reaching 
Addis were over 5,000 Italians and 4,000 colonial troops. In the Alge 
area deserters had formed into irregular bands to co-operate with the 


ey ate Forces. 

Middle East communiqué reported a heavy air raid on Tripoli in 
the night, in which a tanker was hit and set on fire, and several near 
misses to other shipping observed. The Spanish mole was also hit 
and explosions and a fire observed. All the aircraft returned safely. 
The R.A F. reported attacks throughout the night and the previous 
day on mechanized units, troops, and airfields in Cyrenaica, destroying 
a number of vehicles near Capuzzo and inflicting casualties. On the 
night of April 15 the landing grounds at Gazala, El Adem, and Derna 
were Domed: also convoys in the same area, many vehicles being 
damaged. In rat aire the previous day Dessie airfield was bombed, 
and on April 15 South African aircraft attacked troops and camps at 
Wadara and in the Alge area. Four aircraft were missing from all the 
African and Balkan operations. 

* The Admiralty announced that Fort Capuzzo was shelled from the 
sea and a large number of salvos were all seen to burst among a park of 
about 100 tanks and rt cars. El Gazala aerodrome and its 
supply op were also sh Naval units also shot down 2 dive- 
bombers and damaged 2 others. No damage or casualties were sustained 
in any ship. 

The italian communiqué reported continued pressure against Tobruk 
and the Sollum area, and in East Africa the defeat of a force which 
attempted to cross the Baro in the Galla-Sidama district. 

- 4 
April 18 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a fairly long heavy 
night attack was made on Portsmouth, but the casualties were light. 
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Extensive damage was done to business premises and houses, and a 
church was destroyed. There was also activity over southern, eastern, 
and north-eastern England, but no substantial damage was dong, and 
casualties few. Three raiders were destroyed. There was no activity 


The Ministry reported a heavy attack on Cherbourg the previous 
day, aag e enemy by surprise and resulting in very accurate 
bombing of the docks. In ila actin searches for enemy shipping 
attacks were made on several cargo one being blown up in 
harbour and another damaged and Sal sunk. In the night very 
powerful bombs were dropped on the centre of Berlin in the heaviest 
attack yet made. Fires at once broke out and spread, and the attack 
was pressed home. Bombs were also dropped on targets in Holland, 
including Rotterdam, on Cologne, and on several places in North-West 
Germany. Eight aircraft were missing. 

eae communiqué reported another attack against Ports- 

extensive damage in the harbour and to dock 
fires were started. A factory on the east coast of 
eae ee ee 
Thames Estuary. Three enemy aircraft were destroyed. The enemy 
dropped bombs indiscriminately in in North- West and Central 
Germany in the night. In spite of the warning the Luftwaffe gave 
Se it made its reprisal attack on London, strong enem ey eae 
penetrated to the outer anti- aircraft barrage lin. Only 
single Tias succeeded in getting through to part eS of the city, 
here they were prevented by A.A. fire from aiming their bombs. 
Four public buildings, including again the State Library, and about 
10 houses were damaged. The number of injured was small, and in 
other parts of Germany damage was slight. Six of the raiders were 
destroyed. 


THE BALKANS 

British G.H.Q. Middle East stated that in face of increasing 
by German forces daily being reinforced the Greek and Papen 
forces were gradually withdrawing to a shorter line, and so far the 
German advance fed been _ costly. H.Q. in Greece of the British forces 
partea continuous bombing of enemy communications and a number 
Teconnaissances by fighter aircraft. All returned safely. During the 

day 10 German aircraft were destroyed. 

e Greek commmengqud stated that the enemy pressure in the 
Grevena district, in the central of the Haliakmon, and in the 
Sn ae was successfully 

Athens broadcast aled that operations had developed 
or unfavourably for the Greek Army, and the enemy was still 
advan The Press Ministry stated that n of Kalabaka strong 
German forces were making every effort to b through. His losses 
were exceptionally heavy and the oncoming tide had been stemmed, 
but that did not mean that the situation should not be regarded as 
serious. Another powerful German assault aimed at forcing the 
Sarandoperon Pass, and fierce fighting was raging there. The British 
forces there had many times thrown back attacks by infantry supported 
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by tanks, the most violent being in the pass south of Mt. Olympus, 
which was defended by Australians. These assaults were wholly 
ineHectual, despite the fact that the Germans threw 10 divisions 
against the defences. 

The German communiqué stated that operations were developing 
satisfactorily in northern Greece, and over 17,000 prisoners and 
many guns had been taken. Italian troops had occupied Dubrovnik 
and Mostar. With the capitulation of the Serbian forces the previous 
evening the fighting in Yugoslavia ended at noon. 

The Italian communiqué announced the occupation of Cattaro and 
Cetinje. On the Greek front the encirclement of the enemy between 
Lossum and the sea was in progress. Premeti, Argyrokastro, and 
Porto Palermo had been captured. The Italian press published reports 
from Berlin that large numbers of parachutists, heavily armed with 
anti-tank guns, had been dropped during the night behind the British 
lines west of Mt. Olympus, along the Vistritza River, and down to the 
Aegean coast. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The German communiqué reported a raid on Valetta during the 
previous evening and the Italians stated that their aircraft took part 
in it. The Italian communiqué also stated that during the night of 
April 15 a convoy taking material to North Africa was attacked by a 
strong force of cruisers and destroyers. In the action which ensued 
the British destroyer Mohawk was sunk and others probably damaged. 
Of the 3 torpedo-boats escorting the convoy one was sunk and the 
other 2 are ee Two of the escorted ships were sunk and the others 
damaged. A large number of the crews were saved. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.HQ. Cairo reported more activity near Tobruk and Sollum, 
with many casualties inflicted on the enemy in men and vehicles. 
Five officers and 72 men were captured. In Abyssinia the troops were 
in touch with the enemy 14 miles south of Dessie, where the Italians 
made a stand in a strong defensive position, while south and south-west 
of Addis Ababa and north from Negelli and Javello the advance 
continued satisfactorily, with many prisoners taken, including General 
Graziosi, who was found left for dead near Adama. 

The R.A.F. stated that in Cyrenaica throughout April 17 and the 

revious night British and Australian air harassed the enemy, 

bing rt, , airfields, stores, etc., repeatedly. At 

Derna bombs f aircraft on the ground and fires were started. 
All the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communsqué reported the repulse of a number of attacks 
against Sollum, and sortie attempts from encircled Tobruk. 

The Italidh communiqué stated that their encirclement of Tobruk 
continued. Enemy raids on Derma and Tripoli caused some injured and 
slight e. In East Africa enemy pressure increased south of 
Dessie, but the troops were heroically defending their ground. Attempts 
at infiltration along the Omo River were repulsed. 
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April 19 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a number of successful attacks the previous 
day on shipping in convoy, 2 medium sized cargo ships and an escort 
being set thoroughly on fire near Heligoland, and 2 other cargo ships 

ee ee See oe From all the 

N Sea operations 8 aircraft were missing 

Teswas ales coafirined that on themnight of A il 17 2 enemy aircraft 
were.shot down, and that on the night of April 15 the total of enemy 
"planes shot down was 9. 

The German commumgué stated that the enemy did not fly into 
German territory during the 24 hours. During attempts the previous 
day to approach the Norwegian and Channel coasts they lost 11 ’planes. 


THE BALKANS 

British H.Q. in Greece stated that the Imperial Forces were in 
contact along the whole front. Heavy attacks by armoured formations 
and infantry were repulsed, and many prisoners taken. The Austrians, 
whose morale was low, complained of the violence of the British air 
attacks. Despite all efforts, the front had nowhere been penetrated 
or the flanks turned. The heroic Greek army was playing a valuable 
part. The R.A.F. reported continuous attacks on enemy columng and 
communications the previous day, bombs being seen to burst among 
motor transport concentrations. Fighter patrols: were also carried out. 
Two aircraft were 

The Greek commun stated that in consequence pf the operations 
in Macedonia the troops in Albania had carried out a retiring movement 
without being impeded by the enemy. Whenever the Italians attempted 
to harass their movements they turned and drove them back with 
serious losses, The Ministry of Public Security reported raids on 
Lamia, damaging houses, and Chalcis. There were no casualties. 
One raider was destroyed. ion was bombed and machime-gunned, 
and a few casualties caused, but damage was slight. . 

The Greek Press Ministry stated that the troops had been withdrawn 
to new positions, owing to the tration of strong German forces 
into Western Macedonia from Yugoslavia, and the ee of ne 
German drive was being daily increased as troops from 
reached the front. 

The German comemmsqué stated that the troops in Greece had 
thrust through the mountainous terrain north-east of the Pindus. In 
advancing along both sides of Mt. Olympus rearguards of the British 
forces were beaten back, and the ern exits of the mountain 
were won after hand-to-hand fighting. The German war ensign was 
hoisted on the-peak. In the Thessalian plain Larissa was captured. 

The air force attacked enemy columns in the Lari§sa area and 
along the road from Janina to Arta. Five aircraft were destroyed on 
G aerodromes, and in Chalcis harbour several rt were sunk. 

The Italian commeneqgué reported the continuation of the operations 
for completing the occupation of Dalmatia. Along the Greek front 
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the enemy were being allowed no respite and were retreating in disorder, 
continually attacked by the air force. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The Italian communiqué reported an attack on a convoy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean in which a cruiser was hit, and 2 tankers sunk. 


. NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in the Tobruk area patrols had vigorously 
harassed the enemy, and at Sollum a mobile column destroyed a 
number of vehicles in an enemy convoy. Elsewhere offensive patrols 
had inflicted casualties. In Abyssinia progress of the columns con- 
verging on Dessie was delayed by damage to the road, but further 
south the advance was progressing satisfactorily. 

The R.A.F. reported continuous attacks on mechanized units and 
troops in Cyrenaica, destroying or damaging many vehicles, including 
some carrying ammunition. South African airera attacked the aero- 
drome near Dessie and set 7 machines on the ground on fire. They also 
raided Sciasciamanna aerodrome. One aircraft was missing. It was 
also announced that during the night an attempt by the enemy to 
re-open Benghazi harbour was forestalled by a heavy raid in which a 
ship was hit and fires started on the quays and moles. 

The German communiqué reported the oe y dive-bombers the 
previous day of an auxiliary cruiser off Solum; attacks by German 
and Italian dive-bombers on targets round Tobruk on April 17, causing 
large fires, and on shipping in the harbour the following night. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Tobruk, and stated 
that in Abyssinia enemy forces east of Gambela were attacked and put 
to flight with severe losses. 


April 20 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that a heavy attack was made on 
London in the night, and much damage done. alee were expected 
to be fairly high. Two raiders were destroyed. Among buildings hit 
were 4 hospitals, 2 churches, 2 museums, a town hall, a grammar 
school, and a shelter in a park. Only about a dozen of the fires started 
assumed major proportions, and all were under control by the morning. 
Bombs were also dropped at places in the east and south-east, but 
casualties as a whole were not heavy. An evening communiqué reported 
some activity over the coasts of Kent and north-east Scotland, and 
bombs dropped by single aircraft at two places in Scotland, causing 
a few casualties. 

The Ministry reported the continuation the previous day of attacks 
on shipping off the Dutch coast. A supply ship of some 5,000 tons 
was hit 5 times and left sinking, and another of about 7,000 tons hit 
twice and left listing badly. Two others were damaged. About dusk 
the previous evening Brest was again bombed and bursts observed 
in the dry dock area. All the aircraft returned, but one was missing 
from offensive patrols the previous day. During the day an enemy 
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fighter was destroyed over the Channel and another seriously damaged. 
One aircraft was missing 

The German CON R stated that after the renewed attack of 
British ’planes on'residential quarters in Berlin on the night of April 17 
the Luftwaffe made its second reprisal raid on London, and many 
hundreds of aircraft dro vast quantities of bombs on the town. 
Large fires, especially in the Thames Loop, Greenwich, and elsewhere 
showed the terrific effect at this reprisal raid provoked by England. 
During the 24 hours no enemy aircraft flew over Reich territory. ` 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the yacht Torrent. 


THE BALKANS 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Greece the Greek and Imperial troops 
were continuing their withdrawal, covered by rearguards who, by able 
handling and determined fighting, had delayed the German advance 
and inflicted heavy casualties. 

The Greek communiqué reported lively action of the enemy air 
force in Albania and attempts by the ground troops to attack at 2 
points. They were repulsed with heavy loss, and a number of prisoners 
were taken. In Macedonia and Thessaly the enemy at no point broke 
through the Allied lines, which were modified according to plan. 

The R.A.F. reported that during April 18 and 19 fighter aircraft had 
been active and intercepted German dive bombers attempting to 
attack British ground forces and shipping at Chalcis. During the 
day, without loss to themselves, they shot down 10 enemy ‘planes and 
severely damaged many others. On April 19 they seriously damaged 
several Italian aircraft over Melos. 

The Press Ministry stated that the Germans continued to attack 
fiercely all along the front, but the Allied line remained none the less 
unbroken, though modified at some pomts. The German losses were 
enormous, and they were bringing up more and more reinforcements 
in mechanized units, infantry, and aircraft. Fighting was y 
fierce the previous day. In the Kalabaka area the Germans advanced 
in waves, to force the at all costs. They failed and paid heavily 
in casualties. In the O ympus area ead dential lives by the thousand 
without being able to break thr 

The German communiqué sta at in the Plain of Thessaly the 
troops were pressing on after the defeated enemy, and west of Pindus 
the Greeks were falling back before the Italians. German forces 
advancing east of the mountains were taking many prisoners. 

Prisoners taken in the north of Yugoslavia numbered 1,500 officers 
and 24,000 men. 

The Italian communtoud stated that their forces reached the Albanian 
frontier the previbus day, taking many prisoners and qnantities of 
arms, etc. Aircraft formations, numbering 450 ’planes, attacked the 
retreating Greeks and cut roads and bridges, and destroyed many lorries 
full of troops and material. Kastika aerodrome (Yanina) and Preveza 
naval bases were also bombed. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The R-A.F. reported a raid in Malta on the night of April 18, when 
damage was done to civilian property, but casualties among the 
civilians were few. One bomber was shot down. 

A Malta communiqué stated that Italian bombers escorted by fighters, 
including a few Messerschmitts, flew over the island during the day 
and dropped bombs on the sea. British fighters shot down 3 fighters 
and damaged a fourth, without loss to themselves. On the previous 
evening a few aircraft dropped bombs in an isolated area. Raids were 
made on the island every night during the week. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the successful repulse of another attack on the 
Tobruk defences, when 12 tanks penetrated the outer ring, but were 
driven off after 4 had been destroyed. In the Sollum area serious losses 
were inflicted on the enemy by mobile columns, and a number of 
prisoners taken. In the advance on Dessie 200 prisoners were taken and 
fighting continued, and in the south.the pursuit of the enemy proceeded, 
with increasing activity by patrols. 

The R.A.F. continued to inflict heavy casualties and damage to 
personnel and material in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania during the night 
of April 18 and 19, destroying transport at Acroma, El Adem, Bardia, 
and Menastir, and aircraft at Derna aerodrome. Berka airfield was also 
bombed, and Gazala machine-gunned. Offensive patrols inflicted 
heavy casualties on motorized troops, destroying 3 aircraft. On the 
night of April 18 Benghazi and Tripoli harbours were bombed, hits scored 
on a ship and fires started on the quays. Tobruk was raided by German 
dive-bombers, one of which was destroyed and several damaged. 

In Abyssinia enemy positions and transport in the Dessie-Alomata 
area were bombed and machine-gunned and much damage done. South 
African aircraft destroyed a number of oil tankers north of Dessie. 

The German communiqué reported the repulse of enemy attacks on 
Sollum, and a raid on Tobruk on the night of April 18 in which direct 
hits were scored on the harbour works, etc., causing large fires and 
explosions. 

The Italian communiqué reported enemy raids on Benghazi and 


Tripoli caused neither victims nor serious damage. 


April 21 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported only small scale activity during the day, 
mainly confined to south-east England. No bombs were dropped. 

The Ministry announced that during the night Cologne was attacked 
and large fires caused; also objectives at Dilsseldgri-and chen, oil 
stores at Rotterdam, the docks at Ostend and Zhinkitt RNy 
aerodromes in Germany and in occupied terri “Three aifcpNt were 








Coastal Command aircraft bombed Brest adai ani 
near the dry dock and on the quays, and Cael aelodrent 
craft returned. In daylight the previous d Ny eh 
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attacked off the Norwegian and Dutch coasts, and a heavily laden ship 
of some 3,000 tons hit and left sinking. All the aircraft returned. 
The Admiralty announced that the minesweeper Basse had 
destroyed 2 enemy aircraft the previous day without sustaining any 
e . 


The German communiqué reported a direct hit on a ship off the British 
` coast, and low-dive attacks on factories in the north-east of Scotland. 
Smaller enemy forces dropped bombs in the night on places m North- 
Western and Western Germany. They damaged only dwelling houses 
and caused civilian casualties. One raider was shot down. 


THE BALKANS 

British H.Q. Cairo announced that the Empire forces, in conformity 
with the movement of the Greek Army on their left, were now approach- 
ing their new defensive positions. The withdrawal was covered by 
Australian and New Zealand troops, whose delaying actions, brilliantly 
conducted, had caused the enemy heavy casualties. H.Q. in Greece 
stated that, despite continuous bombing, the ordered withdrawal to 
new positions continued, and was nearing completion. The enemy was 
advancing very cautiously, partly owing to bad roads, and partly 
because of the rough handling he received whenever he came in contact 
with the Imperial troops, whose casualties had been light. 

The Greek communiqué stated that the withdrawal of the forces to 
new positions of resistance had succeeded fully. The Mini of Marine 
reported air attacks on 2 plainly marked hospital ships off Missolonghi 
and Patras respectively. One was sunk. 

The R.A.F. stated that at least 16 enemy aircraft were shot down the 
oe day, 14 of them in air fighting over Athens. The total was 

ter confirmed as 22. A considerable number of others were severely 
damaged and probably lost. Seven British aircraft were missing, but 
the pilots of 3 were safe. Some damage was done at R.A.F. aerodromes. 
Durmg the night of April 19 bombers attacked enemy-occupied aero- 
dromes and troop columns, and at Katerini a fire was started by heavy 
bombers which was visible 60 miles away. 

Semi-official reports stated that after heavy fighting the Australians 
jomed up with the New Zealanders south of Mt. Olympus (the latter had 
been defending the sea-coast pass east of the mountain), and both forcés 
then reached Larissa, but German tanks were rushed up and surrounded 
the town. The Anzacs fought their way out, however, and reached the 
new defence line beyong the plain of Thessaly. 

The German communiqué stated that the troops had advanced to far 
south of Larissa, and those coming over the Pindus range had taken a 

near Metzoro. In Albania the Italians had reached the Greek 

tier at several points. The air force sank a ship in Volo harbour 
and hit 2 pee aie near Chalcis. Fighter aircraft shot down 5 British 
“planes on April 19 without loss, and on April 20, 11, again without loss. 

The Italian communiqué reported hard fighting in “beating back the 
Greek retreating forces” along the Albanian frontier. All the localities 
there had been recaptured. The air force bombed troops, transport, 
etc., shipping wane Corfu, harbour works at Missolonghi, and the 
station at Kalamata. In Crete Heraklion airfield was bombed and a 
destroyer set on fire in Suda Bay. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Tetrarch had sunk a 
laden enemy tanker on its way to Tripoli. The R.A.F. stated that Malta 
was raided twice the previous day, but there were no casualties or 
damage. Fighters shot down 3 Italian bombers and badly damaged 
others. 

The Italian communiqué stated that aircraft had torpedoed and sunk 
an auxiliary cruiser and a large tanker in a convoy in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. All the aircraft returned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported patrol activity in the Sollum area, and 
fighting around Dessie; also satisfactory progress in southern Abyssinia. 

The RAF. reported continued attacks on transport, etc., in 
Cyrenaica, and heavy raids on Derna, Benghazi, and Gazala on the 
night of April 19. Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué stated that renewed enemy advances on 
Sollum and at Tobruk were repulsed, and 4 fighter aircraft shot down 
in air combat. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy attempt at landing at 
Bardia was broken off and all the troops who had got ashore captured. 
Tobruk was bombed repeatedly, and aircraft bombed ships in 
Sollum Bay. At Sollum 5 British aircraft were brought down. Enemy 
raids on aerodromes in Cyrenaica on the night of April 19 caused no 
victims, and there was no damage to report. In the Galla-Sidamo 
region, Abyssinia, troops attempting to approach Italian positions were 
counter-attacked and repelled with heavy loss. 

The Duke of Aosta was officially reported to have refused a demand 
for his surrender sent by General Cunningham, saying the British were 
responsible for the protection of the entire white population, whether 
the country was occupied by British or native troops. He declared they 
would continue fightmg to the last man. 


April 22 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced that the south-west of England was 
attacked in the night, and in Plymouth, the main target, a number of 
fires was started, some of them large. The raid was severe, but neither 
damage nor casualties were as serious as in previous attacks. Bombs 
were also dropped elsewhere, mainly in East Anglia, but caused little 
damage and few casualties, but some people were killed. Two raiders 
were destroyed in the Plymouth area. An evening bulletin reported 
some activity during the day, mainly in the south-east, but no bombs. 
An enemy bomber was shot down into the Channel. It was also an- 
nounced that the previous day there had been several fights with 
enemy aircraft off ie coast and an enemy fighter was destroyed near 
the French coast. One aircraft was missing. During the night an enemy 
bomber was shot down over an enemy aerodrome in northern France, 
while on the previous evening Coastal Command aircraft attacked 
Havre and hit EPA on the quays. Al the aircraft returned. 
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The German communiqué reported another attack on the war harbour 
of Plymouth, causing large fires in the dockyards and warehouses; also 
attacks on Great Yarmouth and on aerodromes in the south of Ehgland 
where hangars and barracks were destroyed. On the night ae ; 
direct hits were scored on 5 aerodromes and the following night a cargo 
ship was sunk in a convoy in the British Channel, Fighters shot down 3 
British fighters in combat in the Channel area. There were no opera- 
tions over German territory in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Free French naval H.Q. announced that the submarine Minerve had 
torpedoed a large tanker off the coast of Norway, but was unable to 
establish its sinking. 


THE BALKANS 

British H. Q. Cairo stated that Em a forces had occupied defensive 
positions south of Lamia. The R.A.F. reported heavy and continuous 
attacks on enemy aerodromes in northern Greece during the night of 
April 20 cansing many fires and destroying a number of aircraft on the 

ound at Sedes. At another aerodrame 3 explosions were caused. 

otor transport columns were machine-gunned near Veria. Some 
damage was done to R.A.F. aerodromes the previons day. 

The Greek comseniqud stated that the withdrawal of their lines had 
been completed without serious hindrance. Enemy air action con- 
tinued intense, but considerable losses were inflicted. The Ministry of 
Public Security reported continuous raids during the day on the 
Piraeus, Eleusis, Megara, and the Attika district, ca some damage. 
The hospital ship Ponikos was attacked but not 

The the continuation of the advance 
over the Pindus and the occupation of Yanina. Other troops, advancing 
from south and south-east from Larissa, had taken Lamia and the 
harbour of Volo. 

The Italian commønigué stated that their troops had everywhere 
passed the Albanian frontier, and that a force of over 400 aircraft was 
uninterruptedly plastering the re Greeks. Preveza, Arta, Corfu, 
and Bakes had ae been raided, and shipping set on fire. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

The Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had recently torpedoed 
a tanker of about 10,000 tons, and a supply ship of about 6,000 tons, 
and an ammunition ship of some 7,000 tons taking supplies to the enemy 
armies in the Balkans. One aircraft was 

A Malta commensgud stated that during a raid the previous afternoon 
one enemy fighter was destroyed and another pro ably, while bombers 
were driven off. In a second raid superficial damage was done, but 
there were no casualties. . 

Reports from Turkish sources stated that German troops had oc- - 
cupied Samothrace and had attacked Lemnos. 

The German commentqué stated that aircraft the previous day had 
sunk 6 ships “in Greek waters serving for the transport of the British 
Expeditionary Force fleeing from Greece.” 

The Italian comensntgude reported that on April 20 and 21 German 
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aircraft attacked convoys in the Central and Eastern Mediterranean 
and sank 2 ships. Italian bombers attacked Suda Bay and sank a ship 
of nfedium tonnage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that after inflicting serious casualties on the 
enemy the previous day the southern column in northern ag haere 
had occupied an important position covering the approach to ie. 
The northern column was again being held up by extensive road demoli- 
tions. In southern Abyssinia progress continued, and 17 officers and 
549 men had been captured The R.A.F. reported undiminished 
activity in Cyrenaica the previous day, inflictmg much damage on 
material, especially at Derna and Gazala aerodromes where a number 
of aircraft were wrecked, and on transport at Bardia and Capuzzo, 
where explosions were seen among vehicles. An enemy fighter was 
destroyed. A raid on Tripoli in the night of April 20 started man. fires, 
and hits were scored on the harbour and military buildings. the 
aircraft returned safely. 

The Admiralty reported a heavy naval bombardment of Tripoli at 
dawn on April 21, accompanied by attacks by the R-A.F. and naval 
aircraft. Dtrect hits were seen on 6 transport or supply ships and on a 
destroyer, and ashore a large explosion and fire were caused near the 
oil depôt, the station was set on fire, and hits were scored on Spanish 
Quay, the naval H.Q., the power station, and the military stores. 

The German communiqué reported the repulse with heavy losses of an 
enemy sortie on Sollum and a landing operation at Bardia. Renewed 
raids by enemy tanks from Tobruk were unsuccessful, and dive- 
bombers attacked shipping in the harbour, setting a vessel on fire. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of prisoners when enemy 
tanks made isolated attempts to sally forth from Tobruk. East of 
Sollum an enemy column trying to approach the Italian positions was 
repulsed. In East Africa enemy ina in the Dessie sector were 
powerfully counter-attacked and repelled. 


April 23 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that the main attack in the night was again 
on Plymouth, where many fires were started and considerable damage 
done. Bombs were also dropped at a number of places in the south, and 
at a few in South Wales and north-east Scotland. They did little 
alt but at one place on the south coast there were a few casualties, 
some fatal. An evening bulletin reported some daylight activity, mainly 
near the east coast, and a few bombs, but there was little damage and 
no casualties. 

The Ministry announced that a low leyel attack was made the pre- 
vious day on a loaded supply ship of some 2,000 tons off the coast of 
Norway and a direct hit scored. In the night two attacks were made 
on Brest and bombs dropped in the target area. One aircraft was 


The German communiqué reported bombing successes in the waters 
c 2 
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round Britain, and an attack on Plymouth where the ship , utility 
services, and food storage depôts of the Navy were bombed and 
extensive fires caused. Other bombers attacked Portsmouth harbourand 
other ports on the south-east and south-west coasts and the east coast 
of Scotland. There were no operations over German territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the armed merchant cruiser 


Rajputana. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

A heavy raid on Malta in the night caused serious damage in the 
densely populated area and demolished historic buildings, stores, and 
houses. Casualties were light, owing to the effectiveness of the shelter 
system. . 

The German communiqué reported a night raid on Malta causing 
destruction in the shipyards and tank Ee depéts and hitting a 
destroyer. Large fires were started. In attacks on shipping in Greek 
waters a hit was scored on a warship in Suda Bay, and other vessels were 
destroyed. 


THE BALKANS 
G.H.Q. Middle East stated that Empire Forces were consolidating 
their new defensive positions. The R.A.F. reported active support for 
the troops by reconnaissance aircraft and successful offensive patrols. 
Four dive-bombers and a Dornier were brought down and others dam- 
aged in heavy raids on British occupied aerodromes which, however, did 


only slig ht damage. 

The communiqué stated that the forces pressing forward from 
Lamia engaged British reinforcements at the Pass of Thermopylae. 
Tn attacks on Greek aerodromes during the previous two days 24 air- 
craft on the ground were destroyed. A second German communique 
stated that “in the course of attacks deep into the flank of the Greek 
Northern Army capitulations of a local character and offers for an arm- 
istice were addressed to the Commander of the 12th German Army. On 
April 22 a Greek one submitted an offer to lay down arms to the 
Commander of the Italian 11th Army in the Epirus sector. The entire 
Greek Northern and Epirus Army, hemmed in by the Italian forces 
from the north and by the German troops from the east and cut off 
from its rear communications, has capitulated”. Their number was 
stated in Berlin to be about 250,000. 

The Italian communiqué reported the continuation of the victorious 
advance of their troops up to the moment of the Greek capitulation, 
and air attacks on ships in the Santa Maura Canal, sinking a steamer. 
Another communiqué stated that any Greek soldiers belonging to the 
Army of Epirus who continued to fight would be considered as francs- 
tireurs and treated accordingly. Those who laid down their arms would 
not be considered as war prisoners, but released and allowed to return 


home. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that Australian troops made 2 raids from 
Tobruk on the night of April 21, capturing 17 Italian officers and 430 
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men, and destroying a field gun m the Sollum area. Casualties were 
slight. In the Amba Alagi sector, Abyssinia, the northern column was 
advancing, and the southern column continued to press back the enemy 
defending Dessie. Patrols were harassing the enemy in the Asosa and 
Gambela areas, and patriot activities were increasing m the southern 
areas. The R.A.F. stated that on April 22 a large force of enemy air- 
craft were intercepted over Tobruk by fighters, which shot down 4 and 
badly damaged others. It was confirmed that in the raids on Tobruk 
on April 19 4 enemy aircraft were destroyed by A.A. fire. On April 22 
and the previous night several attacks were made on enemy columns 
and heavy casualties caused to transport containing motorized infantry, 
and in a raid on Benghazi one ship was hit and others damaged, and 2 
moles also hit. A large number of bombs were dropped on Barce in the 


ht. 
"tn Abyssinia South African aircraft destroyed an enemy aircraft over 
Debra Marcos and a Rhodesian squadron destroyed 3 at Alomata. 

It was announced (in London) that on the night of April 19 a British 
force landed near Bardia and destroyed a bridge, set on fire a dump of 
very important stores, and put 4 coast defence guns out of action. The 
major part of the force re-embarked safely, but about 60 of its members 
were missing, and the enemy had claimed their capture. 

The Italian communiqué stated that at Tobruk the enemy con- 
tinued to try sorties but was at once repulsed every time. Some British 
armoured cars were destroyed. British ’planes raided some localities 
of Cyrenaica. A new attack in the sector of Dessie was repulsed. 


April 24 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a raid on Plymouth for the third night in 
succession. It ended soon after midnight, and though damage was 
done the situation was always well under control. Four churches and a 
hospital were destroyed. Aircraft were also active over other coastal 
districts, and bombs were dropped at a few points in the south, east, 
and north-east of England, and in South Wales, but they caused few 
casualties and did little e. Two raiders were shot down in the 
Plymouth area. An evening bulletin reported a few bombs in Kent 
in the morning. Damage was not extensive and casualties were few. 
Two enemy aircraft were destroyed during the day. 

Operations against Germany included an attack on Brest in the night, 
many heavy bombs being dropped in the docks, starting several fires. 
It was not possible to see whether the Scharnhorst or Gneisenau 
were hit. Le Havre was also bombed and fires started. All the aircraft 
returned. The previous day the power station at [bbenburen near 
Osnabrück was bombed and direct hits caused a violent explosion, 
also a wireless station and troops on Tershelling island and shipping 
off the Dutch coast, where 3 ships were hit and one, of about 8,000 
tons, almost certainly sunk. One aircraft was missing. 

The German communiqué stated that during the night and the 
previous day British aerodromes were attacked and much damaged, 
and Harwich harbour effectively bombed in the day. In the night 
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Plymouth harbour was again attacked and fresh destruction caused in 
tank alin ied factories, and warehouses set on fire the previous night. 
Portsmouth was also bombed. There were no fighting operations af the 
enemy over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Urge had sunk a 
heavily laden tanker of 10,000 tons which was trymg to run the 
blockade. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The Admiralty announced heavy raids on Calato aerodrome and 
Rhodes harbour on the night of April 22, causing a explosion at 
the latter, followed by fire. Malta was raided on both April 22 and 23 
and damage done to civilian property. 
The Italian communiqué reported repeated attacks in the night on 
Valetta harbour by German aircraft, smking a destroyer. 


f THE BALKANS 

British H.Q. Cairo stated that in Greece the troops were iu contact 
with the enemy, but no important engagement took place. 

The Greek High Command issued a statement ing the armistice 
in the Epirus. (See Greece.) The ape Os Public Security reported 
raids on the Piraeus, Aegina, Eleusis, and Megara in which the passenger 
steamer Hellas was hit and set on fire. Women and children on board 
travelling to various islands suffered many casualties. A steamer at the 
island of Chios was also badly damaged, and the hospital ships Polthros 
and Asdros were sunk, with a few casualties in the latter. Both had 
been notified to the enemy and were clearly marked. The town of 
Corinth was repeatedly bombed but little damage done. Three raiders 
were shot down. 

The German communiqué stated that during attacks deep im the flank 
of the Greek Northern Army there had been offers of armistice and local 
capitulations. Since a Greek delegation offered to surrender on April 22 
to the Italian 11th Army there had been a capitulation of the whole 
Epirus and Macedonia y, encircled by the Italians in the north 
and the Germans in the east. The capitulation was concluded at, 
Salonika. Fighting with British troops aed in a successful penetration 
of the Thermopylae positions. 

The Italian commemsqué reported continued advance into Greece till 
§ p.m. the previous day, when the fighting ceased. Italian losses in the 
previous few days were about 6,000, including among dead and wounded 
400 officers. Bombing attacks were made on shipping at Patras and m 
the bay of Milos. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo stated that in Libya vigorous activities of ee con- 
tinued in both the Tobruk and Sollum areas. In Abyssinia, despite road 
demolitions, increasing pressure was being maintained on the enemy 
positions north and sou of Dessie and satisfactory progress was made 
m the Omo river area. Nairobi H.Q. announced the forcing of the 
enemy’s forward defences south of ie, and the covering of the 
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ae extensive demolition. In the south-west Maji was occupied, 
and in all sectors the patriot forces were harassing the enemy’s rear and 
cutting lines of communication. Semi-official reports of the fighting 
south of Dessie stated that the battle reached its climax on April 22, 
when South African and Natal troops dislodged the Italians from heights 
on each side of the road Jeading up the Kombolcha Pass to Dessie and 
turned their flank, forcing them to fall back on the town in confusion, 
Many prisoners were taken. The R.A.F. reported a heavy raid on 
Benghazi on the night of April 22 causing many large fires visible 50 
miles away; also attacks the previous day on Derna airfield and on trans- 
port concentrations at other places in Cyrenaica. Tripoli was also 

mbed, several ships damaged, and large fires caused on the Spanish 
Mole and on the north side of the barbour. Over Tobruk a very large 
force of enemy aircraft was intercepted and 8 German shot down. 
Three British were lost, but 2 pilots were saved. 

The German communiqué reported several air attacks on Tobruk, 
where tanks were hit and a transport column blown up. A ship in the 
port was sunk and others damaged. Six British aircraft were destroyed 
in air combats, and one German was missing. 

The Italian communtgud stated that the enemy renewed his efforts to 
force a way through the besieging Italo-German forces, but was 
repelled with the loss of many prisoners and arms. Repeated air attacks 
were made ou shipping in the port, and one vessel . In East Africa 
further enemy attacks against Dessie were thrown back. 


April 25 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that activity m the night was 
ron a small scale; bombs were dropped at points in south, east, and 
north-east England but damage was slight and the casualties reported 
very few. An evening bulletin reported the destruction of an enemy 
‘bomber which attacked a south coast town daring the day, causing. 
‘several casualties. 

The Ministry announced heavy attacks on Kiel and Wilhelmshaven 
‘in the night; also on docks, etc. on the coasts of Norway, the Low 
‘Countries, and France. Two aircraft were missing. During the previous 
day an enemy tanker was set on fire off the coast of Norway, and a wire- 
less station on an island near the coast hit. German fighters were 
machine-gunned from 100 ft. on their aerodromes in Northern France, 
and a concentration of barges attacked. One fighter was missing. 
“During the day an enemy supply ship was hit and blown up in the canal 
from the Hook of Holland to Retter , some smaller vessels attacked, 
and a camp raked with machine-gun fire. At Ijmuiden direct hits were 
.scored on an iron and steel works. 

The German communtqud reported another attack on Portsmouth in 
tthe night, destroying harbour installations, and also attacks on impor- 
itant objectives on the east coast. The enemy raided the coastal area in 
the night and dropped bombs on residential areas at Kiel and elsewhere. 
The fires started could be quickly extinguished, and no damage of 
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military or military-economic importance was done anywhere. Some 
civilians were killed. 
THE BALKANS ‘ 
British G.H.Q. stated that Empire Forces conducted a further 
orderly withdrawal, inflictmg severe losses on the enemy. Semi- 
official reports stated that they were still maintaining an unbroken line, 
and, as far as was known, were still in contact with the Greeks on their 
left. The R.A.F. stated that an enemy raid on an aerodrome had 
damaged aircraft dispersed on the ground. One British fighter was shot 
down on patrol. Semi-official reports stated that German aircraft were 

ing repeated attacks on the British forces and on villages im- 
partially, also raiding the Piraeus and the ports near it, bombing 
shi Lap saa docks persistently. 

e communsqud stated that Thermopylae had been taken 
by a pincer attack, by which the enemy was thrown out of a particu- 
larly strong position. Alpine troops took a prominent part. Continued 
air attacks on shipping resulted in a cargo ship being sunk west of 
Thermia island, and 3 others hit elsewhere. On April 23 aircraft sank 
5 vessels and badly damaged 11, including a destroyer. 

The Italian communiqué stated that the occupation of northern Epirus 
was being completed. The air force bombed warships in Suda Bay. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
' A Malta comenuensgud reported a raid by large formations the previous 
evening, when some damage was done to civilian property in several 
areas but no casualties caused. A raid on April 23 did no material 
damage, British a intercepting the enemy and losing one in the 
ensuing combat. British bombers attacked the aerodromes in Eastern 
Sicily and in Rhodes. 
German forces landed at Lemnos, after overcoming the resistance of 
the small Greek garrison. 
The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Rhodes early the previous 
day. 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo reported a further attack on Tobruk the previous day 
which was repulsed with heavy loss and 127 prisoners taken, including, 
‘Germans. Patrols were again aggressive round Sollum. The advance to 
Dessie continued, and prisoners so far counted from the action the 
previous day were over 700. North-west of Addis another 112 were 
e $ 
e R.A.F. reported another raid on Tripoli in the night, hitting a 
warehouse, a hangar, and :government offices. Attacks on enemy 
mechanized units and rt the previous day destroyed or damaged 
many vehicles, and ai on the ground at Derna and Gazala were 
bom Over Tobruk 4 aircraft were shot down. It was learnt that 
in the raid on Benghazi on April 22 evening direct hits were scored on 
the mole and quays, many fires caused, and much damage done to a 
motor convoy. the aircraft returned safely. 
The Italian comomentqud stated that a raid on Tripoli on the night of 
April 23 caused no casualties, but did some damage. South of Dessie 
strong enemy forces were counter-attacked and suffered heavy losses. 
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April 26 (Saturday) 


. WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS ' 

The Air Ministry reported a short but sharp attack in the north-east 
of England in the night, causing a considerable number of casualties, 
but few fatal. ` s 

Operations against Germany in the night included a heavy attack 
on Kiel, starting many fires in the docks and shipyards, and on Berlin, 
Bremerhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Emden, Lübeck, Friedrichsstadt, and 
Rotterdam, where the oil tanks were bombed. During the previous 
day the Ijmuiden iron and steel works were attacked, and direct hits 
scored on barges and quayside buildings in the harbour. On Baltrum 
Island a factory was hit, and on Walcheren the railway between 
Middelburg and Flushing damaged. In Denmark railways and wireless 
stations were attacked. In searches for enemy shipping a supply 
vessel in the canal from Rotterdam to the sea was hit, and another 
set on fire some miles west of Heligoland. Two aircraft were missing. 

The German communiqué reported a heavy attack on harbour 
works at Newcastle, a later communiqué stating that Sunderland was 
the main objective of the night attacks. Enemy aircraft flew into the 
German coastal district, but only one penetrated towards Berlin. 
The few bombs dropped caused damage only in residential areas. 
A hospital at Kiel was damaged. 


THE BALKANS 

British G.H.Q. stated that “our withdrawal is continuing”. Semi- 
oficial reports stated that heavy fighting was going on near the 
Thebes-Athens road and the road to the Peloponnese. The Greek 
Ministry of Public Security reported a raid on the Megara district, 
where a train was machine-gunned, and in Megara itself 3 houses were 
destroyed, but no one was injured. A raid on the island of Kea, in the 
Cyclades caused a few casualties. 

The Athens wireless stated that the German forces which had 
advanced beyond Thermopylae were continuing their thrust to the 
south-east, but not without difficulties, since the British rearguard 
was resisting successfully at various successive strategic points. This 
delaying action, however, aimed merely at gaining time to enable the 
main forces in Attica to ee themselves, and the action could 
therefore only be of a limited duration. 

The Ministry of Public Security stated that various districts in 
Attica were raided the previous day and a few casualties caused. 
Some towns in the Peloponnese had also been bombed, but results 
were not known owing to the irregularity of telegraphic communication. 

The German communiqué reported the pursuit of the beaten enemy 
by Alpine and mechanized troops, and the defeat of the British troops 
east of the pass near Molos, where several hundred prisoners were 
taken. Other forces crossed to the island of Euboea and pressed 
forward from Chalcis into the mainland, while fast troops passed 
through Thebes. Lemnos was occupied by a surprise attack. 

The air force destroyed 13 merchantmen in the waters roun 
Greece on April 24, and another the next day, besides damaging 
many others. 
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The Italian communs reported that in an attack on a convoy 
in the Caso Channel, ern Mediterranean, a ship of 2,000 tons 
was hit. ° 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
The Italian communiqué reported attacks on Malta on the night of 
April 24, causing fires and explosions at Valetta. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that further penetration had been made on posi- 
tions covering Dessie from the south, and that a large patriot force was 
now operating in the area. In the north British forces were attacking 
Amba Alagi, and south-west of Lake Tana Sudan forces captured 
Fort Mota, with 12 Italian officers and hundreds of troops. In Libya 
an enemy concentration in the Tobruk area was broken P by accurate 
considerable 

losses on the enemy. Twelve enemy aircraft were destroyed at Tobruk 


The R.A.F. announced another raid on Benghazi on the night of 


The Italian communiqué stated that Tobruk was repeatedly bombed 
during April 23 and 24 and harbour works and ships hit. In East 
Africa east of Gambela strong a forces were routed, leaving 
hundreds of dead on the field and much war material. 


April 27 (Sunday), 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : ; 

The Air Ministry stated that Merseyside was the main objective 
of enemy attack in the night, aircraft crossing the coast at a number 
of different points on their way to the north-west. The attack was 
not on a very heavy scale but some resulted, and a few people 
were killed. An evening bulletin report a little activity during the 
day over the south-east coast, but no bombs dropped. 

Thre Ministry stated that during the previous day 3 supply ships 
were attacked off the coast of Norway and at least one and a 
vessel of some 4,000 tons damaged off the Frisian Islands. An 
aerodrome near Sund in Norway was bombed and 2 aircraft destroyed. 
In the night Hamburg was attacked with powerful bombs and many 
fires started, and raids also made on Emden, Bremerhaven and 
Cuxhaven. Five aircraft were missing. Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed the docks at Ijmuiden and Havre without loss. 

The German communiqué reported another attack on Liverpool in 
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the night, and on other ports on the south and east coasts; also the 

' setting on fire of hangars, etc., at a night aerodrome. During the 
night the enemy attacked several places in the occupied territories 
and North Germany, mainly the residential part of Famburg. No 
economic or military damage was caused but a few civilians were 
killed or injured. 


THE BALKANS 

British G.H.Q. stated only that the troops were continuing their 
withdrawal ; 

A German communiqué announced the entry into Athens of an 
armoured column that morning, adding “The Swastika flag flies over 
the Acropolis”. More troops entered 2 hours later and were “greeted 
with enthusiasm by the Germans who had stayed on”. Later bulletins 
stated that parachute troops landed the previous day, captured the 
isthmus and town of Corinth, and secured the canal. The Adolf Hitler 
S.S. Division reached the Gulf of Patras, crossed it, and advanced into 
the Peloponnese after overcoming resistance in the-port. The air force 
inflicted severe losses on shipping. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture of many Yugoslav 
and Greek soldiers during mopping up operations in Albania and in 
the Epirus, with quantities of arms, etc. 


NORTH AND HAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in the situation round Tobruk. 
At Sollum enemy detachments crossed the frontier at several points 
ee day, and were harassed by British light mobile forces. 

e R.A.F. reported another attack on azi on the night of 
April 25, starting largs fires near the water tower, the telephone 
exchange, and Army H.Q. A violent explosion occurred on the mole 
and there were several near misses to ships. A number of oil tankers 
and other vehicles between Derna and Barce were destroyed. An enemy 
aircraft was shot down near Solum. In Eritrea Macaaca airfield was 
hit and fortifications and troops bombed at Chelga; also at Bahrdar, 
south of Lake Tana. Ali the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that British forces advancing towards 
Solmm and Capuzzo were beaten back and repulsed southwards. 
Attempts at sorties from Tobruk failed. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of enemy attacks in the 
Tobruk front by Italian troops and aircraft, who destroyed 7 tanks. 
A raid on Benghazi on the night of April 25 caused little damage, but 
some casualties. The aerial and naval bombardment of Tripoli cansed 
101 deaths of whom 26 were Italians. 


April 28 (Monday) 


; WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS . 
The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a sharp attack was made 

on Portsmouth in the night but not of long duration. Damage included 

2 hospitals, a large store, an hotel, and several other buildings hit, and 

the casualties were rather heavy, but the deaths not numerous. Inci- 
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dents also occurred in the south-west and on the north-east coast of 
Scotland. One raider was destroyed. 

An evening bulletin stated that a single aircraft attacked a towrt and 
some villages on the north-east coast of Scotland with gun-fire. A few 
bombs were dropped at one point, causing slight damage. one pee 
was injured. Some bombs on the east coast of d also did some 
damage, but injured no one, and later some on the north-east coast ` 
caused a number of casualties. One raider was destroyed and another 
badly damaged. 

The Ministry stated that a factory near Cologne was bombed the 
previous day, also a camp in the neighbourhood, the docks at ee 
the aerodrome at De Kooy, and gun positions and a suppl 
the Brittany coast a patrol vessel was hit amidships ee ee 
All the aircraft returned. An evening bulletin stated that during the 
day Coastal Command aircraft attacked 2 destroyers escorting EPpy 
ships off the Dutch coast and hit at least one of them. Four 
were missing. Bomber Command aircraft attacked Emden, a factory and 
railway yards at Meppel, near the Zuider Zee, Den Helder docks, De 
Kooy aerodrome, and shipping off the coast of Holand and France. 
Two fairly large vessels were hit and believed sunk. An enemy bomber 
was destroyed off the Dutch coast. Two aircraft were 

The German commentqué reported night raids on Portsmouth, causing 
destruction in the dockyards, and on harbour towns in Cornwall and on 
the south-east coast. Two enemy bombers penetrated into Western 
Germany the previous day under cover of thick cloud and killed a few 
people in a factory, causing slight damage to buildings but no interrup- 
tion of production. There were no enemy operations over Reich 
territory in the night. 


THE BALKANS 

Australian official reports stated that the evacuation of certain of 
the troops had begun and, so far, had proceeded satisfactorily. 

The German communiqué stated that the movements for mopping 
up the remainder of Central Greece and the Peloponnese were pro- 
ceeding one to plan. The air force reported attacks on trans- 
Port, supply ships, etc., assembled between the Piraeus and Crete, 

ulting in the sinking on April 26 of 11. vessels, and of a cruiser and. 
a PE the next day. ‘‘Authoritative circles” in Berlin stated 
that 900 British soldiers were taken prisoner when parachute troops 
occupied Corinth the previous day. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Corfu was occupied that morning 
by air units and Preveza entered by motorized troops. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported no change in Libya, and at Sollum the 
previous evening penetration by enemy detachments 5 or 6 miles 
across the frontier. Light elements of a well-known British armoured 
division were in contact with the enemy. In Abyssinia Dessie was 
occupied by the forces advancing from the south. 

The R.A.F. stated that in Cyrenaica the enemy’s movements were 
hampered by bombing and machine-gunning, and at Benina a number 
of troop carriers were heavily machine-gumned while embarking 
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troops, one being destroyed and others badly damaged and many 
casualties inflicted. In Abyssinia enemy transport at Alomata was 
badly damaged the previous day and a petrol dump set on fire, and the 
day before that an attack on a motor convoy carrying troops caused 
much damage and casualties. South African aircraft bombed buildings 
at Gimma. ll the aircraft returned safely. 

The German communiqué stated that enemy sorties from Tobruk 
were broken with heavy loss, and dive-bombing attacks were made the 
previous day on gun positions round Mersa Matruh, silencing 2 bat- 
teries. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of an enemy attempt 
at an offensive action at Tobruk and dive-bombing attacks on batteries, 
transport, etc., near the town. Enemy pressure in Fast Africa, and 
the valiant resistance of the troops, continued. Dessie was evacuated. 
Attacks in the Amba Alagi sector were repulsed. 

A Jibuti dispatch (to Vichy) reported a concentration of Tree 
French troops on the southern frontier of French Somaliland, parti- 
cularly near Duanle station. Other forces were stated to have landed 
at Zeila and to have attempted unsuccessfully to get into touch with 
certain advanced French posts. Vichy official reports stated that 
British warships had appeared off Jibuti the previous day, but did 
not open fire. ` 

The Free French H.Q. stated that they had no knowledge of attacks 
against Somaliland. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 


April 22.—The Duke of Harar, second son of the Emperor, arrived 
at Harar to take up residence as Governor of the Province. 


AUSTRALIA 


April 15.—Mr. Menzies’s statement to the London press and pro- 
longation of his stay in England (See Great Britatn ) 

. Mr. Fadden told a meeting of the Loan Council that war was daily 
coming closer to Australia, and they must shape their policy accordingly. 
They must make an even greater effort, and increase their war, and 
reduce the civil, expenditure. He announced that it was intended to 
raise an internal loan of £35 million. 

April 17.—Mr. Fadden, referring to setbacks in the war, said the only 
answer was to fight harder and better. Australia was vigilant as to 
events in the Pacific and was bound to take into account the suggestion 
that the Russo-Japanese Pact was likely to assist the Axis. 

The Minister of Supply said the keels of a number of large ships were 
being laid down almost immediately, and the production of anti-tank 
guns had begun. 

Apri 21.—General Blamey’s Order of the Day to the troops in 
Greece. (See Greece.) 

April 22.—The press published a statement sent to the people by 
Mr. Menzies urging them to stand firm. The difficulties of the Greek 
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campaign were always understood, he said, by the British, Australian, 
and New Zealand Governments, but it was felt that it was unthinkable 
that Greece should be left unassisted. Though military considerations 
were always to be taken into account, “‘you cannot”, he said, “judge 
international action in war solely EAE to military rules. Į say 
quite bluntly that whatever criticism may arise in relation to our 
assistance to Greece, it is nothing to the criticism we would have justly 
encountered all over the world if, having cheered Greece on for 
months ... we had then shrugged our shoulders and said that against 
Germany we could give her no aid... .” 

Some complaint had been made that the Advisory War Council had 
not been consulted in relation to Greece, but the Greek expedition 
represented a major decision in war strategy of the highest possible 
order of secrecy, so much so that the. discussions in London were 
confined to the War Cabinet and did not extend to Ministers generally. 
The Australian Government were always consulted fully before any 
new theatre of war was entered by their Forces, and the more widely 
representative that Government could be of all political interests in 
Australia the more effective would be the consultations and decisions. 
‘We must recognize that the Empire is at the greatest crisis of its 
history,” he concluded. “We can and will get through if we all pull 
hard and pull together, but political debates while the tempest is 
raging cannot help us.” 

April 23.—Mr. Menzies broadcast (from London) an address to the 
country in which he drew attention to the fact that Australia had large 
interests and large commitments in the Middle East, and announced 
that General Blamey was to be appointed Deputy C.-in-C. of the whole 
of the Middle East. About events in Libya he said that operating from 
Tripoli the Germans had developed an attack of much greater severity 
than had ever been anticipated by their military advisers. Every 
Passe Step was being taken to arrest it; the air force was being 
rapidly reinforced. About Greece he said the question of whether they 
should go there was discussed at the first War Cabinet he attended, 
and was the subject of extensive communications between the Govern- 
ments of the U.K., Australia, and New Zealand. Every uestion that could 
properly be raised was raised, examined, and debated. The best 
advice was obtained from Sir John Dill and Sir Archibald Wavell. As 
a result they all came to the conclusion that, though assisting Greece 
was a hazardous undertaking, it was one which had some real prospects 
of military success. 

Further, to desert the Greeks just when the Germans were going to 
attack them would have been one of the infamies of history. If they 
had refused to go into Greece they would have been legitimately 
subject to a storm of criticism all over the world, and would have lost 
some of their own self-respect. They were bound to accept great risks 
in a great cause. It was true that the Yugoslav forces had been un- 
able to resist the Germans, and that a sudden German thrust might 
have destroyed the Greek position in Albania, and so in that country 
given to the Italians a victory over the Greeks which they would never 
have been able to achieve themselves. But it was also true that oe 
losses had been inflicted on the Germans by the Anzac Corps, a Corps 
which was performing as immortal deeds of war as those which were 
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in classical days performed at Thermopylae. The brutal truth was that 
they could not win the war without losses, and by the last analysis the 
onlyemeans of winning it was the killing of Gérmans. The Germans 
had vast forces, but they had many thousand less troops and many 
scores less of tanks and aeroplanes than when they began their drive 
against the Aliakhmon Line. 

Of his iences in England he said he had been fortunate; thou- 
sands of otic eons had been killed and more thousands injured, yet 
he had never heard a whi of defeat. When, they saw war near 
their homes the people of Britian were unafraid, and he did not doubt 
that Australians were of the same stuff. They were i ee 
the waters of tribulation, but they would come through. In the Mid 
East they were determined to hold their own, “and may well win a 
notable victory”. But the greater their difficulties the more imperative 
it was that they should stand firm, and be united, resolute, and 
energetic. ; 

“I am hoping that out of these trials will be born a new spirit of 
political as well as national unity in Australia,” he concluded. ‘‘There 
is in Great Britain a tremendous feeling about what Australia has so 
far done in this war. The reception given to me... is based upon the 
simple fact that I represent the country which has by the skill and 
courage of its soldiers, sailors, and airmen... given a degree of en- 
couragement to the people of Great Britain, which nobody who has not 
been here can even begin to realize. In the last 9 months over 30,000 
men, women, and children living peaceably im their homes have been 
killed in air raids. Yet the work goes on. The spirit is unquenched. 
The factories hum with renewed activity and the workers smile at their 
toil. I have told them in your name that we are with them in fodl 
weather E a niger ae Sota defeat as well as in victory, 
until in His own good time God delivers the world from the scourge 
that has been Jaid upon it.” 

April 24.—Mr. Fadden issued a statement saying there was no 
ground for hope that the fighting in Greece could take a turn for their 
advantage; they were seeing the last stages of a most gallant rearguard 
action. After repeating that the decision to send troops to Greece was 
made only after full consultation and deliberation between the British, 
Australian, and N.Z. Governments he said, as Mr. Menzies had, that 
they were in honour bound to help that country. After the first troo 
had moved there a strong enemy attack developed in Libya, and m 
fice of the threat to Egypt it had been essential to strengthen the 
forces in the Western Desert. 

The paramount military consideration now was the security of 
Egypt, but they had two advantages: naval supremacy, and the vulner- 
ability of the enemy's bases and communications. ; 

Grave dangers were ahead. Germany might invade Turkey and 
attack Gibraltar; no abatement could be expected in the battle for 
Britain or the Atlantic. He concluded by saying that they at home 
were not giving every ounce of their energy and ability, and appealed 
to A ians to cast aside weight which had been hmdering 
them, to press forward to the goal as one united force. i 

April 27.—Mr. Fadden sent a message to the Minister in Washington 
denying German reports that trouble had arisen between Australia 
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and Great Britain, and saying: “ Australia to a man stands solidly 
behind Britain in this war.’ 

Mr. Curtin, the Labour leader, said, “there is no political disunity 
regarding the prosecution of the war” and the country pledged its 
entire national resources to the war effort. 

April 28.—The Minister for the Army said that, “the evacuation of 
certain of our troops from Greece has begun, and as far as this has pro- 
ceeded it has been successful”. The Minister for External Affairs, in a 
broadcast, said the resistance of the A.I.F. in Greece had not been in 
vain; it had rendered a great military service which would be found to 
have contributed to ultimate victory. Referring to the Pacific he said 
that so long as the Pact between Japan and Russia was interpreted 
simply as an pes to secure good relations between neighbours it 
need have no ill effect on Pacific questions. Unfortunately it had 
already been represented in some quarters as intended to serve other 


purposes. 


BELGIUM 


April 21.—It was learnt that the Germans had forbidden the 
communal councils to meet, on the ground that they were centres of 
resistance against the new order. 


BULGARIA 

Apri 15.—The Government broke off relations with Yugoslavia, 
for the following reasons: (1) unjustified attacks on frontier posts made 
since the beginning of the month; (2) Yugoslav raids on open my bese 
towns, killing women and children, though Bulgaria was outside the 
conflict; (3) Members of the Yugoslav Legation had maintained con- 
tact with subversive elements. 

April 19.—It was announced in Sofia that Bulgarian troops had 
occupied Uskub (Skoplje). 

April 23.—It was announced in Sofia that Greece had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. 

April 25.—It was announced in Sofia that the troops had occupied 
the greater part of Thrace between the Struma and Maritza rivers 
and the Aegean Sea, and that in Macedonia they were in Prilep, 
Monastir, and Resan and were approaching Lakes Pr and Ochrida, 

April 26.—The Prime Minister telegraphed to Hitler his “ 
thanks for the liberation of Macedonia and Thrace by the German 
Army”. . . 


CANADA 

Apri 17.—The Canadian-U.S., Joint Defence Board, after concluding 
its meetings in Montreal issued a statement that strategic plans for the 
military, naval, and air defence of both coasts of both countries had 
been completed. ’ 

Mr. Hull had a prolonged discussion with Mr. Mackenzie King. 

Apri 25.—The Minister of Munitions stated that new orders for $50 
million worth of aeroplanes would be placed in the near future, 
including long-range bombers. Their output was now 45 a week. 
tacked was building 96 cargo vessels of about 10,000 tons, for 

land. 
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Apri 28.—The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that 
they must keep ever in mind that “so long as Great Britain stands no 
reverse will be decisive”. Referring to the landing of more Canadian 
troops in Britain he said: ‘‘This should increase our confidence in the 
ability of Canada to help effectively in the decisive struggle.” 

The ent on co-operation with the United States would inerease 
the total volume of aid to Britain and have a corresponding effect on 
their own war effort. It would not, however, reduce the sacrifices they 
would have to make, but the results would be considerably greater, 
and the risks of delays and breakdowns materially reduced. 


CHINA 

April 16.—The Government were understood to have telegraphed 
to Moscow for the elucidation of several points in the pact with Japan, 
and asking specifically what was to be the future policy of the Soviet 
Government towards China. 

April 18.—The report of an interview which the Ambassador in 
Moscow had with M. Molotoff reached Chungking, and stated that he 
was told that Soviet policy towards China was unaffected by the Russo- 
Japanese Pact. 

April 26.—Signature of British credit agreement in Washington and 
of agreement for establishment of a stabilization fund in the United 
States. (See U.S.A.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTSE VALLEY 

April 16.—The Japanese reported an advance by their troops near 
Anlu, in Hupeh, and the crossing of the Han River. The Chinese an- 
nounced the occupation of Chapu, in the Hangchow area, and said 
the Japanese were falling back on Kashing. 

A 19.—Japanese forces landed at Haimen, Shipu, Chinghai, and 
Wenchow, in Chekiang, after 3 days’ bombardment by warships, 
especially of Chinghai and Ningpo. 

April 20.—A Japanese communiqué announced the capture of Wen- 
chow and Ningpo. Japanese forces were also operating south of Hang- 
chow, across the Chientang River, in order to cut highways and com- 
munications and link up with the landing forces. The Chinese admitted 
the fall of Shaohsing. 

April 23.—The Japanese announced the occupation of Sungmen 
and Chaikiao, on the Chekiang coast. 


SOUTH CHINA 

April 14.—The Japanese closed the Pearl River, and were believed 
to be landing large numbers of troops at Canton and on Hainan. 

April 18.—The Chinese reported that the Japanese were withdrawing 
troops from South-East Kwangtung, and sending some forces of the 
Chinese puppet Government to the Hong-kong border in order to 
tighten up the blockade. 

Apr 17.—The Japanese announced that the blockade had been 
extended to the coast between Macao and Hong-kong (i.e. the Canton 
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River mouth) and also Bias Bay and the Kiatge and Shenchuan Bays, 
near Swatow. 
Apri 21.—The Japanese occupied Foochow. 7 





FOREIGN INTERESTS 
A 16.—Terrorist attacks on the staffs of 4 Chinese Government 
caused the death of 2 officials and the kidnapping of 
- 7 others. A were closed. 


Aprl 17—The ra Ba pete of thə International Settlement of 
Shanghai voted approval of the creation ot a Provisional Council of 16, 
i. 3 British, 3 American, 3 Japanese, 4 Chinese, one German, one 
Dutch, and one Swiss, to administer municipal affairs for at least 12 
months. 


Japanese gendarmes attempted to occupy oi Bp the Municipal of the 
Chinese Ratepayers’ Association, but were shpat ove Muni 
police. 
DENMARK 

Afrd 17.—A Royal decree dismissed the Minister in Washington 


and the Government instituted proceedings against him for high 
treason. 


EGYPT 
A 14.—Thg Prime Minister received General Wavell, and after- 
reported to a secret session of Parliament. 
April 27.—The Greek Minister in Cairo, in an interview, said that 
the Greek Air Force would fight on against the Axis, and the whole 


of the merchant fleet, running into millions of tons, was at the disposal 
of the British Government. 


EIRE 


Agni 18.—The Information Bureau announced that a German 
came down and sank im territorial waters near Schull, Cork, 
and the crew of 6 landed and were interned. 
April 20.—The Information Bureau stated that a British aircraft 
had crashed in Co. Wicklow and the crew of 4 killed. 


FRANCE 


April 15.—Authoritative sources stated that Marshal Pétain’s 
reference to General de Gaulle’s movement in his broadcast was made 
with a view to obtaining mercy for 10 Paris students who were sentenced 
to death by the Germans for attempting to join the General. 

April 16.—Reports from American sources stated that Marshal 
Pétain, having learned accidentally that Admiral Darlan had given 
orders for French warships (including the ree bee, to be moved from 
North Africa to Toulon, summoned the Admi lain. On the 
latter replying evasively the Marshal issued written ers forbidding 
the movement of any French warship without his consent. 

Apri 18.—The Toulouse radio announced that the Government had 
decided to withdraw from the League of Nations. 

April 21.—An American report from Vichy stated that 53 French 
ships of nearly 240,000 tons had been requisitioned by the Germans in 
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recent months. Rumours were current that the Germans were demand-` 
ing in North Africa. 

pri 22.—Further American reports stated that a comp d’#at was 
feared in Vichy by Déat’s pro~German National Po Concentration, 
who were believed to be plotting to overthrow Government and 
reinstate Laval. Mobile guards with machine-guns were posted at 
strategic pomts in Vichy. 

Apra 23.—The arrest of 20 members of Déat’s group was reported. 
(Fontennoy, a friend of Laval, had pied peat a few days previously, 
and Déat’s followers stated that they come to Vichy to avenge his 
“murder”. 

hese Bs arrived in Paris to see Abetz. 

Apri 28.— rts were current that for some time de Brinon had 
been issuing, in Paris, visas to Germans wishing to go to North Africa 
in suth numbers that General Weygand had protested to Admiral Darlan. 

Reports of massing of Free French Forces on the frontier of Somali- 
land. (See Mistery Operations, North and East Africa.) 

It was stated in Vichy that British warships had appeared off Jibuti 
the previous st 

Free French H.Q. nm London) said they had no knowledge of attacks 
against French Somaliland. . 


GERMANY 
April 15.—The wirgless service announced that the Government 
i Croatia as a free and independent State; also that civil 
administrators had been appointed for Lower Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carmola. They would be directly responsible to Hitler. 

The press published the announcement of an alleged order by the 
British Admiralty to the Greek Flest to protect transports engaged in 
re-embarking the British itionary Force for Egypt, and the 
broadcasting stations, reported the same news. The Angriff headed an 
article, “Impudent Contempt for the Conquered—Churchill com 
Greek Fleet to cover cowardly flight of the British”. The D.A.Z. 
stated that it had received reports that “‘for the sake of speed the British 
embarkation is being carried out not only in Greek harbours but on the 
open shore, as on the beaches of Dunkirk”, and other papers emphasized 
that land had lost the last remnant of her honour and se The 
Börsen Leung called it a “loathsome display of British degradation”. 

April 17.—The papers described the raid on London the previous 
night as the “greatest air raid of all time”, and as a retaliation for the 
“irresponsible pom OOP OME on Berlin’s Unter den Linden” and the 
destruction of German cultural.and residential centres. The attack on 
Belgrade was made, said the D.A.Z., because ‘‘the fortress of Belgrade 
was the focal point of military operations round that city”. The paper 
also referred to Warsaw and Rotterdam, saying that “Warsaw was 
surrounded and taken within the framework of military action, the 
bombardment being ordered only after the Polish authorities, in their 
senseless stupidity, postponed capitulation. The situation in Rotterdam 
was similar.” 


April 18.—A semi-official statement issued in Berlin declared that 
the Serbs had forfeited any right to active cooperation by fighting, and 
set out four general principles for a settlement: (1) the return of territory 
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to former owners on the basis of nationality; (2) the demarcation of 
natural frontiers, to eliminate possible friction; (3) recognition of the 
requirements of the general economic order; (4) the establishment’ of a 
strategical structure aimed at eliminating interference by alien Powers. 

It also stated that the formation of a new Croat Government, the 
appointment of civil commissioners in the Mur area, and the military 
operations of the Italians showed the lines. along which a solution 
might be sought. 

The Ambassadors to Russia and Turkey were summoned to Berlin. 

April 19.—Goebbels broadcast a statement regarding Hitler's birth- 
day the next day, in which he said “We are witnessing the greatest 
miracle in history. A genius is building a new world. ...” 

Göring sent a message saying “The hearts of all Germans go out to 
the defender of German honour and freedom, and the guarantor of the 
German future. ...” 

The wireless bulletins referring to the British warnmg about the 
bombing of Rome said, “as a pretext for his incredible barbarism 
Churchill has invented a German threat to bomb Athens and Cairo. 
This ... indicates that he has iven up every hope of winning the war 
by strategical operations ... y has no mtention of bombing 
Athens because she has too much respect for its historically valuable 
sites. ...” 

Hitler received King Boris of Bulgaria. 

April 20.—Hess broadcast a prayer, “Lord God, preserve our 
Führer.” Dietrich,.the Press Chief, in an article ap ing in every 
paper said ‘Before us lies a new world opened up by our Führer, a 
world of achievement and real values. The creation of this new world 
is worth any sacrifice which the Führer demands. That one man should 
be able to achieve all that is truly the most astonishing phenomenon of 
human creative y 

Hitler received Ciano in Vienna. , 

April 25.—The News Agency reported that the speeches of Mr. Hull 
and Col. Knox had aroused a certain interest in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
ooo as it becomes clear from them that Washington now sees 

its forecasts upset as a result of events in the Balkans”. America 
had to correct her former attitude, not by logic, but by raising her 
voice. : 
April 27.—Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse drew attention to an 
article in the Hamburger Fremdonblait stating that “Hitler’s warning 
in his speech of Jan. 31 that all ships gomg to Great Britain will be 
torpedoed is still fully valid. Behind the Führer’s warning stands the 
determination of the whole German pepple to end victoriously the life 
and death forced on them. Should the American warmongers 
and their J agitators succeed in frustrating the desire of the 
American people to remain at peace they will have to take all the 
consequences.’ f f 

April 28.—The military spokesman in Berlin stated that the Mediter- 
ranean was not a secondary theatre of war, but of equal moment to the 
battle of the British Isles. Britain must be totally expelled from the 
Mediterranean and her power utterly broken. Officials in the Foreign 
Office said England was trying to stir up unrest in Spain, Portugal, and 
Turkey so as to introduce new procrastinating factors in the situation 
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and at the same time divert attention from regions where developments 
were painful to England. The countries against which these intrigues 
were aimed would not be disturbed, because they could no longer be 
terrified by England’s frown. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 15.—It was announced in London that the Australian Prime 
Minister was prolonging his stay in the country. He told the press that 
i 7 in the Middle East was undoubtedly an anxious one; the 

th was that the enemy was much better provided than they 

fighting vehicles, and could therefore adventure them boldly 

in fa the 4 various theatres of war. There was no reason for despondency, 

but they must realize that the next few weeks would be a period of 

acute trial. The urgent lesson of these days was that fighting vehicles 

and modern weapons were of supreme importance, and that the man 

and woman in the workshop must regard themselves as being on active 
service. 

A 16.—An official statement was issued and broadcast at 1 p.m. 
to foreign countries denying categorically the report circulated by 
Germany that the British and Imperial forces were evacuating Greece. 

Apr 18.—It was announced in London that Yugoslavia must be 
regarded as enemy-occupied territory, and as an enemy destination for 
contraband purposes. 

An announcement issued from 10 Downing Street stated that “in 
view of the German threats to bomb Athens and Cairo his Majesty’s 
Government wish it to be understood that if either of these two cities is 
molested they will commence a systematic bombing of Rome. Once 
this has begun it will continue as convenient to the end of the war. 
The greatest care will be taken not.to bomb the Vatican City, and the 
strictest orders to that effect have been issued. It has, however, come 
to the knowledge of his Majesty’s Government that an Italian squadron 
is being held ready in Rome to drop captured British bombs upon the 
Vatican City should a British raid take place. It is therefore necessary 
to expose this characteristic trick beforehand”. 

The statement also pointed out that the raid on Berlin on the night 
of April 17 was not a reprisal, but part of the regular policy of the R.A.F., 

* a policy which would be continued till the end of the war, irrespective of 
whether any further attacks were made on the British Isles or not. 

Apri 19.—It was announced that strong Imperial forces had arrived 
in Basra to open up lines of communication through Iraq. The new 
Administration, true to the initial assurance given by Sayid Rashid, 
were affording full facilities, and had sent a high officer to Basra to 
welcome the British Officer Commanding. 

The first registration of women under the Employment Order, 1941 
took place. It applied to women born in 1920. 

Apri 20.—The First Lord of the Admiralty, speaking in London, 
said the battle of the Atlantic had its ups and downs, but neither the 
U-boats nor the German long-range aircraft were having it all their 
own way. The captain of U-boat 100, one of three holders of the Oak 
Leaf decoration, had been sunk with his craft, not long after another 
of the three had been captured. Nearly 24 milion tons of enemy 


shipping had now been disposed of. 
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Aprü 21.—It was announced that since the war began A.A. guns 
had destroyed over 1,000 enemy aircraft for certain, and probably 
many more. Of these 500 had been shot down over the British Isles. 

Aprsl 22.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that he had no further 
statement to make on the war situation for the present, and deprecated 
suggestions of a debate. He announced that Tripoli had been shelled 
the previous morning and great damage done, and that the Fleet Air 
Arm while on their way to the attack had shot down 4 German troop 
carrying aircraft out of 5 intercepted. The Fleet was not seriously 
molested. 

Replying a aie about the lack of authentic news he ‘said the 
Government not received full information from day to day of the 
difficult movements of the Forces in Greece, and he had asked for further 
reports if these were possible without prejudice to the interests on the 
spot, in the future. As to Libya a statement would not be appropriate 


t. : 

Replying to questions about the loan to Spain and the want of 
gratitude for it evinced in that country, according to the Spanish press, 
he said their policy had been carefully considered, and they did not 
want to give any excuse for a breach with Spain at the present time, 
adding “We consider that the starving condition of the people of Spain 
fully justifies this assistance being given by Great Britam, and the 
United States if they choose so to act, irrespective of whether any 

ressions of gratitude are forthcoming or not.” 

Mr. Winant, addressing the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, said “between us Americans in England and the free and 
unconquerable people of this island there is also a bond of sympathy 
and understanding, of common purpose and devotion which live 
on long after Nazi tyranny has been broken and‘destroyed. We are 
determined to help by action to ensure total victory over totalitarian 
aggression, which threatens freedom wherever it exists.” 

The war, he said, had demonstrated the man for man superiority 
of the soldiers of freedom over the soldiers of oppression, wherever 
there had not been an overwhelming inferiority of m: ical equipment. 

April 23.—Lord Beaverbrook stated in the House of Lords that in 
February more bombers and fighters of the operational type were 
produced than ever before, and that in March, a record, exceeded the* 
‘target” programme. The R.A.F. had received nearly 1,000 assembled 
aircraft from America, including Canadian machines, and many were 
in use. Aircraft had come across by air since the autumn and through- 
out the winter, and only one lost, and the ferry service was likely to be 
extended. 

Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the King and Government 
of Yugoslavia, having been forced by enemy action to leave the country, 
had established themselves in the Middle East. They thus continued 
as the properly constituted Government of the whole of Yugoslavia, | 
which country was at war with Germany on the side of the Allies. 
A formal assurance had been given by the Yugoslav Government that 
they would stand faithfully by the British Government and continue 
the struggle until fmal victory. The British Government declared 
that it was their firm intention fully to restore the independence of 
Yugoslavia. 
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Apri 24.—It was announced that the battleship Prince of Wales, 
of 35,000 tons, armed with 10 14in. guns, was now in service. 

Agril 25.—The appointment of General Lord Gort as Governor and 
C.-in-C. of Gibraltar was announced. General Sir Clive Liddell was 
appomted Inspector of Training in the U.K. i 

Lord Halifax’s speech at Atlanta. (Ses U.S.A.) 

The Admiralty announced that the dangerous area in the Mediter- 
ranean had been extended to cover the whole of the Adriatic, the 
Aegean, and the Eastern Mediterranean west of a line from Egypt to 
Asia Minor, i.e. from a pomt 100 miles west of Alexandra to one on 
the Turkish coast 100 miles east of Rhodes. 

Mr. Menzies, speaking at the Anzac Day luncheon in London, on 
bebalf of New Zealand as well as of his own country, said, to-day they 
were engaged in another war which Anzacs had prayed would never 
come. “If anyone”, he said, “asked whether we should have helped Greece 
and whether Australia and New Zealand should have sent the flower of 
their manhood to fight for Greece, he would answer that there was no 
hesitation about the Greeks.” People thought that though Greece had 
handed on to the world the lovely torch of Attic culture, she had ceased 
to be a great Power in the literal sense. But Greece had given one of the 
most ificent examples of a courageous fight for that the 
history of man could provide. 

April 26.—Signature in Washington of agreement with the Chinese 
Government on technical measures to carry into effect the offer of a 
credit of £5 million and the guarantee of a stabilisation fund of £5 
milion. (See U.S.A.) 





GREECE . 

April 15.—The Proia, dealing with the withdrawal from the Koritza 
area, said “our new defence line is a complete and coordinated unit, 
which in four out of five places cannot be attacked by mechanized units 
because of the chain of mountain masses”. 

April 17.—General Simovitch and several of the Yugoslav Ministers 
arrived in Athens. 

. April 18.—The Prime Minister died in Athens. A proclamation was 
issued by the Military Governor of Athens stating that he had assumed 
the duties of Supreme Military Governor on the orders of the Ministry 

_ of War, and recommended everyone to carry on exclusively their 

nal occupations, thus assisting by their attitude in the maintenance 
of security and order. 

April 19.—The King asked M. Kotzias, the Minister-Governor of 
Athens, to form a Cabinet, and it was understood that his Majesty 
would preside at Cabinet meetings as virtual Prime Minister, and that 
M. Kotzias would be Deputy Premier. 

M. Kotzias failed to form a Cabinet. 

April 90.—A communiqué announced that “the new Government, 
under the Presidency of King George, with Vice-Admiral Sakelariou as 
Vice-Premier, was sworn in this evening’’. It consisted also of General 
Panagakos, Minister of War, General Nicolaidis, Air; General Korzas, 
Communications and Railways; M. Tsouderos, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
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and National Economy; M. Dimitratos, Agriculture; M. Maniadakis, the 
Interior and Public Security; M. Nicoloudis, Press; and M. zekoa; 
Education and Justice. 

The King issued a Proclamation announcing that, after the puted 
death of M. Korizis and in view of the critical moments through which 
the country was passing, “we have decided ourselves personally to 
direct the business of the Cabinet for the time being”. The new Govern- 
ment had been formed, and “we appeal to the Greek people . . . to remain 
united and steadfast....We must defend the nation to the very end. 
This dyty is imposed on us not only by the high traditions of our history, 

. but also by the fact that in guarding the rights we have acquired 
by our victories and sacrifices we shall fully secure our national rights 
in the hour of fmal victory”. 

The Press Ministry, in a bulletin stating that the Germans had 
nowhere succeeded in breaking through the Allied lines, despite fierce 
attacks in which their losses were enormous, said that “the heroic 
exploits of our Allies, the Australians and New Zealanders, are weaving 
new legends round the slopes of Mt. Olympus”. 

M. Tsouderos was appa Prime Minister and broadcast an 
address to the people and the Army in which he said that, with the 
support of King and people, the Government were sure they would 
serve the interests of the nation, carrying on the country’s fight to a 
victorious finish. “Our fight is a Godly fight”, he went on, “for Greek 
civilization includes the Christian faith, and the sacrifice of self in such 


a cause has its own reward .. .The history we are making making to-day is 
worthy of ay that has been written by enlightened le who have in 
the past fought for freedom and the rights of man. The need for liberty, 


which proceeds from a sense of human dignity, is indigenous to our 
land. Men who are conscious of their dignity are masters of their own 
thoughts, acts, and life, and so will not allow others to decide their fate 
for them as though they were but sheep.” 

They were fighting also for the liberation of friendly and even of 
enemy ple. The leaders of their enemies had set over the free 
will of the peoples they governed, over Christian civilization and order, 
a régime of violence and outrage contrary to all rights and feeling, 
human and divine. They would have hard times to go through, bnt 
they would not give in until they had reached the end of their journey 
as conquerors. 

He paid a warm tribute to the help given by Great Britain of her own 
free will and initiative, and said that behind her stood the United 
States, “holding up the unquenchable torch of liberty, from which light 
and strength go forth to sustam every noble effort of humanity. 
Through America the peoples of the world will in due time be inspired 
for the organization of their mutual solidarity against the rape of their 
freedom and tranquillity by medieval criminals. With such Allies and 
friends and with the force of our own purpose we may be sure that right 
will prevail. Greece takes courage”. 

He asked them to notice what had befallen those people who lost 
heart and gave up the struggle midway. The dangers and calamities 
they in Greece were suffering were nothing in comparison with those 
which would come upon them if they E to the fi flattery of the 
enemy. 
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He concluded with the words of their King: “Let us stand firm in 
this hour of national resurrection. Let us stand with reverence before 
Almighty God and the Blessed Virgin who protect us and before the 
immortal legions of the heroes of so many generations of Greeks; 
before those who defend with their bodies the honour and glory of 
eternal Hellas. Let all our thoughts go out to the mountains where the 
epic fight in defence of the sacred soil of our country is being fought in 
splendour and beauty.” 

April 21 —The C.-in-C. of the Australian Imperial Force, in an Order 
of the Day said their losses in the withdrawal forced upon them by the 
danger of being outflanked were extraordinarily light. Their small air 
force had done well, and brought down 15 enemy bombers the previous 
day. The new positions were strong, and could be held. Every man 
must go to his job with a determination to select positions to prevent 
the enemy from coming down on them from above or infiltrating along 
the mountain tracks. “I call on every Anzac”, he said, “to set his teeth 
and to be worthy of his fathers.’’. 

Apri 23.—The King broadcast a message to the people in which he 
said that the cruel destiny of war compels him, as well as the Govern- 
ment, to transfer the ‘pital to Crete, whence they would be able to 
continue the struggle. “Our will, and that of the Greek Government 
and pope. he went on, “called for the resistance to the end of the 
Greek forces which . . . have fiercely opposed the enemy, with the sup- 
i of the British forces that came to our aid and that fought so 

riliantly, and are still fighting, on Greek soil for a just cause. Though 
exhausted after 6 months of. . . fighting against a much stronger enemy, 
our troops . . . continued the struggle against the German offensive with 
unheard-of heroism. 

“We still do not know the real reasons why the Army of the Epirus 
signed an armistice with the enemy without our knowledge and without 
the cognisance of the Commander-in-Chief and the Government. This 
signature in no way binds the free will of the nation, the King, and the 
Government, which is manifested in the continuation of the struggle 
with all the forces remaining to us... With this aim in view, we are 
compelled to go to Crete . . in order to be able freely and from free 
Greek territory, to continue the struggle...” 

* He concluded with an appeal to the nation not to lose heart, declaring, 
“Oppose your Hellenic pride to the pressure of the enemy and his 
deceitful artifices!” 

The Prime Minister addressed a message to the nation in which he 
said he was proud of “this political and national move (to Crete), which 
ulustrates in the fullest manner possible the unconquerable soul of 
Greece, and proclaims the firm determination of us all not to give in to 
the invader”. The aggression against them was of unprecedented base- 
ness: “To save a cowardly partner that we had vanquished an empire of 
100 million souls has struck us in the back.” From these trials they 
would emerge victorious: moreover, the moral strength of their country 
had never in the past reached the heights attained to-day 

The armistice signed with Germany without any authorization 
appeared to be a precipitate act which might be put down to fatigue. 

e material catastrophies and losses could be repaired, and would be 
made good. All Greeks would share them with those who had suffered 
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them. “This is a sacred and irrevocable obligation,” and he concluded: 
“Hold firm. By so doing we shall increase the moral gains gf the 
country, through which anew and greater Greece will arise. . . . Our rights 
are written in blood and bear witness to our sacrifices and supreme 
heroism. We must venerate and defend them.” 

Announcement of severance of relations with Bulgaria. (Ses Bulgaria.) 

April 24.—The High Command issued a communsqué on the capitula- 
tion in the Epirus, reading: 

“The un ed dislocation of the Yugo-Slav front, the rapid ad- 
vance of the forces on the plateau of Monastir, and our conse- 
quent separation from the Yugo-Slav Army, as well as the threat to the 
rear of our troops in Albania, completely disarranged the live of our 
forces and obliged us to make a vast and hasty withdrawal. The rapid 
thrust of German mechanized units from the Monastir region towards 
the south and the resulting loss of the principal route of withdrawal for 
the left wing of our Albanian front obliged these forces, which did not 
possess anti-tank weapons, to turn off towards the mountains, in which 
a withdrawal and provisioning became problematic. 

“The principal body of out forces in the Epirus, which up to the last 
moment victoriously opposed Italian forces of twice their strength, also 
took part in the general withdrawal. These movements were carried 
out in order in spite of obstinate reaction by the Italian forces, which our 

counter-attacked several times, even bn RRE 

“Moreover, numerous enemy aircraft, attacking indered our with- 
drawing troops and their rear, created difficult conditions for the con- 
tinuation of the unequal struggle on the Albanian front against the 
German and Italian forces, and as a result on the evening of April 20 
these forces capitulated to the German forces. 

“Tt is confirmed that at the time of fheir capitulation the Italian 
forces had not succeeded in entering Greek territory, but were held by 
our troops on Albanian territory.” 

Reports from refugee sources stated that on entering Salonika the 
Germans at once began looting and taking away all metal and jewels. 
Garden railings were torn up. All food supplies exceeding one day’s 
requirements were confiscated; also all radio sets. i 

April 25.—The Deputy Premier, in a message to the youth of Greece, 
said, “We are not beaten. We constitute only the advance guard of a’ 
formidable and incomparable Empire, at fhe side of which we are con- 
tinuing the conflict under the direction of our King’. 

April 26.—The Athens radio broadcast an appeal to the people to 
stand firm, and “be each one proud and dignified. You must prove 

urselves worthy of your history. The valour and victory of our Army 

as already been recognized. The Tighteoushiées of our ease will alap 
be recognized ... Have Greece in your hearts, live inspired with the 
fire of her latest triumphs and the glory of our Army. Greece will live 
again and be great because she fought honestly and for a just cause... 
Brothers! Have courage, and patience. Be stout-hearted. We will 
overcome these ae ie 

The Government before leaving issued decrees providing that the 
Prime Minister should become Acting Minister of War and that M. 
Bae ROR eee rene cs ne ee eer vee 

terior. 
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Tt was announced that General Papagos had been relieved of his 
command at his own request. 

Apri 27.~Statement by the Minister in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

April 28.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Canea, said, “Destiny 
has chosen two islands as the last but worthy ram of the free 
po of Europe: the great island of Britain and this great island of 
the Hellenes. With constancy, courage, and determination the peoples 
of these islands are fighting to-day the supreme battle of liberty”. A 
ae flood had swept over Europe from a country which had deified 
violence. t 

The King was among them, and his presence was the symbol of the 
national rebirth and unity of Greece. A moving spectacle of resistance 
to the aggressors had been presented by even small islands like Lemnos 
and Samothrace, and a splendid example had been set by the Greek 
people as a whole, who were defeated by a very powerful foe only after 
epic battles which drew the admiration of friend and foe. 

The fight must be continued. Sacrifices did not count. He concluded, 
“T am certain that we shall soon be back in Athens and that Greece will 
not only be free but the greater because of herestruggles’”. 


HUNGARY 

April 16.—Presidential proclamation in Washington declaring the 
existence of a state of war between Hungary and Yugoslavia. (See 
U.S.A.) American reports stated that the Regent had been promised 
a corridor to the sea at Susak and the transfer to Hungary of the 
Yugoslav fleet and merchant ships as the reward for his attack on 
Yugoslavia. 

April 17.—The Government banned listening to foreign broadcasts, 
under threat of up to 10 years’ imprisonment. 


INDO-CHINA 

April 21.—Reports from Japanese sources stated that concentrations 
of troops were taking place, fresh troops landed at Saigon, a reorganiza- 
tion of the French Fleet in the Far East taking place with the addition 
of submarines from Europe, and that 20 American bombers had arrived. 
American and British companies at Saigon were reported to have 
refused to supply oil for Japanese vessels. T 


IRAQ 

April 19.—It was learned that a strong force of Imperial troops had 
landed at Basra, and that the Government had sent a high officer there 
to welcome the officer commanding and to collaborate with him in 
making all arrangements in connection with the opening up of lines of 
communication through the country. 

April 23,—The Director of Propaganda announced that, “the British 
Government having previously requested permission for the passage of 
some British forces: through Iraq, in accordance with the terms of the 
Treaty, the necessary arrangements have been made by both parties 
since June 21, 1940, to facilitate their movement. They arrived at 
Basra on April 17-18.... We may add that comments on this subject 
made by certain foreign broadcasting stations have no foundaticn. 
The Government are watchful to preserve the rights of the country and 
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its national sovereignty, and will not allow infringement of it in any 
form.” 


ITALY 

A 18.—Statement by the British Government regarding possible 
bombing of Rome. (See Great Britain.) 

Apri 19.—The Giornale d'Italia declared that “Churchill is attempt- 
ing a bluff, trying to prevent the Axis Powers from bombing Athens if 
such a course should become necessary for military reasons. He wants 
to create an alibi immediately by throwing on Italy the responsibility 
for a British attack on the Vatan City. His lying assertions are a 
sample of the imagination of this low slander. . .” 

e News Agency published a message stated to come from Madrid 
saying that public opmion and the Spanish press were “very indignant 
at the British statement envisaging the possibility of the bombing of 
Rome, which has no military objectives”. 

Apri] 20.—The Rome radio, in birthday greetings to Hitler said, 
“Hitler is no doubt one of the greatest men in history. But fate decided 
that he should only reveal himself after Mussolini had been acknow- 
ledged everywhere as the greatest statesman in the world”. 

April 21.—The Rome radio, referring to reports that the British 
forces were leaving Greece, said “no doubt can be entertained by the 


Greek people of the fate of Greece after the last British soldier has left. « 


A general blockade will be declared against Greece. The Greeks will be 
left to starve after having been used by their British masters”. 

Aprs 23.—Mussolini issued an Order of the Day, after the signing of 
the armistice with the Greek Army, stating (according to German re- 
ports) that “the victory crowns your bloody sacrifices, which were 

ially great for the land forces, and surrounds your flag with new 

ory.... The Italian people thinks with deepest emotion of its sons 

who have fallen in Albania, and expresses its unquenchable gratitude 
to you who have avenged them”. 

April 25.—A decree was issued ordering all workers in the metal 
industries to work 12 hours a day for 6 days a week. 

April 26.—Mussolini telegraphed to the Commander of the Forces 
in Albania saying that “in this hour of ee I recognize that for 
4 months you have been worthily preparing e conditions n 
for the achievement of victory. These conditions demanded that you 


should break, as you have done, all attempts by the enemy to launch - 


a counter-offensive, and that you should inspire everyone with the 
material and moral inspiration for the great effort...” 

April 27—The Rome radio accused Switzerland of a pro-British 
attitude and said that from 1936 till the present time she had been 
hostile to the idea of anew order in Europe. 


JAPAN 

Aprd 15.—The Cabinet approved the Pact with Russia. The Ministers 
for War and of the Navy issued statements that the Forces were pre- 
paring day and night for a possible emergency and would not fail the 
nation, and the Fmance Mmister, in the press, urged the nation to 
reduce its standard of living and increase savings. 

The Koksemin stated that ‘because of the mad efforts of Britain and 
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the United States the question of Japan’s southward advance is tending 
to reach a stage when a settlement by peaceful means will become 
impossible, much against Japan’s desire’. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser (the Foreign Office organ) said “Japan 
can now undertake either a defensive war, or offensive-defensive war 
(m which she would have to fight at the outset at a perilous disadvan- 
tage) confident that the Pact with the U.S.S.R. assures her rear and 
right flank against any military or naval action... .” 

April 18.—The Te spokesman stated that any American 
plan to convoy cargo ships across the South Seas would be “an unwise 
policy, and America should be very cautious about carrying it through” 
He added that, primarily, it was a question for Germany, not for Japan. 

The Japan Times and Advertiser Said that Japan would not view with 
approval the presence of any American ips at SDE. Any 
movement by the American Navy in that direction would be con- 
sidered in the light of open hostility, it had been said, and “that point 
being clear, any American proposal to convoy ships through the Red 
Sea will have considerable repercussions où the Far Eastern situation”. 

Apri 20.—Mr. Matsuoka’s statement at Manchuli. (See Manchukuo. ) 

April 21.—The Japan Times and Advertiser published a warning to 
America against attempting to break the blockade in China with ship- 
ments of war supplies to Chungking. 

. April 22.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived in Tokyo, and told the press that 
he would continue his foreign policy, under the double motto of peace 
in the Pacific and construction of a new order in East Asia, adding that 

“Japan's foreign policy is peaceful and in conformity with the spirit 
of Hakko Ichiu which i inspires it and the aim of which is universal peace 
and good neighbourlmess”’. 

This policy would continue on the “immutable base” of the Tripartite 
Pact and the Pact with Russia. He declared that the latter reinforced 
the Tripartite Pact, as was proved by the fact the Germany and Italy 
heartily welcomed it. He also told the press that the pact with Russia 
was entirely above board, and there were no secret understandings. 

In a broadcast he said, “Japan earnestly wishes to contribute to the 
welfare of mankind and the preservation of world peace. But if there 
are people or countries who purposely close their eyes to the real inten- 
dions of Japan, it is impossible to talk with them, after all”. 

April 24.—The Pact with Russia was ratified by the ae Council. 

April 25.—A German economic mission headed by Dr. Wohltat 
arrived in Tokyo. 

Mr. Matsuoka, speaking in Tokyo, said, “if possible I would like to 
institute German-like control of our national life from to-morrow”. 

April 28.—Mr. Matsuoka addressed a mass meeting organized by the 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association and called on the people to awake 
to the world situation and to put their house in order br the crisis in 
world affairs. He described conditions in Germany, Italy, and Russia 
in glowing colours, and emphasized that Germany’s strength lay in the 
perfect control she had established at home. Hitler and Mussolini were 
working in perfect cooperation to create a millennium on earth, and would 
not be Tied fromit by the machinations of Britain or any other Power. 
Their people were, from top to bottom, effecting domestic control 
spontaneously; the workers were well treated, well paid, and led 
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bright and happy lives. “Seeing such complete control”, he declared, 
“I could not but feel that Germany is certain to win the war”. 

In Russia he found ‘‘marvellous progress”, but he had not retiimed 
home as a Communist; in fact, he had told Stalin and Molotoff that 
“Your Communism won't succeed. I am opposed to it”. In Japan, he 
concluded, conditions were far from being satisfactory. They must be 
consolidated, and that could be done ance they made up their minds to 
give and live for his Majesty the Emperor. 


MANCHUKUO \ : 

April 20.—Mr. Matsuoka arrived at Manchuli from Moscow, and said 
that the conclusion of the pact with the Soviet Union was “beyond 
Japan’s fondest expectations’. It was completed in 10 minutes; the 
opportunity for discussing it came ‘‘unexpectedly” on his return to 

oscow, when he thanked Stalm and Molotoff for his “unexpected 
warm welcome” there on his way to Berlin. 

The Pact profited Japan and Manchukuo, and foreign comment sug- 
gesting that only Russia would gain by it was “childish”. He added that 
his heart to heart talks with Hitler and Mussolini more than repaid his 
trip to Europe; they had “blown new life into the Tripartite Pact”. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Agri 21.—Figures available of the Treasury account for 1940 showed 
that since the German occupation the State debt had increased by 
nearly £20 million a month. Expenditure for 1941 was estimated at 
£375 million, of which £175 million was absorbed by the maintenance 
of the army of occupation and other occupation costs. 

The Treasury had to finance the excess of exports to Germany over 
imports from there (estimated at £150 million a year) and to advance 
the cost of marfufacturing German raw materials into finished products 
in Dutch factories. 
NEW ZEALAND 

April 24.—The Prime Minister told Parliament that the Government 
had been fully consulted about the dispatch of troops to Greece, and 
they fully accepted their share of responsibility for the decision. The 
Government had concurred in the unanimous view of the British» 
Ministers and of the Chiefs of Staff, and the Leader of the Opposition 
had ap tai troops had made a magnificent fight against 
un odds. 


NORWAY 

April 23.—The conclusion of a trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
was announced in Oslo, under which Norway would receive corn cake, 
meal, fuel oil, and cotton, and supply industrial products. 

Apri 24.—Numerous arrests were reported from northern Norway, 
especially in the Narvik area, and some of those arrested were believed 
to be detained as hostages against further raids. 


PALESTINE 
Apri 17.—The Emir Abdul Iah, Regent of Iraq, arrived in Jeru- 
salem. 





N 
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PARAGUAY 


Apri 18.—The Ministry of the Interior announced that the Govern- 
ment had completely suppressed a revolt. The leaders were reported to 
be supporters of the exiled former President, Col. Franco, who was in 
Montevideo. 

The Cabinet of Sefior Morinigo, the provisional President, resigned. 


POLAND 


Apri 15.—It was learnt that the Germans were constructing new 
fortifications on the frontier and a series of underground aerodromes 
running south of Warsaw towards Radom. Large numbers of troops 
were also believed to have arrived from France and the Low Countries 
and stationed in villages previously evacuated. In the Radom district 
43 villages had been ordered to be ready by May Ist to take German 
troops. 

Todt arrived at Ostrolenka to inspect the fortifications from there to 
Przemysl. 

Apru 17.—General Sikorski in New York. (See U.S.A.) It was learnt 
that recently 74 tons of bacon, meat, ete, relief rations for the very 
poor in Warsaw, had been confiscated from the City Relief Committee 
by the Germans, who also took all the stocks of herrings and other foods 
intended for digtribution among Polish children. 


PORTUGAL 


ae 28.—The Prime Minister was presented with an address of 
loyalty from the people as an expression of their confidence in his 
leadership. Ina he said that in these difficult times no one knew 
what share of suffering was reserved for himself, in the tragedy of 
Europe, but it did not seem to him reasonable that they should be pre- 
occupied solely with thoughts of war; on the contrary, they ought to 
interest themselves in the problems of peace. 


RUMANIA 
Apri 15.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the Iron Guard 
had again become active and were preparing to get rid of General 
“Antonescu. 
Rationing for various foods came into force, and Russian reports 
stated that meat, flour, milk, cheese, and eggs were very scarce. 
Apri 17.—Delegates of the minority in the Yugoslav Banat were re- 
rted (by the Italian News Agency) to have arrived in Bucarest to ask 
or protection and for the annexation of the Banat by Rumania. 
pri 21.—Reports from-Turkish sources stated that the Germans 
were demanding complete control of the railway, postal, and telegraphic 
services, and the virtual demobilization of the Army. They threatened 
to re-establish Iron Guard rule, having kept several of the leaders in 
reserve as centres of o ition to General Antonescu. Horia Sima was 
reported to be in Berlin. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Afri 26.—General Smuts broadcast a message pointing out that 
the war would not be settled in the Balkans, and that pethaps Germany 
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had only turned to that theatre to hide her discomfiture in 

to carry out her promise of an early invasion of England. “If Hitler 
fails in his attack on the fortress of Britain itself’, he said, “ht will 
have lost the war... he has so far failed to face this real issue. When 
he does face up to that issue, he will be up against his real fate, and if 
he funks it he is equally lost”. 

That Great Britain went to the help of Greece was to her lasting 
credit. She had been investing in friendships, as Germany had been 
investing in hatreds, and Britam had thus been building up the moral 
capital with which the real new order would be floated after the peace. 
As bad so often happened before Germany was thus winning victories 
and losing the war. 

If Britain kept her lifelines open—the Atlantic, the Cape route, 
and, to a lesser degree, the Mediterranean, she would have broken 
Hitler. If Britain and her sea~power survived the attack Hitler was 
lost, and not even the prospect of a stalemate was left him. 

The African campaigns meant the virtual elimination of Mussolini, 
who was now a liability to his partner. That was how Austria went, 
in 1918—and Germany followed in due course. Hitler had lost his 
only Ally and gained new victims. ‘We, on the contrary, have gained 
a new Ally; of.all the most powerful and most worth having in the 
world. I have long thought that victory can be clear and assured 
only through America’s full participation, not only for the sake of 
victory, but for the sake of the peace to follow. ..« I could not 
see a real fruitful peace without America right in it—I could not see 
America participating in the peace unless she had been through the 
crucible of the war with us”. 

It was Hitler who had been the missioner who converted America. 
The. war had been a revelation of Hitler and his new Nazi order. 
Since September 1939, “his will for world domination has been 
written in blood over many free lands... his principles and practice 
are thus shown to be a menace to the very foundations of our free 
ethical civilization of the West. Hitler himself has supplied the proof 
for his own conviction. He has at last convinced.America. And so, 
in spite of herself, America is girding her loins for the struggle. In due 


course she will be doing much more... . 


SPAIN 


Apri 17.—It was stated in Madrid that since Feb. 1 16 vessels had 
brought 66,750 tons of British wheat and other cereals to the country, 
and that a further 30,000 tons were on the way, under the trade agree- 
ment with Britain for the supply of 200,000 tons of cereals or more. 

Apri 19.—Attacks on Great Britain were published in the Falangist 
papers, some of which declared that Portugal must cut away from her 
a and jom in a Pan-Iberian policy in harmony with the new 
order, ` 

Afri 20.—It was officially announced that at a Cabinet meeting the 
previous evening Señor Suñer “made a statement on various aspects of 
the international situation in relation to important military and 
diplomatic happenings of the present moment”. 

Arriba stated that there sald only be one view on foreign policy, and 
those unwilling-to share it were “traitors and cowards”. A.B.C. and Ya 
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both accused America of responsibility for the fate of Yugoslavia be- 
cause her promises encouraged the Yugoslavs to fight. 

Aphl 24.—Reports reaching Lisbon stated that the Germans, at 
least 2,500 of whom were in Madrid, had organized a service of secret 
police, especially in the southern part of the country, where the 
aerodromes were believed to be in the control of German ground 
staffs, and where secret stores of food and petrol were reported to have 
been placed at strategic points by the Germans. 

April 25.—French reports stated that the Easter festival had at- 
tracted large numbers of German tourists to Spain and that they 
continued to arrive 


SYRIA 

April 23.—Reports from Free French sources stated that German 
agents had recently been arriving in the country from Iraq, and had 
got into touch with the Syrian Autonomist Party and the chiefs of 
tribes claiming independence. 

April 25.—Riots were reported, followed by many arrests, at Chouf, 
Central Lebanon, in connection with a demand for the inclusion of a 
Druse in the Cabinet. ` 

At Hama the police fired on the crowd and killed 4 demonstrators 
during attempts to release men who had been arrested for looting at 
Government-controlled flour-mills. 

April 26.—A general strike was declared at Hama and Aleppo. 


THAILAND 

Apri 25.—Reports reaching the Middle East stated that over 1,000 
Japanese had recently arrived in the country ostensibly for business 
reasons, and that they had gone to the Malayan frontier. They were 
continuing to arrive at the rate of about 1,000 a week. The state of the 
country was described as like that of a Balkan country in the pre- 


invasion stage. 


TURKEY . 

April 16.—Yoni Sabah said “the recrudescence of German machina- 
tions lately resembled the preliminary bombardment by the enemy of 
positions before an attack, and Turkey appears to be the next target”. 
It urged the Turks to beware, as the totalitarians’ latest intrigues were 
“attempting to rouse speculation on Turkey’s non-belligerent attitude, 
and to spread doubt and mistrust among her allies. . . Nazi endeavours 
to convince us that they foster no hostile aims towards Turkey are in 
vain. The Turks proclaim again unambiguously that they will never 
depart from: their pledges to the Allies”. 

April 17.—Von Papen left Angora for Berlin. 

April 18.—It was stated in Angora that the Soviet Government had 
clearly indicated to the Government their desire that Turkey should 
refuse concessions to Germany. 


U.S.A. 
April 15.—Lord Halifax, speaking to the English-speaking Union in 
New York, said there was nothing to be gained by underrating the grave 
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repercussions caused by the events of the last few days in the Balkans 
and North Africa. To support Greece and Yugoslavia Britain had weak- 
ened her forces in North Africa, but “while the present situatiorfis not 
free from anxiety, there is no reason to suppose it will not be held. A 
stream of reinforcements in men and material is steadily flowing into 
that theatre”. 

He described the present time as “the darkest days mankind has 
known”, but reiterated his complete confidence in the ultimate out- 
come and said, “the same spirit, the same thirst for freedom which 
created this United States, which created the British Commonwealth of 
Nations cannot, so long as it retains its true vitality, go down before so 
vile a thing as the Nazi system has shown itself to be”. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Hopkins Su isor of purchases 
by all countries in “the Te and Lend area”’, and abolished the liaison 
committee which had been coordinating foreign arms purchases with 
the American defence programme. 

The Secre of the Navy told the Naval Committee of the House 
of Re tattves that “I don’t like to be a scaremonger, but, from 
the information I have, I should say that we are now in the midst of a 
decisive period of the world war. -Step by step I see my country 
gradually being encircled and isolated, and if disaster comes to those 
who are now fighting I see this nation surrounded by nations who have 
made no secret of their dislike of our institutions and our ideals”. 
The Secretary for War told the Defence Committee of the Senate that 
they were facing a dangerous emergency which might be very prolonged 
ade “furthermore, our forces must be prepared for the possibilities 
of war in many varied terrains”. 

Apri 16.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington and saw 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

A Presidential proclamation declared the existence of a state of war 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia, “Hungary having without 
justification attacked Y via”. 

The Secre of the Navy told the press that damaged British 
ips brought to U.S. ports for repair were given priority over 
ing else 


Apri 17.—The President authorized his Secre ‘to say that a 
statement (made by an isolationist journalist) that U.S. naval vessels 
were escorting ships bound for dand co-operating with British 
convoys was “a te lie’. The Government were maintaini 
the neutrality patrol, and what the patrol vessels found they 

in uncoded messages open to anyone. 

General Sikorski addressed a large meeting in New York attended by 
American Poles to whom he said that “our undaunted people and our 
army still firmly fighting know that your hearts are with them, but 
they are expectmg more. They expect that you will act... .” 

. Mr. Knudsen told the Senate Defence Investigation Committee 
that the Office of Production Management expected an output of 
33,000 war aircraft by the end of the year, of which 14,000 woul go to 
Britain. The Secretary for the Navy said that the Navy was “almost 
daily” issuing material to Britain fram stocks in hand. i 

The’ Secretary of the Treasury stated that the Government were 
asking for $3,500 million of new taxes in 1941-42. 


e 
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April 18.—It was announced in Washington that the Administra- 


. tion had authorized specific shipments of war material to China. 


April 20.—President Roosevelt received Mr. Mackenzie King, and 
a joint statement was afterwards issued saying that they considered 
the promptest and most effective utilization of North America’s 
productive facilities both to aid Britam and other democracies and to 
assist the defence of the Western Hemisphere. Production programmes 
in both countries would be co-ordinated with a view to enabling 
each to supply the other with the defence article it was best able to 
produce and, above all, quickly. 

April 21.—President Roosevelt, as President of the Red Cross, 
appealed for 1,000 young doctors to volunteer to serve with the 
R.A.M.C. and the Civilian ency Medical Service. 

April 22.—President R t told the press that “the current 
war can only be won by keeping the main defence of the existmg 
system of democracy going—and that defence is England”. The war 
would not be won by one sea fight or one retreat in Greece, or even in 
the whole Mediterranean. He was confident that the defence of 
England could be kept going, and there would be no lessening of 
shipments of war materials to her. 

April 23.—Col. Knox announced that 20 small torpedo-carrying 
craft were being made over to Great Britain. 

April 24.—The Secretary of the Treasury told the House of Repre- 
sentatives Ways and Means Committee that they were faced with a ' 
greater challenge than any in the history of the Republic, and it called 
for a much greater than that yet made. “American people’, 
he said, “are pre to make such a response and to make it 

y.” 

He asked for $3,500 million in new or increased taxes, explaining 
that defence expenditure in 1941-42 would amount to $12,000 million. 

The War Department were understood to have drafted a programme 
for reconstructing and expanding defence factories at a cost of $1,500 
million, with a view to producing arms and equipment for an army of 
2 million, and the basic items for a force of 4 million, as well as long- 
range bombers for Britain. 

Mr. Hull, in a broadcast, said that ways must be found to ensure that 
aid for Britain reaches its destination in the shortest time and at 
maximum capacity. He called on “130 million Americans to rise in our 
might and p as one man in the herculean task of equipping this 
nation to the fullest for its defence”. It made a difference who won—‘‘the 
difference of whether we stand with our backs to the wall with the 
other four continents against us and the high seas lost, alone defending 
the last free territories on earth, or whether we keep our place in an 
orderly world’. 

They were desperately serious days, involving all peoples and all 
nations. It was’ war of assault by would-be conquerors employing 
every method of barbarism, and proposing to take unto themselves 
every part and every conquered nation, territory, sovereignty, and 
possessions of every such nation. If experience showed anything, it 
showed that no nation anywhere had the slightest reason to feel that 
it would be exempted from attack 

The times were pressing, but he had absolute faith in the ultimate 


E 
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triumph of freedom and justice. He warned them against being dis- 
couraged by news temporarily unfavourable. The United States owed 
its place in history to the fact that the people became more resolute as 
oa ae difficulty increased. Individuals and groups had no net 
to think and act primarily in terms of their personal interest. e 
defeat of the British and the delivery of the high seas to the invader 
would create a colossal danger to their national defence. The breadth 
of the sea might give them a little time; it did not give them safety. 
Peace with the Axis Powers would be nothing more than a trep, and 
as to the possibility that aid to Britain might irritate “some aggressors 
into attacking us”, no nation would attack them because it was their 
policy to defend themselves or let them alone because they attempted 
to placate it. Attacks were made whenever they looked and served 
the congueror’s purposes. When the fighting was over was no 
relief. Homes were plundered, families separated, food was denied, 
and semi-slavery introduced. ed resource of organized fiendishness 
was set to work to subjugate cow the individual and use the 
country as a springboard for new aggressions. Every new conquest 
made available to the ageressor greater resources for use against the 


ining free peoples. 
Disposmg of the ent that because the Germans could not 
successfully, cross the el they could not cross the Atlantic, he 


said it was not water that barred the way in the Channel: it was the 
resolute determination of British sea power and arms. It was because 
the British had maintained control of the Channel. Were the control 
of the seas by the resisting nations to be lost the Atlantic would no 
longer be an obstacle. 

As to suggestions that peace should be made now he said one 
obstinate fact stood in the way. ‘Ona of the contending groups not 
only does not wish peace, as we understand peace, but literally does 
not believe in peace. That group uses the word, it is true, as it was 
used by the aggressor at the time of the Munich Agreement in 1938. 
Peace to that group is merely a convenient cloak for continuing un- 
declared undercover war... ind the deceptive RRT AN the 
word ‘peace’ the rulers of that group accumulate vast striking forces. 
They infiltrate shock troops disguised as peaceful travellers and business 
men; they set up organizations or spying and sabotage and propaganda; 
they endeavour to sow hatred and discord; they use every tool of 
economic attack of bribery and corruption and local disturbance tu 
weaken the countries with whom they are ‘at peace’ until military 
movement can easily complete the task of subjugation.” There could 
be no temporizing with lawlessness, he concluded, or with disregard 
for the elemental rights of nations and peoples. 

Col. Knox, in a broadcast speech, said thet “Hitler cannot allow our 
war supplies and food to reach England. He will be defeated if they do. 
We cannot allow our goods to be sunk in the Atlantic—we shall be 
beaten if they do. We must make good our ise to give aid to 
Britain. We must see the job through. All this is needed for our 
own safety and future security. This is our fight.” 

The American people, he said, had recognized what a totalitarian 
victory would mean and had overwhelmingly endorsed every step 
along the progress they had made to their present posture, and ‘‘pro- 
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claiming, as we do, our faith in the ultimate victory of good over evil... 
we can no longer occupy the immoral and craven position of asking 
others to make all the sacrifices for this victory, which we recognize 
is so essential to us”. 

He then referred to ‘‘an America gradually becoming encircled by 
military Powers whose ideals, institutions, and methods are all ir- 
reconcilably antagonistic to ours. These same Powers have also openly 
ene Hoare proclaimed themselves our enemies, and have joined 
th ves together in a pact which they do not hesitate to say is 
aimed at us alone”. He also said, “Whenever in the judgment of the 
Axis Powers it better suits their purpose to begin hostilities the hostili- 
ties will begin and nothing we can do save prostrating ourselves in 
abject surrender will change this.’ There is no retracing our steps... 
If we attempt to back down now England will go down in catastrophic 
defeat and we should face a world-wide victorious Germany and her 
Allies whom we should have to fight alone’. 

The latest link in the chain of encirclement was the Russo-Japanese 
agreement; the end of this deal left Russia quite as likely an object of 
attack by Hitler as she was before it was made, and left Japan free of 
any Russian interference in the Far East. In military terms the 
agreement made Japan more secure as she pursued her dream of 
domination of all East Asia and left Russia no stronger in the event of 
Hitler trying to seize the Ukraine. 

German strategy was becoming clearer daily, and ‘German aspira- 
tions for world dominion can no longer be mistaken. The jaws of the 
Nazi trap are closing How long shall we remain bemused and 
stupified while the Axis Powers press their plans for our isolation and 
ultimate defeat?” . 

April 25.—Asked about the speeches by Mr. Hull and Col. Knox, 
President Roosevelt told the press that “they spoke for themselves 
very clearly and for the great majority of the American people”, and 
for himself, he added when asked. He then explained how the patrol 
system was established at the outbreak of the war and how, as the 
invasion of one country after another took place, the patrol had been 
from time to time extended—and would be extended—‘‘as far into the 
waters of the Seven Seas as may be necessary for the defence of the 

. American hemisphere’. This, however, was patrol and not convoy. 

He called attention to the increase of American responsibility with 
the acquirement of new bases from Britain, and also to the obligation 
under the Monroe Doctrine to defend Canada. Asked about the waters 
between Newfoundland and Greenland he said he “would not be at all 
surprised if Greenland were not in part occupied by the Axis at 
present”. He added that the United States was emphatically “doing 
something about it”. 

The President told a delegation from the Greek-American “‘Ahepa”’ 
that aid would continue to be given to Greece whatever the “temporary 
outcome” of the war there. He believed the Greeks would ultimately 
be victorious, their heroic struggle against Germany, after they had so 
signally defeated the Italian attack, had starred the heart and aroused 
the sympathy of the whole American people 

Lord Pala. speaking at Atlanta, said that, quite apart from a 
natural impulse in helping the Greeks, there were sound military 
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reasons for their intervention. They knew Hitler was anxious not to 
fight in the Balkans, in order not to break the smooth flow of supplies 
from there. They had made him pay dearly for what he had got and 
exacted losses, human and material on a scale which would not be 
without effect when known in Germany. 

He denied that the American policy of “all aid short of war” was 
contrary to international law. Any neutral country was entirely justi- 
fied to-day, having regard to the rights and wrongs involved, in giving 
what assistance it could to the victims of aggression. America was 
doing this, he believed, not only because she was defending the interests . 
of the country against a Germany now openly out for world domination, 
but because she realized that the future of humanity would be black 
indeed unless the Nazi system could be mastered and destroyed. 

In a reference to Hitler’s “amazing run of victories” he pointed out 
that there was no joy in the hearts of the German people, who were 
“profoundly concerned to see the end”. This was because they knew 
Hitler had not yet won the only victory that could be decisive. ““With- 
out final victory against the British Commonwealth all else avails him 
nothing. That is why he is straining every nerve to cut the jugular 
vein of British resistance, represented by merchant shipping”. 

The House of Representatives Merchant Marine Committee approved 
a request by Mr. Roosevelt for authority to requisition for whatever 
use he desired foreign cargo ships tied up in U.S. ports. 

Mr. Willkie told the press at Pittsburg that it was no use their 
speeding up production if the supplies for Europe were to rest on the 
bottom of the ocean. “It is time,” he said, “for the Administration to 
give us the facts, and then to lead instead of following public opinion. 
It is necessary to protect those shipments ”’ 

April 96.—Representatives of 21 American Republics, meeting in 
Washington, recommended to their Governments the seizure of over 
160 foreign ships lying idle in ports of the Western Hemisphere. 

Two agreements were signed in Washington. One, between the 
Government and the Chinese Government, provided for the establish- 
ment by China of a U.S. dollar and Chinese yuan stabilisation fund and 
for the purchase by the United States of yuan to an amount of $50 
million; the second, between the British Government and China settled 
the technical measures to carry into effect the British guarantee of the. 
fund of £5 million set up under the China Currency Stabilisation Act, 
1939, and the British offer of a credit of a further {5 million. 

A Stabilisation Board was to be set u by the Chinese Government, 
with 3 Chinese, one American, and one British member, 

April 28.—It was Hae in New York that arrangements had been 
completed with the Mexican Government for converting Tampico and 
Mazatlan into naval bases to be used by both countries. 

General Sikorski announced, in Buffalo, that a Polish army training 
centre would soon be established in Canada, near the U.S. frontier. 

President Roosevelt issued an order “freezing” Greek cash and 
credits in the United States. (They were estimated at $45 million.) 

The,State Department received a visit from the Australian Minister 
who conveyed to it (as he afterwards told the press) a contemptuous 
rejection of the German suggestions of dissension in Australia. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Apri 19.—Pravda, dealing with the Pact with Jepan, said there was . 
not £ grain of truth in statements that it was directed against Germany, 
or, alternatively, signed under German pressure. Certain British and 
American circles apparently counted on a growth of tension between 
the U.S.S.R. and y and between the U.S.S.R. and Japan, 
which would explain the crop of British and American inventions 
alleging that relations between tħe Soviet and Germany were grave. 
Actually, the Soviet Union was as true as ever to its policy which was 
conclusively and unswervingly directed to maintaining pease and 


avoiding an extension of the war. 
It added that “in November 1940 it was suggested that the Soviet 
Union should join the Three-Power Pact. ... The Soviet Government 
did not at that time think it was possible to accept the proposals” 
Apri 20.—It was learnt that the Governmėnt had banned the 
entry of foreigners into Soviet territory by way of Manchuria from 
April 17 to May 3, and had revoked all visas for that period. Reports 
from Japanese sources attributed the action to troop movements from 
the Far to the west or south-west. 
Reports were current that the Government were demanding the 
right to occupy the Azerbaijan and Azanderin provinces of Iran and 
an outlet to the Persian Gulf. 


VATICAN CITY 


Apr 16.—The radio service broadcast a statement pointing 
out that since 1933 the Church in Germany had lost all its schools, 
ecclesiastical organizations, and papers, except for a few weeklies 
which were not able to answer the Nazi attacks on the Catholic religion. 
Anti-Christian and anti-clerical propaganda was being put out such as 
Germany had never heard before. 

Everything was being done to eliminate Catholic teachers from 
the Nazi system, and under a decree just issued everyone wishing to 
enter holy orders had to join a labour camp first, from which they could 
not get away without permission. More than half the theological 
students were mobilized. 

April 20.—A broadcast in French pointed out that statements in 

*Germany that the Church was receiving large subsidies from the State 

were “subtle Nazi propaganda” and that in reality two-thirds of this 
money came from “the punitive taxation of Catholics”. It continued, 
“Congregations are dissolved, and priests kept in concentration camps, 
where they are dying from misery and exhaustion. Small children 
are handed over to the philosophy and pagan education of Rosenberg, 
whose followers preach that divinity is race and blood, and officials 
and dignitaries are watched to discover whether they take part in 
religious life”. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Apri 15.—A Government statement issued in Serajevo declared 


that the Army was “not seriously dented, and has fought its way out 
of the steel ring, and once again will astonish the world, as it did in 
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the Great War”. It went on, “Germany offered us not only Salonika, 
but also the whole of Bulgaria, as the price of our treason against the 
m dence of the Balkan States . . . we erred attack ratherethan 
the burial of Balkan independence. We did not want war, and nobody 


im Y avia had any ions about the eventual outcome of a war 
with y. onr ge ta is by resistance to lighten the position of 
our Greek and Briti jeg” . 


Severance of relations by the Bulgarian Government. (See Bulgaria.) 
April 16.—News reaching abroad regarding the German measures 
in Croatia showed that parties had already been abolished, and that 
Pavelitch’s Ustasi monopolized politics and offices. In a tion 
to the Croat e Pavelitch declared that the State was “ autonomous 
and not part of another State”. Real estate was declared to be the 
property of the nation and the soil belonged to the peasant. Natural 
th could not be the object of private trade, it stated. 

April 17.—Reports reaching abroad. of the raids on Belgrade 
estimated the number of fatal casualties at 12,000. Most of the main 
buildings were destroyed, a lack of water preventing efficient fire 
fighting, and food and fuel soon became exhausted. 

General Simovitch in Athens. (Ses Greece.) 

April 18.—Semi-official statement in Berlin regarding the future of 
Yugoslavia. (Ses Germany.) 

ugoslavia under the British blockade. (Ses Great Britain.) 

April 19.—General Simovitch issued a statement declaring that the 
fight imposed on them was too unequal, but sco ee i 
the fight . . . had no illusions concerning the result... . They 
knew that any fight must be accepted when it was a question of 
defending liberty and independence. . . . Considering the resolution 
of our people and the fighting berg a ela tale rag 
that the fight would be long. But the degree of the Army’s technical 

tion had been much inferior to that of its powerful enemy. 

ə attack surprised us before mobilization had completely 


Offer of Yugoslav shipping in American ports to aid the Allies. 
(See U.S.A.) 

April 21:—It was learnt that King Peter had addressed a Proclama- 
tion to his people on the day of his saying that, though 
obliged to aban their national soil, he did not mean to abandon the 

. Following the example of his great ancestors, he would 
until his very last breath ho high the banner of Yugoslavia. He 
added that he and the Government had left so that it should not be 
said that the lawful representatives of the people had capitulated. 
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April 23.—Mr, Eden’s statement regarding the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment and the latter’s promise to Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

April 25.—It was learnt that Yugoslav troops had reached the 
Middle East to join the Allied Forces It was also announced that the 
Government were established there. 

April 28.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Belgrade 
was being pillaged systematically and that the Germans were forcing 
everyone between 16 and 60 to clear debris and collect the dead and 
wounded. A curfew was in force at 7 p.m. The Germans were also 
reported to have thrown open the prisons and encouraged convicts 
to pillage, photographing them in the act, m order to throw 
responsibility on the Sorbs 
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UNITED STATES ATLANTIC DEFENCE 


1. BASES LEASED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TO THE UNITED 
STATES 

The defence of the approaches to the Panama Canal in the Caribbean 
Sea has always been a main preoccupation of American defence. 
This was the reason for the purchase of the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark in 1916; it was the main cause of United States interventions 
in the Caribbean area, which only came to an end after the adoption 
of the Good Neighbour Policy envisaged by President Hoover and 
elevated to a major factor in American policy by President Roosevelt. 
Puerto Rico, ceded by Spain in 1898, has been retained as American 
territory; it provides a good harbour on the island of Culebra, and the 
whole area has been strongly fortified. When American intervention 
in Cuba ceased in 1934 the United States retained the excellent harbour 
of Guantánamo, on the south-east of the island, which has become an 
important naval station. Thus, of the passages through the screen of 
the West Indian islands, the Florida Channel is guarded by Key West, 
the Windward ee by Guantánamo, while two passages farther 
east can be defended from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. A 
stronghold inside the screen of the outer chain of islands is now provided 
by the use of British facilities and the development of an American base 
in Jamaica. The passages through the d and Windward 
Islands had no American defences until the recent lease of bases from 
Great Britam at Trinidad, St. Lucia, and Antigua provided footholds 
which are in process of development. 

The defence of the west coast of the mainland of the United States 
is assisted by outlying stations in the Pacific, notably by the big naval 
base at Pearl Harbour in Hawaii, supported by a chain of minor fuelling 
and landing stations stretching across to the Philippines.t Under 
modern conditions outlying points d'appui for air and naval purposes 
are necessary. No such facilities for outlying defence were available 
in the Atlantic. In fact, by a tacit understanding, the defence of the 
Atlantic approaches to the United States had been safe in the hands 
of the Royal Navy, but as soon-as it became evident that the United 
States must bear her full share in the defence of this ocean also it 
became essential to secure the use of bases and landing grounds. 

1 See articles in the Bullsiin of Oct 5, 1940, and a lst of bases, with map, in 
the 1ssue of March 22, 1941 ; 
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This has been met by a system of close co-operation with Canadian 
defence to ensure freedgm from attack from the north, and by the 
lease of bases in Newfoundland and Bermuda. The preoccupation 
with long- defence in the Atlantic also explains the iety 
shown by the United States with regard to the position of Greenland 
and Iceland and the declaration that Greenland lies within the scope of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The idea of reinforcing American seeurity by obtaining outposts 
-in the Atlantic and the Caribbean areas and by preventing Axis 
infiltration into American ions of countries occupied by 
Germany emerged early in the summer of 1940. On June 6, 1940, 
Senator Lodge pro an alteration in the Neutrality Law to permit 
American vessels to enter all Canadian ports and Greenland. On 
July 11 members of the House of Representatives Military Committee 
Tecommended the acquisition of naval and air bases in Nova Scotia 
and Bermuda, At Havana in July a series of resolutions were accepted 
by the meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American Republics to 
prevent the transfer,of any areas in the Western Hemisphere from one 
non-American Power to another. Early in August General Pershing 
urged that at least 50 over-age destro should be made available 
for Great Britain. On Aug. 16 President Roosevelt told his press 
conference that negotiations were proceeding with Great Britain for the 
acquisition of naval and air bases for the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere, and especially of the Panama Canal. He took care to 
divorce the two questions of the release of destro and the acquisi- 
tion of bases. ‘We are not ee See: he said, in speaking 
of negotiations with Great Britain. ‘ I am trying to do is to securé 
American bases.”’* A few days later, on Aug. 18, it was announced 
that as a result of conversations between the President and the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, a Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence for the two Great North American countries would begin to 
study questions of defence by sea, land, and air, including material and 

mnel. Within three days there followed a statement by Mr. 
urchill (Aug. 20) that the British Government have decided, 
“without being asked or offered any inducement”, to inform the United 
States of their willingness to put defence facilities at their disposal. 
“We are ready”, he said, “to allow the United States to lease on a 
99-year lease bases and facilities in the West Indies and, with the 
assent of Canada, in Newfoundland.” Agreement was reached on 
Sept. 3 and was registered in an exchange of letters between 
Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, and Mr. Cordell Hull. 

After these statements the stage was set for the detailed negotiations 
which led in due course to the formal Agreement of March 27, 1941, for 
the lease of British bases in the Western Hemisphere. There was no 
precedent for a transaction of this kind on this scale except after a 
military victory by one of the Parties. Under ordinary circumstances 

1 For an account of agreements on defence among American Republics see the 
Bulletin of April 5, 1941. 


a In his HIEN to annonnting fie leases, on t. 3, 1940, however, 
the President : “The t to bases in Newfoundland Bermuda are gifts— 
generonaly givañ and received. The other bases mentioned have been 


for 50 of our over-age destroyers.” 
White Paper. Cmd. 6224, 1940. 
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the practical difficulties would be very great in arranging conditions 
under which considerable American forces could be accommodated 
on British islands, but the urgency of the Battle of the Atlantic con- 
vinced local populations that the transfer was in their own interests. 
To Mr. Emerson of the Newfoundland Commission of Government, 
who had expressed some apprehension on the part of Newfoundlanders, 
Mr. Churchill wrote urging the wide issues hanging on the Agreement. 
“Without it’, he said, “it is impossible to say what would be the effect 
upon the prosecution of the war and the whole future of the world. 
It is with these considerations in mind that we ask her [Newfoundland] 
to accept this agreement.” 

In the detailed negotiations in London Colonial Governors and in 
certain cases representatives of the islanders were present. They left 
after compensation for land and other local questions were settled. 
The exchange of letters of Sept. 3 was, in the opinion of the United 
States Attorney-General, an Executive Agreement effective with- 
out awaiting ratification. By Nov. 18 it was announced that, subject 
to further discussion in Trinidad, agreement had been reached on 
the sites to be leased. On Nov. 20 Colonel Knox announced 
that United States aircraft were already carrying out patrol work 
from Bermuda as well as from Newfoundland and Trinidad. American 
troops and workmen were Janded, and work begun without waiting 
for the formal signature of the Agreement, and on Feb. 13 first con- 
tracts aggregating 34 million dollars were awarded by the War and 
Navy De ents for construction purposes. 

The following notes on the new bases give some particulars from the 
American ; they are liable to modification, but they roughly 
represent the situation. 

Newfoundland. The island is the natural barrier defending the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the approach to the t water- 
way of the Great Lakes of equal importance to the United States and 
to Canada. The main areas leased are: 2,610 acres on the peninsula 
of Argentia, between Little Placentia Harbour and Placentia Bay 
(air base and army training ground); frontages on St. George’s Bay, 
east of the town of Stephenville, and on the north shore line of St. 
John’s harbour (naval base and aerodrome); and small plots on and near 
Quidi Vidi Lake and on the crest of White Hills (army defensive forces). 

Bermuda, lying about 760 miles from Halifax, and about 700 miles 
from New York, is a main pivot of defence of the eastern coast, apex 
of the cee Nova Scotia, Florida, and the east coast. Five parcels of 
land were leased mainly on St. David’s Island and Cooper's Island 
fronting on Castle Harbour. An aerodrome is to be constructed on 
Long Bird Island, and a seaplane base on Castle Harbour. The leases 
include many special restrictive and other conditions, including pre- 
cautions against the interruption of communications, and one for- 
bidding the use of motor vehicles outside the leased areas except in 
emergency. The aerodrome is to be at Long Bird Island, the seaplane 
and naval base and garrison area on St. David’s Island. 

Jamaica is the main British centre of defence in the Caribbean. 
The main leases are at Portland Bight (fleet anchorage) and Manatee 
Bay. The United States may also carry out works at the old naval 
station of Port Royal, any equipment provided to be for the joint use 
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of Great Britain and the United States. The leases also provide for 
the reciprocal use of airfields. 

St. Lucia (Windward Islands). Six plots of land are leased, including 

the west coast of the island. Gros Islet Bay provides a seaplane base. 

Antigua (Leeward Islands). The main lease is on Parham Sound. 

Trinidad (off the coast of Venezuela) is a key point for the defence 

of the N. Coast of Latin America. A from its position, the defence 
of Trinidad is important in itself use of its oilfields and oil 
refineries, its asphalt springs and its large transhipment trade. Four 
considerable areas in the west coast, fronting on the Gulf of Paria, are 
leased. The terms of the Trinidad Agreement are complicated. In 
addition to possession of the areas actually leased, the United States 
may exercise control, on demand, over an anchorage of about 12 sq. 
miles in the Gulf of Paria, to be called the United States Fleet Anchorage. 
She is also to have a year’s lease of certain wharfage and storage 
facilities at Port of Spain. 

British Guiana. Two areas are leased on the Demerara and Esse- 
uibo Rivers, both within 50 miles of Georgetown. One of these is 
or use as an air squadron patrol base, the other as a seaplane base. 

Bahamas. An arrangment is expected to be concluded for the 

lease of certain islands in the archipelago, which screens the approaches 
to the Caribbean north of Cuba and Haiti. 


f 2. Tae FAROE ĪSLANDS, ICELAND, AND GREENLAND 

Other critical points on the northern route between Europe and 
North America are the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and Greenland; in the . 
fate of Greenland in particular the United States has an interest, as 
the une y arene pee eee Hemisphere. It is true 
none of them except d lies on a main shipping route, and that 
only to Hudson’s Bay—they are too far north for that, but they are 
near enough to the summer route followed by transatlantic traffic 
to provide useful bases for submarine and aerial action. The importance 
of these countries in normal times lies in (1) the potential mineral 
wealth in unsurveyed and inadequately surveyed territory; (2) the 
development of meteorological science, as weather conditions in these 
arctic and northern regions have a preponderant influence on the 
weather of the northern hemisphere, and knowledge of these conditions 
is essential to the accurate forecasting which is more essential than 
ever in the interests of flying; (3) the fact that the northern air-routes 

vide shorter ‘hops’ between Europe and America than those 
er south; and (4) fishing and hunting rights. 

The Faroe Islands lie rather more 300 miles north-west of 
the northern coast of Scotland, and belong to Denmark, of which they 
are technically a county. Iceland lies close? to the Arctic circle, some 
700 miles from Scotland, and provides the best aerial approach to 
Canada via Greenland; it is an mdependent State united with Denmark 
by a personal bond of union, King Christian of Denmark being also 
sovereign of Iceland. Greenland, the great island divided by Baffin 
Bay from the islands of Northern Canada, is also Danish territory; 

1 As long ago as March, 1939, a German commission arrived in Reykjavik to 


ask for a commercial air base in the country together with exclusive aviation 
facilities, a demand which was refused. 
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Danish sovereignty over the whole area was acknowledged by the 
United States at the time of the sale of the Virgin Islands in the 
Caribbean to the United States in 1916, and was endorsed by a judg- 
ment*of the Permanent Court of International Justice on April 5, 1933. 
As the Germans are in occupation of Denmark and control its Govern- 
ment, the danger of German seizure of the Faroes and Iceland, and of 
strategic points in Greenland was obvious from the beginning. 

At the outbreak of war, Iceland affirmed neutrality, and after the 
German invasion of Denmark, the island Government declared tem- 
pay complete independence, and took over diplomatic representation 

ormerly conducted by Danish representatives; direct diplomatic 
relations were established between the United States and Iceland in 
en and in May formal diplomatic status was given to the Icelandic 

T ntative in London. On April 11 Mr. Churchill stated 
T 1 and had been made secure against Germany, but it was not 
found necessary to occupy the country, as had been temporarily done . 
in the case of the Faroe Islands. But on May 10, it was announced 
that a British force had landed in Iceland, explicit guarantees being 
provided that the occupation was temporary and solely designed to 
defend the island against a possible sudden German descent on it. 
Canadian troops took part in the occupation. The only defence the 
Icelanders had was a force of about 70 police, and there was a consider- 
able German element, larger than could be needed for commercial 
purposes, grouped under a German consul of orthodox Nazi views. 
The occupation aroused no objection from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Greenland lies well within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine,? and 
the official announcement in Berlin on March 25 of an “extension of 
operations around Great Britain to include the waters round Iceland 
and as far as the Greenland coast” might therefore be regarded as a 
direct threat to American fea From Cape Farewell, the most 
southerly point of Greenland, to St. John’s, Newfoundland, is about 
725 miles. Practical problems arose directly after the occupation of 
Denmark, as the Greenlanders are largely dependent on food supplies 
hitherto sent from Denmark. The Danish Government have preserved 
a monopoly of Greenland trade, in the interests of the Eskimo inhabi- 
tants, to prevent their exploitation by traders and others; it has been 
‘a model administration. eee were made, at the instance of 
the President, for the supply of necessities through an American 
Greenland Commission Aei in New York on April 25, immediate 
needs had been met by the American Red Cross and by consignments 
from Canada. 

The presence of United States coast-guard cutters in Greenland 
waters in May 1940 laden with supplies for the Greenlanders 
was taken to indicate that American protection would be forth- 
coming in case of need. It was reported on Nov. 2, 1940 that 
German personnel in a Norwegian ship had arrived with the object of 

five meteorological stations important for Atlantic ee 
but tee were foiled by a Norwegian patrol ship. On Jan. 7 Sai 


he position: in. Sreonland was dieetiiod- by tho T reeident ii A 
with the Mmister, who reported that both were agreed that sA 
belonged to the American Continent. 
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President Roosevelt denied reports that American troops had occupied 
Greenland and were establishing air and naval bases there, but on 
April 10 an agreement for the o of United States bases in Green- 
land was signed by Mr. Cordell Huli and the Danish Minister. The 
Agreement had been necessary because of the ight of German recon- 
naissance ’planes over the country. The Danish er’s action was 
disavowed by the German-controlled Government in Co 
The island remains Danish, but it comes under the protection of the 
United States for the war period. American facilities there will be of 
great help in Canadian defence, and they will in due course make more 
feasible the establishment of a northerly sea route better protected 
against submarine activities. Greenland is for the most a great 
‘ice-cap, and its sea-coast with a small and scatt population 
presents many prob : fjords of the west coast penetrate far inland, 
and are ice-free for a large part of the year. The country has important 
sa Sia of ae used in aluminium man 

or som: ental research has been carried on as to the 
possiblity and of the Greenland-Iceland flying route 

Canada and Europe, and, with the new developments in 

aviation, the greater and smaHer island are important stepping st ones 
across the Atlantic. ~ 


3. CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CO-OPERATION IN DEFENCE 

The acquisition of bases in the Atlantic from Great Britain and the 
preparations for establishing air bases in Greenland were only part of 
the measures taken for the defence of the United States against aggres- 
sion from Europe. Of at least equal, and probably greater importance, 
was the association of the problems of Enada and United States 
defence. As early as Aug. 1, 1940 the New York Herald Tribune was 
urging the negotiation of a treaty of mutual defence with Canada, 
which, it was suggested, would not mean involvement in the European 
War, as it would only come into effect if the Western Hi here were 
directly attacked. On Aug. 17 President Roosevelt ae Meee 
King met at Ogdensburg, on the United States side of the St. Lawrence 
River, and next day a joint statement was issued saying that a Per- 
manent Joint Board on Defence for the two countries would be set up 
to study sea, land, and air problems of defence, including material 
and personnel It was soon evident that the pooling of defence problems’ 
involved a high ae of economic DEN After a meeting of 
the Joint Board at Montreal it was announced on April 17 that strategic 
plans for the military, naval and air defence of both coasts of both 
countries had been completed. In a subsequent issue of the Bulletin 
it is hoped to deal with this and other aspects of the Canadian defence 
including the work of the Joint Board. 

M. B. 


THE FRENCH OCCUPATION COSTS 


IT was announced in Vichy on May 7 that negotiations were in pro- 
p with the German authorities for the reduction of the occupation 

Lar ra inate D SA E E francs per day. 
Data which have recently become available make it clear, however, 
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that this generosity is not likely to cost the occupying Power anything, 
since the costs as hitherto fixed have been far larger than could be 
transferred to Germany. 

In his speech at the annual meeting of the Bank of France on March 
27, 1941, the Governor, M. de Boisanger, stated that, up to Dec. 26, 
1940, advances provided by the Bank, plus payments made by the 
Treasury out of its own resources to the occupying authorities, amounted 
to 77,144 million francs. Of this sum, 12,000 million had been used to 
redeem Mark currency issued by the Germans in occupied France—the 
“Reichskreditkassenscheine”’. A further sum of 41,400 million francs 
out of the total still stood to the credit of the German Reichskredit- 
kasse, not having been drawn upon, and the amount drawn upon (in 
addition to that used to redeem the Mark currency), was therefore only 
about 24,000 million francs. In short, the Germans had transferred 
only 36,000 million francs, or less than 47 per cent of the sum put at 
their disposal. Nevertheless, the sums paid to them have continued to 
grow, the credits granted for this purpose by the Bank of France 
having been increased from 85,000 million to 100,000 million francs 
on March 20. 

The failure to transfer the whole of the enormous indemnity imposed 
is not in the least remarkable. The 36,000 million francs actually spent 
on goods and services in France in just over six months amount to 
a quarter or a fifth of the pre-war national income of the country, and 
to three times its total exports in the comparable period of a good 
pre-war year. It has always been clear that the sum charged was far 
in advance of any aia Bes costs actually incurred by German 
Army; the 400 million cs per day which France has been paying 
would be enough to keep about 6 million men in food, clothing, pay, 
quartering, transport, educational services, and non-technical stores— 
everything, in fact, except armaments—at the rates of expense current 
for such things in the British Army before the war. Since there have 
probably not been many more than 2 million German troops in occu- 
pied France at any time since the Armistice, and since many of the 
goods and services consumed by the Army of Occupation could not be 
provided by France in any case, it is clear that even the proportion 
of the occupation costs transferred must include the value of many 
goods exported to Germany in addition to those consumed by the 
‘Army of Occupation. i ~ 

It has been suggested, with great plausibility, by Pertinax and 
others, that part of the indemnity which it is not possible, or not 
convenient, to transfer to Germany or to German troops in the form 
of goods and services is being used to buy up shares in French enter- 
prises. It is clear that considerable buying is taking place: the German 
staple fibre and artificial silk cartel, for mstance, has secured 33 per 
cent of the capital of “France Rayonne’’, which controls 20 per cent 
of the French artificial silk firms. There is no positive indication that 
the capital has been bought out of indemnity funds, but the time is 
not favourable for the purchase of French ordinary shares out of private 
resources (French equity prices having risen immoderately from general 
fear of inflation), so that the use of otherwise untransferable ‘‘occupa- 
tion costs’’ for this purpose is not improbable. 

It is, at all events, sufficiently clear that the “occupation costs” are 
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far from bemg what their name implies. That the imposition of a pure 
indemnity far heavier than the reparations of twenty years ago should 
really be regarded by the Germans as calculated to win the good-will 
of France for a “New Order” in Europe is not very likely, nor is it 
probable that it will, in the long run, have any such effect. 

A. J.B. 


t 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH OF MAY 4 


HERR HITLER addressed the Reichstag on May 4 in a speech 
lasting 70 minutes. He repeated his ugual charges of British war 
guilt, and of the machinations of “Jewish Capitalism”. In a violent 
attack on Mr. Churchill, he said: 

“The appeal of this fool Churchill to the German people on May 1 to 
leave me can only be explained by a paralytical illness or —— (the rest 
of the sentence was drowned in applause). It was this state of mind 
from which emanated the determined will to bring about a war in the 
Balkans. This man has been running about throughout Europe for 

like a fool looking for something which d be set on fire. 
nfortunately, there were always bribed elements to be found prepared 
to open the doors to this incendiary.” 

As to arms, they must maintain the lead they now had, and 
German women must make an additional contribution to the national 
effort. The German soldier would be given still better weapons this 
year and next year. 

Germany had no territorial ambitions in the Balkans. But she had 
always endeavoured to develop the closest economic relations with 
South: Faster Europe, not only in the interests of Germany but of the 
countries themselves. Germany as an industrial State needed food and 
raw materials—the Balkans as an agricultural sphere required indus- 
trial products. There was therefore room for a fruitful exchange of 
economic relations, but if the English and Americans attempted to 
penetrate into the Balkans this must be characterized as and 
impudent arrogance. 

e maintained that Churchill had made the biggest strategic mistake 
in history by taking troops from North Africa after the defeat of the’ 
Italians 


Contrary to General Staff plans Germany had only used two Panzer 
divisions, one mountam division, and the Hitler bodyguard in the 
Balkan grea and he went on to declare that their were: 
Army: 57 officers, 1,042 n.c.o.s and men killed; 181 officers and 
3,971 n.c.o.3 and men wounded, 13 officers and 372 n.c.o.s and men 


missing. 
Luftwaffe losses were 10 officers and 42 other ranks killed, 36 officers 
and 104 other ranks missing. Those of the enemy were: 
Prisoners taken: Serbs (exclusive of soldiers of German origin, 
Croats, and Macedonians) 6,298 officers and over 336,000 men. 
Greeks: 8,000 officers and 210,000 men. 
Hitler also repeated his previous declaration that the Nazi State 
would survive for 1,000 years to come. 


x 


MR. STIMSON’S BROADCAST ON UNITED STATES NAVAL 
POLICY, MAY 6 


ON May 6 Mr. H. L. Stimson, in a broadcast to the nation began with 
a shot reference to the efforts he had made in the past to secure the 
settlement: of international controversies by judicial means instead of 
by force. He then described the steps by which Germany was destroy- 

ing European civilization and substituting for the rule of law the rule 
of the Gestapo, the Secret*Police, ‘under whose malign terrorism no 
vestige of personal freedom is safe”. 

The so-called “New Order” was steadily encircling the Western 
Hemisphere. Its advance agents were busy among the Latin American 
republics, building strategic air lines and creeping up to the Panama 
Canal. Its armed forces were threatening West Africa, looking for a 
jumping-off place within easy reach of the Brazilian coast. Its pro- 
pagandists were active in the United States. The “New Order” was 
not new; it was a regime of brutal lawlessness which was merely a 
temporary reaction in the long history of p ; 

He went on to describe the importance of the protection afforded by 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans under American or friendly control 
in the defence of the United States. Modern air power intensified the 
necessity for friendly control, and made it necessary to command not 
only the adjacent waters but the entire reach of the oceans surrounding 
the western continent. ‘‘If hostile nations possessing powerful armies 
and air power can once make a landing on the shores of weaker neigh- 
bour nations either to the north or south of us our immunity is gone.” 
It would then be to establish air bases within striking distance of 
the great industrial cities of the United States. The only way to prevent 
that would be the intolerable method of maintaining armies large 
enough to command areas thousands of miles beyond their borders, a 
course which would transform the good-neighbour relations prevailing 
among the American Republics into the forceful domination they 
wished to keep out the hemisphere. Therefore friendly control of the 
surrounding oceans was a prerequisite for the freedom and mutual 
independence now prevailing. 

For over a hundred years the British Fleet had controlled the 
Atlantic Ocean, and that control by a country with the same language 
and traditions of individual freedom as the United States, and the place 

‘of origin of some 50 per cent of the United States population, had been 
accepted as a dominant factor in ocean defence. The United States 
had adopted a manner of life dependent on the continuance of a sea 
power which was no threat to her. By the Washington Treaty of 1922 
Great Britain had agreed to parity between her own and the American 
Fleet, and had thus admitted the United States to an equal share in 
control. 

Now that situation was gravely threatened. If the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘should fall, either from starvation or from attack, the British 
Fleet, if it survived at all, would have no adequate base for its continued 
operations. If the British Isles should fall, the great shipyards of 
Britam would pass into the hands of the aggressor nations and their 
maritime shipbuilding capacity thus augmented would become six or 
seven times as large as our own”. 

Under such conditions, said Mr. Stimson, the American Fleet could 
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not protect the western hemisphere from the sea-power which would 
then confront it. Already its tonnage was exceeded by the combined 
tonnage of the Axis powers. The United States was only beginni 
build up her military and air defences, and it would be at least £ 
before she could have a sufficient Army and Air Force to meet those 
which could be brought against her if control of the seas were lost. 
An adequately constructed and trained Army and Air Force could not 
be created in less than two years, to mest the air forces and army 
which Germany had spent six years in producing. 

“Time”, he said, “is an essential factor, and time cannot be had if 
sea power is lost. To-day the wide-flung forces of the British Navy 
are threatened in the North Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Malaysia. 
Those thinly d forces to-day alone are securing to us that precious 
time. None of these facts is new. They have been unfolded before the 
eyes of us all, if we would take the trouble to read the lesson.” 

In addition to the enormous a priations passed by Congress for 
defence, 7,000 million dollars appropriated for assistance to 
the democratic Powers under the goalie Ceres and Lend Act. Even 
this was insufficient. Blockade imperilled the delivery to Great Britain 
of the munitions sent to her, and her food supplies were being gradually 
impaired. Happily they had in their hands a naval instrument 
and ready for just such an emergency in the defence of the United 
States while they were ing to build up an uncompleted army, 
an uncompleted air force. lf they chose to use this instrument at this 
cross-roads of history they could tum the tide of darkness back from 
the Atlantic world and hold it in check while other means were being 
developed. If the Navy secured the seas for the delivery of American 
help to Great Britain it would render as great a service to the United 
States as it ever had done. Supplementing the efforts of the British 
Navy, it would render secure the oceans on all sides of the Continent. 

If the Navy’s assistance was-withheld until the power of the British 
Fleet and nation had been broken, its own power of execution would 
sbrink to an impotent fraction of its present power. 

If the present strategic moment-were allowed to , the American 
Navy would become merely a secondary power. Was it conceivable 
that the American people would allow this to happen? Would they now 
flinch and permit those munitions for the defence of dem to be 
sunk in the Atlantic Ocean? There was no precedent in their hi 
to make such a supposition credible, or to give rise to the belief in the 
Pe. of such an act of irresponsibility and indecision. 

After denouncing the unrestricted submarine warfare carried on by 
Germany as illegal, and declaring that American defence required that 
limits should be put to lawless aggression at sea, he concluded: 

‘To-day a small group of evil leaders has taught the young men of 
Germany that the freedom of other men and nations must be destroyed. 
To-day those young men are ready to die for that erted conviction. 
Unless we on our side are ready to sacrifice, and 1f need be to die, for 
the conviction that the freedom of America must be saved, it will not 
be saved. Only by a readiness for the same sacrifice can that freedom 
be preserved.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, MAY 7 


R. CHURCHILL wound up the debate in the House of Commons on 
ie conduct of the war, answering the points raised by various speakers. 
If Mr. Eden had said nothing about Spain and Russia, or the Vichy 


nderstandable error, arising from the unhappy sume o names, 
hat Turkey had just made an agreement with the Iraqi 


vith which I imagine the illustrious and venerable Marshal Pétain 
night have enlivened the closing days of M. Reynaud’s Cabinet”. But it 
nade clearer the desirability of a vote of confidence, because “after our 
-verses and disappointments in the field the Government have a right 
to know where they stand with the House of Commons, and where the 
House of Commons stands with the country”. 

This knowledge was eyen more important for the sake of foreign 
Governments who ought not to be left in any doubt of the stability or 
otherwise of this obstinate wat Government. The only way in which 
any doubts could be settled was by a full debate followed by a division, 
and the Government were entitled to ask that the vote should be in 


It was natural that the House should not be entirely satisfied with 
the turn of events in the Middle East, and should be disappointed that 
they had not been able to defend Greece successfully, nor to keep or 
extend our conquest of Libya. He had watched the fate of Greece with 
agony. The only relief was that everything in human power had been 


that Balkan airfields were being occupied, with the knowledge o 
‘Governments, by advance agents of the German air force. They had 
watched the assemblage of 40 German divisions (5 of them armoured) 
on the scene. The question of aid to Greece been put in the 
forefront of the vote of confidence because he understood that critics 


we possess to-day, I for one would do the same thing again”. It re- 
mained to be seen whether the invasion of Greece was in the end an 
advantage to the enemy. 

Even from a strictly military point of view the extension of German 
conquests might be no source of strength. ‘“‘Nothing”’, said Mr. Chur- 
chill, ‘‘can more surely debar the Germans from establishing and shaping 
the new Europe—and one will certainly emerge—than the fact that the 
Goma nane and the German race have become and are becoming 
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more universally and more intensely hated among all the people in all 
the lands than any name or any race of which history bears record.” 

Napoleon's armies had carried with them the “fierce liberating 
equaljtarian wings of the French Revolution, while Hitler's empi 
has nothing behind it but racial assertion, espionage, pillage, corruption, 
and the Prussian boot”. Yet Napoleocn’s empire had perished. 

In answer to suggestions for a remodelling of the machinery of 
Government, Mr. Churchill described the present system, which, he said, 
worked smoothly and he did not propose to make any change until 
further advised. 

On the Middle East position he said: 

“T notice a tendency in some quarters, especially abroad, to talk 
about the Middle East as if we could afford to lose our position there 
and yet carry on the war to victory on the oceans and in the air. Stated 
as an academic and strategic fact, that may be true, but do not lst any- 
one underrate the gravity of the issues which are‘being fought for in the 
Nile valley. The loss of the Nile Valley and the Suez and the loss 
of our position in the Mediterranean as well as the loss of Malta, would 
be among the heaviest blows which we could sustain. We are deter- 
mined to fight for them with all the resources of the British Empire, 
and we have every reason to believe that we shall be successful. 

‘‘General Wavell has under his orders at the present moment nearly 
500,000 men. A continual flow of equipment has been in progress from 
this country during the last 10 months, and, now that the Italian 
Tesistance in Abyssinia and East Africa and the Somalilands is col- 
lapsing, a steady concentration northwards of all these forces is possible 
and, indeed, it has been for many weeks rapidly proceeding; and General 
Smuts has ordered the splendid South African Army forward to the 
Mediterranean shores.” 


Warfare in the deserts surrounding could only be carried on 
by comparatively small numbers of hi equipped ae The error 
of usi numbers, with the i le difficulties o supply, was 


illustrated by the fate of the Italians, aggravated by their lack of 
command of the sea. Speaking of the defeat of the single British 
armoured brigade which guarded the frontier of Cyrenaica he said: 

“The German armoured force was not much larger than our own. 
Tactical mistakes were committed and mischances occurred, and with 
very little fighting our armoured force became disorganized. The troops’ 
we had in Benghazi only amounted to a division, and this division by 
rapid retreat gained the fortress of Tobruk and there joined the garrison 
and large reinforcements. There a month ago it stood at bay, and there 
it stands at bay to-day.” 

The Germans, with the “‘organized and enterprising audacity which 
ranks so high in the military arm’’, exploited their success, and pushed 
on to Tobruk, where they met a “hard and heavy prop”, and to the 
frontier of Egypt, where they were faced with large forces with good 
lines of communications. ‘“To attempt to carry the story further to-day 
would be foolish and'might be harmful. But as long as the enemy have 
a superiority of armoured vehicles they will have an advantage in the 
desert war, even though the air forces are at present about equal.” 

After describing the advantages of the British position in ; 
he declared that.the enemy had difficult problems to face; “All the 
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more trae is this while’ we defend, as we intend to, to the death and 
without thought of retirement, the highly offensive outposts of Crete 
and Tebruk. Crete has not yet been attacked, but Tobruk has already 
been the scene of a most stubborn and spirited defence by the 
Australian and British troops gathered within these widespread 
fortified lines under the command of the Australian General Morshead. 
The strategic significance of Tobruk was obvious from the first, and 
anyone can see now how irresistibly it has imposed itself as a magnet 
on the enemy.’ 

He had gone into some detail because he wanted to make it clear 
that “we intend to fight with all our strength for the Nile Valley and 
its surrounding country and for the command of the Mediterranean”. 

How was it, it was asked, that the Germans got across Libya without 
our intelligence or generals knowing about it? ‘‘Our generals on the 
spot believed that no superior German force could advance as far across 
the desert towards Egypt as soon or as effectively as they did, and, 
secondly, that if they did advance they would not be able to nourish 
them. That isa mistake. But anyone who sapposes that there will not 
be mistakes in war is very foolish.” 

A similar criticism was nfade about the Foreign Office and Iraq. 
The facts were known, and in May, 1940, the Foreign Office began to 
ask that troops should be sent there to guard the lines of commmunica- 
tion. But the troops were needed in the Nile Valley. Three weeks ago 
strong British forces, which were being continually reinforced frim 
India, were sent to Basra, and the air force from Egypt and Palestine 
were able to give powerful assistance. 

“We are not at war with ,”’ said Mr. Churchill, “we are dealing 
with a military dictatorship which attempted to subvert the constitu- 
tional Government and we intend to assist the is to get rid of him 
(Raschid) and get rid of their military dictatorship at the earliest 
possible moment. ' 

“I ask you to witness, Mr. S er, that I have never promised 
anything or offered anything but blood, tears, toil, and sweat, to which 
I will now add our share of mistakes, shortcomings, nae 
appointments, and also that this may go on for a very long 
at the end of which I firmly belisve—thongh it is not a a a 
aang only a profession of faith—that there will a mplete, 

lute, and final victory.” 

The Prime Minister dealt last with the Battle of the Atlantic. ae 
true measure of success was the number of tons of ah ith R 
safely into port. Heavy’ traffic was maintained, thoug. bee keny 
losses. Great progress been made with ie ear E 
With the flow of assistance given and promised by the United oe 
minimum essential traffic could probably. be maintained in 1941. 
Assurances of new construction received a month ago from the United 
States should, with the British p e, suffice for 1942. It might 
be that 1943, if another year of war to be endured, would be easier. 

The United States patrol announced by President Roosevelt took 
part of the burden from the Navy. “I expect”, he said, “we shall get 
a good deal more help im a great many ways. In fact it has been 
declared that we are to have all the help that is necessary, but here I 
speak with very great caution, for it is not for a British Minister to 

B ` 
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forecast, still less to appear to prescribe, the policy of the United States.” 
On relations with the great Republic, he saw that “‘when a menty 
democracy of 130,000,000 gets moving one can only await the 
ac of these vast Epo manifestations and their trans- 
Jatioh into the physical fi Anyone can see Hitler’s fear of the United 
States from the fact that he has not ago declared war upon them”. 
‘UT feel”, he concluded, ‘‘that we are fighting for our life from day to 
day and from hour to hour. But I believe thdt Herr Hitler has his 
blems too and if we only remain united, and strive our utmost to 
increase our exertions and work together like one great family standing 
together and helping each other, as 5,000,000 families are domg to-day 
‘in this country under the fire of the enemy, I cannot conceivé how any- 
one can doubt that victory will crown the good cause which we serve. 
“Government and Parliament have to be worthy of the undaunted 
and unconquerable people who have given us their trust and have 
given their country their all. It is a year almost to the day since, after 
the crushing and disastrous Battle of France, His Majesty’s present 
Administration was formed. Men of all parties, duly authorized by 
their ies, joined hands together to fight this business to the end. 
“That was a dark hour, but little did w€ know what storms and perils 
lay before us and little did Herr Hitler know when, in June, 1940, he 
received the total capitulation of France, and expected to be master 
of Europe in a few weeks, and of the world in a few years, that 10 
months Niece in May, 1941, he would be ap ing to the much-tried 
German people to prepare themselves for the war of 1942. When I look 
back on the perils overcome, and on the mountainous waves ‘through 
which the gallant ship has driven, when I remember all that has 
gone wrong, and remember all that has gone right, I feel sure that 
we have no need to fear the tempest. Let it roar,.let it rage, we shall 
come through.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


7 April 29 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Plymouth raided again in the night and fires started, but casualties 
not believed heavy. Some bombs on other places in south-west, and 
South Wales, East Anglia, and south coast. Casualties not large. 
Four raiders ER Some activity by day near south-east coast, 
but no bombs. Night attacks made on battle-cruisers at Brest and on 
docks without loss. Targets on French coast attacked, and 4 enemy 
vessels bombed off Dunkirk during day. 

Minesweeper Elgin destroyed an enemy bomber the previous evening. 

German communiqué: Plymouth attacked by stronger formations; 
also Great Yarmouth, factories on east coast of Scotland, and coal 
depots and railways in Peterhead area. Aircraft hit on night aero- 
dromes in the south-west. Three British fighters destroyed off the 
Dutch coast and a bomber off the French coast. One aircraft dropped 
bombs on German coast the previous day, slightly damaging buildings. 


THE BALKANS 

British H.Q.: Withdrawal continuing. , 

German comwnuntgué: Troops mopping up in Peloponnese advanced 
south of Tripolitsa, and Italians occupied Corfu and Preveza. News 
Agency stated British forces fleeing in barges, fishing boats, etc., 
abandoning arms and material, and making for Crete. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Malta communiqué: A German fighter destroyed the previous day. 
German communiqué: Cruiser of Southampton class hit at Valetta the 
previous night, and oil depot set on fire. Venezie aerodrome bombed. 


l _ NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no important *change. Sollum, enemy 
detachments were stationary and being harassed. At Dessie 2,000 
Italians and 400 colonials captured, with many guns and material. 
«Patriot activities extending everywhere. 

R.A.F. H.Q.: Benina airfield raided on previous day and 
carrying aircraft hit and casualties estimated at 200 caused. 
Abyssinia positions in Chilga area bombed. South African aircraft 
attacked transport near Tandoho (east of Dessie) and Jimma aero- 
drome. All returned safely. : 

German communiqué: Sollum, a sortie deep into enemy ranks caused 
appreciable losses. 


April 30 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry communiqué: Severe night attack on Plymouth. 
Casualties heavy, with many killed. Bombs also in places in south- 
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west, west, South Wales, and East Anglia. Some casualties. Eight 
enemy aircraft destroyed. No bombs in daylight. 

Havoc fighter-bombers attacked 3 French aerodromes in night, and 
damaged many enemy aircraft. Mannheim heavily attacked also 
Rotterdam oil stores. One aircraft missing. On previous day shipping 
off coasts attacked. A supply vessel of 5,000 tons set on fire near . 
Channel Isles, and 4 others hit in a convoy off Ostend. Three aircraft 


missing. 

German communiqué: Plymouth harbour raided and large fires and 
explosions caused, especially in Devonport. Cardiff, Lowestoft, and 
Ipswich, and night-flying bases also attacked. Military targets at 

ver shelled. Weak enemy forces a few bombs by night in 
west and south-west Germany; damage slight, some civilians 


THE BALKANS 
G.H.Q., Middle East: Withdrawal continuing satisfactorily. 
German communiqué: Motorized columns reached southern harbours 
of Peloponnese. So far, 5,000 British soldiers and many Serbs captured. 
Four British seaplanes destroyed on south-east coast of Peloponnese. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. H.Q.: Constant convoy patrols flown over certain areas in 
Mediterranean, in course of which enemy attacks repeatedly repulsed. 

Malta: Raids continued, and some buildings wrecked in the night, 
but casualties comparatively light. 

German communiqué: A destroyer and cargo ship set on fire and light 
cruiser bit m raid on Valetta previous evening. Lucca and Valetta 
airfields also attacked; and 2 Hurricanes shot down. 

Italian qué. Malta aerodrome bombed, and ship at Valetta 
hit. Enemy warships attacked in Central Mediterranean. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, patrol activities. Abys- 
sinia, Sudan Defence Force captured Socota on April 27, with 515 
prisoners, 400 of whom volunteered for Emperor’s service. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy raids on Benina and Derna airfields on 
night of April 28, and on Benghazi port, causing many explosions. 
Three enemy aircraft shot down at Tobruk during day and previous+ 
day. South African aircraft attacked troops, dumps, etc., in Wadara 
area, destroying rt, and Tandoho airfield, scoring direct hits. 
Four ai missing all African and Mediterranean operations. 

German communiqué: Heavy air raids on Tobruk, Fort Pilastro, and 
fortifications south of Via Balbia. 

Italian comemeniqué: Sollum, considerable losses inflicted on enemy, 
forcing him to retreat. Tobruk bombed, batteries hit, and a transport 
ship sunk, Enemy raid on Benghazi in night. 


May 1 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Activity in the night very slight; a few bombs on north-east coast, 
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but no casualties. One raider destroyed. Daylight activity very slight, 
but a few casualties at one point on south coast. 

Kiel heavily bombed in the night by strong forces; also targets in 
Berlirf area, Hamburg factories, and Emden docks. No aircraft missing. 
Shipping off Dutch coast and a wireless station off Norway attacked 
the previous day; one aircraft missing. ' 

German communiqué: Attacks on harbours on south and east coasts 
of England, and bombing of Sippo in British waters, sinking a 
freighter. Weak enemy forces bombs in night in north 
Germany and outskirts of Berlin. No damage to military targets; 
some civilian casualties. _ 


THE BALKANS 
Cairo communiqué: The Empire troops destroyed every piece of 
serviceable cet aap they were compelled to leave in Greece. An 
unspecified number of Greek troops evacuated. 

. Yugoslav submarine Nebojsca and 2 m.t.bs. officially stated to have 
arrived safely at a British port. (Italians had announced they had been 
sunk.) 

German communiqué: Detachments in south Peloponnese mopped up 
dispersed Greek, British, and Yugoslav troops. 
Italian commumqué: Air formations and parachutists occupied 

Cephelonia and Zante, and infantry units, Santa Maura (Leukas). 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Five raids the previous day and one at night, the last sys- 
tematically destroying the business and residential area; some damage 
to R.A.F. property. Two raiders destro 

German comnnentqué: Further attacks in the night on Valetta and 
Venezie aerodrome; also on shipping in Suda Bay, hitting 2 freighters 
and a tanker. 

Italian communiqué: M.t.bs. hit a cruiser and a destroyer in an attack 
on a convoy in the Aegean. Two enemy aircraft shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Middle East: Tobruk, outer defences penetrated after an 
attack the previous evening supported by numerous tanks. Sollum, 
tasualties and inflicted on the enemy by patrols. British 
warships shelled the El Gazala area. Dessie, prisoners totalled 5,500 
Italians and 2,400 colonials, and material included 93 guns. Many 
more prisoners in southern area, and desertions of Italian colonial 
troops in ing. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy casualties inflicted on ety troops and 
transport the previous day, especially in Gambut area, where at least 
100 vehicles, 30 carrying troops, were hit and 20 set on fire. Two 
enemy fighters badly damaged, and a Henschel 126 shot down. On 2 
previous days R.A.F. and South African aircraft attacked and badly 

ed transport near Assab, in Sciasciasmanna area, and at a camp 
north of Maji. 
communiqué. Local success of shock troop detachments. 
Cargo ship sunk in Tobruk harbour by dive bombers, and fortifications, 
lorries, and armoured cars round the port bombed. 
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Italian communiqué: Repulse of strong enemy detachments east of 
Sollum, and destruction of tanks, etc. Positions in Tobruk bombed by 


successive waves of aircraft. 
oO OS 


May 2 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS j 
Air Ministry communiqués: Merseyside attacked in night and some 
damage done; casualties reported not large. Some bombs elsewhere, 
with a few casualties. One bomber destroyed. Heavy attack made on 
Den Helder submarine base and oil tanks at Vlaardingen, near Rotter- 
dam, the ious day, with direct hits on power station, barracks, etc. 
Brest raided in the night. One aircraft missing. 
German communtqué: Liverpool again a ked; and fires and explo- 
sions caused in the port and among military targets in the town. 
Harbours, factories, and aerodromes in south and south-west England 
also bombed. No enemy activity over Germany in the 24 hours. 


- THE BALKANS 

An official British statement on the operations said whole campaign 
was conditioned by the immensely powerful German drive across 
Southern Yugoslavia, which enabled the enemy to go down the Vardar 
Valley and also drive due west to the Monastir and Florina region, 
thus threatening the hinge of the Greco-British forces and the right 
and rear of the Greek Army in Albania. By the evening of April 7 
the Yugoslav forces in the Axios Valley had given way, leaving the left 
flank of the Allied forces in Macedonia exposed. Those holding the 
Aliakmon dea line had to withdraw to fresh positions covering 
Kozani Elasson on the night of April 7-8. They consisted of New 
Zealanders, on the right, Australians, in the centre, and the Armoured 
Brigade and one British rifle regiment on the left. Against this force 
of just over 2 divisions plus the 2 Greek divisions the Germans threw 
in 2 full armoured divisions, one Hitler Panzer division, one motorized, 
and one mountain division, and they were constantly reinforced and 
increased to 8 by the time Thermopylae was reached. German 
numerical superiority in the air also increased progressively, constantly 


On April 9 a heavy attack began, phy Bs the 10 and 11, and, 
owing to large enemy forces thrusting round the western flank by way 


of Grevena, Metsovo, and Janina, a withdrawal began down the coast 
towards Larissa (in the centre), and by a big detour also towards 
Larissa, on the left, a covering force bemg left to hold the bridge at 
Servia. By April 11 it was clear the Greeks could not continue fighting 
effectively, owing to the breakdown of their transport, continually 
being dive-bombed. On April 12 it was decided to withdraw to Ther- 
mopylae, and this was done, with the Germans following only very 
cautiously owing to their heavy losses. 

By April 17 the Peneios line and the Tempe Valley were reached, 
with very heavy fighting by the New Zealanders south-east of Olympus 
on 17 and 18, 2 German divisions bemg held up. ‘ 

German parachute troops landed in Northern Euboea on April 24 
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and down to Chalcis, forcing New Zealanders to withdraw to 
avoid being cut off. They passed between Athens and Thebes to cover 
the withdrawal of Anzac troops which had been holding the roads 
going south from Thermopylae, and held a position at Kriekouk for 
2 days. On April 25 the Germans advanced, and their first 50 lorry 
loads of troops were blown to pieces by Australian artillery. The 
brigade then withdrew in the night to embark at Megara, but owing to 
continuous attacks there by German aircraft decided to go out to the 
Peloponnese beaches. But early on April 26 German parachutists 
landed ın the isthmus of Corinth, occupied the bridge across the canal, 
and cut off the troops in Attica from the Peloponnese. The brigade 
therefore had to return.to the Attica beaches, and with the armoured 
brigade (which had been holding the foothills of the plain of northern 
Attica with H.Q. at Tatoi) reached the 2 tiny ports of Rafina and 
Rafybi. After delays owing to shortage of vessels to embark them the 
whole force of 4,500 men was taken off on April 27, despite continuous 
air attacks. 

German communiqué: Occupation of Peloponnese completed, and 
remainder of British troops captured before they could embark, making 
total prisoners 8,200. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, enemy attacks throughout previous day, 
and in one sector a counter attack eae 11 n and drove may 
back with heavy losses. Fighting Abyssinia: further 
gress towards Amba Alagi 1 from ag ecard north, and Bahrbar and De a 
occupied. R.A.F.: enemy positions attacked and 3 raiding dive- 
bombers destroyed on previous day. On that and previous night 
Benghazi bombed, a ship set on fire, and a munitions dump blown up. 
Benina aerodrome and transport near Acroma attacked, lorries hit and 
troops killed. Positions at Amba Alagi and near Alomata and a fort 
in Falaga Pass bombed, with many direct hits. One E 


German communigud: Tobruk defences raided Naa A 
and Italian ‘planes and explosions caused, and 4 Bri ters shot 
down. 

Italian communtoud: German aircraft dive-bombed tt, troops, 
etc. near Solum. e on Tobruk being increased. , y raids 


* on Benghazi and Derna caused no damage of importance. 


May 3 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Merseyside heavily attacked throughout night, causing 
many casualties; also a town in East Anglia, with considerable damage 
but few casualties, and other widely separated points. Six enemy air- 
craft destroyed. 

Against Germany: Hamburg heavily raided in night, causing large 
fires in factories and dock area; also Essen, and oil stores at Rotterdam. 
On May 2 direct hits on 2 enemy supply ships off Dutch coast, probably 
destroying both. Four aircraft missing. 

German commumgué: Merseyside bombed and large fires caused in 
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Liverpool harbour; also war targets on south and south-east coast. 
Bombs dropped in the night at various places in coastal area of Germany, 
with material damage on outskirts of Hamburg, Bremen, and _else- 
where. Civilians killed and wounded. - 


, NAVAL OPERATIONS : 


The Admiralty announced the loss of the armed merchant cruiser 
Voltaire. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. communiqué: Bombers sank a destroyer and merchant ship 
in the Mediterranean. A German dive-bomber destroyed on night of 
April 30. One aircraft missing. 


TRAQ 

War office communiqué: Iraqi forces started shelling Habbaniya 
aerodrome without warning the previous morning. British aircraft 
replied with raid on Iraqi itions. Iraqi forces occupied Rutbah, 
after attacking an unarmed British construction party near by. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Fresh strong attacks on Tobruk previous day repulsed 
with heavy losses, and no further efforts durmg night. Sollum: a 
mechanized column in surprise attack captured a number of prisoners 
and a gun. Abyssinia: South Africans took Waldia, 50 miles north of 
Dessie, with 200 prisoners, and reached Ala Pass, and K.A. Rifles 
captured Fike fort, 150 miles south of Addis, with 235 prisoners. A 
further 800 taken at Dessie. 

R.A.F. heavily bombed a convoy near El Adem; 2 German aircraft 
destroyed near Tobruk. Abyssinia: South African aircraft destroyed 
2 Italians near Jimma, bombed Debra Tabor defences, and sash he 
transport, stores, etc. in the Falaga Pass and Lake Asciangi area. e 


May 4 (Sunday) 


-a . WESTERN EUROPE.. ; f 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: pai again heavily attacked all night, casualties 
feared large, and much damage done. Fowns on north-east and south 
coast and one on east coast also attacked; damage substantial, but 


casualties not heavy. Bombs in many other places in all 3 countries, 


but casualties and nowhere serious. S raiders destroyed. 
Biba Bale I Aircraft crossed south-east and south-west coasts, 
but no bs reported. 


tions against Germany: A heavy night attack on Cologne, 
causing many large fires in factories, and smaller attacks on Essen, 
Dtsseldorf, and the Rotterdam oil tanks; on Brest where heavy 
bombs. straddled battle cruisers and dockyards, Cherbourg, Boulogne, 
Le Touquet aerodrome, and oil tanks and an aerodrome in southern 
Norway. -All the aircraft returned. p 
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On May 3 enemy supply ships of 2,000 and 500 tons sunk, and one of 
5,000 probably sunk. Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Liverpool harbour attacked in the night by 
several hundred bombers, causing large fires on eastern Mersey bank, 
dry docks, warehouses, etc.; also an important centre on west coast of 
central England, the harbour and factories at Middlesbrough, and an 
arms factory and aerodrome in the south. A few bombs dropped at 
several places in western Germany; no damage to military or industrial 
objectives, but a number of civilian casualties. Two raiders destroyed. 


THE BALKANS 

The Air Ministry, in an outline of work of air force in Greece, said 
some squadrons went there from t—a small force, but too big for 
few aerodromes in Greece. First fighter squadron arrived early in Nov. 
and accounted for over 100 German and Italian dircraft before leaving. 
In 6 months’ arduous fighting R.A.F. made 300 raids and nearly 
300 aircraft were confirmed as lah hit in the air, plus huge total 
damaged there and on ground. 

On British forces’ withdrawal when Germans broke through on 
left flank, the air force was forced back to 2 or 3 bases only and to 
tempo landing grounds used at beginning of campaign. All new 
airfields built were lost or were unusable, being too close to the 
enemy lines. It became impossible to obtain replacement of aircraft, 
and few remaining bases were continuously hammered. 

troops’ evacuation aircraft of all kinds made many journ 
to and fro ing men and women, thus evacuating eater 
while fighters, heavily outnumbered, guarded streams of ships going 
back and forth to Greece. Though the R.A.F. suffered heavy losses 
the enemy suffered far greater. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. attacked an escorted convoy on May 2, with direct hits on 
destroyers and on 3 large cargo ships. 
Malta: Raided twice in the night, badly damaging civilian property 
and business centres. 
. German communiqué: A merchantman sunk in Suda Bay, and ship- 
yards, oil depots, etc. at Valetta raided by dive-bombers on May 3. 


IRAQ 

War Office: On May 2 after hostilities began British forces occupied 
Basra, after a demand for withdrawal of Iraqi forces had been ignored. 
Iraqi shelling of Habbaniya started again at dawn May 3; replied to by 
British bombing, casualties very slight; also again that morning, when 
some non-combatants injured. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Heavy raids on petrol dumps, etc. at Moascar 
Rashid aerodrome, destroying buildings and at least 22 aircraft on 
May 3 and 4. Several aircraft also shot down. All British aircraft 
returned safely except one, of which crew saved. Also continuous 
raids on railway, gun positions, mechanized units, and troops outside 
Habbaniya. 
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NQRTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk; enemy tanks withdrew in face of 
fire. Sollum, another successful raid by mechanized forces. Abyssinia: 
further advance towards Amba Alagi. 

R.A.F. heavy raids on Benina airfield in night and previous day, 
destroying 2 troop-carriers and badly damaging many others. Benghazi 
bombed, causing large fires. Abyssinia: great destruction to forts, 
transport, and supplies near Amba Alagi and in Falaga Pass. All air- 
craft returned. 

German communi Repulse of repeated British counter-attacks 
by forces which penetrated Tobruk defences. In last few days 
16 enemy tanks destroyed and meny guns taken. Tobruk harbour 
dive-bombed repeatedly on Ma 

Italian communiqué: Siege oft Tobruk continuing successfully, and 
counter-attacks repulsed. Mersa Matruh raided. Enemy raids on 
Tripoli and Benghazi caused damage but no casualties. 


May 5 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

Air Ministry: Some bombs in East Kent the ious evening; little 
damage and few casualties. Enemy fighter deto Heavy and 
AS attacks in night on Northern Ireland and Merseyside; bombs 

za other districts, and some fatal casualties in south-west 

elfast much damage to business and private Eroperty, 

duding churches, a hospital, and a flax-spinning factory. ties 

not so heavy as first feared. Sharp attack on east-coast town, but no 

casualties. i sts raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: A few aircraft 

over south-east coast, and bombs at one point, also e-gun 

fire at several places, but no casualties. Two raiders destroyed by 
fighters. 

Operations agamst Germany: On May 4 an enemy patrol vessel was 
sunk, and St. Nazaire and Cherbourg docks and Querqueville aerodrome 
bombed. Off Norway a supply ship of 3,000 tons hit, and other targets 
at Egersund, Stavanger, and elsewhere attacked. All aircraft returned. 
Night attacks made on Brest, with direct hits on and near the 2 war- 


ships and large fires started in docks. Docks and shipping at Rotter-« 


dam, Antwerp, and Le Havre also.bombed and a supply ship of 1,500 
tons hit. 

Admiralty announcement: Destroyer SotmAdown shot down enemy 
bomber during night. 

German communiqué. Belfast heavily bombed in the night, and 
Vickers Armstrong shi badly hit; Barrow-in-Furness and war 
targets on Merseyside, aa at Hartlepool, and harbour works at 
Ipswich and Plymouth also heavily attacked. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Four enemy aircraft destroyed and many others 
during raid on Crete. 
Italian communiqué. Naval and air bases of Malta bombed by 
successive waves of German and Italian ’planes; 2 enemy fighters 
destroyed, 


J 


1 


l 
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TRAQ 2 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Iragi gums near Habbaniya rendered comparatively 
inactive by bombing the previous day; garrison of aerodrome intact, 
with* very few casualties. Greater part of Iraqi air force already 
destroyed. 
R.A.F. Middle East: Habbaniya shelled intermittently the previous 
day, but not serious owing to constant British air patrols. Moascar 
Rashid and Baghdad aerodromes machine-gunned and several aircraft 
hit at both. At former, hangars and workshops also J bombed; 
many direct hits scored. One aircraft missing. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Libya, enemy preparations for a fresh attack on 
Tobruk on night of May 3 broken up by counter-attack and heavy 
casualties inflicted. Prisoners taken to date over 3,000. Solum, 
mechanized forces inflicted losses on several enemy detachments. 
Abyssinia: Emadani and Ulethert occupied on May 3 by Indian troops, 
who took 250 prisoners when defeating a counter-attack. 

R.A.F, heavy raids on Derna and Benina airfield on night of May 3, 
causing explosions, on transport in the Maraua area, destroying several 
vehicles, and on H.Q. south-east of Tobruk, causing 4 large fires. 
Abyssinia: South African aircraft bombed H.Q. near Amba , and 
stores, rt, and troops between the Falaga Pass and the ie 
road, severely damaging over 100 vehicles and scoring many direct 
hits on Goes: Two aircraft missing. 

German communiqué. Counter-attacks at Tobruk defeated. 

Italian communiqué: Further air attacks on Tobruk. Near Amba 
Alagi an enemy attack defeated with losses, the killed including 
several Palestine Jews. 


May 6th (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry communiqué: Large scale raids during the night, with 
Clydeside main target, but heavy attacks also on Merseyside and 
Northern Ireland, and smaller ones on places in north-east, east, and 
south-west England. Liverpool attacked for 5th successive night. At 
Clydeside and in a town m central Scotland much damage done. Nine 
raiders destroyed. During day a few small formations crossed Kent 
coast, and some bombs there and on east-coast town, but no serious 
casualties. Four raiders destroyed, five British fighters lost, but 3 
puots safe. 

Operations against Germany: Heavy night attack on Mannheim and 
other industrial towns in Middle Rhine district and on Frankfort; also 
raids on Boulogne, Cherbourg, and St..Nazaire. On May 5 attacks on 
many supply ships and aerodromes near Stavanger. All aircraft 
returned. 

German communiqué: Attacks by several hundred bombers in the 
night on military ‘targets in Glasgow and the Clyde, setting on fire 
factories and dock establishments as well as supply concerns. Aero- 
dromes in south-east England attacked on previous day and 4 aircraft 
destroyed. Enemy raids in night by weak forces on several places in 
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South-West Germany caused no damage of military importance, but 
killed civilians. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA . 
R.A.F. Middle East: Fighters shot down a German bomber and 
damaged many others in a raid on Crete on May 4. 
- German ommunigus: Mytilene and Chios occupied the previous day. 
A British cruiser hit in Suda Bay and a tanker sunk. 
Italian communtgué. Six islands in Cyclades occupied, including 
Naxos. a 


TRAQ 

G.H.Q. Middle East: ` Hostile shelling at Habbaniya inaccurate and 
intermittent, and British aircraft active the previous day. Basra ne 
RAF. comm : Constant patrols all previous day ‘over 
positions near Habbaniya and bombing of transport and personn 
with direct hits on gun positions. At Diwaniya barracks and buildings 
hit, and at Falluja transport bombed. 

An Iraqi communiqué claimed the occupation of the British post at 
Kissur, on the Tigris 60 miles above Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, activity severely ham- 
pered by sandstorm. ‘Abyssinia: further progress towards Amba 
Roe in the south, capture of a position covering Adola, north of 


ve Heavy raids on Benghazi, Benina, Barce, Derna, and Gazala 
on night of eke destroying at least 5 aircraft at Benina and causing 
many fires an APOD On May 5 many attacks on mechanized 
units in Bardia, El Adem, Capuzzo, and Sollum area. Two Saas 
missing from all African and Greek operations. 

German communiqué: Tobruk, British counter-attack ere 
with serious loss. Sollum, a British thrust repulsed. Tobruk harbour 
and Mersa Matruh bombed. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk: defeat of British attempt to force way 
out of encirclement, and steamer in the harbour hit in repeated attacks. 
Enemy raids on several places in Cyrenaica caused some damage. 


’ May 7 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Attacks an a considerable scale during night, chiefly 
on Clydeside, ut also on Merseyside and many widely separated areas. 
On Clydeside casualties feared heavy, and in one town. 
particularly severe. Nine raiders destroyed. Considerable activity. 
during daylight, off south-east coast, and several air combats. 6 enemy 
fighters and one bomber destroyed, and 2 British 

Operations against Germany: Heavy night attack on Hamburg, 
causing many fires; Kiel and other towns also raided, a supply ship of 
5,000 tons o Dutch coast hit, and Le Havre Docks and othe: targets 
on the French coast bombed. One patrol vessel sunk and another set 
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on fire off Dutch and German coasts the previous day. Three aircraft 
missing. Many air attacks during the day on French coast targets. 

Admiralty communiqué: Auxiliary vessel Patia destroyed a German 
bomber, but aft : 

German communiqué, Attacks with very strong formations on 
docks, arms factories, etc., on Clydeside, ca ing serious damage in 
Glasgow shipyards; also on Liverpool, Newcastle, lymouth, and other . 
harbours on south-and south-east coasts, and on aerodromes in the 
southeast. In raids by fighters on eee and during attempts by 
enemy to fly over occupied zone and j 
craft destroyed. Ineffective night raids on places on German north- 
west coast did no military or economic damage affecting military 
operations. 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Middle East: Calato aerodrome heavily bombed on night 
of May 4 and many fires started. Malta attacked the previous day and 
military and civil property damaged. Inconclusive combat between 
fighters of both sides. 


targets. British casualties negligible. Insurgents occupying & pumping 
station on pipe-line between Rutbah and frontier surrendered to a 
reconnaissance aircraft. News Service reported arrival of howitzers 
at Habbaniya brought by aircraft from Basra. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Forward enemy posts at Tobruk attacked on night 


Quoram captured, with prisoners, including a general, and 150 Greeks 


Wadara (north-west of Ne progr Italian Somaliland, 
Bender Kassim captured, with 100 talans and much material. 


Berka a hangar set on fire, causing huge explosions. A.F., Rhodesian, 
and South African aircraft bombed enemy persistently in Abyssinia. 
German communiqué: Repulse with heavy ae of counter-attack at 
ip sunk at Tobruk and a 
bomber shot down by fighters. Some localities in Cyrenaica raided; a 
few victims and slight damage reported. 


May 8 (Thursday) N 
WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 


Air Ministry: ar attacks in night on Merseyside and other areas 
in north-west, Humber district, towns in north-east, and Bristol 
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~ Channel area. Confirmed that 24 aircraft destroyed and many others 
damaged. Evening bulletin: Considerable activity off the south and 
south-east coasts and east Kent, and 15 shot down in combat or by 
gunfire. One British lost, but pilot safe. No bombs reported. - 
tions against Germany: Heavy attack on battle cruisers at Brest, 
with direct hits ọn both with heavy armour-piercing bombs, and much 
- damage to docks. St. Nazaire submarine base, oil refineries at Donges 
Nee Estuary), Bremen docks, shipping at Bergen, and ships off 
tch coast also attacked. Large fires at St. Nazaire. Three aircraft 
missing in the 24 hours. i 
' German communiqué: Strong attacks on Liverpool and Hull, oleh 
ing transhipment installations; also on Hartlepool, Middlesburgh, 
Bristol, an Plymouth. In air combats 9 Spitfires destroyed without 
loss. A few aircraft dro bombs over North-West Germany in 
night; houses damaged and several civilians killed or wounded. Three 
raiders shot down. 








MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy attacked in Mediterranean, 2 ships hit and left 
listing badly. One 5.81 destroyed. Malta raided on night of May 6, 
and property damaged. Three raiders destroyed. 
German communiqué: Valetta harbour installations successfully 
attacked in the night. | 


TRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Captures at Habbaniya included 6 guns and over 400 
prisoners. RAF. Middle East: Baghdad er bombed the previous 
day, and a magazme at Washash, near Baghdad, blown up. Di 
aircraft hit at Himaidj, the chief military aerodrome, and hostile forces 
heavily bombed east of Habbaniya. 

ie teat os : In a surprise action at Diwaniya the troops, 
“seeing that er resistance after heavy fighting appeared to be use- 
less, took up new positions”. 


NORTH AND BAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk apd Sollum, patrol activity. Abyssinia, 
capture of further positions north of Amba Alagi, with prisoners. 
Debarech, 45 miles north-east of Gondar, evacuated by Italians." 
Patriot forces took Mar Chow, advancing to within 18 miles of 
Indian troops a ing Toselli Pass, just north of Amba Alagi. 
R.A.F.: heavy raids on hazi, Berka, Benina, and Derna, causing 
several fires and losions and destroying aircraft. Positions near 
Amba Alagi also bombed, and Free French aircraft attacked Gondar 
airfield. All aircraft returned. 

Egyptian comwmensgud: Suez Canal zone raided during night and 
railway property damaged, but no casualties. 

German communiqué: Dispersal of strong concentrations at Tobruk 
and scouting partie thrown back by reconnaissance troops which 
advanced far south and east of Sollum. Raids on Tobruk damaged 2 
transports and destroyed supply installations. 

Italian gwen es An important position on Tobruk outskirts 
occupied. East of Sollum clashes with enemy ended favourably. 
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Abyssinia, heavy losses inflicted by counter-attacks on enemy in Galla 
Sidamo district. 
May 9 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Attacks in night again on a heavy scale, mainly on 
Humber area, where casualties feared heavy, and 2 districts in north 
Midlands, where damage substantial but casualties not very numerous. 
A north-west coast town- also attacked, and bombs dropped in various 
places in the east and south, including London. Serious damage at 
some points, but few fatal casualties. Two severe attacks on resi- 
dential area of one east-coast town, and one on working-class district 
of another, causing considerable damage. Fourteen raiders destroyed. 
Evening bulletin: An enemy fighter destroyed in the south-east. 

Operations against Germany: Aerodromes in Northern France and 
Belgium attacked by night fighters and an aircraft destroyed while 
taking off. Heaviest attacks of war on Hamburg and Bremen, 
causing large fires in industrial areas and shipyards; also on Berlin, 
Emden, and other ts in North-West Germany, and on coastal 
shipping. Shipping a ed off Norway oe day and an 
escort vessel set.on fire. Coastal Command air bombed St. Nazaire. 
Eleven aircraft missing in 24 hours. 

German communiqué: Raids on Hull, factories at Nottingham, etc., 
an aircraft factory on south-east coast, and harbours in the south. 
Very large fires in docks and warehouses at Hull. In air combats on 
south coast 7 British fighters shot down. Strong enemy formations 
bombed Hamburg and Bremen in the night, damagi industrial 
premises, but residential districts bore main attack. Number of 

‘vilian casualties considerable. Several ‘planes skirted Berlin and 
penetrated Posen district. Night fighters destroyed 11. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced scuttling of armed trawler Munchen inter- 
cepted in northern waters, and capture of crew. 


TRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Plateau overlooking Habbaniya occupied, quantities 
of captured war material being brought in. Remnants of dissident ` 
elements of Iraqi Army withdrew to Ramadi and Falluja. Commercial 
quarters of Basra taken over on May 7. R.A.F. Middle East: Much 
material captured in operation of May 7 and 8, including 6 howitzers 
and other guns. Rebel air strength now negligible, and 25 aircraft put 
out of action. Iraqi aerodromes bombed on previous day, melodik 
Sharaban, Baquba, and Hinaidi. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Free Yugoslav Air Force made reconnaissance flights over 
Mediterranean. 
Italian communiqué. Successful attack the previous day by to o 
aircraft on an escorted convoy in Western Mediterranean, with tdi 
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hits on 2 cruisers, one destroyer, and a large ship. In a second attack 
direct hits on a battleship, e aircraft carrier, and 2 e ships, and 
in a third, tha arean ashor anda baitik hit. air combat 
16 enemy fighters shot down, 3 by German ters. Five aircraft 


missing, Uaa 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, unchanged. Sollum, vigorous raiding activity. 
R.A.F.: Successful raids by R.A.F., South African, and Free French 
aircraft. Two aircraft missing. 


; OTHER THEATRES 
Admiralty communiqué. German armed merchant cruiser, acting as 
raider, sunk in Indian Ocean by cruiser Cornwall, which sustained 
superficial damage, and 27 British seamen rescued. 


t 


May 10 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night on a much reduced scale, with no 
concentrated attack, but bombs dropped at several places, with damage 
in a north-west town. Casualties not large, but a few fatal. Three 
raiders destroyed. 

Operations pace Germany: Heavy attacks on Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen, many large in docks and factories. 
Industrial targets in aa Bali, Tide at Calais, Ostend, Boulogne, and 
Ijmuiden, Kristiansund harbour, and aerodromes in southern Norway 
and in northern France also bombed. Three aircraft missing. Ir 
fighter patrols over Channel previous day 2 enemy aircraft destroyed, 
and 2 British lost, but one pilot safe. Polish squadrons took part in 


bombing, and a Dutch in the attack on southern Norway. 
German communiqué: Widespread night raids hitting factories, aero- 
dromes, and in Midlands and south of England; also harbour 


installations on east coast of Scotland and in west and south-east 
England. Targets at Hul, Nottingham, Sheffield, Derby, and 
Plymouth bombed. 

bs dropped in night at places in South-West Germany, particu 


larly Mannheim. Damage in residential districts and fires started in 
industrial works, but quickly e ed. Centre of Berlin raided 
i aircraft, and civilians and injured. Seven aircraft 


destroyed. The radio news reported several blocks of flats in Berlin 
destroyed, and ‘civilians killed. . 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Adhiralty communiqué: On May 8 in Western Mediterranean German 
and Italian bomber and fighter aircraft repeatedly attacked naval 
forces, but no e sustained by any of the ships. Naval fighters 
and A.A. gunfire broke up each attack, destroyed 3 torpedo bombers, 
3 S79s, and 1 Junkers 87, and severely damaged 6 other aircraft. 
Two fighters missing, but crew of one saved. = 


wet Sy Se 
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Naval forces sank 2 supply ships approaching Benghazi on May 8, 
one, an ammunition ship of 5 to 6,000 tons, being blown up. 
Malta: A German bomber shot down by fighters when attacking 


shipping near the island. 

communiqué. A British submarine sunk by dive-bombers. 
Italian communiqué: Andros, Tinos, and Kythmos of the Cyclades 

group occupied. i 


TRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Rutbah aerodrome and Majara post occupied. Situa- 
tion quiet in Habbaniya and Basra areas. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum, active patrolling by mechanized columns 
continuing. Abyssinia: further progress towards Amba Alagi, and in 
Eastern Gojjam heavy casualties inflicted on enemy retreating from 
Debra Marcos. In south, capture of prepared positions, one 8 miles in 
depth, and advance nearly to Adola and Alge, north of Negelli and 
Javello ively. 

R.A.F.: Heavy raids on night of May 8 on Benghazi, Derma, and 
Benina, with fires and explosions at Derna, and on roads east of Tobruk 
and north of Bardia, destroying transport. Abyssinia: very heavy raid 
on Amba Alagi fort, with many direct hits. South African aircraft 
attacked over whole area where Italians still holding out. One aircraft 


missing. 

Admiralty communtgué: Benghazi harbour shelled on morning of 
May 8 and shipping hit. 

German communiqué: Successful actions at Tobruk and Sollum. 

Italian communiqué: Successful actions at Sollum. In East Africa, 
strong resistance to the invader. 


OTHER THEATRES 
Admiralty communiqué: Australian cruiser Canberra and N.Z. 
cruiser Leander in the Indian Ocean captured the Coburg, a raider’s 
supply ship, and the Norwegian tanker Kety Brovig carrying a German 
prize crew. 


May 11 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: London bombed for several hours in the night, casual- 
ties heavy, and damage considerable. Buildings hit included the House 
of Commons, Westminster Hall, the Abbey, the British Museum, 5 
hospitals, an hotel, a market, churches, a cinema, a rest centre, a club, 
etc. Bombs also dropped in the south-east, East Anglia, and at one 
place in the south-west, causing casualties. 

Operations against Germany: Attacks by strong forces on Hamburg 
shipyards and factories, causing very large fires, on Bremen, Emden, 
Rotterdam, and certain objectives in Berlin, and on shipping. A naval 
vessel hit and 2 supply ships damaged. Many air combats: 4 enemy 
fighters destroyed, and several probably. ven aircraft missing. 

C. 
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Coastal Command attacks on ly ships, docks, and on oil stores and 
a refinery at La Pallice, and shipping off Danish and Dutch coasts. 
All aircraft returned. , 

German communiqué: Attacks on Hamburg by major R.A.F. fofces, 
causing numerous fires and much damage, almost exclusively to 
residential quarters. Damage to military targets insignificant. Eight 
raiders destroyed. ý 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Extensive to enemy aircraft at 
Catania and Comiso (Sicily) the previous day, and troops machine- 
gunned. 


IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Rutbah and the surrounding district occupied by 
mechanized forces. R.A.F.: further raids on aerodromes, barracks, 
etc., including Mosul, Amara, Diwaniya, Nastiya, and Qaraghan. 
Iraqi communiqué: Withdrawal of troops in the west before British 
forces under Abu Heneik (Major Glubb), and loss of Rutbah aerodrome 
after 20 hours’ bombing and shelling. . 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA f 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrols active at Tobruk and Solum, inflicting 
casualties and taking prisoners. Abyssinia: Indian troops captured 2 
important features north of Amba Alagi with 150 prisoners, and troops 
advancing from south also made progress. 

R.A.F.: Heavy raids on Derna on night of May 9 and on May 10, 
and on Tripoli on May 10 night, and large troop carrying ai 
bombed at’Jedabia. Much damage done at Tripoli. Enemy fighters 
machine-gunned on the ground at Gazala and one destroyed when 
taking off. Abyssinia: South African aircraft active in rounding up 
remains of Italian Army. Two aircraft missing. : 


May 12 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS : 

Activity in night very widespread, but damage not heavy. Bombs 
in many separated areas, but no concentrated attacks and casualties 
not large. Twelve raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: Very little 
activity during the day, but some bombs on south-east coast in the 
morning, causing no casualties. 

Semi-official statement: A number of aerodromes attacked in the 
_ night, but except at one or two points damage not considerable and the 

number of Service casualties not large, though some fatal. 

tions against Germany: Heavy night attacks on Hamburg 
and Bremen, and many ae fires in shipyards and factories at both; 
also raids on Emden and Rotterdam docks. Four aircraft missing. 
Docks at Ijmuiden and seaplane base on Texel bombed the previous 
day by Coastal Command aircraft without loss. 

German communiqué: Night attacks on many aerodromes in southern 

d and Midlands, keeping fierce fires going in hangars, fuel 
depots, etc.; and in some places dropping bombs among heavy bombers. 


ho Rates eet SS 
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Fires caused at Middlesbrough factories and Pembroke docks in raids 
- on coastal areas. Relatively strong forces attacked Hamburg and 

Bremen. Damage to industrial areas slight, and chief damage in 
resitential quarters, causing civilian casualties. Seven raiders destroyed. 


TRAQ 
R.A.F. The situation more stabilized. Aircraft engaged in punitive 
expeditions against rebels in most of districts where they were observed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
German communiqué: Direct hits in the night on Lucca airport and 
shipyards at Valetta, causing fires and explosions. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

Admiralty communiqué: Attack on Benghazi on night of May 10 at 
point-blank range by powerful units of light forces, damaging shipping 
and military targets. Shore batteries’ fire and dive-bomber attacks 
ineffective, and no damage to any warship. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, mechanized patrols inflicted casualties and 
took 32 prisoners in surprise attack. Solinin, capture of a tank with 
anti-tank gun on May 11. Abyssinia, Gumsa, north of Amba Alagi, 
captured, with war material, and advance of South African troops 
continuing from south. 

R.A.F.: Pronounced activity the previous day with heavy raids on 
Benghazi, starting 3 large fires, Benina, destroying 4 aircraft, Berca, 
hitting buildings near the landing gound, El Gazala, and Derna, where 
aircraft and motor transport hit. Mechanized units also damaged at 
various places between Tobruk and Derna and an aircraft destroyed. 
Abyssinia, the enemy harassed at Jimma, Sciasciamanna, Wadera, 
and Alagi by R.A.F., South African, and Rhodesian aircraft. One 


missing. 
German communiqué: Direct hits by dive-bombers on 3 British 
warships off Benghazi the previous night, forcing them to retreat. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA E 

April 29.—A Government decree prohibited the carrying of arms, 
under penalty of death, except for the Army, police, and the great 
chiefs. A waming was issued to the Italians against committing 
sabotage on property before moving to zones of safety.’ 

The first issue was published of a paper in the Amharic language. 

May 5.—The Emperor entered Addis Abba on the aniversary of the 
occupation by Italian troops in 1936, and was greeted by General 
Cunningham and by the Crown Prince and the Duke of Harar. 

May 8.—The Emperor gave an interview to the British press in 
which he said the enemies of Great Britain were the enemies of 
Ethiopia, and he was to attack both Fascism and Nazism. 
Asked: about Jibuti he said: “If Jibuti is entirely in the hands of the 
Italians I hope eae will be able to obtain it. There is a treaty 
between Ethiopia and France which says that if France attempts to 
cede Jibuti she will not cede it to anyone except Ethiopia.” 

He had asked the British Government for the assistance of advisers 
to help him in his work, and if the same privilege could be granted from 
British territory in Africa he would welcome it. 

The Emperor held a review of the troops of Ras Abeba Aregai’s 
army. 


AUSTRALIA i S ; 
April 28.—The Japanese Minister, in a press interview, said Japan 
had no intention of moving down on Australia by military force, and 
that: “So long as Japan is offering the hand of friendship to Australia it 
seems wiser and more far-sighted for Australia to accept it in good 
faith.” 
April 29.—Mr. Fadden announced that the evacuation of Greece was 
poraie and the troops were ee themselves with great 
eroism in the face of heavy pressure. Many had now left Greece after 
stubbornly contesting the enemy’s advance. “Unfortunately”, he 
went on, ‘‘we cannot hope to avoid casualties, and must be prepared 
for them. The nation will be told the full story at the earliest possible 
moment. Meanwhile I know that this country will wait in courage and 
resolution.” e 
The Minister for External Affairs, referring to Mr. Kawai’s state- 
ment, said Australia could not fail to be influenced by Mr. Matsuoka’s 
speeches of savage rien to the Axis and his congratulations on their 
victory in Greece. Australia’s ount concern was that she was at 
with Germany, to whom Japan had allied herself. 
apanese spokesmen who alleged Australian mistrust and suspicion 
of Japan should know that what they called mistrust was for Austra- 
Kans vi ce, which was their mescapable duty. 
The Commonwealth War Loan of £35 million was declared open. 
May 1.—It was stated that enlistments in the AIF. had trebled 
since the previous week. 
May 2.—The Government received news from General Blamey that 
the evacuation of the A.I.F. had been completed, and the men evacu- 
648 
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ated estimated at 43,000 including the British and New Zealand troops. 

- Three thousand who reached the ches were not taken off; they were 
believed to include a very small percentage of Australians. The casual- 
ties Were estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000. 

May 8.—The Minister for Air announced that the Government had 
decided to establish a fighter squadron to take part in the defence of 
the U.K., ultimately to be exclusively manned by Australians. 

The War Minister stated that the Australian casualties in Greece 
would probably not exceed 3,000, including missing. 

May 12.—The Cabinet approved the exchange of Ministers with 
China, and informed Chungking accordingly. 


BELGIUM 

May 10.—The Prime Minister broadcast, ftom London, a message 
to the nation in which he said that all the news from the occupi 
country showed that, despite the menace of complete starvation, there 
existed an unshakable resistance to the blandishments as well as to 
the threats of the mvader. Of the King he said his uncompromising 
attitude was a source of inspiration to his people and a symbol of their 
resistance. 


y 


BULGARIA 


April 29.—Greek es gnin Bulgaria, and her fee for treachery 
against her neighbours. (Ses Greece.) 


CANADA 
a 29.—The Finance Minister, pees the War Budget to 
Parliament, said the total war bill for the current year was estimated at 
$1,450 million. The revenue for the year ended March 31 totalled over 
$871} million and the deficit was $395 million. Canada had pledged her- 
self to finance the bulk of the British purchases in the country, estimated 
at $1,500 million. 
ing with Britain’s difficulty in obtaining Canadian dollars, he 
said her deficit in this respect was $795 million. This had been handled 
+ by gold shipments to the extent of 31.4 per cent, repatriation of Cana- 
dian securities held in England 42.4 per cent, and the accumulation of 
sterling balances in London 26.2 per cent. As no gold had been trans- 
ferred from London since December Canada was making Canadian 
dollars available to Britain for the full amount of her purchases,there. 
Ordinary and war expenditure for 1941-42 was estimated at $1,768 
million, and revenue at $1,150 million. New and increased taxes were 
expected to provide some $300 million, and they included increases in 
income tax and in Excess Profits Duty, and a new tax on petrol and on 
travel tickets, amusements, etc. War certificates were expected to pro- 
duce $200 million. The total sum to be raised by new taxation and 
borrowing was $1,500 million, and the $1,000 million still to be found 
would have to come from the people in loans, and for this, he said, the 
help of every man, woman, and child would be required. 
May 2.—The Minister of Munitions announced that the Government 
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and the U.S. Government had established a joint Committee of 4, for 
the co-ordination of raw materials, to collect and exchange information 
about the supplies of these. 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald arrived back from a visit to the U.S.A., 
where he saw President Roosevelt, Mr. Hull, Lord Halifax, and other 
leading American and British representatives. 

May 7.—Mr. Menzies arrived in Ottawa, and said: “Our cause is no 
cause of Kings or Prime Ministers, of princes or potentates. It is the 
cause of the common man.” 

May 11.—The Minister of Defence broadcast to open a campaign 
calling for 32,000 recruits in the next 2 months. 


CHINA 

April 29.—Mr. Quo Tai-chi’s statement in Washington. (Ses 
U.S.A.) . 

May 9.—The British Ambassador told the press in Chungking that 
his Government’s policy of friendship towards China, as shown in the 
reopening of the Burma Road, remained the same, and “I can assure 
you that the Burma Road wil remain open”. 

May 10.—Chiang Kai-shek, speaking at a farewell dinner to the U.S. 

or, said that if friendly nations hel China with war 
material and economic aid, she was ready single-handed to undertake . 
the task of putting down Japan. She did not need expeditionary forces 
or naval action. If Japan managed to dispose of China she would 
certainly proceed to attack America, but at present she had neither the 
strength nor the audacity to risk a clash with her. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY ; 

April 29.—Several places in Western Hupeh and Eastern Szechwan 
Provinces were raided, including Enshih on the border, and Liangshan, 
north-east of Chungking. Two other groups of aircraft raided places in 
Hunan. 

May 3.—Chungking was raided by 80 Japanese aircraft. 

May 5.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Wenchow and 
Haimen, the latter of which was set on fire by the Japanese on leaving.” 

May 8.—The Japanese were rted, in Chungking, to have 
launched a three-point drive into the Tungpeh Mts., north-west of 
Hankow. Two divisions recently concentrated in Southern Shansi 
were moving west in order to clear up Chinese troops on the north 
bank of the Yellow River. 

May 9.—Chungking was raided by over 80 aircraft which did much 


e. 

May 10.—A major battle was reported to be going on in the Yellow 

River area, where the Japanese were attacking the Chinese positions 
in the Chungtiao Mts. Chungking was raided again. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Aprél 30.—Kunming was again bombed heavily by the Japanese. 
Japanese forces reoccupied Swabue, and were believed to be establish- 
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ing a permanent base. More men and material were reported to be 
arriving in Hainan. 

May 1.—The Japanese occupied Kiatze, in Kwangtung 25 miles 
south-east of Lukfung. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
May 1.—The new provisional Municipal Council of the S hai 
International Settlement met, and elected Mr. Liddell chairman. e 
Treaty Powers accepted the proposal that the Chinese members of the 
Council should consist of 2 nominees of Chungking and 2 of Nanking. 


CYPRUS 


May 1.—The Governor announced that the war was now closer to 
Cyprus and that they might be bombed, advising all who had no special 
reason to stay in the towns to go promptly to the bills, while those re- 
maining should enlist in A.R.P. services. 


ECUADOR 


May 3.—Press reports stated that the Government had declared the 
Secretary of the German Legation to be persona non grata because he 
Tefused to allow a Customs examination of a package handed to him by 
a passenger in transit at Quito air port. 


EGYPT 


April 30.—The King summoned the Prime Minister and all the 
party leaders to the Palace. 

May 4.—The Prime Minister announced that he had telegraphed to 
Rashid Ali appealing to him to settle matters “by wisdom and under- 
standing”, basing his action on the “cordial and brotherly relations 
existing between Egypt and Iraq”. 

May 5.—A British spokesman in Cairo stated that Iraq was under- 
going one of its many periods of coups d’Etat. Rashid had very little of 
the country behind him or his movement, which had been influenced by 
Axis gold. 


EIRE 

Apri 30.—The Dail passed without discussion a vote of £8,383,556 
for the Army for 1941-42. The Information Bureau reported that a 
British aircraft crashed in Co. Leitrim that morning, and the crew baled 
out over Co. Fermanagh. 

May 7.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget in the Dail, 
said the deficit was £7,765,000, and he was raising income tax from 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in the pound, and imposing a 50 per cent tax on profits 
from Sept. 1, 1939. Expenditure was estimated at £40,626,000. 


FINLAND 


April 29.—Parliament passed the Emergency Powers Bill by 149 
votes to 29, giving the Government virtually dictatorial power over 
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the country’s economic life till the end of 1942. It also decided to float 
a second loan of 1,000 million marks. : 
April 30.—Soviet report of landing of German ila a Gey U.S SRB.) 
It was stated in Helsinki that the German troops numbered. 
only 1,300. 


FRANCE 


April 29.—Marshal Pétain received Admiral Leahy, and an official 
statement said they examined the question of food supplies. Un- 
officially it was reported that the Ambassador insisted that France 
should maintain a non-committal attitude with regard to Germany, 
and should not, by negotiations with the Germans, emphasize her breach 
with Britain. 

April 30.—A law was published adding 3 more categories of Govern- 
ment officials to those included in the law of Oct. 18 which deprived 
Jews of the right to hold important posts. The categories were N.C.O.s, 
officials controlling the finances and administration of the Services, and 
members ‘of the Army Medical Corps and Quartermaster Corps. 

aoe 2.—A German Commissioner was appointed to administer the 

of Paris, assisted by German 
ay 3.—Admiral Darlan went to ‘to see Abetz. An agreement 
was concluded for co-operation in the motor car industry between 
Germany, France, and Italy. The Vichy Delegate-General for National 
Labour and Equipment, announcing 1t over the Paris wireless, said 
there was no intention of forming a trust, and expressed satisfaction 
that France was being “treated on an equal footing” by the other 
countries. The agreement would mean that 800,000 families would 
again be maintained by the motor mdustry. Neutral reports stated 
that the industry was engaged in turning out all sorts of mechanized 
grr eae and aeroplane parts for the Germans. 
‘Adinilval Darian went to Parioand: according to American 
Teei had a long conversation with Laval. 

May 7.—It was announced in Vichy that Germany had agreed to 
open the border bétween Occupied and Unoccupied France for the 
passage of foodstufis, coal, iron, and other commodities, and were 
also reducing the cost of maintaining the German forces from 400 to 300, 
million francs a day. 

May 9.—Announcement of American offer to ly 2 shiploads of 
wheat monthly ta unoccupied France. (Ses USA) 

panish action in 
ee . (See Spain.) 


Report of protest of Sultan of Morocco against 
Brinon was reported (in Switzerland) to have told U.S. press- 
men in Paris that if the United States intended to occupy Dakar, it 
must do so by force of arms, ‘‘because France still possesses a fighting 
Navy capable of defending French interests wherever they may be”. 
May 10.—A court-martial at Clermont sentenced 4 soldiers to death 
and 12 to life imprisonment for ‘‘aiding a foreign Power” and “‘support- 
ing de Gaulle”. 
May 11.—Reports from Free French sources stated that the Vichy 
Government were being pressed by the Germans for the use of the 
railway from Pau to Saragossa, for the passage of German troops, on 
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the ground that General Franco had already given his consent to their 
passage through Spain. 


GERMANY 


April 29.—An official delegation of the Spanish Falangist Syndicate, 
led by Sefior Merino, arrived in Berlin as the guests of Ley. 

The Börsen Zeitung published a warning of what might happen to 
countries where foreign and domestic policies diverged from the views 
of press and public, and recalled the catastrophe of Yugoslavia. It 
remarked that Switzerland nevertheless continued to sympathize with 
the enemies of Geranna: 

The appointment of General von Epp as the first Nazi Colonial 

i kesman 


Conclusion of commercial agreement wi 

May 1.—A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman stated that any U.S. war 
vessel entering the blockade zone, whether alone or as part of a convoy, 
would be fired on, since Washington had admitted that the patrols were 
intended to give the British information and warnings—as much an 
act of war as actual fighting. 

May 3.—It was learnt that a new holding company had been formed 
in Berlin with a capital of 80 million marks, to control the oil companies 
in the occupied countries. 

May 4.—Diplomatisch-polsische Korrespondenx declared that the 
Iraqi ‘‘decision”’ had been greatly respected by all those who still set 
a sense of honour. British arrogance and blackmail had automatically 
led to a violent reaction. Britain was now ing to insinuate that 
Axis intrigues were the cause of the trouble, but she had now been 
taught a lesson by a small and courageous people determined not to 
tolerate the British attempt to put the whole world under British rule. 


The Frankfurter Zeitung stated that “the end of the Balkan campaign 
signifies only a step, though an important one, towards the next 
This goal is clearl Mosul, which, when taken, would provide a 
source of anxiety for England”. 

May 5.—A Government spokesman in Berlin, asked whether Ger- 
many did not expect victory during 1941, said: “We are confident of 
victory; it is a secondary matter to us when it comes.” 

The Foreign Office announced that technical negotiations were going 
on with the “partners” over concession rights in the Petsamo nickel 
mines. 

May 7.—The Berlin radio ‘described Mr. Stimson’s broadcast as an 
“incendiary speech”, and said that “a citizen of the country of the 
Monroe Doctrine should understand that Europe strongly forbids all 


as “cheap melodrama” and Mr. Stimson’s broadcast was described by 
the are as “unprecedented interference in European affairs and 
hostile to 


May 9.—A Note was sent to Washington stating that the legislation 
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for the requisitioning of foreign ships violated international law and 
the treaty of commerce between the two countries. 

Attachment of funds of I.G. Farbenindustrie. (See U.S.A.) 

May 10.—The Secretary for Public Works announced that 8,300,000 
women were at work in factories and workshops. : 
The Völkischer Beobachter said that President Roosevelt was mainly 

msible for the present war; ‘‘not even Churchill bears so much 

t. It was Roosevelt, with his promises of help to Britain, who lit 

the conflagration. Without him Churchill would never have entered 
the British Cabinet”. 

May 12.—The wireless bulletins contained a Nazi Party announce- 
ment that Rudolf Hess had, at 6 p.m. on May 10, set off on an aeroplane 
flight from Augsburg from which he had not so far returned. he 
was suffering from an illness of some years’ standing he had been 
strictly forbidden to embark on any further flying activity, but he was 
able, contrary to this command, again to come into possession of an 
aeroplane. A letter he left behind showed by its distractedness traces 
of a mental disorder and it was feared that he was a victim of halluci- 
nations. It must be considered that he either jumped out of his 
aeroplane or had met with an accident. The Führer had ordered the 
arrest of his adjutants for not preventing or reporting the flight. 

Arrival of Hess in Scotland. (See Great Britatn.) 

The Völkischer Beobachter, reporting the High Command announce- 
ment that “the latest assaults by British bers on residential 
quarters of German cities were severely avenged again last night”, said: 
“Naturally the British again assert that our mass attack was indiscri- 
minate, but the High Command reports objectively that the region 
round the bend of the Thames—i.e. the centre of London’s docks and 
business quarters—was again the focus of the attacks. ... Only an 
unsoldierly nation, like the British and a Government consisting of 

rofiteers and adventurers like that of Churchill could expect any 

ting advantage from assaults on the civil population. ...” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


April 30.—Mr. Churchill stated in Parliament that altogether some 
60,000 men had been landed in Greece, including one Australian and 
one New Zealand division, and at least 45,000 had already been 
evacuated. Considering that the Air Force had to leave the airfields 
from which alone it could cover the retreat of the troops and that 
only a small portion of it could cover the ports of embarkation this 
must be considered remarkable. The evacuation was the first instance 
where air bombing, prolonged day after day, had failed to break the 
discipline and the o of the marching columns, who were also pursued 
by 3 German armoured divisions as wel! as by the whole strength of 
the mechanized forces which could be brought to bear. 

In the actual fighting about 3,000 casualties were suffered, a very 
small part of the losses inflicted on the Germans. The heavy equipment 
could not be removed, but the enemy were not short of that. 

The Board of Trade announced that mainland Greece was to be 
regarded as enemy-occupied territory. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament, said that his informa- 
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tion was that the number of the German Armistice Commission in 
French Morocco was being increased to about 200. In the Spanish 
Zone and in Tangier there was evidence of the recent entry of a number 
of Gtrmans and of a continuation of German pr da. The 
Government had tried to open the eyes of the French Government to 
the danger which the German infiltration in North Africa presented to 
them. 

The Foreign Secretary told the House that on April 21 the Greek 
Government had handed the Minister in Athens a Noté informing him 
that their Army had reached a state of exhaustion, and also found 
itself deprived of certain reserves of ammunition, motorized vehicles, 
and aircraft, with which in any case, it was inadequately supplied 
from the outbreak of war. The Army was therefore quite unable to 
render any more assistance to their allies, and the Imperial Forces, 
on their side, had absolute need for the assistance of the Greek Army. 
In these conditions a continuance of the struggle would only brin 
about the collapse of the latter, and bloodshed useless to the Alli 
forces. The Government was accordingly obliged to state that the 
withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force in time seemed to be rendered 
necessary by the circumstances and by the interests common to the 
struggle. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Regent had entered 
Kotor harbour on April 26 and an officer had landed and called on 
the Italian naval officer in command. As a result an Italian army 
staff officer had been taken on board the submarine as a hostage 
while the British officer went in search of Mr. Ronald Campbell, the 
Minister to Yugoslavia. Nine hours after her arrival Regent was 
attacked by 2 dive-bombers, and when 2 officers and a petty officer 
had been slightly wounded she decided to leave, which she did safely, 
negotiating 2 mine-fields, with the Italian officer on board. 

It was learnt that Mr. Campbell had left Kotor 2 days earlier, and 
was at Durazzo. 

May 1.—Lord Beaverbrook was appointed Minister of State, and 
Col. oore Braban Minister of Aircraft Production. Mr. F. J. 
Leathers was appointed Minister of Shipping and of Transport, and 
created a Peer. Mr. R. H. Cross was appointed High Commissioner 
in Australia. 

May 2.—An appeal was broadcast from London in Arabic to the 
people of Iraq to disown Rashid Ali and the few military leaders who 
had sought a quarrel with England and betrayed the interests of their 
country. Rashid was ready to extend the war to Iraq at the bidding of 
the Axis and would bring untold misery to the country unless he was 
quickly repudiated. 

The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced that navicerts would 
in future be necessary for all seaborne goods eee ae to Iraq or Iran 
via the Persian Gulf from neutral countries outside Europe. As from 
May 15 all ships sailing to ports in the Persian Gulf and all sailing from 
there to neutral ports would require navicerts. 

May 3.—Mr. Menzies left for New York, via Lisbon. 

The Admiralty announced that enemy ships had been warned’ that 
if the signal ““W.B.A.”’ was made to them by British ships they would 
be fired on if they attempted to scuttle them. 
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Mr. Churchill broadcast a message to the Polish people in which he 
id a warm tribute to their determination not to compromise the 
onour of thgir country, and to their self-sacrifice and unity, and con- 
cluded by saying that “the day will dawn, perhaps sooner than we now 
have a right to hope, when the insane attempt to found a Prussian 
domination on racial hatred, on the armoured vehicle, on the secret 
bees Bee A E o ings will pass 
a monstrous In that morning of hope and m... al 
that is noble and fearless in the New World as well as in the Old World 
will salute the rise of Poland to be a nation once again”. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, ing of the evacuation of the 
forces from Greece, described it as “almost a miracle” that only 2 
destroyers were lost. 

May 5.—The Government received an offer from Turkey of media- 
tion in the dispute with Iraq, but declined it, and pointed out that an 
essential prerequisite to any negotiations was the withdrawal of 
Iraqi troops from sei be 

The Treasury announced an Order excluding Iraq from the sterling 


area. 

May 6.—Mr. Eden moved a vote of confidence in the Government’s 
conduct of the war in the House of Commons, and reviewed events in 
relation to the hostilities in the East. He said the Greek Government 
declared, on Feb. 8, that they would resist German aggression, and that 
Greece’s fate was united with Britain’s. They asked what help England 
could give, but this was no cry for help, but a statement of the Greek 
position and a request that Britain should state hers. 

He found on reaching Cairo that the Commanders of the three Ser- 
vices in the Middle East were in agreement about the help to be given 
to Greece. It was considered that the forces to be left, in Cyrenaica 
would be sufficient to meet any threat that could be expected to 
develop there. He went to Athens on Feb. 22, when the King and the 
Prime Minister at onct made it clear that Greece would resist German 
aggression, even if they had to rely only on their own forces. He told 
the Greek Government what forces could be made available by the 
Middle East command, and the possibilities of holding the Aliakmon 
Line were discussed. The Greeks knew the risks, but they thought 
that Line offered a reasonable chance of holding the German advance. 
The alternatives of fighting on the Metaxas Line or the Struma Linee 
were abandoned. General Smuts, whom they saw in Cairo, also agreed 
in the decision to aid Greece. 

It was of the utmost importance to learn the intentions of Yugo- 
slavia. They were assured that a German attack would be resisted, but 
they needed a common plan. One brief staff conversation was held, 
but without substantial result. No urgent effort was made to get the 
Army ready until after the coup d'état, when it was already too late to 
effect the necessary concentrations. 

During their stay m the Middle East they had many contacts with 
Turkish Ministers, who were informed of every step taken, and he 

his complete confidence in their loyalty to the alliance. 
eferring to the trouble in Iraq, Mr. Eden recalled that it was Great 
Britain which had given Iraq her independence and assisted her to 
make it good. They were grateful for the offer of the good offices of the 
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Turkish and ian Governments, but they insisted on two things: 
the withdra of troops from Habbaniyah, and the cessation of 
hostilities against the British forces. He added that no people had more 
reason*to fear the Axis victory than those who dwelt in Arab lands, 
and many distinguished Arab leaders were aware of that fact. 

May 7—The Government secured a vote of confidence by 447 
votes to 3. Mr. Churchill’s speech. (See Special Summary.) 

May 8.—A new seafaring men’s charter was announced providing 
for continuity of employment, longer leave on pay, payment of wages 
while awaiting appointment to a ship, the formation of a Merchant 
Navy Reserve pool of officers and men, and the registration of all men 
who had served at sea within the past 5 years. To prevent unemploy- 
ment every officer and man at the end of an engagement would pass 
automatically into the pool unless he had been re-engaged by the same 
spon 

White Paper was published containing 4 secret German documents 
seized at Svolvaer during the raid on the Lofoten Islands. They con- 
tained detailed instructions issued by the Army H.Q. in Norway 

ing control of the press and other functions normally performed 
by civilans. They also covered the conduct of soldiers towards 
the inhabitants and the Security Police. 

It was stated in London that the figures of ship sinkings given by 
an Isolationist in America on the alleged authority of the Chief of 
the Maritime Commission were not correct, but even if they were, 
they would give a totally false picture of the seriousness of the situation. 
Vessels carrying finished war material were provided with the greatest 
possible protection available, but it should be remembered that, while 
aircraft and tanks were of greater immediate importance than any- 

ing else no use could be made of either if food supplies failed. 

ay 9.—Assurance to China of continued friendship and determina- 
tion to keep open the Burma Road. (Ses China.) 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for April were 
60 British ships, of 293,089 tons; 43 Allied, of 189,473 tons; and 3 
neutral, of 5,562 tons, a total of 106 ships of 488,124 tons. The lke 
included 187,054 tons, mostly Greek, sunk in the air attacks on Greek 

rts. 

P The enemy losses in the 6 weeks March 26 to May 10 were esti- 
mated at 612,000 tons. 

Lord Croft stated at Bournemouth that the casualties in Greece 
totalled 11,000, including prisoners. 

May 10.—The Prime Minister sent messages of sympathy and 
encouragement to the Prime Ministers of Belgium and The Nether- 
lands and the Foreign Minister of Luxemburg on the anniversary of 
the attacks on their countries, thanking them for the resistance they 
had offered and were still offering. 

May 12.—It was announced from 10 Downing Street that Rudolf 
Hess, Hitler's Deputy, had landed by parachute near Glasgow. A 
Messerschmitt 110 crashed there during the night of May 10, with its 
Des unloaded, and afterwards a German officer was found suffering 

om a broken ankle. He was taken to hospital in Glasgow, where he 
first gave his name as Horn, but later declared he was Hess, and 
produced various photographs of himself at different ages. These 
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were deemed to be RE of Hess by people who knew him 
personally, and an officer of the Foreign Office who was closely 
acquainted with him before the war had been sent up by air to 
seo him. 


GREECE 

April 29—The Germans were reported to have set up a pet 
Government in Athens under General Tsolakoglu, who kodas a 
proclamation appealing to soldiers and citizens to cease Sa 
to the Germans and charging the Royal Family with a y flight 
from the country, so that the King had forfeited the right to represent 
the nation. 

The Minister to Bulgaria, who had reached Istanbul, made a state- 
ment for the British press in which he pointed out that it was the third 
time in 30 years that the Bulgarian people, without cause or provoca- 
tion, had attacked Greece and Yugoslavia. In 1913 and 1915, moved 
by hatred and , she did at least fight to get what she considered 
her due, but this time she did not even fire a shot. The Bulgarian 
troops marched like valets behind their German masters to collect the 
price of their treachery. In spite of repeated assurances by M. Filoff, 
the latest on March 1, Bulgaria had occupied Yugoslav Macedohia, 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia, and the districts of Florma 
and Castoria. Her press admitted that there was not one Bulgarian in 
the Greek areas occupied. ; 

The German force which passed thro Bulgaria was estimated at 
20 to 25 divisions, making about 50 it those invading Yugoslavia 
were added. Their losses were believed to be anything from 50,000 to 
80,000. The Germans made no secret of the fact that their aim now 
was Egypt. Large numbers of sailors and marines had been concentrated 
in Bulgaria, a tly to occupy the Aegean islands. 

April 30.—Note to the British Government on April 21 advocating 
withdrawal of the Imperial Forces. (Ses Great Britain.) 

May 1.—The Secretary-General of the National Confederation of 
Greek Labour, in a May Day manifesto, said Greece had lost all but 
her honour and her islands, and called on comrades of all neutral 
nations to show their solidarity with the Greek civilian tion if 
their distress. He assured British and Allied Labour that Greece, for 
all her wounds, was not dead, but would fight on in the certainty of 
ultimate victory. 

May 2.—A decree was issued dismissing 6 generals, including 
General Tsolakogin, for violating their oath and failing in their duty 
towards their King, country, and Government, and in the case of 3 
of them, for signing an armistice without authorization. 

May 3—The Germans held a “victory parade” in Athens during 
which the people were not allowed in the streets in the centre of the city. 
Italian aoe were greeted with whistling and booing. 

May 5.—The Prime Minister and War Minister, in an Order of the 
Day, said the King and Government had decided that the Allied forces 
in Crete should be placed under a single command, and that General 
B. C. Freyberg had been appointed C.-in-C. 


ee 
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Turkish reports stated that Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia 
were occupied by Bulgarian troops, who were systematically pillaging 
both Greeks and Moslems. 

May%.—The Goverfment announced that their submarines and 
other units of the Fleet which could do so had joined the British Fleet. 
Of the 10 destroyers, 3 were sunk by German bombers, and all the 


` auxiliary vessels, over 30 in number, and the 5 hospital ships, hadsbeen 
sunk 


A statement was also issued regarding the raids on Greek towns, 
some of which were completely destroyed by indiscriminate bombing, 
accompanied by machine-gunning of women and children. At Trikkala 
2,000 people were killed, and thousands of civilians also at Lamia and 
in the ports (Volos, Chalcis, Patras, Preveza, Missolonghi, Nauplia, 
Kalamata, etc.). 

May 7.—It was learnt that the death of M. Korizis on April 18 was 
the result of his own action, owing to his belief that he had failed in his 
task. In the middle of April the Under-Secretary of War had ordered 
large numbers of soldiers not with the armies to be given 2 months’ 
leave, and the Under-Secretaries of Marine and Air sanctioned similar 
defeatist measures. On April 17 the Government spokesman, in a 
broadcast, clearly foreshadowed the collapse of Greek resistance, and 
on the 18th General Papagos gave the Cabinet a very unfavourable 
report on the military situation. 

The Athens radio announced that the former Premiers, Generals 
Pangalos and Gonatas, and several other distinguished Greeks had 
adhered to the Tsolakoglu régime, and to have declared that the former 
Government did wrong in “declaring war on Germany”. 

The German authorities ordered all British, Allied, and North and 
South American subjects to report to the Ministry of Public Security. 

May 8.—It was learnt that a Free Greek radio station had been 
established in Cairo. 

The puppet Premier Tsolakoglu gave an interview to the Börsen 
Zeitung in which he was reported to have said that “from the very 
outset I and my colleagues of the Epirus Army op the policy of 
the refugee Government, because we were convinced that a war against 
Germany was senseless and hopeless. We were firmly convinced of the 
Reich’s decisive victory, and we believe also that Germany’s noble- 
thindedness respects brave men and has always reverenced Greek 
culture”. He declared that the majority of the people approved of 
the European “‘new order”. 

The Minister of Labour stated, in Canea, that all the working 
population of his country had been ordered to report within 24 hours 
to the German Command for work, pera in heavy industry, 
wherever they might be sent, even outside the country. 

May 9.—The arrest was reported, from. Turkish sources, of General 
Papagos, M. Mavroudis, Secretary of State in the Foreign Ministry, and 
other Secretaries of State. 


ICELAND l 
May 1.—The Communist paper Thjodviljinn was suppressed for 
inciting the workers to sabotage and the editors were deported. It had 
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supported a Communist attempt to provoke unrest among the troops, 
and had started agitation among the workers employed by them. 


INDO-CHINA 


May 6.—Signature of 2 economic agreements with Japan. (See 
Japan.) 
ay 9.—Signature of Treaty with Thailand and protocols with 
Japan. (See Japan.) 


IRAN 


May 4.—Reports from American sources stated that some 6,000 
German ‘‘tourists” had arrived in the country. 


IRAQ 


May 1.—It was learnt that the Government had refused permission 
for further British troops to land at Basra until those already arrived 
had passed through and out of the country. Concentrations of Iraqi 

took place round the R.A.F. aerodrome at Habbaniya (60 miles 
west of Baghdad) and the Commanding Officer was reported to have 
made demands to the Air Officer Commanding obj to the con- 
_tinuance of training so long as the British Government failed to keep 
the Treaty, as the Government interpreted it. 

May 2.—The troops round Habbaniya opened fire on the Canton- 
ment, and the British forces replied. The British Embassy asked that 
the Iraq forces should be withdrawn, but instead they were reinforced. 
The Iraqi air force attempted to raid the aerodrome, but without effect. 
Rashid Ali was repo to have appealed to Germany for help, and 
the Government issued a statement declaring that the British troops 
fired first, forcing them to take defensive measures. 

Rashid also issued a manifesto accusing Great Britain of violating 
the Treaty by landing a second contingent of troops before the first 
had left the country, and declaring that the Government had taken all 
measures to meet possible developments. “The people of Iraq will 
never bow to the will of foreign Powers. It is a holy struggle for the 
independence of Iraq.” ° 

British appeal to the people of Iraq and announcement re navicerts 
for shipments there. (Ses Great Britain.) 

May 3.—The R-A.F. bombed the forces round Habbaniya, silencing 
some of the guns. 

The Government claimed to have seized all the oil wells and refineries 
in the Mosul area and also all stations the pipe-line to Palestine. - 
They also claimed to have destroyed 26 aircraft in their air attack 
on iya and in fighting the same day. 

May 4.—The Regent sent, from Palestine, a proclamation saying he 
was returning “to restore the tarnished honour” of the country, and 
calling upon all true sons of Iraq to “drive out this band of traitors 
and restore to our beloved country true liberty and independence”. 
He declared that “a Eep of military tyrants, aided and abetted by 
Rashid Ali and other ill-disposed persons bought by foreign gold, have 
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by force thrust me from myjsacred duties as guardian of my nephew, 
your beloved young King”. ; 

M, 5.—The Baghdad wireless stated, according to Turkish sources, 
that leaflets dropped by British aircraft had threatened that official 
buildings in the city would be bombed unless resistance to the British 
troops ceased, and that the reply was made that, in that case, Iraqi 
aircraft would bomb British residences. 

May 8.—Reports reached Cairo that Rashid Ali had fled from 
Baghdad, following demonstrations against his Government; also that 
Tewfik Suweidi Bey, the former Foreign Minister, had left for Amman 
to meet the Emir Abdul Dah. 

May 9.—An official statement said that Rashid had ‘left Baghdad 
to inspect camps and airfields. 

Reports from the frontier stated that the larger of the Iraqi 
Army had not taken part in the fighting. Rashid the northern 
army with him, but was not in touch with the border battalions in 
the south and on the frontiers. ghe forces under his control were 
estimated at about 30,000. According to reports from Indian sources 
the people of Iraq had shown no inclination to take part in the move- 
ment against Britain. 

The commanders of the Imperial forces were understood to have 
received the most explicit orders to avoid doing any injury to civilians 
or their Pora and to keep the fighting away from the.holy places 


if pose Ps 
ay 12.—Recognition of the Government by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY 

May 3.—The Rome wireless announced that arms had been going to 
Bad kon Germany for several months. i 

The papers announced the annexation of ee province to the 
Kingdom of Italy. The Giornale dbltalia explained that the territory 
could not be included in the new State of Croatia, which was “jealous 
of the homogeneity of its population”. The News Agency stated that 
the province would have its own Statute, and enjoy a certain autonomy 
, adapted to the Slav character of the population. 

May 9.—It was announced in Rome that the casualties on all 
fronts in April, plus those not included in previous lists, were 5,884 
killed, 17,976 wounded, and 75,058 missing. 

Naval casualties were 39 killed, 155 wounded, and 392 missing. 

R from U.S. sources stated that Rome University had been 
cl owing to student demonstrations against Germany. 


JAPAN 
April 29.—A military review on ‘the occasion ot the Emperor’s 
40th birthday was attended by the Diplomatic Corps with the excep- 
tion of the British, who absented themselves in order to avoid being 
with the Axis representatives. They refused a place among the neutrals, 
who were placed behind the Germans and Italians. N; 
May 1.—Kohumin. Shimbun stated that “it is absolutely necessary 


p 
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to suppress aid to Chiang Kai-shek from Britam, the United States, 
and other third Powers in order to settle the hostilities in China”. 
If they continued this aid unmindful of the world situation there would 
be “no other course for Japan than to plunge into a firm, final step to 
attain our objectives”. 

May 5.—Mr. Matsuoka told the press that he did not support a 
suggestion, made in Tokyo, that he should fly to the United States 
jn an effort to ease the tension in the Pacific, since he already well 
understood the current situation there, adding: “I would rather 
desire that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull could visit Japan to see the 
actual situation in Japar.” Their policy towards America was entirely 

, but, “if, however, the sincere wish and attitude of the 

apanese is not understood in the United States, that cannot be helped”. 

He also stated, of the Pact with Russia, that it “killed 5 birds with one 
stone”. 

May 6.—Two ents were ae for economic collaboration 
with Indo-China. first provided for reciprocal national treatment 
as the basis of the arrangements for residence and navigation and most- 
favoured nation treatment for the entry, establishment, acquisition, 
and possession of all property, the conduct of trade, etc. Indo-China 
agreed to admit Japanese capital for the development of agriculture 
and mining. The second eee for reciprocal m.-f.-n. treatment on 
Customs and tariffs, but Indo-China to admit Japan’s principal 
products either duty free or subject to reduced duties, and other 
concessions. 

May 9.—The Treaty between Indo-China and Thailand was signed 
in Tokyo; also two e between Japan, France, and d 

vely, by which Japan guaranteed the settlement as ‘‘definite 
and unalterable”. France and Thailand undertook not to enter into 
any agreements POR economic, or military co-operation with a 
third Power directed against Japan. ~ 

By the Treaty France ceded to Thailand the. districts of Paklay 
and Bassac and the greater “of Cambodia, and the latter area 
was to be demilitarized. d undertook to pay France 6 million 
piastres in 6 yearly instalments for the cession. 


MEXICO ; ao f 

April 30.—The Foreign Minister announced that he had been 
informed officially that the Italian Government had seized 3 Mexican 
tankers of 10,000 tons at Genoa in retaliation for the. seizure of 10 
Ttalian ships in Mexican ports. 

May 5—The Government were reported to have purchased, for 
re-sale to Great Britain, the whole oil output of 40 independent pro- 
ducers in the Tampico area. i ; 


. THE NETHERLANDS 

p g 29.—Reports reaching London stated that German orders 
to the value of a million ders (say £170,000) had recently been 
placed with Dutch factories for:goods for Germany, The Treasury 
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had to provide the funds to pay the men employed. The number of 
Dutch workmen in Germany was estimated at 1 18,000, but the Germans 
were yeported to be dissatisfied with their output. 

May 1.—Mussert, in a May Day address, said that the prosperity 
of Europeans would be immense after they had found one another, 
“particularly when the Teutonic nations meet in one t community 
of labour. The leaders striving for this great plan, this German idea, 
are Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini”. 

May 10.—Queen Wilhelmina broadcast a message to the nation 
on the anniversary of the German invasion in which she said Hitler 
had never succeeded in invading the Dutch spirit. In occupied and 
unoccupied territory there was but one conviction—resistance must be 
absolute; no negotiation or compromise was possible with an enemy 
who had introduced the lie and the myth as a main instrament of his 
policy, and whose false rule depended on the machinations of a secret 
State police. 

The Empire stood fast, and daily Dutch ships left port laden with 
war materials for the Allied cause, while in Holland itself the people 
had found other ways to hamper the invader. She expressed her 
gratitude to the British people and to America, where the people were 
labouring to equip them for the fight, showing their deep understanding 
of the world situation by supplying all the needs of the people already’ 
fighting against aggression. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Apri 29.—The War Council heard a statement from the Prime 
Minister, who declared that the decision to send troops to Greece was 
reached ‘‘after a most able and accurate appreciation of the situation”, 
and then adopted a resolution expressing full support of the Govern- 
ment’s action. 7 

May 2.—The Prime Minister received a cable from Crete stating 
that the New Zealand division in Greece had been kept intact except 
for the loss of stragglers. The losses were estimated at 100 to 200 
killed, 500 to 600 wounded, and about 800 missing. 


“NORTHERN RHODESIA 

May 5.—It was announced that the Government had offered to 
present £296,000 to the British Exchequer for the war, of which £50,000 
was for fighter aircraft. 


NORWAY 

May 1.—Terboven, in a May Day address, complained that ‘‘the 
English disease” was widespread in the country, declaring that “even 
the Norwegian anglophiles cannot persuade us that the wheel of history 
will turn backwards. ... Of course I can forbid no one to bank on a 
British victory, but I warn you urgently against acting in accordance 
with such hopes”. 

May 8.—It was learnt that a German court-martial had sentenced 
to death 6 persons arrested after the Lofoten raid, and a policeman, 
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who captured a police chief who was taken to England, to imprisonment 
for life. 

Publication in London of German documents seized in the raid. 
(Ses Great Britain.) 


PALESTINE 

May 1.—The Executive of the Jewish Agency and General Council 
of Palestine Jews issued an ap to all single men from 20 to 30 to 
volunteer with the British forces, declaring that ‘‘the approach of the 
war to our shores imposes a sacred duty on every available man to offer 
his services for the country’s defence’. 

Reports from French sources stated that 5 transports had arrived at 
Haifa with war material for Basra. 

May 10.—An ordinance was enacted making British subjects and 
Palestinian citizens eligible for the Palestine Volunteer Force, ee to 
“assist the Regular Forces with all measures required for the defence 
of Palestine, within or beyond its borders, or ensuring internal 


security”. 
The Jewish Agency announced that nearly 10,000 Jews from the 
country were already serving in various units of the British forces. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

May 6.—The President sent a special message to the National 
Assembly saying that ‘‘the trend of events seems to point strongly to 
the possibility of American entry in the warld war. If sucha situation 
should arise it goes without saying that the Philippines would be 
involved directly”. 


POLAND 


May 3.—Mr. Churchill’s broadgdst on the anniversary of National 
Day. (See Great Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

April 30.—A fourth shipload of troops left the Tagus for the Azores, 

May 3.—The Government were reported to have stationed some, 
50,000 troops along the Spanish frontier. 

May 5.—A transport left Lisbon for the Cape Verde Islands. 

May 9.—The Prime Minister, in a Note referring to American 
of a German intention to occupy the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands, as well as Portugal itself, declared that, first, ‘‘up to the present 
there has been no request or suggestion whatever ing the 
eventual use of ports or bases on Portuguese coasts or islands by any 
belligerent or other Power; second, the Government, in order to afirm 
their sovereignty in terms of power to resist any attack, however un- 
likely, are concerning themselves with the defence of the three Atlantic 
archipelagos and reinforcing the existing garrisons”. 
RUMANIA 

May 5.—Free Rumanians formed, in Landon, a permanent organiza- 
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tion to enlist the collaboration of Rumanians all over the world in the 
fight for freedom. Tt was linked with the organized democratic forces 
of opposition in Rumania and with Rumaniahs in the U.S.A. 
ay 10.—Demonstrations took place in Bucarest University, and 

students sang banned patriotic songs. It was learnt that King Carol 
had arrived in Bermuda. : 

May 11.—The Ministry of Education threatened to close all univer- 
sities if the persons responsible for the demonstrations were not 
denounced within 2 days. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


May 10.—Reports reaching Cairo stated that King Ibn Saud had 
informed Rashid Ali that he could not give him any kind of assistance 
or protection. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 3.—General Smuts announced in Parliament that South 
African troops were to be sent from Abyssinia to the Western Desert 
as soon as they could be spared and that part of the Air Force was on 
its way to Egypt. ‘‘The setback which has been suffered by the British 
forces in Libya’’, he said, ‘‘presents us with a task with which we shall 
have to grapple.” He warned the House that Nazi ambitions were 
world-wide. 

May 5.—General Smuts told the Senate that the day must surely 
come when‘: America, Britain, and the Commonwealth of Nations, 
including South Africa, must be very much closer than in the past. 


SPAIN 


April 30.—It was learnt that the Council of Grandees had held a 
meeting in Madrid for the first time since the fall of the Monarchy in 
April, 1931. The Duke of Alba was elected doyen. 

May 2,—The anniversary of the rising against Napoleon in 1808 was 
celebrated with a military parade in Madrid, and a by Señor 
Suñer, who said that just as Spain did not wish to be French in 1808 

.so, in July, 1936, she did not wish to be Russian or English. He asked 
what rights had those to speak in its defence who for over 200 years 
had oppressed the cece saying ‘‘the same plutocratic democracy 
which has denied Spain now wishes to reproduce it with the sar- 
castic pretext of saving us. And what it does now is to launch rumours 
of tendentious news... that we are signing what we are not signing. 
We are tranquil. ee by her own free will has her own foreign policy 
... she is master of her own destiny”. . 

Reports from French sources stated that General Franco had 
rejected another German request to allow troops to go through Spain; 
also that the Germans had made all preparations for occupying Portu- 

and attacking Gibraltar, including the concentration of important 
orces between Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

May 6.—Col. Galarza, a leader of the Falangist Militia, was appointed 
Minister of the Interior. 
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May 8.—Arriba stated that “the already gravely wounded British 
Empire is trying to shake Spanish solidarity and unity by means of 
propaganda”. f f 

May 9.—The Foreign Minister was reported to have received rom 
the French Ambassador a copy of a protest by the Sultan of Morocco 
against the Spanish action at Tangier, as “a unilateral action contrary 
to international law”. 

May 10.—The decree of May 1 removing the censorship from the 
Falangist press was rescinded. It was announced that new appoint- 
ments had been made to the civil governorships of 8 districts (Madrid, 
Cadiz, the Balearic Islands, ovia, Salamanca, Cuenca, Cordoba, 
and Zamora). The Governor of Madrid, a son of Primo de Rivera, 
was rep by Sefior Figueroa. Several officials were also changed, 
including the Chief of the Diplomatic Cabinet, the Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, the Chief of Police, and the General Secretary of Police. 

May 12.—The appointment was announced of General Luis Orgaz 
as High Commissioner of Morocco and C.-in-C. of the Army there, in 
succession to Generals Ascensio and Ponte, who became respectively 
Head of the Army Staff in Madrid and Commander of the Seville 
garrison. General Davila became Chief of the Headquarters Staff. 


SWEDEN 


May 3.—The Foreign Minister, in a broadcast, said the Government 
considered that by agreeing to German military transit they had not 
overstepped the border of neutrality. Sweden was sending normal 
deliveries of iron ore to Germany, and was receiving fuel, etc., at 
present vitally important to her. task of their foreign policy above 
all discussion was the preservation of independence and external and 
. internal liberty, and their standpoint of keeping the country outside 
the war of the Great Powers had been expressly acknowledged by the 
belligerents. 


SYRIA 

May 8.—Reports from French (Paris) sources stated that large 
demonstrations had taken place at Damascus, and the British Consulate 
had been attacked by the Syrians, ‘‘who desired to see Britain expelled 
from the Arab world - 

French officials at Beirut denied that any German aircraft had 
landed at Syrian airports, or that Syria had Granta a passage for 
Axis forces across the country. 


TANGIER 


May 5.—The Spanish authorities took over the Customs. 
May 9.—Report of oo by the Sultan of Morocco against the 
Spanish action. (See Spasn.) 


TRANSJORDAN 


May 9.—Reports reaching Syria stated that the Emir had been shot 
and seriously wounded. The reports were not confirmed. 
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TURKEY 


April 29.—Aksam, stated that if Germany attacked Turkey the 
battle, would not be easy for her: “Turks will die joyfully for their 





It was learnt that a commercial agreement had been concluded with 
Germany, providing for the supply of Turkish tobacco up to a value af 
£1.10 million in exchange for machinery and arms. 

May 1.—Y oni Sabah pointed out that Britain’s guarantee to Greece 
was given 2 years ago, but when the Greek hour of need came she could 
send only 2 or 3 divisions. The British Empire accused rather than 
excused itself by saying that there were not any more troops to 
in Egypt, and the writer declared that 500,000 men could have 
spared for the Middle East bbl a or degen the safety of England 
and that these would have made all the difference. 

May 3.—Neutral reports stated that all classes between 25 and 45 
had been called up; also that in the Istanbul area all non-Moslems of 
military age had mobilized. 

Aksam declared that Turkey’s friendship for Britain and her fidelity 
to the alliance remained un 

May 5.—The Government were understood to have offered their 
mediation in the Iraq dispute provided both sides wished for it. British 
reply. (See Great Britain.) 

The ra wireless reported tHat the Baghdad wireless station had 
announced the dropping of leaflets over Baghdad by British aircraft 

ing the people that if resistance to the British troops continued 
official buil dings in tHe city would be bombed. 

Yens Sabah urged the Iraqis to turn out the usurpers led by Rashid 
and reminded them that they owed their independence to Great Britain. 
The Vatan stated that the men who now claimed to be the leaders of 
Iraq were alone le for the present events; “in their hatred of 
Great Britain they betrayed the cause of and of all countries that 
love freedom”. Aksam stated that the i Government were 
actually an instrument of Germany. 

May 7.—It was stated in Angora that the Government’s offer of 
mediation was made on the request of the Iraqi Minister to Turkey 
(a brother of Rashid Ali). ; can 
, May 8.—Mr. Eden's speech was described in Angora as à fair state- 
ment of the political military events which led up to the conquest 
of Greece, as it made it clear that it was Yugoslav ic aie ae 
which was chiefly responsible. It was pointed out that Turkish inter- 
vention could not have saved either country, but would have hazarded 
the defence of Turkey, which held the more important position from 
the point of view of the d stra of the war. ot 

ay 9.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister received the 
Iraqi Minister of Defence, who was believed to have explained the 
Iraqi case and to have tried to secure Turkish support. It was generally 
understood in Angora that he had come there chiefly to see the German 
Ambassador. 


U.S.A. 
April 29.—The Chief of Naval Operations, speaking in Washington, 
said the neutrality patrols were operating at some points 2,000 miles 
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from American shores. He described the sort of balanced Fleet towards 
which they were aiming, and then said, “substantial portions of the 
entire programme are ahead of schedale; ‘we must be prepared to share 
our resources and this we will do within the limits of our security”. 

The Navy Department was responsible for the following: ‘That your 
ships will roll down to Rio and back with no enemy molesting them but 
winter and rough weather; that your tankers will bring Texas gasoline 
up to serve New Jersey filling-stations undisturbed; that your freighters 
will put out and return from Sidney and Singapore, from Batavia and 
Manila and Hong-kong with unbroached cargoes; and, finally, that 
American nations will proceed on their legitimate affairs to the end 
of the earth and back, no man making them afraid.” 

President Roosevelt told the press that U.S. warships might enter the 
“combat zones’’, if necessary, in the interests of the defence of the 
Western Hemisphere. He emphasized that the patrol operations 
would go as far as necessary into the high seas for this purpose. The 
area of combat activities delineated by Germany round the British Isles 
had nothing to do with American warships; they could go into it if 
necessary, but that did not mean they were going in. 

It was announced that, by the intervention of President Roosevelt, 
the strike in the soft coal industry had ended the previous evening 
with the agreement of the owners to increase by $1 a day. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi, who was in Washington on his way to Chungking, 
called on Mr. Hull, and afterwards told the press that China would 
never consent to a negotiated peace; also that she had received from 
Moscow certain reassurances as to the continuance of material aid, 
China’s war production was increasing, but her need of the moment 
was aeroplanes and more aeroplanes. 

Afri 30.—President Roosevelt, wrote to the Gira of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission asking it to obtain the service of at least 2 million 
tons of merchant shipping to be used to supply ‘‘all-out aid to demo- 
cracies”. He also said that the merchant fleet must be extended faster 
than was planned so that more ships might be available to carry food 
and munitions to the democracies af the world. 

He broadcast an to the country to support the cam 
for the sale of new defence stamps and bonds and ‘join this 
effort to perpetuate democracy”. 

es Knox told the that the entire Atlantic Fleet was engaged 

trol work; also that, though no combatant ships were at present 
ble for transfer to Britain, more ‘‘mosquito-boats’’ would be 
fired over as they were completed. 

The President of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce told the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce that the aircraft industry had been asked 
to build 44,000 military aeroplanes, of which 16,000 were for Britain 
and Canada. In 1940 nearly 6,000 had been built, and since July, 
1940 nearly 6,000, and the output curve had been accelerating steadily, 
reaching 1,200 in March. 

They were very near the British and German monthly production 
estimated at 1,500 each. In 20 months since the war began nearly 3,500 

seid ears ordered by Britam had been exported. The estimated out- 
put for 1942 was to be 30,000 aircraft. 

_May 1.—The Maritime Commission took measures to place 530 
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tankers of over 5,000 tons in the service of Britain within a few days. 
They would be used outside the war zone, operating from oil-producmg 
countries in northern South America to New York. 

THe commander of the North Atlantic Naval Coastal Frontier told 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce that they must make their 
potential aid to Britain a fact, and that ‘‘if that means convoys then 
we must convoy”. 

Mr. Willkie, writing in Collier's Weekly, urged Americans not to be 
afraid. “If we help Britain to the limit we may become involved in 
hostilities. If we do not help her at all we also may become involved 
in hostilities. If we do not help her to such extent that she survives it is 
my judgment that we inevitably be drawn into the war.” He advocated 
aid to Britain ‘‘until it hurts’ with ships loaded with ever-increasing 
production from the factories and farms. 

The Senate passed the ‘‘Two-ocean’”’ Navy Bill, providing for ex- 
penditure of $3,500 million. 

May 2.—President Roosevelt stated that he had written to the heads 
of the Office of Production Management urging them to take steps to 
see that all machines working on war material were working 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. He said that every useful or potentially useful 
machine tool and machine should be made available for defence work 
and the entire country should be canvassed again for skilled workers to 
operate the machines on an all-out basis. The ever-increasing demands 
for munitions, etc. “‘caused by the critical situation confronting our 
nation” required that no machine should be idle. 

Mr. Roosevelt entertained Lord Halifax and Mr. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald. 

May 3.—Col. Knox told an Army review that in 90 days’ time the 
country would be ucing more fighting equipment than any other 
country in the world. 

A Vichy report that 26 U.S. ships laden with war equipment had 
reached Suez was stated in Washington to be ‘‘quite possibly true”. 
The Na Department stated only that “no U.S. ships are employed in 
convoy duty”. 

May 4.—President Roosevelt, speaking at the dedication of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s birthplace as a national shrine, said they were there to 
hear witness to the faith in freedom and democracy that was in them— 
“a faith that we have fought for before, and a faith we are ever read 
to fight for again”. Eulogizing Wilson’s belief in the unyielding 
of the things of the spirit, he said “‘those who lace reliance on the sword 
will inevitably perish by the sword in the end”. poron banalo mae 
that democracy could not survive in isolation. We applaud hi 
judgment. We applaud his faith”. , 

May 5.—The Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives stated that he advocated convoying arms ship- 
ments with U.S. warships at once: 

It was announced in Washington that aircraft production in April 
was 1,493 ’planes, of which 78 were for commercial use. (The March 
total was 1,216.) In March 414 aircraft were sent to England, and 983 


engines. 
Armed boarded 17 Yugoslav vessels in American ports 
and questioned the officers and crews ag to their attitude towards 
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King Peter. It was stated that all remained loyal to him. The ships 
were held in port at the order of the Secretary of the Treasury; 


The President sent a letter to Mr. Stimson asking for ‘‘a yibotanhal 
increase in heavy bomber production”, and it was stated in W: 
ton that he was hoping for an pane of 500 a month. : 


May 6.—President Roosevelt summoned the “War Cabinet” to the 
White House, and Mr. Hopkins was present. Mr. Stimson’s broadcast, 
to the nation. (See Special Summary.) 

It was understood that 4 cutters were being sent to Greenland. 

It was stated “authoritatively” that the Government had stopped 

grinting l cences for the export to Russia of any machinery and equip- 
ment which could be used in America for making materials for national 
defence or for aid to Britain. 

Mr. Menzies arrived in New York, and told the that: “Britain 
cannot loge the war, and the speed with which o wins depends on 
you. No part of the world can escape from a world war, and a long 
drawn out war ruins every part of the world. So ‘It’s up to you’.” 

May 7-—Col. Knox told the press that “the Navy is always ready— 
readier now than ever” to do the job of assuring the delivery pf war 
supplies to Britain if such a duty were assigned to it. 

Col. Knox also stated that the Navy was to assume control of the 
“seagoing” activities of the Coastguard (i.e. the taking over of some 
40 armed cutters). 

Some figures were published given in a letter to an Isolationist 
Senator by Admiral Land, Head of the Maritime Commission. He 
said that of 205 vessels sailing from U.S. ports to the U.K. between 
Dec. 30 and March 31 only 8 were sunk. From Jan. i to April 30 
159 ships, of 781,914 tons, were sunk im all parts of the world, and of 
these only 12 were from U.S. ports, and only 8 carried supplies to 
Britain. f 

Lord Halifax told the press in Washington that the situation in the 
Atlantic was urgent, and Hitler was straining every nerve to break the 
life line. “I am hopeful that we can hold out”, he said, “as I am sure 
we can do, but the situation calls for all possible action.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture announced the formation of a joint 
Anglo-American Committee to expedite the purchase and shipment of ° 
food to Great Britain. 

Zapp and Tonn, ers of the Transocean News, were arrested 
in New York and held at Ellis Island pending the outcome of deporta- 
tion proceedings. Over 200 German seamen were arrested at a number 
of for overstaying their leave in the country. 

patriotic rally called by the Committee to Defend América by 
Aiding the Allies adopted unanimously a resolution to be sent to the 
President stating that “we recognize that an attack upon freedom 
anywhere is an attack on freedom everywhere in the world”, and 
calling upon him, as a free people's elected leader, to execute their will, 
as expressed in the “Aid to Britain” Bill, to supply arms and material 
to the nations fighting the TEEN “Tf this means convoys, we 
call upon you... to supply them. 

Mr. La Guardia, who presided, ea that the Isolationists 
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should put themselves on record as to whether they were for Hitler or 

i him, and Mr. Willkie, appealing for unity, denounced the 
doctrine of the invincibility of Germany and predicted her defeat in 
1942 er 1943. He demanded less talk and more action to protect 
cargoes of war material, adding emphatically, “we want those cargoes 
delivered”. 

May 8.—The House of Representatives a Bill authorizing 
the Government to acquire 83 foreign ships ine in U.S. ports; also a 
Bill establishing compulsory priorities and rationing of materials 
needed for defence production (known as the ‘‘End Business-as- 
Usual” Bill). 

Mr. Hull received a group of naval Chiefs of Staff from Latin 
American countries, and told them that if the U.S. naval forces needed 
stimulation “they would get it from you”. He referred to the world- 
wide movement of conquest as having obliterated the former belief 
that a danger to one American nation need not be a danger to all. 

Lord Halifax, speaking in Chicago, said that three ends must be 
achieved by the new world comity of nations: a system of security 
which would ensure international stability; a system of economic 
collaboration between the free peoples; and a system of ordered change 
in the relationship between States which would restore confidence in 
the integrity of the word of nations. To build this world order the 
British Commonwealth must join with the United States with all their 
youth, enthusiasm, and strength. 

He also said that warplanes from America would give the Allies 
such superiority, that Germans would be driven from the French coast 
thus providing an OPOS for invasion of the Continent. Germany’s 
extension of her fighting lines would provide the key to British victory 
in the end, her communications and supply lines would be severed on 
all fronts. 

The Secretary for Agriculture, addressing farmers from eastern 
and central States, said: ‘Great Britain will go down unless the United 
States sees that she gets munitions and food... . We have the choice 
of abandoning democracy or of making it triumphant over dictator- 
ship. The time for decision grows nearer every day. ... We must run 
risks. .. . We had better take risks in getting aid to England than risk 
bombing attacks on our own cities and tank attacks on our own 
fields.” 

Without England they would face a desperate struggle against heavy 
odds. They had two choices: ‘Either we continue to support England 

inst Hitler or we let Hitler take over England and then consolidate 
his conquests,” 

The captain and chief engineer of the Italian steamer Villa Perosa 
were sentenced-to 3 years’ imprisonment, and 8 of the crew to 
18 months’, for violating the sabotage law. ’ 

Mr. Maynard Keynes arrived in New York to see Treasury officials 
on behalf of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

May 8.—The French Ambassador announced that the U.S. Govern- 
ment had to supply Unoccupied France with 2 shiploads of 
wheat monthly while the status of the Vichy Government remained 


unchanged. ' 
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Lord Halifax, speaking at Minneapolis, said oil, per, and rubber 
were the 3 raw materials most essential for winning the war. America 
and the British Commonwealth together disposed of some 70 per cent 
of the world’s-oil supply, 85 per cent of the pes was still beyond 
Hitler's reach, and 91 per cent of the crude rubber. These were ‘‘the 
trump cards in the bands of freedom”. 

Referring to the “vile and base thing” Nazism had proved itself to 
be he said a new wave of terror was now being applied to Poland, 
and “it is probably true to say that no fewer than 40,000 Poles have 
been murdered within the last few months”. 

To-day there were signs that the time was approaching when every 
unit of totalitarian dacon would be met by 2 units of free produc- 
tion. The Battle of the Atlantic, he said, would “be determmed by 
sea-power in the form of our Navy, with such help as you feel able to 
allow your Navy to give us”. 

The ent of Justice secured an attachment against the funds 
of the I.G. Farbenindustrie in the country owing to its refusal to appear 
in Court to answer an indictment under the Anti-Trust Law on the 
ground that it.was not subject to American law as a corporation 
and was not doing business in the United States. 

Mr. Menzies arrived in Washington and saw Mr. Hull. 

The Maritime Commission announced that a shipping service to the 
Red Sea was to be started. 

Numerous arrests were made in New York of aliens-illegally in the 
country, especially in the German quarter on East Side. 

May 10.—The State Department announced that the registration 
of 2 Jtalian relief organizations had been revoked owing to their 
identification with the Italian Government. 

May 11.—Mr. Hoover broadcast an address advocating the avoidance 
of convoys or other warlike acts, but urging the ishing to Britain of 
every available weapon, regardless of domestic unpre ess, because 
in 8 or 10 months American indù would be capable of arming both 
countries to the teeth. The United States, he argued, was united in the 
resolution to defend the Western Hemisphere, in Dulane the war 
machine needed for this, in wanting to help England, to defend her 
independence, but beyond that, he said, “we are a divided people”. 

May 12.—The Commerce Committee of the Serate, by 11 votes to 4, . 
approved legislation for the taking over of foreign shipping lying idle + 
in U.S. ports, after rejecting an amendment which would have prevented 
the transfer of a ship owned by a belli t to another belligerent. 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Menzies. ; 


U.S.S.R. 

Apri 29.—A decree was issued forbidding the transit of war material 
through the Soviet Union. 

Apra 30.—Pravda reported that, ‘‘according to reliable sources, 
4 German transports arrived on April 28 at the Finnish port of Abo. 
About 12,000 troops, fully equipped and with tanks and artillery, 
landed there and began to move off to Tampere on April 28”. (The 
report came from the correspondent in Tallinn.) . 
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May 1.—The Commissar for Defence, speaking at the May Day 
parade, said they stood for peace and the strengthening of good relations 
with their neighbours, but the Party, the Government, and the entire 
people clearly realized that the country was ‘‘in a capitalist encircle- 
ment” and that the international situation was fraught with all kinds 
of surprises. The Red Army must therefore be prepared. 

The press, including the Red Star, proclaimed the watchword: 
Preparedness. 

May 5.—Addressing officer-graduates in Moscow, Stalin said: “The 
Red Army has been reorganized and re-equipped i in the light of ex- 
perience of the present war.’ 

The press'reports of Hitler's speech were short, and included nothing 
of his references to Turkey or to Mr. Churchill. 

May 6.—The Moscow radio announced that Stalin had succeeded 
Molotoff as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. A decree 
stated that Molotoff was relieved of his duties as it was difficult for him 
to combine the post of Premier and Foreign Commissar. He retained 
the latter office and became Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

May 9.—It was announced that the Government could no longer 
recognize the Belgian, eek peed, and Yugoslav Legations “owing to 
their countries’ loss of sovereignty 

May 12.—The Tass Agency announced that the Government had 
established diplomatic relations with Iraq. At the end of 1940 the Iraq 
Government had offered to open relations, but had then suggested that 
Moscow should publish a declaration recognizing the independence of 
the Arabian countries as a whole. The Soviet Government, while 
entertaming a positive attitude towards the proposal for establishing 
relations with Iraq, did not consider it possible to make this conditional 
on the publication of any declaration. Negotiations were accordingly 
interrupted. On May 3 the Iraqi Government again proposed, through 
Angora, to establish relations without making any conditions, and the 
Soviet Government accepted the proposal. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 1.—A Croat named Benzoa was reported to have gone to 
„Berlin as Croat Minister to Germany with a retinue of “quislings’’. 

- May 2.—German reports stated that the Head of the Orthodox 
Church in Yugoslavia pied been arrested. 

May 3—The Government appealed to the American people to 
hel hea “save the courageous Yugoslav people from annihilation 

L destruction”, and a statement was added by the King, who 
expressed his gratitude to the American people and said he was glad, 
too, that they realized that in defending her freedom Yug j 
was defending that of all the Balkan States and their development on a 
democratic foundation. 

General Simovitch told the press (in Palestine) that the Yugoslavs 
had so completely blocked the Danube at the Iron Gate with barges 
filled with cement that it would take at least 3 months to clear the 
river for the passage of oil barges. 

May 5.—Boarding of 17 vessels in U.S. ports. (See U.S.A.) 
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May 11.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that Serbian guerrillas 
were still holding out in mountainous areas, especially in Montenegro, 
and that in Belgrade Germans were being attacked and killed almost 
oe. isals by the Germans included the execution of 10 or even 
20 Serbs ior every German soldier killed. From villages where anti- 
German acts were reported the male inhabitants were either executed , 


or sent to Germany to do forced labour. j } 
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1. Canapa’s WAR POTENTIAL 

CANADA, although relatively small in population (estimated .a} 
11,301,000 in May, 1939}, is so rich in other resources as to have a 
war potential well above that of the small Powers whose populations 
are of comparable size. Not only is she immensely rich m agricultural 
resources, but her industrial and mineral resources have been developed 
to such see es that she cannot any longer rank as a predominantly , 
agricul country. Of her occupied population, which may be 
estimated at 4.6 or 4.7 million at the present time, probably less than 
30 per cent is engaged in agriculture, fishing, hunting, and forestry 
(the proportion was 31.2 per cent in 1931), while over 30 per cent is 
haere engaged in mining, manufacturing, construction, and general 

bouring, about 8 per cent in transport, and the remainder, amounti 
to about 32 cent, in trade, finance, and personal and professio 
services. Industrialization has been pushed far since the last war, the 
capital invested in Canadian industry now {about $3,700 million) 
being some three times as great as in 1914. 

Canadian real incomes-per head are high, conforming to the United 
States standard rather than the British, and this is largely due to the 
very high productivity ruling in industry and to the high proportion 
of the population engaged in the always relatively profitable commercial 
and professional occupations. Canadi iculture, indeed, in recent 
years, has not been particularly productive m value terms, owing to the 
depression in agricultural prices, especially those of cereals. 

The possession of a productive manufacturing industry employing 
a considerable proportion of the occupied population and of large 
mineral resources of very many kinds, as well as a large agricultural 
export surplus, fit Canada not only to assist the United no 
with er but to develop a very substantial war industry and war 

er 


effort o own, and this she is in process of doing. a 


: 2. War EXPENDITURE , 

Canadian direct war expenditure during the financial year 1940-1 
was $885 million, but the actual rate of diture by March was well 
over $1,000 million per year, and the War Appropriations Bill passed on 
March 25 voted $1,300 million for war purposes in the current year. 

; 679 . 
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This, however, does not measure Canada’s war effort from the financial 
gide. It is expected to spend $1,450 million on the armed services and 
war industry in the current year, and, in addition, to ship goods to 
the value of $1,500 million to Britain. Of these shipments, 1,150 
million dollars’ worth are expected to be uncovered by British’ dollar 
payments, and will therefore have to be covered by the repatriation 
of Canadian securities or by the accumulation of sterling balances— 
i.e. by Canadian lending to Britain. Such shipments to Britain from 
the beginning of the war to February, 1941, amounted to $737 million 
(over and above shipments paid for in dollars), covered to the extent 
of 84 per cent by gold sales and 45 per cent by the repatriation of 
securities. Gold rates have been virtually suspended for some time. Mr. 
Mackenzie King made it clear that such payments as the United 
Kingdom could make in gold or American do would be used by 
Canada for the purchase of essential materials and equipment from 
the United States. 

The total output of goods and services to be used by the Dominion 
itself for war purposes or lent to the United Kingdom in the current 
year, is therefore expected to amount to $2,650 million, against about 
$1,500 million in the last financial year. The net national income is 
officially estimated at $4,784 million! in 1940-1, and is expected to 
‘rise to $5,900 million in 1941-2. An independent estimate,* based on 
the figures given by the Bank of Nova Scotia, however, puts the gross 
national income for 1940 (at the prices of that year) at $5,200 million 
and puts the maximum: possible income at the same prices, i 
full employment of the labour force which will not have been abeced 
into the Forces, but apparently omitting the value of the services of 
the Farces, at only some 4 per cent above this. If the officially expected 
real income is not attained in the present year, the result will probably 
be a fall in civilian consumption below the level expected—a level 
already some 5 or 10 per cent below that of 1938. Thus, Canada, 
having devoted some 33 per cent of her net national income to her 
own war effort pius loans to Britain last year, is expecting to devote 
about 45 per cent of it to these purposes in the current financial year, 
and may in fact have to devote a higher proportion to them if the 
optimistic estimates of total production are not realized. 


3. War INDUSTRY 

Canada’s war industry has been in process of building itself up so 
far, and the fruits of the construction work which has been in progress 
since the beginning of the war will only become available in full late 
this year. It was forecast some months ago by an American corre- 
spondent that the total value of output of war material would then 
be some $1,500 million per year. In December, 1940, it was stated 
already to be approaching $1,000 million per year. It is interesting 
to compare this with the maximum exports of war material in the 
last -war, which were $388 million in the year 1917: Contracts for 
constructional work during 1940 are stdted to have amounted to 
$346 million—nearly double the amount of the previous year. Since 

1 This apparently excludes indirect taxation and values of houses occupied by 
their owners, and, for vanous other reasons, is bably an under-estimate. 

*Steindl, Oxford Institute of Statistics, ‘Bullatrn, Feb. 22, 1941. 
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the beginning of the war, the British and Canadian governments 
have made advances of $350 million to assist the expansion’ of Canadian 
industry. Some 150 new factories are now working or are expected 
to cofne into production during this , the total capital cost of 
$280 million being divided as follows: Sheli plants $31 million, arma- 
ments $96 million, aircraft $15 million, automotive products $6 
million, chemicals and explosives $87 million, machine tools $11 
million, miscellaneous $34 million. The total output of these plants in 
a full year should be about 800 million dollars’ worth. The division of the 
product of Canadian war industry between Canada and Britain is 
indicated by the fact that, of the 1,106 million dollars’ worth of 
contracts pl. through Canadian purchasing bodies in 1940, $689 
million were on Canadian account and $417 million on British. 

A very interesting light is thrown upon the difficulties ee which 
Canadian war industry has passed by the report of the New York 
Times correspondent,- Hanson W. Baldwin, who toured Canadian 
establishments in September, 1940. At that time, equipment was 
still very inadequate: there were only about 20 Vickers four-ton tanks 
in Canada, and no tanks had been produced, though about 800 were 
in course of production. The first heavy infantry tank has just been 
produced in Canada, and it may be assumed, therefore, that the plans 
to produce three or four 18-ton tanks per day are approaching realiza- 
tion. Last September, production of field artillery tad barely started, 
but was expected to be ‘quite considerable’ by the end of 1941, when 
production of anti-tank, anti-aircraft, and , heavy artillery and 
ammunition was also expected to reach its peak. No aircraft engines 
and only about 130 airframes a month were being produced last 
September, but arrangements are being made for the manufacture 
of ines. It was.stated in November; 1940, that output should 
start ‘within a few months’. What headway has been made in this 
direction is not clear, but Canadian aircraft output still relies mainly, 
if not entirely, upon imported engines, and alterations in the design 
of the Avro Anson to allow the incorporation of American engines 
have been blamed for the fact that total aircraft production has 
amounted only to 180 machines per month in recent months, instead of 
the 360 promised by March. At the end of February, one factory 
was asserted to be turning out 60 Hurricane fighters a month. About 
“22,000 people are now employed in the Canadian aircraft industry, 
and a rapid expansion seems to be imminent, for the large Boeing 
plant at Sea Island, Vancouver, was recently stated to be ‘nearing 
completion, and should soon start to turn out flying-boat bombers 
of the Consolidated Pby type, while the National Steel Car Company 
has been negotiating with the Glenn Martin Company arrangements 
to begin production of medium bombers in Toronto. Production of 
war vehicles, for which Canada is particularly well-equipped, has 
already reached 600 day. 

The Canadian shipbuilding industry has also been working hard for 
war purposes. The total war-time programme until recently comprised 
60 corvettes for the Royal Canadian Navy and 10 for the Royal Navy, 
38 minesweepers for the Royal Canadian Navy and 22 for the Royal 
Navy, and a number of lighter craft, in addition to 20 merchant 
vessels for Britain. Of the corvettes, 45 had already been launched 
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tivo months'ago, and 14 thdre have probably been launched by now. 
The ‘10 for the: Royal: Navy have been delivered. It was announced 
bn April 26 that the podan ship programme had been enlarged 
“by the ordering of 96 ‘vessels of 10,000 tons from five yards on the 
Pacific coast, 'to be finished by the end of 1943. On March 24 an 
agreement was reached with the United States for armed vessels to be 
built on the Great Lakes, and a month later it was announced that 
Canada and the United States were to pool their naval shipyard 
‘facilities. In shipbuilding, it seems that skilled labour is stilt the 
limiting factor. About 20,000 men are employed in the industry, 
‘but it was recently stated that numbers were insufficient to permit day 


and night working of the existing yards. 
The main bottlenecks in the whole Canadian war effort, in fact, seem 
to be skilled labour and machine tools, though sh of special 


items, such as aircraft engines, also lead to particular difficulties. The 
ce with regard to raw inaterials does not e to be specially 
i t, for, though requirements of steel are year expected to 
be 50 per cent above the country’s existing capacity of 2.1 million 
tons, it should be possible to supply deficiencies from the United 
States. Machine tool production last year was nine times the 1939 
output, but, since Canadian Government orders for these products 
in the second half of 1940 were four times the total output of the year, 
it is clear that there must be either heavy reliance upon imports or a 
long delay in delivery, or both. As regards labour, a recent report of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour Co-Ordination estimates 
the additional requirements of skilled and semi-skilled workers in 
industry m the coming year at 75,000 (out of 200,000 workers of all 
es needed), in addition to a further 20,000 for the armed forces. 
o meet this demand, 100,000 are to be trained, half of them in 
vocational schools and half in plants. The number of unemployed 
(225,000) plus the number leaving school this summer (abput 100,000) 
ig ed to meet the total demand for additional man-power, 
including a total intake of 117,000 into the services. 


' 4. THE ARMED FORCES 

The total Canadian armed forces at the outbreak of war comprised 
only 10,393 men, but they had expanded to 243,000 by the i 
of April, 1941, in addition to which there was a reserve army of 175,000° 
for home defence. | 

The Regular Army at the outbreak of war numbered only 4,169, 
‘but by April, 1941, it comprised 180,000 of all ranks. Of these, the 
First and Second Divisions in Great Britain numbered about 65,000, 
while some others were elsewhere overseas. Owing to the shartage of 
equipment in Canada, the First and Second Divisions are stated to 
have been largely equipped in this country. The troops serving overseas 
are, of course, all volunteers. Comp training for four months 
of single men aged 21 is now enforced, and this should provide about 
72,000 trained men per year, but these are not bound to serve abroad. 
The Active Service Force is to be expanded during this year by between 
40,000 and 80,000, and among the forces to be sent abroad are an army 
tank brigade for service with the Canadian Corps, the Third Division, 
and a complete Canadian Armoured Division. 


-~ 
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The Canadian Air Force numbered 50,000 men on Feb. 19, most 
of these being engaged in the working of the Empire Training Scheme. 
Three squadrons, however, are now serving overseas, and these are to 
be kept up to strength by Canada, while 25 additional squadrons to be 
equipped by the British Government will be identified as Canadian, 
consisting as they will of pupils of the Empire Air Training Scheme. 

The Royal Canadian Navy last February had 175 ships and 15,319 
men, but it is planned to increase it by March, 1942, to 413 ships and 
27,000 men. Last autumn, the Navy included 13 destroyers, but this 
number has probably increased since then. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme is likely to constitute Canada’s 
biggest single contribution to the war effort. The plan first mooted was 
never adopted, and that finally adopted in 1940 was considerably less 
ambitious than the first draft. There was a considerable speeding-up, 
however, last summer, and the results are now well in advance of the 
plan. The final plan calls for 83 training schools, 4,000 training aircraft, 
and an annual output of 10,000 pilots and about 20,000 gunners and 
observers. Last month, the number of aircraft in use was 2,400, and 
the full 4,000 are expected to be in use by the end of this year. The 
total cost of the scheme is $1,000 million, of which Canada’s share is 
$583 million, the actual expenses which she will have to bear ae the 
present year being rather under half this. Over 60 per cent*ot the 
trainees are Canadian, about 10 per cent coming from Britain, 17 per 
cent from Australia and New Zealand, and 6-10 per cent from the 
United States. The first men trained under the Scheme reached 
England on Noy. 25 last year, at which time the number of 
students training in Canada was about 5,000. The period of training is 
26 weeks. 


5. CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Canada’s war effort is naturally dependent largely upon her con- 
venient access to the great industrial resources of the nited States, 
and in recent months the relation between the two countries has turned 
from one of ordinary tradé into one of mutual collaboration, first for 
the defence of the Western Hemisphere, and later for the provision of 
aid to Britain. 

The foundations of U.S. Canadian co-operation for hemisphere 
defence were laid by the agreement reached between the President and 
the Prime Minister at Ogdensburg on Aug. 18, 1940. This provided 
for the setting up of a Permanent Joint Defence Board consisting of 
five military members from each country ‘‘to begin immediate studies 
relating to land, sea, and air problems, including personnel and material’. 
The Board’s first session ended on Aug. 27, when it was stated that 
the establishment of bases for United States forces in Canadian territory 
would be considered. The first report, issued on Sept. 2, stated that 
Canadian harbours were suitable to be shared by U.S. forces. On 
Sept. 13, it was stated that the Board had made plans for the pooling 
of forces in the event of an attack, and on Oct. 4 that plans had been 
made for the defence of Eastern Canada. Finally, on April 17, it was 
announced that detailed plans had been elaborated for the joint defence 
of the two countries in the event of invasion. 

One of the first fruits of co-operation as regards joint use of defence 
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facilities was the announcement, on Feb. 18, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was to construct a chain of air bases from the United States 
border to Alaska. It was reported that the chain would consist of 
seven bases stretching from Edmonton to White Horse on the Ybkon, 
and that the United States would be permitted to use these for the 
purpose of sending fighter aircraft to Alaska in an emergency, since the 
scheme was one of the first recommended by the Joint Defence Board. 
Its cost is to be about $9 million, and the bases should be completed 
during the coming summer. It appears from later information that, as 
far north as Fort St. John, the cham of bases will be double, one starting 
from Edmonton and the other from Vancouver. 

Another fruit of Canadian-United States collaboration which is con- 
nected with the defence of both countries is the signing of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Agreement, on March 19. This project is designed to 
provide a 27-foot channel from Lake Superior to the sea and at the 
same time to yield a large power output. The cost of the work is 
estimated at $266 million, and is to be shared between Canada and the 
United States. The scheme still requires the approval of the Canadian 
Parliament and the United States Congress, and is likely to have a 
storm , a similar project having been rejected by the Senate in, 
1934 (when it required a two-thirds majority, such as is not necessary 
to pass it in its t form). The chief objections raised in Canada 
are that it woul divert resources from the immediate war effort, and 
would not afford large supplies of power or other benefits to the defence 
industries for some four years at least. Whatever its disadvantages, 
however, President Roosevelt has made it clear that he looks upon it 
as of the greatest importance for defence purposes, and if it can be 
completed in time and without involving too high a real cost, it will 
certainly be as great a contribution to the strength of Canada as to that 
of the United States. £ 

In another field, Canada and the United States have established (on 
May 2) a committee to collect and exchange information about the 
supply of raw materials. 

6. CONCLUSION 

It is apparent from the above cursory survey that the war effort of 
Canada is now, after many difficulties and frustrations, beginning to 
develop on a large scale, and that it constitutes a very fine feat of 
organization and adaptation. It must be remembered that, at the out-° 
break of war, was very far behind this country in military 
preparation, yet it seems that, within two years of that outbreak, she 

ill be devotmg between 40 and 50 cent of her national income to 
the production of goods and services ‘aoe purposes and to the supply 
of foodstuffs and raw materials on loan to Britain. Over a quarter of 
her national output of goods and services by the end of this year will 
consist of war material (in the strict sense) alone, and no less than 17 

r cent of her male population between 20 and 45 years of age wjll be 
1n the armed forces. The economic feat alone is impressive, and, when 
one remembers that Canada might well claim to be thie saiest country 
the world (except the United States) from attack by the Axis, the 
political implications of the promptitude with which the feat has been 
accomplished are still more remarkable. 

A. J. B. 


. GERMAN ADMINISTRATION IN NORWAY 


IN a previous issue of the Bulletin! an account was given of the earlier 
stages of the German administration of Norway. It is now possible to 
throw fresh light on this from information since received, and also to give 
some*account of subsequent developments. 

It will be remembered that Quisling’s attempt to form a pro-Nazi 
Norwegian Government collapsed ignominiously a few days after the 
German invasion, mainly owing to the strong opposition which it 
aroused in the Norwegian people; even before the war Quisling had never 
managed to secure more than a handful of adherents for his party, 
Nasjonal Samling. There is good reason to believe that a contributory 
cause of his failure was that the Gestapo officials sent to assist him lost 
their lives when the German warship Biächer was sunk by the Norwegians 
on the night of the invasion. The authorities for the time bemg 
abandoned the attempt to rule Norway through Quisling, he was given 
the of Commissioner for Demobilization. The country was governed 
by the German Reichskommissar Terboven. The Administrative Com- 
mittee which was set up consisted of Norwegians of high standing, not 
in any way connected with Quisling; it consistently maintained its 
position that it was an emergency administrative body and not a 
Government, and although the King of Norway was naturally unable 
to regard it as representing him or his Government, since it was subject 
to the control of the occupying Power, he nevertheless, at the end of its 
work, expressed his thanks to the members for their unselfish work in 
difficult circumstances. 

After the withdrawal of the Allied forces from Norway and the 
departure of the King and his Government on June 7 the Germans 
made a new attempt to secure a Government which eN a at m 
some show of legality. A violent campaign 
Government was started in the Norwegian press; but ae ae eae a 
in the light of the measures taken by the Gennane for the control of the 
press. The demand of the German authorities that the Presidential 
Board of the Storting should ask the King to abdicate, and that his 
powers should be handed over to a State Council (Riksréd), synchro- 
nized with the collapse of France, and it was the apparently desperate 
military situation which induced the hard-pressed Presidential Board 
toyield. The Norwegian public were not acquainted with these negotia- 
tions. When they became known the proposal to depose the Ki 
aroused keen opposition, and resistance was strengthened when it was 
seen that Great Britain intended to continue the struggle against 
Germany. The proposal to create a State Council was accordingly 
shelved. 

On Aug. 17 Quisling had an interview with Hitler, at which he was 

bably instructed to form a new administration. This decision is 
believed to have been unwelcome to the German military and civilauthor- 
ities in Norway, who were aware of Quisling’s unpopularity. Neverthe- 
less, the negotiations with the Norwegian political parties, of which 
an account was given in the previous article, were begun on Sept. 7— 
the date of the beginning of the intensive air attacks on London. 

The breakdown of these negotiations was due ely to the methods 
adopted by the Germans: they refused to allow the members of the 


1 Seo the Bulletin of Jan. 25, 1941, “Administration of Countries under German 
Control” (Vol. XVIII, No. 2). 
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cla ours to study the complicated T placed before them; 
they asked for a vote on a text in which there was a, substantial dis- 
crepancy between the No ian and German texts; and they did not 
give any adequate guarantee fhat the new Government which they were 
asking the members of the Storting to establish would have any real 
control of Norwegian internal affairs. Terboven accordingly broke off 
the negotiations. 

An TE on the German view of these negotiations is 
thrown by the of the documents captured during the British raid 
on the Lofoten Islands and published as a White Paper.! As this 
document, which is dated Sept. 28, 1940, was a secret one to be 
circulated only to “all officers of rank of Local Commander or above’, 
there is no reason to suppose that it was drafted with an regard to its 
effect on foreign opinion; it presumably reflects the official view of the 
German military authorities. It states that the development of the 
political situation in Norway since April, 1940, has shown: (a) that 
neither the Administrative Council nor other political groups are in a 
position or even desirous of assuming in a responsible way ie overn- 
ment of Norway; (b) that, with the exception of the Nasjonal Samling 
Party Organization, all other organizations Aa lees and particularly 
the representatives of big business and industrials, remain now as before 
pro-English, and ently anti-German; (c) that the Norwegi 
people and their former leaders are at present in no position to a apt 
themselves to the political situation, and to fulfil the demands of the 
new era. 

The Reichskommissar’s decision to break off negotiations with the 
Norwegian political parties is explained as follows: “In spite of repeated 
proffered opportunities of taking over the control of domestic politics in 
their own country the Norwegians have continued only to make a pre- 
tence of falling in with these offers. At the critical moment, however, 
they have always refused to shoulder the nsibility, and are conse- 
quently pursuing a deliberate policy of held back and’ wait-and-see in 
order to gain time.” 

Terboven then issued his decree of Sept. 25 declaring the King of 
Norway Ses re dissolving all itical parties except Nasjonal 
Samling, and setting up a Onistingt 2 administration. ` Some account of 
‘this was given in the.article already quoted, but from the Lofoten 
documents and other sources it is now possible to describe the new system 
in more detail. f n 

According to the White Book the Administrative Comrhittee and the 
former Norwegian system of administration are dissolved, and “the 
Reichskommissar exercises supreme authority of Government”. His 
staff, the Reichskommissariat, oe three main branches: Administration, 
National Economy, and Propaganda. There are also a number of Ger- 
man police authorities—the Police of the North, the Civil Police 
aes izes), the eae. Police (the Gestapo), the S.D. (Sicher- 





Quislingist 
wegian Ministries were established, and a Quislingist State Councillor 
was placed at the head of each. These Ministers are, however, “Kom- 
missar’s State Councillors’, responsible only to the Reichskommissar 
*Cmd. 6270. Narway, No. 1 (1941), 
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and empowered to take decisions on matters falling within their own 
province subject to his approval; they do not act as a corporate body 
or copstitute a Government in the usual sense. Quisling himself was not 
appointed as one of the State Councillors; but as they all belong to, or 
are associated with, his party, he presumably exercises control over 
them. Among the Ministries is one for police matters, to which the 
Norwegian police are subject. 

Maintenance of Order. Even with the assistance of the German 
police authorities, the first document in the White Book states that 
‘the civilian forces available for the supervision and control of the 
country are not sufficient for the exercise of governmental authority”. 
The Army authorities therefore promised “to support and uphold the 
political supervision of the Government with military forces”. The 

ive duties of the various authorities are defined as follows in 
Annex 2 of the document. The German Security Police is responsible 
for German police measures in Norway under the direction of the 
Reichskommissar. The military authorities are only to take action if 
asked to do so by the Security Police, or when delay is dangerous. 
Except in cases of suspected espionage the Norwegian Police should as 
far as possible be summoned to carry out whatever measures are decided 
on, but the measures which they take “must be carefully checked, and 
their execution must be supervised”. Strict instructions are given to the 
German Army not to engage in any sort of political activity. 

This order is reinforced by the second document in the White Book, 
dated Dec. 13, 1940, and signed by General von Falkenhorst. It states 
that “appearances would indicate that the temper and attitude of the 
Norwegian population have recently stiffened against our endeavours”, 
and therefore “it is more than ever urged that restraint and caution be 
exercised”. Members of the German Army “should abstain from all 
domestic Norwegian ro controversy and not mix in discussions 
which are purely and solely the affair of the Norwegian population”. 
They must not become involved in political demonstrations, riots, or 
brawls, and should whenever possible leave action to be taken by the 
Norwegian or German police. The Army must intervene only in case 
of a danger to the security of the occupying force or its property, but 
then ‘‘it must be ruthless and employ the severest measures”. 

Reports from Norwegian sources indicate that there is great dis- 
satisfaction at the admunistrative inefficiency which results from this 
multiplicity of authorities—the Army, the German civil authorities, 
the Gestapo, and the Quislingist authorities. While the German Army 
seems to have maintained its reputation for efficiency, the Nazi civil 
administration is stated to fall far below the standards of the former 
German Civil Service. The Quislingist leaders are mostly men with 
little political or administrative experience; most Norwegians of stand- 
ing have felt unable to associate themselves with them. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that one of the inducements constantly held 
out by the Germans in their negotiations with the Norwegians was that 
if a Norwegian Government acceptable to them were set up they would 
withdraw the German civil administration, leaving only the German 
Army of Occupation. 

Local Government. The Norwegian local administration is in the 
hands of 20 higher administrative officials known as Fylkes-Mdnner, 
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and under them are subordinate officials called Lehnsmdnner. In 
January, 1941 (according to the Völkischer Beobachter of Jan. 17) the 
Norwegian Ministry of the Interior issued a decree introducing the 
principles of National Socialism into municipal administration.* It is 
stated that this, while in some respects based on, previous legislation, is 
meant to meet the requirements of the new era and places the municipal 
administration of Norway on an authoritarian basis. As in Germany, 
the principle of personal responsibility is applied. In previous times, 
the article states, the municipalities were obtaining an increasing 
measure of autonomy. This is now to be corrected; the authority of the 
Fytkes-Manner, and through them of the State, is to be increased. 
Municipal and town councils are, as in Germany, to have merely advisory 
functions, all decisions being taken by the burgomaster subject to the 
=f ellos of the Fylkes-Mann and, in some cases, of the competent 
er. 


Justice. Interference with the judicial system of Norway since 
the occupation has been serious and has caused great resentment. 
Further details about the controversy between the Reichskommissar 
and the Supreme Court mentioned m the previous article are now 
available. According to a statement issued by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment this controversy arose as follows: on Nov. 14, 1940, the Depart- 
ment of Justice issued a decree authorizing the heads of the puue 
Ministries to dismiss Judges and other members of the judicial body 
and replace them by others. The Supreme Court pointed out to the 
Reichskommissar and the Department of Justice that this violated the 
fundamental principles of Norwegian law, though both Hitler’s decree 
of April 24 and the Reichskommissar’s of Sept. 28 had stated that the 
judiciary system of Norway should continue to function as before, 
subject to the exigencies of the occupation. It was also contrary to 
Art. 43 of the Hague Convention of 1907, under which the laws of an, 
occupied country should be respected by the invading Power. The 
Supreme Court later protested against a decree lowering the age of 
retirement of Civil Service PE but giving the heads of the Min- 
istries arbitrary , at therr di ion, to make exceptions to this 
rule. The court then protested against the arbitrary arrest of one of its 
members, as well as of several members of the Oslo City Council. Ter- 
boven replied on Dec. 4 that the Supreme Court had no authority over 
matters of State as decreed by him, or over the decisions of the heads ° 
of the Ministries. The validity of such decrees and orders could not be 
tested by the Supreme Court or any other Court in Norway. The Supreme 
Court must not take any stand on political matters, and unless it was 
acting at the specific request of competent authorities, any ventilation 
of views assumed the character of a political demonstration. 

On Dec. 12 all the members of the Supreme Court resigned. A new 
Court was appointed, and in February it decided that no Norwegian 
Court was competent to test the decrees issued by the Reichskommissar, 
or by the h of the No ian Ministries with his authority, with 
respect to international law. e new People’s Court, which was to 
decide on political cases without appeal, was set up in January, 
1941. 

In the same month, the Quislingist authorities issued a decree 
abolishing the professional secrecy of lawyers, the clergy, doctors, and 
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telegraph and postal employees, and imposing a penalty of imprison- 
ment for ing to supply the police with information. 

On March 20 the Quisling authorities stated that no legal proceedings 
would “be allowed against members of Nasjonal Samling who took 


reprisals “moral and physical terrorism” by their opponents, 
since a on aay or on the Hird (Quisling’s storm-troopers) 
were inimical to the State. Such reprisals must not, however, assume 


| proportions inconsistent with the degree of provocation received. 
. Press Control. The censorship of the press is one of the matters 
which, according to the totes documents, the German 
Army assist the Reichskommissariat, and some instructive details 
are given concerning the methods em loyed. The general principle laid 
down is that “the foremost task of the is to be an instrument of 
political leadership. It must consequently publish only such news as is , 
aay ae to help, or at leasf not to hinder, the policy of the German 
Reich and those measures taken by Norwegian authorities instrumental 
in its execution”. No reference may be made (except for announce- 
ments by the Nazi-controlled Norwegian Telegram Bureau) to “former 
political questions in Norway (the question of the Crown, the Nygaards- 
vold Government, the Party System, Trade Unions, etc.)”. It is ex- 
pressly stated that “everything written on foreign politics must coin- 
with the principles of German foreign policy. . . . The line taken by 
Norwegian papers in foreign politics must be moulded to the German 
model”. Reports on economic questions must avoid any negative 
tendency, and must not give any valuable pointers to foreign news 
services (e.g. reports of the building of new industrial plants or the 
extension of existing works). In o to avoid drawing attention to 
the fact that a severe press censorship is established, “so-called ‘white 
spaces’ in a paper are forbidden, ie. it must not be a t, even from 
a typographical cal point of view, that an article, etc., has suppressed”. 
It is emphati stated that in no circumstances may the instructions 
regarding the mek be published; they are to be given to editors 
orally, and the fact that they have been given must not become known. 
The difficult position in which the Norwegian press has been placed 
under the German occupation may be gauged by the fact that by 
December, 1940, at least 35 newspapers had ceased publication. 
Arrests of editors and journalists have been numerous. 
* Norwegian Resistance. Although the above account deals solely with 
political and administrative matters, it conveys some idea both of the 
severity of the methods used to keep Norwegian resistance in check, and 
of the strength of the resistance which has called them forth. Reports 
from all sources confirm the continued hostility’ of the most various 
sections of Norwegian opinion to the occupation, and, still more, to the 
régime. The evidence ranges from acts of een Janes 
assaults on ’s supporters, to the boycotting of the p 
Norwegians, and the distribution of anti-German leaflets and chain 
letters. The Lofoten papers specifically mention subversive 
by ministers of religion, either in the p ee or at the Mather The 
same source states that the measures empl oyed by the Gestapo include 
the prohibition of the right to practise one’s trade or profession, A 
sion of pensions, relief, etc., imprisonment, including, in pea 1y 
grave cases, transfer to a German concentration camp, an 
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Hostage’ In addition to the numerous arrests which have been EER 
large numbers of journalists, teachers, doctors, trade union 1 

etc, have been dismissed from their posts. Apart from these ddn, So 
methods of repression, the Norwegians have, as has been 

redress against the lawless violence of the Hird. 





M. C. 


‘MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENTS ON THE FIGHTING IN 
: CRETE 


— 


MR. CHURCHILL made a statement on May 20 on the attack on 
Crete in which he said that for the past few`days very heavy con- 
centrations of German aircraft of all kinds had been noticed on the 
Greek aerodromes, and had been attacked night after night. An 
air-borne attack on Crete in great strength had begun that morning 
and a serious battle was developing. The troops there — British, New 
Zealand, and Greek—were commanded by General F: 

Later, Mr. Churchill eerie that after a deal of intense 
bombing of Suda Bay and the uring airfields, about 1,500 enemy 
troops wearing New Zealand ba ae landed by gliders, parachutes, 
and troop carriers in the Canea-Maleka area. A report sent at noon 
said the situation was in hand, and one at 3 p.m. said there had been 
continuous enemy reconnaissance, with sporadic bombing and machine- 
gunning, chiefly against A.A. defences. A military hospital near Canea 
was captured, but had been recaptured. There was rted to be a 
fairly strong party south of the Canea-Maleka road which had not i 
been mopped up; other parties were thought to be accounted 
Candia (Heraklion) had been bombed, but ere had keen io ence 

On May 21 Mr. Churchill gave the House further information, saying 
that in the Suda Bay area more air-borne attacks began at 4.30 a.m. the 
previous day, and about 3,000 men were dropped. By 6.30 the greater 
part had been accounted for. The situation was reported in hand at 
9p.m. The method of attack was by Stukas and Messerschmitts, followed 
by gliders and parachutes. 

In the Heraklion and Rethymno areas the attack at 5.30 by 
sparse i and troop-carrying aircraft, many of which crashed, also 

ded. They must of course expect that the fighting would continue 
and increase in severity. 

The parachutists landed at R o were wearing English battle 
dress; he saw that the Gennana h ad dente this. Asked whether these 
men would be dealt with in accordance with international law, he said: 
“T think we must leave a certain amount of discretion to those on the 


Mr. Churchill made another statement on May 22, when he said it 
was a somewhat indeterminate moment in which to give anything but 
be Saba tert account. Fighting was continuing in intensity, and 
“thong the situation is in hand the Germans have gained some local 
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successes, at heavy. cost. They are ysing large. numbers of air-borne 
and parachute troops, and these are being increased daily”. re 

; At Heraklion’ the aerodrome was still held, but Germans were, in 
ot¢cupation of the town: In the Rethymno district an enemy attempt 


‘to attack the area of the aerodrome earlier the previous morning was 


successfully held. In the Canea-Suda Bay sector heavy air attacks early 
the previous day were followed by further parachute landings south- 
west of Canea which were heavily engaged by artillery and machine 
guns. At Maleme aerodrome the enemy were in occupation, and of the 
area to the west of it, but the aerodrome was still under British fire. 
The fighting was deepening in intensity. The previous night sea-borne 
landings were attempted, but a convoy was intercepted, and 2 transports 
and a number of caiques, and a destroyer escorting them, were sunk. 
During the day (May 22) very much larger attempts had been made to 
carry an army into Crete, and a convoy of 30 vessels was discerned in 
the morning by the naval forces and bly attacked. The con- 
voy turned away towards the islands of the Archipelago and was being 
attacked by destroyers and light forces. i 

He added: “It is a most strange and grim battle that is being fought. 
Our side have no air support because they have no aerodromes, not 
because they have no aeroplanes. The other side have very little or none 
of artillery and tanks. Neither side has any means of retreat.” 


MR. EDEN’S STATEMENT REGARDING THE VICHY 
p GOVERNMENT, MAY 22 


ON May 22 Mr. Eden gave Parliament an account of the recent actions 
of the Vichy Government and outlined the attitude of the Government 
towards it. After referring to the announcement, on May 14, of the 
Vichy Cabinet’s approval of Darlan’s report and to the broadcast of 
Marshal Pétain on May 15, he said that in “the confused and uneasy 
explanations” which had been put out in Vichy it had been 

that the policy of collaboration with Germany was to be political and 
economic only, and had been stated that France had no intention of 
attacking Britain and still less the United States. These explanations 
could not conceal that they had embarked on a course which must 
place the resources and territories of France and her Empire increasingly 
at the disposal of a Power which was the enemy not only of France’s 
former ally but of France herself. He went on: 

“The French ree will, H.M. Government are sure, regard this 
policy as incompatible with the honour of France. Nor will they believe 
that the future of France and her Empire will be better served by 
surrendering them to Hitler’s so-called new order than by resolutely 
maintaining and defending their independence until such time as the 
victorious Allies shall complete their liberation. H.M. Government must, 
however, take account of the acts of the Vichy Government. If, in the 
pursuance of their declared policy of collaboration with: the enemy, 
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they take action or permit action detrimenta] to our conduct of the war, 
or deagh to assist the enemy’s war effort, we shall naturally hold our- 
selves free to attack the enemy wherever he may be found, and in so 
doing we shall no longer feel bound to draw any distinction b&tween 
occupied and unoccupied territories in the execution of our military 





He recalled'that on Aug. 7 the Government assured General de Gaulle 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
May 13 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: It was confirmed that 33 raiders were destroyed during ` 
the night of May 10-11. Activity in the night on a very small scale, 
but a few bombs in East Anglia and Home Counties; casualties and 
damage not extensive. One raider destroyed. Evening bulletin: Very 
slight activity in coastal areas, mainly in south-west. No bombs 

ed. One aircraft destroyed. 
Operations against Germany: Main attack of night on Mannheim, 
ing many large fires; Cologne, Coblenz, Ostend, and Dunkirk also 
bo All the aircraft returned. Coastal Command aircraft bombed 
St. Nazaire docks; one missing. 
German qué: Ports in south and south-east England 
bombed, and shipping sunk off the coast. Light forces dropped bombs 
in the night on towns in west and south-west Germany, including 
Mannheim and Cologne, starting fires in residential areas and factories. 
Material damage and casualties slight. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty communiqué: ing operations from May 6-12 in Central 
Mediterranean 9 enemy ai destroyed and one damaged, in 
addition to 7 destroyed in night attack on the Fleet. Two British 
fighters lost, but no damage to any warship. Malta: damage caused 
to civilian property and slight damage to the aerodrome in raid 
on night of May 11. On the following night succession of attacks 
made, but no service or civilian- casualties, and civilian loss almost 
n aa? 

communiqué: Merchant ships bombed in Suda Bay and 
south of Crete, and m Malta military installations attacked m Valetta 
and at Lucca aerodrome. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA : 

G.F.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, an enemy reconnaissance, 
advancing eastward in 5 columns, turned back when met by advanced 
elements of the British forces, affording particularly good targets to 
the Air Force. -Abyssinia: further advance on Amba Alagi and 200 
prisoners taken. Mai Chow occupied by troops from south. An enemy 
position captured in the lake district south of Addis, with 156 prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Extensive patrols in Cyrenaica on previous day and many 
attacks on enemy transport, after which in Sollum-Buqbuq area 
enemy movements ceased. Ascertained that in raids reported in Ma 
12 communiqué 9 enemy aircraft definitely destroyed. Abyssinia: South 
African, Rhodesian, Free French, and R.A.F. aircraft bombed positions 
at Gimma, Wadara, Amba Alagi, and im Lake Tama area, and Free 
French attacked Chilga, causing fires in the Fort. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A British battery near Tobruk shelled and 
sorties by tanks repulsed. Patrol activity by both sides near Sollum. 

B 693 
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Enemy eee E services near Tobruk bombed by German and Italian 
a ship in port set on fire. 
lien communiqué: Tobruk repeatedly bombed by Italian and 
German aircraft, setting petrol dumps, etc., on fire. Abyssinia: héroic 
resistance continuing, encouraged and fortified by the activity and 
example of the Duke of Aosta. 


OTHER THEATRES 
Government of India communiqué reported the loss of TUMES: 
Parvati. 


May 14 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little activity in ni SEA a ae dea 
causing a few casualties. One raider destroyed. Some acti 
day, and bombs at points on south coast, east Midlands, 

England. Damage slight and casualties ‘few. Raiders a on 
May 11 known to be 6. 

Against Germany: ` Heligoland attacked during previous day and 
fires caused in jetties and buildings; barracks and gun a a heavil 
machine-gunned before ground defences could 
returned. Shipping at St. Nazaire and off abate nee setting a 
supply ship of about 12,000 tons on fire and sinking one of about 2,000 
tons. Two aircraft missing. Night attack on Ostend aerodrome, 


causing a violent eid 

German commumaué. Se EA harbours in south of Eng- 
land and the Midlands Pa eak forces raided Heligoland the 
previous T military damage, but dwelling-houses destroyed 
and civilians and injured. Two raiders shot down. No night 
operations over German territory. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: An enemy convoy south bound attacked on night of May 12 
and a denoye ui and an 8,000 ton cargo ship blown up. Kattavia 
(Rhodes) eld raided and 3 violent explosions seen. Malta raided 
the same night, but no casualties. On May 13 some 10 houses destroyed 
and 13 casualties caused. Crete: continuous raids during May 12-13, 
but no damage suffered. 
German communigus: A Malta aerodrome attacked in night and 
ra day with good effect. 
Valetta naval base and an aerodrome attacked 
Cae , and 3 enemy aircraft destroyed. Italian aircraft 
attacked a convoy in Eastern Mediterranean and hit a large ship. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm scored direct hits on Amara barracks the 
ee a petrol dump at 
id, and motor transport. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Two German tanks alan lee and many casualties 
inflicted in a limited offensive from Tobruk. Sollum, enemy withdrawn 
to his original positidns, and continually harassed by patrols. Abys- 
sinia: satisfactory progress towards Amba Alagi despite road demoli- 
tion, Capture of strong position in lake area, with 500 prisoners, 
2 batteries of guns, 5 tanks, etc. Algi, north of Javello, occupied. 
Capture of over 100 prisoners in fighting on May 12, when enemy 
driven back with heavy loss. 

R.A.F.: Gambut airfeld bombed on May 12. South African aircraft 
in action in Cyrenaica for first time. Abyssinia: direct hits scored at 
Amba Alagi, and troops at Sciasciamanna bombed and machine- 
gunned. T rt and aircraft at Lekemti attacked, and Free French 
aircraft raided Gondar airfield on May 13. Two aircraft missing from all 
operations in Mediterranean and Africa, but pilot of one safe. 

German communiqué. Break up of attack on units of an Italian sector 
and 6 tanks destroyed. Sollum: reconnoitring forces penetrated farther 
to south and south-east. 

Italian comenunsqué: Complete repulse of British attempt at a violent 
attack in Tobruk region, with capture of prisoners and machine guns. 
Naval base at Alexandria bombed, and direct hits on military targets. 
Benghaziraided, damaging dwellings slightly and injuring some civilians. 


May 15 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS è 
Air Ministry: Some activity in coastal areas during day and bombs 
at several points, but no casualties reported. One raider‘`shot down; 


also one on previous night. 
Against Genny in escorted convoy attacked during day off 


Frisian Islands and 3 large supply vessels left burning. One enemy 
aircraft destroyed, and one British missing. Several offensive sweeps 
over Channel and French coast in which aircraft and shipping machine- 
ed from low level, and one vessel set on fire and an aircraft 
destroyed. All aircraft returned. News Service reported torpedoing of 
5,000 ton supply ship off Dutch coast the previous day. 
German igus: Various military targets attacked the previous 
day, and several aircraft on the ground damaged. No flights into 
German territory. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Maritza and Calato aerodromes attacked the previous night, 
and fires started. Malta raided on night of May 13, slight damage to 
R.A.F. property, but no casualties. Another raid on May 14 inter- 
cepted and driven off by fighters. 

German communiqué: Malta and Crete bombed by day and night; 
15 aircraft destroyed on 2 aerodromes in Crete and 8 others shot 
down in air fighting. 
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Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta attacked and 3 British 

aircraft destroyed in air fighting. 
IRAQ AND SYRIA s ° 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A certain number of German aircraft had arrived in 

Iraq, bringing propaganda agitators and other Axis specialists, in 
to an urgent appeal by Rashid Ali. 

RAF: Many raids on rebel positions, aerodromes, and transport, 

including Amara, Rashid, Mosul, and the railway at Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA . 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Vigorous patrol activities in Tobruk and Sollum areas. 
Abyssinia: South Africans captured 2 important positions covering 
Amba Alagi on May 12, with some 400 Italian prisoners. In action in 
lake area on May 13 9 light tanks captured. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on night of May 12 and railway buildings, 
military H.Q., the Governorate, and the Cathedral Mole hit and fires 
started. Abyssinia: Direct hits on Fort Mendi and attacks by South 
African aircraft on troops at Sciasciamanna and Giabissire. Two 
aircraft missing ‘from all Mediterranean, Iraq, and African operations, 
but pilot of one safe. 

German communiqué: Patrol activity round Tobruk. Two tanks 
destroyed and guns and prisoners taken there and in Sollum area. 

Italian communiqué: Sollum port and harbour works bombed by 
waves of aircraft and ship set on fire. Derna raided by the enemy. 


May 16 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: No activity in the night. Aircraft crossed south-east 
coast during da , but were beaten back and 8 destroyed. No bombs 
reported. One fighter missing but pilot safe. A south-east coast town 
machine-gunned Airing yonne, and one person wounded. 

Against Germany: over the main objective of night attacks, 
and large fires started in factories. Berlin, Hamburg, and Cux- 
haven, and the Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe docks also bombed. 
Four aircraft missing. Ce oead bombed docks and shippi 
at St. Nazaire and Lorient, and docks at Ijmuiden, without loss. Prd 
vessel Perfectsve shot down a bomber on night of May 14. 

German communiqué: British aerodromes attacked b night and day 
and aircraft on ground destroyed. Ports in Scotland ane. south England 
bombed in night. Enemy attempted to fly over Heligoland and oc- 
cupied territory the ious day, and lost 5 aircraft. Strong formations 
flew over North and North-West Germany in night and raided Hanover 
and elsewhere, and single ’planes reached Berlin. No damage worth 
mentioning to military or economically important targets anywhere, 
but a number `of civilan casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 


- MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty announcement: The limits of the area declared dangerous 
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to shipping in February and April were extended to include all waters 
east of a line from Ras el Kanais to a point 3 miles 180 deg. from Cape 
Kheldonia in Turkey, except for Turkish territorial waters. 

R.A.F.: German-occupied airfields in Greece raided on night of May 
14, large fires started, and aircraft destroyed. On May 13 and 14 8 
German aircraft destro over Crete by fighters. Malta raided on 
night of May 14 and on May 15; slight damage to R.A.F. Prey oe 
civilian houses destroyed. Two aircraft missing from these and 
operations. 

Maleme and Heraklion airfields, Crete, bombed without much damage; 
8 raiders destroyed. Cyprus raided the previous day and bombs 
dro at various places but only 3 persons injured. 

igqué: Three aircraft destroyed on the ground in a 
raid on Crete and started in barracks. tacks aerodrome raided 
seat causing large fires. 

talian comemumnsqué: Malta attacked the previous day and night of 
May 14 with visible effect. The aerodrome and railway on Cyprus 
bombed. Rhodes raided, but no victims or damage. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Barracks at Samawa bombed, with many hits 
inside the compound. Syria: German aircraft at Palmyra, Damascus, 
and Rayak bombed, and several badly damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum, Halfaya Pass, and Musaid re-occu ied the 
previous day as result of limited operations; heavy casualties inflicted 
and German prisoners taken. Abyssinia: Sciasciamanna Pass occupied, 
with prisoners. R.A.F.: Heavy attacks the ious day on mechanized 
troops, etc., especially between Sollum and Halfaya, and motor trans- 


port aE tem between Bardia and Tobruk, destroying ammuni- 
tion and petrol lorries. Several enemy aircraft damaged in arr fighting. 
Benghazi and Benina bombed on night of May 14 and several heavy 
explosions seen. Abyssinia: a series of raids on Amba Alagi by a 
Rhodesian squadron, with 10 direct hits on Fort Toselli. Gondar 
bombed by Free French aircraft. 

German communiqué: Strong British forces attacked Capuzzo and 
Sollum; some contingents penetrated into Sollum, but suffered heavy 
casualties and lost prisoners. An enemy attack at Tobruk repulsed. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy positions in Sollum sector dive-bombed 
by Stukas, with Italian fighters. Tobruk also bombed and large fires 
started. Amba Alagi: the garrison, powerfully attacked from g 
sides, was fighting with inflexible courage and inflicting expe€me. 
heavy losses. 








May 17 (Saturday) . 


- WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity mainly over Midlands in the night, buNy 
also in the south-east and east of England. Several aerodromes 
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attacked, but e nowhere serious. A number of casualties in the 
Midlands, but elsewhere very few. Three raiders destroyed. Evening 
bulletin: A certain amount of activity over south-east coast, but no 
aircraft far inland. No bombs reported. One enemy fighter destroyed 
off the south coast. 

eet Germany: Heavy night attacks on Col and other targets 
in the Rhineland, starting many large factory . Channel ports, 
including Boulogne, and several enemy aerodromes bombed, and 
during May 16 vessels off Norwegian coast attacked and a supply ship 
of 2,500 tons sunk. Two aircraft missing. Coastal Comman 
bombed shipping in Dutch and French ports, and fighters attacked 
aerodromes in France. 

German communiqué: Arms works and utility services in the Mid- 
lands bombed during night, and aerodromes at Hawkinge (Kent), 
St. Eval (Cornwall) and elsewhere by day and night, and much age 
done. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs at random in Western 
Germany.. Apart from a small mdustrial works no objectives of war 
importance hit. Two raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: In heavy raids on Greek aerodromes on nights 
of May 13 and 14, 9 enemy aircraft confirmed destroyed at Hassani 
„and 2 at Menidi (near Athens), with many badly damaged, large fires 
started, and hangars, etc., hit. 
German qué; Several attacks on aerodromes and harbour 
works in Malta in night of May 15 and next day. 


TRAQ AND SYRIA 
es Cairo: Situation quiet at Basra and Habbaniya. 
. Middle East: German aircraft machine-gunned in Mosul 
aerodrome and one set on fire, and petrol tanks bombed at Amara. 
Habbaniya raided by German ai ; damage slight and casualties 


few. An ambulance EEEE yar 
Beirut report: Palmyra bo again. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Pressure continued throughout previons day against 
Germans in Capuzzo area, over 500 prisoners taken, and considerable 
number of armoured cars disabled. Tobruk: heavy casualties inflicted 
in a limited counter-attack, and 62 prisoners taken. ‘On North-East 
Italian areal coast Dante occupied, and in Abyssinia Giabissire, 
north o 

RAT Mide East: Enemy transport and troops machine-gunned 
in Cyrenaica during extensive fighter patrols the previous day. Three 
‘enemy aircraft destroyed at Acroma. Night raids on Benghazi, Derna, 
El Gazala, and Barce, causing fires and explosions. Abyssinia: recon- 
naissance flights and many attacks on positions and troops. Six air- 
craft missing from all operations in Middle East and Africa, one pilot 
safe. z 

‘German commwnigus: Prisoners taken by scouting parties, and 2 
enemy tanks destroyed. -Enemy forces which penetrated into Sollum 


i 
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and Capuzzo thrust back, and these places and all former positions 
again in hands of the Africa Corps. 

Italian communiqué: The enemy, who had made a powerful attack 
on tHe Sollum front, was counter-attacked and was retreating, having 
suffered heavy losses. Tobruk, some strongholds occupied. 


May 18 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity on a very small scale in the night; 
some bombs in the east of England, causing a few casualties at one 
pee An enemy fighter destroyed the previous afternoon. Evening 

ulletin: an enemy fighter shot down in the ag em ge the south-east 
coast. Slight activity round the coast, but no bombs reported. 
Germany: Bombers attacked the French coast from Dun- 
kirk to Boulogne in the night in successive waves for 3rd successive 
night, causing heaviest explosions yet heard. Cologne heavily raided 
again and many large fires caused; also Rotterdam and Boulogne docks 
and other targets in occupied territory. Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked French and Dutch harbours. One aircraft missing; also 2 
fighters from patrol on sea 17. 

German communi rts in south and south-east a 
attacked, and 3 fighter a down in air fights over En 
Bombs ped in the a on various localities in Western Ca. 
aeg logne. Houses destroyed and railway tracks sligh y 
damaged, and civilians killed and injured. Two raiders destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS i 
Admiralty announced loss of trawler Susarson and drifter Uberty. 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: German-occupied aerodromes in Greece bombed 
on night of May 16, causing fires at Argos and Menidi, and violent 
explosions at latter. ‘At Melaoi 4 aircraft destroyed and others 
and hangars, etc., bit. Machine-gun attacks early on May 17 at 
Hassani, where 20 Junkers 52s seen to be hit; Argos, where 2 set on 
fire; Melaoi, where many hits observed. Later reports: 5 more German 
aircraft destroyed than at first known. 

Crete: An attack on an aerodrome intercepted and 3 fighters de- 
stroyed; also 4 shot down and man Te others damaged. 

Teg communiqué: Rhodes raided; damage insignificant. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H. Q. Cairo: Habbaniya and Basra quiet. Police posts 25 miles 
south of Basra occupied. 
R.A.F.: Two German aircraft destroyed over Rashid by 2 Gladiator 
fighters which attacked motor transport, etc. Mosul and Rashid 
airfields bombed; one large aircraft destroyed and others badly damaged. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Capture by Australians of a number of strong points 
in outer defences of Tobruk, with 25 German prisoners, and infliction 
of serious losses. Aggressive patrol activities around Sollum, Capuzzo, 
and Halfaya. Abyasmia: Amba Alagi now surrounded and the Duke 
of Aosta had asked for terms of surrender. 

R.A.F.: EA attacked by heavy bombers on night of May 16 
and many fires left burning. Derna raided, causing violent explosions, 
and Gazala, starting fires. Two German fighters shot down near 
Sollum. A large motor transport column on the Tobruk-Bardia road 
and on the track to Capuzzo machine-gunned, over 20 vehicles des- 
troyed, and many damaged. A 1 dump blown up. The Suez 
Canal area raided in the night; no ice damage or casualties. Three 
raiders destroyed. S 

Abyssinia: Free French aircraft bombed troops, etc., in Gondar 
area, and Rhodesian and South African aircraft also active. Three , 
aircraft missing from all Mediterranean, Iraq, and African operations. . 

German communiqué. British counter-attacks at Tobruk broken up 
by artillery fire, and prisoners captured in German counter-attacks. 
Four tanks and other material captured near Sollum and Capuzzo. 

Italian communiqué: Complete success of reaction to the enemy 
attack in Sollum sector. Prisoners and material captured. Tobruk base 
bombed; also defence works, troops, etc., east of Sollum. Three 
aircraft brought down in air fights. Abyssinia: forces at Amba en 
carrying out feats of valour m conditions becoming more difficult 
hourly owing to scarcity of material, losses suffered, and impossibility 
of caring for wounded. ` 


May 19 (Monday) 


‘ WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped in the night at 2 points in the south- 
west; no damage or ties. Two raiders destroyed. Evening 
bulletin: some activity, mainly over south-east and south coasts. 
Bombs at 2 places on south-west coast, causing a few casualties, some 
fatal. Five enemy ters destroyed over the Channel and one shot 
down on east coast. Four fighters missing, but 3 pilots safe. 

Against Germany: Kiel bombed in the night, shipyards damaged, 
also Emden and docks at Cherbourg. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Many ships sunk or damaged in waters round 
Britain and in North Atlantic. Some places on German north-west 
coast raided in the night by minor forces; damage not considerable. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Calato aerodrome bombed on night of May 17 
and several fires started. Two enemy aircraft destroyed w atake 
aerodromes in Crete. 
German communiqué: Suda Bay raided, and a cruiser of the York 
class, 2 destroyers, a tanker, and 5 other large ships damaged. Seven 
British aircraft destroyed at aerodromes in Crete. 
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Italian communiqué: A few bombs dropped on Rhodes early the 
previous day, causing no damage. 





TRAQ AND SYRIA: 
G.H.Q. Cairo: No change at Habbaniya and Basra. 
R.A.F.: Palmyra, Damascus, and Ra airfields bombed and 2 
German aircraft destroyed. Rashid e also bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: South of Sollum 2 enemy columns crossed the 
frontier, but withdrew when engaged. A number of enemy tanks put 
out of action and many motor vehicles badly damaged between Halfaya 
and Capuzzo the previous day. Aerodromes at Menastir and Bir 
Chleta bombed on night of May 16, and i and Derna on that 
of May 17. Three Junkers 87s shot down at Tobruk the previous day. 
Abyssinia: formal surrender of all forces in Amba Alagi; prisoners 
estimated at 7,000, with considerable quantities of , etc. 
that, in compliance with his urgent request, the e of Aosta, accom- 
panied by General Trezzani, would surrender at noon on May 20. Im- 
portant position in Gondar sector captured by Sudan Defence Force 
and Patriots, and in the south Dalle, 35 miles south of Sciasciamanna, 
captured on May 16 with 800 prisoners, including senior officers. 
One aircraft missing from all operations in Mediterranean, Iraq, 
Syria, and Africa. : 

German communiqué: Prisoners captured in Tobruk sector. f 

Italian commumigué: Troops at Amba Alagi ordered to cease fighting 
owing to scarcity of food and water and impossibility of caring for the 
wounded. In ition of their valour the enemy allowed them to 
retain their arms. The Duke of Aosta shared the fate of his troops. 


May 20 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
. Air Ministry: Little activity during the night, but bombs at a point 
in the East Midlands, causing casualties, and at a few other points. 
No extensive damage, but a Church in East ia wrecked. 

Admiralty communiqué: A Heinkel 111 shot down by 4 trawlers off - 
the East Coast the previous night. 

German comenuniqué: A submarine sunk off Weymouth by bombers, 
and 7 British aircraft destroyed by fighters in sorties against the 
English south coast. Harbours on the south and south-east coasts 
attacked in the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced loss of naval auxiliary vessel Cassito. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: German parachutists and air-borne troops attempted 
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to secure a footing on Crete early that morning. Later, landed by sea- 
plane gliders round Rethymno. A number already accounted for. 

(Ses also Mr. Cheerchtll’s statements, page 690.) 

R.A.F.: German-occupied aerodromes in Greece heavily attacked 
on night of May 18. very violent explosions at Hassani and 
several fires at E Aerodrome in Crete raided i ae previous 
day; a hospital at Canea bombed and machipe-gunn: 

Malta: Five raids since the R evening; Te small, but 


much damage to civilian 

German } OD eres as Oi Cre EE E weds 
Bay sunk, and a cruiser of the York class set on fire. Six fighter aircraft 
destroyed on the ground. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Falluja occupied, with no British casualties, and 
bridge over Euphrates found intact. Quiet in Habbaniya and Basra 
areas. R.A.F.: Military targets in and round Falluja bombed prior to 
attack. Syria: Palmyra aerodrome attacked and German aircraft 
bombed and machine-gunned. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G. H.Q. Cairo: Solum, patrolling activities continuing. In the south, 
torrential rains. R.A.F.: Enemy transport ahd mechanized units 
attacked in the Western Desert and many cars wrecked. Benghazi 
bombed in night of May 18, and 28 explosions caused in buildings on 
the Mole. Three aircraft missing. 

Italian communtqué: In the Gondar sector positions lost on May 17 
and 18 reca ? with heavy loss to the enemy and considerable 
Italian losses. Raids on Tobruk and Mersa Matruh caused great fires. 


May 21 (Wednesday) 


i WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night on a small scale, mainly against 
the south-west, but a few bombs elsewhere. Some damage and casual- 
ties at a place in South Wales and at one in East Anglia. Evenings 
buletin: Sane activity in coastal areas, and a few aircraft inland, but 
no bambs reported. 

German communiqué: Several prada es in south-west England 
bombed, direct hits Ah fires. Unsuccessful attack on Heligo- 
land that morning, most of th falling in the sea. Slight 
oa: edod aed’ satis’ civilians tnjnesd: One raider shot down. No 
operations over Germany in the of hours. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A series of air attacks on Crete throughout previous 
day, and fresh waves of parachute and air-borne troops landed in the 
intervals. Heavy fighting, especially on road between Suda Bay and 
Canea, with serious losses to enemy; British comparatively slight. 
Estimated that at least 100 German transport aircraft ‘had been over 
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the island. A German detachment which penetrated into outskirts of 
ene geeky accounted for. 

. Intensive raids in the night by heavy bombers on Greek 
aerodromes. Malta: Some damage to the aerodrome and to civilian 
poy. in another raid,-but no Service casualties. One fighter lost 
while driving off enemy,, but pilot safe. 

German communiqué: Successful attacks on Malta aerodromes, 
destroying 3 aircraft. German News Agency stated 600 raids now 
made on Malta. l 

Italian communiqué: German raid on Malta on night of May 19. 
Gun positions, etc., hit and fires started. A British ’plane shot i 





IRAQ AND SYRIA 

ae, Cairo: Rebels being rounded up in erie area and prisoners 
taken. . Position at Falluja consolidated, and an air attack 
driven off. Rashid airfield bombed heavily the previous morning. Ger- 
man aircraft raided Habbaniya, doing slight agen 2 abe | 
damaged when sean Hee by British fighters. Syria: yra bombed, 
damaging 2 Ju. 52s; Damascus. 

I 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The Duke of Aosta, 5 generals, and senior staff 
officérs surrendered the previous noon after handing over all equipment 
in Amba Alagi area. Prisoners numbered between 18 and 19 thousand. 
Remnants of 2 enemy divisions in south being rapidly surrounded, and 
a brigadier and prisoners captured the ious day. Surrender of some 
hundred of Italians who had taken e at Tohen, north-east Somali- 
land. Libya: Vigorous harassing of the enemy in the Sollum area. 

R.A.F.: Offensive patrols in Western Desert. A Ju. 52 destroyed at 
Mekili and a = a shot down. Transport near Gazala and Tobruk 


German comemenigué: Motorized columns at Sollum and Sidi Barrani 
raided successfully. 

Italian commemgué: Heavy losses inflicted on the enemy attempting 
to sally forth from Tobruk and Solum. 


May 22 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country during the day; some 
bombs in a Sussex village with a few casualties. Bombs elsewhere, no 
casualties reported. One enemy fighter shot down. Admiralty: A 
German aircraft shot down on May 19 by defensively-armed cargo ship 
off the west coast. 

Against Germany: Successful surprise raid on Heligoland by small 
force the previous day, hitting a battery, the docks at the south end, 
and the centre of the town in attacks from only 40 to 50 feet. Heayy 
attacks on power station and oil refinery near Béthune, with direct 
hits on both. Several air fights in which 5 enemy fighters destroyed 
and others damaged. Two bombers and 6 fighters missing. 

German commeniqué: Six enemy fighters and a bomber destroyed. 
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without any loss when an attempt to fly into occupied territory on 
the Channel coast was tae | Bombs dropped on Heligoland by 
single ‘planes, but only civilians injured and residential property 
damaged. Two milder shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty announcement: The French tanker Scheherazade, with 
18,000 tons of oil from the U.S.A. to Casablanca, captured by naval 
patrol. (She had a navicert granted before the Vichy agreement with 
oa concluded.) The loss of the Queensworth, a naval auxiliary, 
announi 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Middle East: Crete. Further waves of parachutists and 
air-borne troops continued to land throughout previous day, 
over 3,000 in all. British and N.Z. troops, assisted by Greeks and 
Cretans, all rendered magnificent accounts of themselves; "fighting with 
splendid co delivered 3 successful counter-attacks. Enemy losses 
even heavier than before, and by nightfall the situation ay 
except at Maleme, where the enemy secured temporary foothol 
Operations there in progress. Landings by air continuing, but by sea 
so far unsuccessful; convoys all dispersed or sunk by naval forces. 

R.A.F.: Intensive raids on Greek aerodromes on night of May 20, 
and bombs seen to burst among aircraft at Eleusis, large explosions 
a Malaoi, and fires at Topolia. Malta: slight damage to 

ferent, iy fee ca quero: day, No damage when bombs 

in night. Announced that British fighter aircraft withdrawn 
Eo eee owing to lack of aetodromes there and distance from 
nearest bases. 

German communigud: A battleship, 6 cruisers, and a destroyer hit 
by bombers in Eastern Mediterranean the previous day and fires started 
on 4 cruisers, A submarine also hit. 

Italian communiqué: A Malta aerodrome bombed and 3 aircraft set 
on fire. 


TRAQ AND SYRIA 

G.H.Q.: Over 300 prisoners taken at Falluja, including 27 officers, 
and considerable quantities of stores, etc. Operations near Falluja 
continuing. 

R.A.F.: Habbaniya cantonment machine-gunned by German air- 
craft; damage slight. 

German radio report: Rashid’s forces successfully bombed British 
positions at Amman in “the first operations by Iraqi forces outside 
their own territory”. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy post on Sollum hill destroyed on night of 
May 20 and 3 tanks knocked out. Abyssinia: Fighting in Gondar area, 
and over 300 Italians captured by Sudan Defence Force near Chelga. 
Successful operations in lake district, where 2 Italian divisions trapped, 
and attack on enemy main positions west of Sciasciamanna, followed 
by repulse of counter-attack, in which over 600 prisoners and 5 tanks 
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were taken. Farther south a brigade H.Q. and 3 colonial battalions 
overwhelmed. Prisoners to date in that area over 4,400, with 32 guns 
and 14 tanks. 7 : 

R.A.F.: Transport convoys and a camp and gun positions in Capuzzo 
area attacked by R.A.F. and South African fighters the previous day 
and many lorries destroyed. Targets near Barce bombed the previous 
night. Abyssinia: Free French aircraft bombed troops near Chelga 
(west of Gondar) the previous day, and on May 20 a convoy and 
buildings hit at Debarech and a camp at Mendi. Direct hits also 
on a fort at Bakki. Six aircraft missing from all African, Meditet- 
ranean, and Iraq operations. : 

German communtqué. Five British aircraft shot down near Sollum 
by fighters. 

Italian communiqué: Intense bombing of batteries and supply depots 
in Tobruk by.German and Italian aircraft. Five British aircraft shot 
down. Abyssinia: a British attempt to penetrate lines in Galla Sidamo 
area broken up, and other enemy d ents repulsed. 


May 23 (Friday) 


| WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
» Air Ministry: No enemy aircraft far inland during the day, and 
bombs dropped near the coast did no harm. A: raider destroyed near 
the south coast the previous afternoon. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué. Large numbers of convoyed nus sunk by 
U-boats in the Atlantic, including tankers, Loss presumed of U-boat 
Commander Prien. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Intensive attacks on Crete throughout previous day, 
interspersed with efforts to land more parachute and air-borne troops. 
After severe hand-to-hand fighting detachments which had secured 
tamporary lodgement at Heraklion and Rethymno were accounted for, 
and situation at both now satisfactory. At Maleme British counter- 
attack partially successful, but was later held up, considerable rein- 
forcements having been landed by air. In Heraklion sector Greeks 
fought with greatest gallantry. 

RA.F.: South African ies soley be 2 dive-bombers attacking 
shipping in the Mediterranean. Crete: A troop-carrier shot down off 
the coast, making 16 destroyed by A.A. fire since invasion 

Semi-official report of dispersal of convoy attempting to land troops 
by sea on night of May 21 stated that an Italian destroyer was sunk 
and, as far as could be observed in darkness, whole convoy destroyed, 
many caiques being rammed, causing loss-of troops estimated at over 
4,000. Three Ju. 87s destroyed during rang 20 and 21. All warships 
returned safely to base despite 30 attacks by dive-bombers. 

German commumsqud: Very heavy losses inflicted on enemy warships 
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in Eastern Mediterranean the previous day, cruisers and destroyers 
sunk, and direct hits on a sien Ane on smaller units. 

Italian communiqué: Raid on a ta ai on night of May 21, 
and in the Eastern Mediterranean hits on 2 cruisers by m.t.bs. 
A cruiser of 5,000 tons sunk on May 21, and during the night of May 22 
a cruiser torpedoed. 


TRAQ AND SYRIA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dispersal of an enemy counter-attack which gained 

a temporary footing in outskirts of Falluja, and capture of 110 prisoners. 

.: Falluja attacked the previous day, but after heavy bombing 

original positions re-occupied. Tanks and lorries captured. A petrol 

dump at Cassel’s Post, 12 miles north of dad, bombed and 4 fires 

started. Mosul aerodrome machine-gunned and 2 aircraft destroyed. 

Habbaniya raided by German aircraft and some buildings damaged; 
casualties slight. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

a : Activity of patrols in Tobruk and Sollum areas. 
S developments in lake area, Abyssinia. Semi-official Spiele 
Gelute, 25 miles north-west of Sciasciamanna, captured after heavy 
fighting and over 800 prisoners taken. Farther west, a bridgehead 
established over the river Billate, and south, Uarage and Hula oç- 
cupied, 30 miles south and 22 miles south-south-east of Dalle respec- 
tively. Somaliland: Gardafui lighthouse captured intact. 

fe ree Submarines sank a troopship of 9,000 tons, a tanker of 
7,000 tans, and a large schooner on way to Libya, and hit a destroyer 
and smaller schooner, probable losses. R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on 
night of May 21, causing 2 fires with explosions. A German fighter 
destroyed near Capuzzo the previous day. Abyssinia: Transport near 
Soddu dive-bombed by South African aircraft and 7 vehicles destroyed; 
troops, stores, etc. at Gimma dnd positions at Dilla attacked. 

Italian comesunigué: Benghazi raided. Enemy pressure continuing 
in Dalle and Sidamo areas, Abyssinia. ' 


May 24 (Saturday) è 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity during day; a few bombs, causing 
some damage and a few casualties, in a town on south-east coast. 
One enemy fighter destroyed off south coast. 

Against Germany: Cologne attacked vigorously in night and aero- 
dromes and ports in occupied territory bombed, including St. Nazaire. 
Several attacks on shipping the previous day, a large vessel set on fire 
off Dutch coast, and a tanker hit and damaged off west coast of France. 
All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Bombs dropped on several places in Western 
Germany in the night; slight civilian casualties, some fatal. Damage 
to buildings, particularly at Cologne and Düsseldorf. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communiqué: Naval forces intercepted German naval 
forces, including Bismarck of 35,000 tons, off G d during morning. 
Battle-eruiser Hood received a hit in a magazine and blew up. 
Bismarck damaged and pursuit of enemy continued. Survivors from 
Hood feared few. i 

German commumigqud: Naval formation encountered strong enemy 
forces off Iceland, and Bismarck destroyed a battle-cruiser, probably 
Hood, and forced another battleship to turn away. German forces 
continuing their operations without having suffered damage worth 
mentioning. : 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further determined efforts the previous day to rein- 
force Germans in Crete; detachments reaching Heraklion and Rethymno 
by air decisively dealt with, parties landing farther afield being mopped 
up by Empire and Greek forces. Intense fighting in and round Maleme, 
where Germans launched main effort to extend original foothold. 
Heavy casualties inflicted on them and a high Propor an of troop- 
E aircraft destroyed despite intensive drve-bombing throughout 

day. 

Sem} official report: Some German artillery landed and a number of 
mortars. Allied troops holding a position east of Maleme airfield. At 
Heraklion supplies ped for the Germans captured. 

R.A.F.: At Teast 10 u. 52s wrecked and many badly damaged in raids 
on Maleme and the beach the previous day; at least 4 large troop- 
carriers destroyed by long-range fighters. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Extensive damage to aircraft and troops at 
Maleme the previous day; at least 10 ‘planes destroyed and many 
damaged. Later, reconnaissance showed many Ju. 52s burnt out and 
large number completely unserviceable. Long range fighters also 
destroyed at least 4 large troop carriers. 

German communiqué: Parachutists and air-borne troops had been 
fighting since early on May 20 in Crete and, in daring attacks from the 
air, supported by aircraft, seized important points. After further 
reinforcements land troops took the offensive. Western portion of the 
island now firmly in German hands. The Air Force frustrated attempts 
of British Fleet to intervene, drove it from waters north of Crete, and 
sank and damaged many warships. In Eastern Mediterranean bombers 
sank 3 British cruisers and damaged 2 destroyers the previous day. 
Italian naval and air forces participating from beginning, and shared 
in successes so far achieved. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Mosul aerodrome machine-gunned, one aircraft 
destroyed and others damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Soddu, key town in the Abyssinia Jake area, captured, 
2 Italian divisions surrounded, and other forces cut off. Prisoners 
numbered several hundred. Uondo, farther south, also captured, with 
600 Italians. Gondar area: a heavy counter-attack repulsed by Sudan 
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Defence Force against ridge overlooking Chelga. R.A.F.: South African 
ae rt and troops in Central Abyssinia. One air- 


craft missing. Libya: heavily bombed on DE of May 22. 
Damage considerable. 


Semi-official report: 8 German tanks destroyed when g to force 
way through Halfaya Pass. 


, tian igus: A few bombs dropped in Suez Canal area 
in the night; no ties or 
German communiqué: Two British tanks and several guns destroyed 


east of Sollum. 

Italian communtqué: Benghazi raided; some Moslem victims. 
Repulse of an attack near Tobruk; tanks destroyed and damaged, and 
2 tanks and some guns destroyed east of Sollum. Abyssinia: enemy 
erat towards Soddu accentuated, and: in south-eastern Amhara 
ocal Italian garrisons still making heroic resistance, though surrounded. 


May 25 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country singly during day, 
but no bombs reported. Two aircraft destroyed. 

Against Germany: A vessel of 2,500 tons set on fire off Dutch coast 
previous day, one hit and believed sunk, and others bombed and 
machine-gunned. One aircraft missing. 

German commmenequd: Aircraft equipment factories and harbour 
works on south and south-east coast of d bombed in night and 
on previous day. Two ships also sunk. No aircraft over Germany 
in 24 hours;.2 enemy bom destroyed in attempt to attack Dutch 
and Norwegian coasts. ; 


NAVAL OPERATIONS : 

Admiralty conwsuniqué: The enemy force off Iceland made every 
effort to shake off the pursuit after engagement of previous day.. 
Later in evening at least one torpedo hit-scored on enemy. Operations 
aaa with able of bringing -him to close action. H.M. Yacht 

iva 

German commentoud: Another British battleship of newest -George 
class damaged and forced to turn back. No German losses. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA i 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Early on May 24 Germans succeeded in landing 
further air-borne troops in Crete, but on substantially reduced scale. 
Concentrations near Heraklion and Rethymno counter-attacked; 
operations continuing. Sharp hand-to-hand fighting throughout day 
between Maleme and Canea. Intensive dive-bombing continued. Very 
heavy losses inflicted on the enemy, including destruction by shell fire 
of aircraft on the und. 

R.A.F. Middle : Continued heavy attacks on enemy positions 
and aircraft during night of May 23, destroying a large aircraft at 
Maleme and starting several big fires. Another aircraft destroyed and 
a number damaged in the day. During previous day fighters, one of . 
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which lost, attacked, transport aircraft landing troops at Maleme. 
Two British aircraft lost in all operations in Middle East on May 23 
and 24. 

Sefni-Official Report: Canea, Rethymno, and Heraklion dive- 

bombed indiscriminately for greater part of previous day. Much 
to houses, especially at Canea, where civilians killed, but 
casualties elsewhere light, as inhabitants sheltered in caves. : 

German communiqué: Luftwaffe intervened in Crete very successfully 
previous day, and further parachute troops landed. Enemy gun 
pe barracks, camps, etc., bombed and machine-gunned, A.A. 

tteries destroyed, and 2 aircraft on ground wrecked. 

Italian communiqué: Naval and air forces fighting for occupation of 
Crete since May 20; “bombers and other aircraft carried out prodigious 
activities without respite”. Land objectives repeatedly bombed, and 
British naval units frequently attacked; British Fleet forced to retire 
to its bases owing to severe losses.’ An enemy submarine sunk. In 
Eastern Mediterranean en Italian destroyer and torpedo boat lost. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F.: German aircraft at Aleppo bombed the previous day; one 
destroyed and many damaged, ad several explosions in a hangar 
after a direct hit. 
Iraq: Positions at Qurmet Ali bombed, with direct hits on roads and 
trenches. Transport in Habbaniya area attacked. Two raids on Hab- 
baniya the previous day; only negligible damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Free French aircraft bombed troops and the 
fort at Goang, near Gondar, the previous day, and South Africans 
attacked positions and transport at various points, hitting batteries 
on Omo river bank. 

German commminigué: Two British tanks destroyed off Tobruk. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of enemy north of Galla Sidamo 
region. In Ambara area.an isolated Italian column surrendered and 
allowed to retain its arms. 


May 26 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity during day in coastal areas. Bombs on 
town on east coast; some damage and a few casualties. An Me 110 
shot down over French coast by Free French pilot the previous day, 
and one destroyed during day. 

Against Germany: Attacks on 2 convoys and other vessels the 
previous day off Dutch, Danish, and German coasts. ,One ship of 
6,000 tons hit and one of 4,000 tons left enveloped in smoke. Four 


missing. 

German communiqué: Two freighters sunk in British waters, and 6 
British aircraft destroyed in sorties by German fighters against the 
south coast and in enemy attempts to fly by day in the German Bight ~ 
or over occupied territory. N® flights over Germany. 

c 


a 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communiqué: Chase of the Bismarck in Atlantic hotly 
pursued, and bombers of Fleet Air arm scored direct hit with a torpedo. 
Hunt continuing. ° 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Strong enemy attack west of Canea, after arrival of 
air-borne reinforcements and under cover of intensive air bombard- 
ment. Despite heavy casualties penetration of British position made. 
Counter-attack by N.Z. troops, and severe fighting continuing. No 
change at Heraklion and Rethymno. 

R.A.F.: Heavy attacks on night of May 24 and on May 25, destroying 
at least 24 enemy aircraft at Maleme and adjacent fields and damaging 
many others. Two sig ‘planes. shot down. All aircraft returned. 

German comemenigué: Since May 20 Luftwaffe had sunk 7 cruisers 
or A.A. cruisers, 8 yers, and a submarine off Crete, and heavil 
damaged a battleship and several other vessels. Ttalian aircraft sank 
4 cruisers and damaged others. Operations on the island proceeding 
successfully, 9 British aircraft destroyed by Luftwaffe, and bases and 
dumps set on fire. Ground troops being continually reinforced. 

In Malta fighters destroyed 4 aircraft on the ground and damaged 6. 


SYRIA AND ITALY 
R.A.F, Middle East: Many ets previous day against objectives 
i nadi - Mosul aerodrome bombed and machine- 
gunned, and many aircraft damaged. German aircraft attacked at 
Baquba; 2 set on fire. Habbaniya aerodrome attacked, but no Service 
casualties. ` 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sudanese troops and Patriots attacked a large column 
escaped from Debra Marcos at beginning of April and forced it to 
surrender after 3 days’ fighting. Prisoners were: 570 Italians, 5,000 
colonial troops, 3,000 native levies, and 700 civilians, also 7 guns and 
170 machine . On May 22 800 Italians captured in Magdala area. 
Prisoners at Sodin numbered many thousand, including 2 generals. 
Action resulted in 4 Italian divisions ceasing to exist. 

R.A.F.: South African aircraft scored hits on bridges, ferries, and ° 


a! in Omo River area. 

Italian communiqué: Four vessels of 11,000 tons sunk in Tobruk 
harbour by German and Italian aircraft, and a cruiser hit. In Galla 
Sidamo area “victorious encounters” on left bank of Omo. 


CHRONOLOGY 


` 


AUSTRALIA 


Me 13.—Mr. Menries's speech in New York. (Ses U.S.A.) 

ery .—Mr. Fadden announced that the £A 35 million war loan 
had oversubscribed. (It was issued at par, for periods of 5 and 
15 years at 2} and 3 per cent.) 

May 23.—The Minister for the Army announced that the Australian 

ties in Greece totalled 3,983 men, and of these, 3,650, killed, 
missing, prisoners, and wounded, were left behind. 

May 24.—Empire was celebrated with a spectacular appeal 
for recruits for fhe ATE and R.A.A.F. 

. Menzies arrived back in Sydney and told the that 
Australia must be as united in organization and function as she 
was in ideals and spirit. The effectiveness of their voice in Empire 
affaits was impaired by the political situation; these handica 
quite unnecessary. He felt sick at heart at having to come BENN to 
play at politics—‘a diabolical thing at the present time, no matter 
how clean the is”. 

In a broadcast he said his 5 outstanding impressions were: (1) The 
pid irit of the British people was invincible; (2) great and growing 

erican aid might be expected and would be a most important factor 
in shortening the war; (3) the war had not yet passed the defensive 
stage; (4) their inferiority in machines, but not in courage nor in men; 
(5) Australia’s full effort was vital, and depended on real Government 
unity. 

The war had assumed a deadly and grave character, and its winning 
would ask more than anybody had dreamed. 

May 26.—Speaking in Sydney Mr. Menzies said he had returned 
convinced that Australia must do more than she had ever done, and 
that in this solemn, fateful hour Parliament must be the instrument of 
war, not the instrument of dissension. He asked: ‘Do we not realize 
that with one turn of the wheel the Empire to which we belong might 
be extinguished for ever? Do we not realize that we are fighting in a 
war which has lasted nearly 2 years and in which we have sustained 
defeat after defeat by a foe who outnumbers us mechanically, has more 
aircraft, thousands more tanks, and has 6 years of cruel preparation 
behind him?” 

This year was a year of fate, and he begged everyone in the country 

*to realize that they should follow the example set by their soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. In the next 6 months they would pass through 
deep waters and great anxiety. There was the possibility of action in 
Palestine and Gibraltar; above all, there was the Battle of the Atlantic, 
one of the most crucial battles in the history of the human race. 

His visit to America had convinced him that there would be growing 
help to Britain, but in the next 6 months that aid could not be decisive 
in the Mediterranean. For all essential purposes the Empire must 
depend on itself and its own resources for the battle of 1941. That 
applies particularly to the Middle East. 

The first contingent of Italian war prisoners arrived. 


BOLIVIA 
May 15.—The Government expropriated the German air line Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano, which had £ monopoly of air services in the country, 
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on the ground that its financial position was untenable without a’ 
Government loan. 


CANADA 


May 14.—The Finance Minister stated that the subscription lists 
to the third Victory Loan of $600 million would be opened on June 2. 


CHINA : 

May 18.—The Central Daily News, the official Chungking paper, 
reported that China and Russia had decided “in principle” to prolong 
their barter ent under which China sent minerals and other 
raw materials in exchange for arms and munitions. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY . 

May 15.—The Chinese announced that the Japanese had entered 
Yuanchu, on the north bank of the Yellow River, after driving along 
the highway through the Chungtiao Mts. By this movement they had 
divided the Chinese forces into 2 groups, and that in the western 
section was hard pressed. 

May 16.—Ch cing wav raided y 

May 18.— fg eae claimed a victory in Southern Shansi and 
Honan, and the capture of 10,497 prisoners. They gave the number 
of Chinese killed as 33,459. Chinese reports stated that very heavy 
casualties were inflicted on the enemy. 

May 21.—Szechwan was raided 7 68 aircraft. Chengtu and 
Wahnsien were also attacked. 


SOUTH CHINA 
May 14.—Japanese forces converging from Tungkun, Sheklung, and 
Bias and Honghai Bays reoccupied Waichow on the East River and 
claimed to have surrounded 2 Chinese divisions. 
M nee 15.—The Japanese captured Poklo, and advanced towards 
also occupied Fahsien on the Canton-Hankow railway. 
ooo’ 24. me Chinese reported the recapture of Poklo and Waiyang. + 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

May 24.—Reports reached London that over 1,000 Czechs had just 
been arrested in Bohemia and Moravia in an attempt to break up- 
President Benes’s organization. ; 

President Hacha announced in Prague a reshuffle of the National 
Solidarity Organization, dismissing Nebesky, the leader, and his 3 
deputies, and appointing Fousek, a former officer in the Imperial 
Austrian Army. 


EGYPT 


May 16.—General Aziz el Masry Pasha, former Chief of the Army 
Staff, attempted to leave the country by air, but his aircraft was forced 
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down near Cairo by the Air Control authorities. The General and two 
Air Force officers were believed to be in hiding in the capital. 

May 17.—The Prime Minister of New Zealand arrived in Cairo and 
saw the Egyptian Premier. 

The Government offered a reward of £1,000 for information leading 
to the arrest of General Aziz or the other officers. 

May 19.—It was learnt that the liner Zamzam had been sunk. 


ERE 

May 22.—The Information Bureau announced that a British air- 
craft crashed in Co. Dublin, and the crew were interned. 

May 26.—Mr. de Valera told a special meeting of the Dail that if 
Britain imposed conscription on Northern Ireland the old unhappy 
relations between the two countries would be revived, and “there can 
be no more grievous attack on any fundamental human right than to 
force an individual to fight for any country to which he objects to 
belong’. He had made strong representations to the British Govern- 
ment on the matter, and he added: “There is not an Irishman in any 
part of the world who does not regard partition as a deadly wound in 
the body of the nation.” 


FRANCE 

May 13.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris from Berchtesgaden, 
accompanied by Abetz, and went on to Vichy. Marshal Pétain re- 
ceived the U.S. Ambassador. 

May 14.—The Vichy Government announced that a Cabinet 
meeting presided over by Marshal Pétain heard a report from Admiral 
Darlan on the negotiations with Germany and “approved unanimously 
their terms. The effect of these negotiations will soon be felt”. 

Semi-official versions of the terms were: the demarcation line with 
occupied France would be open, in general, for the passage of goods 
and securities, and for people in the event of serious illness or the death 
of near relatives: correspondence by plain post card would be allowed 
between the zones; permission would pe to Army and Air 
Force officers to cross the line on the conditions already in force for 
sailors; as a first step, the daily payments for the cost of occupation 

* would be reduced to 300 million thi 

The Independent French Agency stated that other terms included 
an agreement by French industry to pa new armour for German 
tanks, and to help in the repair of U-boats at river shipyards as far as 
possible from the coast. 

May 15.—Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said France had been 
iore. by necessity to seek an unde ing with Germany and 
thereby obtain collaboration in Europe and Africa under the Hitler 
plan. He had approved the principle of Admiral Darlan’s meeting 
with Hitler, and “we will continue negotiations until an agreement is 
reached. I call on all Frenchmen to follow me in the path of honour 
and national int . If in the discipline of our public spirit we can 
successfully conclude the negotiations now in a hag France will 
overcome her defeat and maintain in the world her position as a 
European Power and her Colonial Empire.” 
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The Government established (just before Marshal Pétain’s broad- 
cast) a full censorship “‘for everything concerning the French-German 
problem”, in view of the discretionary SAVERNE E allowed to foreign 
correspondents in Berlin, and “to prevent all inexact and tenderttious 
news of a nature likely to hamper the course of negotiations”. 

The Paris radio stated that the Franco-German talks were “part of 
a far-sighted policy by which France will, of her own free will, be 
included in the new order, which offers great prospects”. North Africa 
would have a great part to play in the work of reconstruction. 

(Seo St} by Boston radio of special message to the French people. 

ee U.S.A. 

May 16.—Free French H.Q. issued a statement (in London) declar - 
ing that by allowing Syrian aerodromes to be used by German aircraft 
the “abettors of the June capitulation” had been guilty of a fresh act of 
treason. The Free French wished to state before the whole world that “the 
Vichy Government do not represent France, and that, the French 

must not in any way be involved in that Government’s dis- 
onour’’, 

May 17.—A Vichy communiqué stated that: “France, anxious to 
safeguard her position as a great Power and maintain the integrity of 
her territory and Empire, is entitled to discuss with her conqueror 
conditions for a common reorganization of Continental Europe. That 
does not mean she intends to attack Great Britain, still less the United 
States. Mr. Eden’s threats against Syria and the bombing of Syrian 
aerodromes add suggestion to what France still refuses to consider 
the Anglo-Saxon desire for aggression.” The communiqué also declared 
that France was “abandoned by England and the United States” the 
previous year. 

An official spokesman told the press that “France has confidence in 
Hitler’s word”. 

Telegram to President Roosevelt from 7 Frenchmen in America. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Neutral reports stated that Darlan was using all possible means to 
convince Marshal Pétain that Vichy’s closer collaboration with Ger- 
many would naturally bring a storm of protest from America, but 
never any kind of action. $ 

May. 19.—An official statement in Vichy announced that the nego- 
tiations with Germany were continuing favourably. Access to the 
reserved Northern Zone was provided for officials and heads of indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises whose presence was necessary for 
administrative and economic p ; 

A plan for the triation of certain categories of prisoners was 
being studied andthe first results would be the return of all non- 
commissioned officers and men who served in the war of 1914. It was 
estimated that some 100,000 would be the first to be set free. 

Permits would be granted to cross the demarcation line for relatives 
in the case of marriages and births. The dispatch of goods from th 
occupied to the unoccupied zone would,no longer need a special permit, 
except in respect of foodstuffs. Securities would also be allowed to be 
sent, but not those in foreign currencies, while gold Was also banned. 
A special banking department would deal with all transactions with 
foreign countries. 
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The Government were reported (in Washington) to have refused to 
allow 2 American food ships to sail from Marseilles, where they had 
arrived with 13,500 tons of flour for unoccupied France. ` : 

THe Free French Council of Defence issued a statement denouncing 
the agreement with Germany. It declared that the Vichy Government 
was not in a position to exercise the prerogatives of French sovereignty 
and had no right to do so, and, in particular, the measures taken in 
collaboration with Germany were neither free nor legal. 

The Council declared: (1) France could not and must not be held 
responsible for the acts of rulers who had usurped power; (2) The 
French nation was continuing the war by means of all her military 
forces and territories outside the control of the enemy, and should 
therefore be considered as a belligerent and as an ally by those States 
who fought the common enemy; (3) The French nation “does not at 
present, and will not in future, recognize any infringements of her 
territorial rights committed by any State in the world owing to, and 

ing advantage of, the situation in which she has been placed by -her 
enemies and the usurpers acting under the enemy who claim to rule 
her”. . 

May 20.—Reports from America stated that when handed President 
Roosevelt’s statement by Admiral Leahy, Marshal Pétain replied: 
‘What has Roosevelt, 3,000 miles away, done for me or what can he 
do for me when I have the entire German Army on my neck and-no 
more than a gendarmerie of 10,000, without a single machine-gun? 
I am in the position of Leopold of Belgium. ee the Presi- 
dent ask Leopold to resist? I must think of 1$ ion French youths 
in German prison camps, and of my mission to get them out. 

“I shall never fight the British voluntarily. The British have been 
magnificent; they have made superhuman efforts—but it is all folly. 
Admiral Leahy, as a sailor, what do you think of the British position 
in the Mediterranean? As Ambassador, do you think your country can 
or will give the British sufficient help? I do not. We French think 
in terms of continental policies, and the Germans are masters of the 
Continent. True, our own Napoleon showed that conquests are not 
lasting, but in the meantime we must accept facts, and make things 
as easy as possible for France.” 

The report added that the Marshal would not defme the word 
“voluntarily”. 

Other reports, from American sources, stated that in Darlan’s 
negotiations in Paris the Germans demanded the use of Toulon and 
Marseilles, and of bases in Syria and North Africa, in exchange for 
which 1} million prisoners of war would be returned and Paris estab- 
lished as the seat of government again. Darlan was promised the title 
of “Admiral of Europe” if he would use the Fleet against Britain. 

Seven Frenchmen were condemned to death at Clermond-Ferrand 
for joining de Gaulle, and 8 to hard labour for life. 

Statements by the Ambassadors in Washington. (Ses U.S.A.) 

The Cabinet met in Paris, under the presidency of lan. 

May 21.—It was learnt that Darlan had issued instructions to 
masters of all merchant vessels to sabotage or immobilize their ships, 
if necessary, to avoid capture by the British. 

.May 22.—The following facts were made known, in London, 
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regarding the collaboration of the Vichy Government with Germany. 
The lower passages of the Rhone had been used for passing German 
E-boats into the Mediterranean. One quarter of the mechanical and 
electrical industries had been working for Germany for some” time, 
and French firms had been repairing submarines and tanks. Since 
April 5 the motor industry had been openly collaborating with the 
German supply system, and were ing aircraft, engines, guns, and 
tanks, Ta March It was Enora that set east 20 firms in unoccupied 
France were making aircraft components, tank parts, and other 
munitions for Germany. 

Apart from the fact that since the Armistice the French had detained 
in their ports 250,000 tons of British and Allied shipping, it was known 
that of the cargoes landed at Marseilles, allowed ugh the British 
blockade, some 80 per cent had been taken by the Axis Powers. Also 
that the Vichy Government had handed over large quantities of 
materials from Unoccupied France, including, in a recent period of 
6 weeks, 38,000 tons of bauxite, 10,000 tons of aluminium, 8,000 tons 
of magnesium, 30,000 tons of wool, and 60,000 tons of fruit. 

May 23.—Darlan broadcast from Paris to the people, saying that 
it was with Marshal Pétain’s approval that he went to see Hitler, 
and that his conversations with him had been approved by the 
Marshal and the Government. He now came to give the people “the 
details you are impatiently awaiting’. He went on: 

“The Chancellor has not asked me to deliver the fleet to him. 
E e knows, and the British better than anyone else, that I 
will head it over to nobody. The Chancellor did not ask for any 
colonial territory. He did not ask me to declare war on Great Britain. 
Why should he have asked me that? Germany, who has started the 
war herself, considers herself capable of finishing it alone. 

“During the conversations dak "was never any question about 
abandoning the sovereignty of France. France chooses freely the path 
she wishes to follow. She alone decides her t and her future. 
She will only have the peace which she will have made herself. She 
will have in the European organization the position which she will 
have prepared herself.’ 

They must remember that France had suffered the greatest defeat 
in her history, a defeat due to their past faults. From 1919 to 1939 
their Governments had let errors accumulate and were led into look- ° 
ing after interests which did not concern them, to the detriment of 
their own. They allowed the morale of the nation to be sapped, and 
legalized indolence and disorder. Abroad, they carried out an incoherent 
policy; they constituted themselves the protector of small Powers 
without being capable of producing the arms necessary for 
out that mission; the Government and Parliament only supplied the 
country with a defensive Army. They were not able to prepare for 
war either morally or materially; yet they declared war. 

It was “because of an indiscribable débAcle, of the failure of our 
former allies, of the failure of a Government which wanted to continue 
fighting after we were unable to do so, amd which then only thought of 
fight, that the Marshal was called upon to take over the destiny of 
the country. . . . In June the victor could have refused an armistice. He 
could have crushed us and obliterated France from the map of the 
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world. He did not do this. In May, 1941, the victor accepted negotia- 
tions with the French Government. Since the interview at Montoire, 
ing which the principle of co-operation was decided upon, France 
has ked by deeds her willingness to follow this policy. These deeds 
induced the Chancellor to alleviate the consequences of defeat, the 
conditions of the armistice which you already know. ; 
“Listen closely to these words; the future of France depends largely 
on the issue of the negotiations. France had to choose between life and 
death. The Marshal and the Government have chosen life. Our duty 
is clear. Help the Marshal. Help him with all your strength, as I am 
helping him, im the task of national reconstruction. Just as he and I do, 
let the superior interests of France guide you in your thoughts and 
deeds ” 


Reports current of the terms of the agreement with Germany in- 
cluded the provision that economic collaboration would be extended to 
the whole country, so that the unoccupied zone would be incorporated 
in the German economy. The delivery of certain African products was to 
be increased, and the North African territories developed in common 
with the Axis Powers. 

The demarcation lme was to be moved to just north of Paris, and in 
exchange the Germans would occupy 2 regions on the Spanish frontier 
and obtain a wider area in the ux zone so as to give them con- 
trol of the railway from Pau to Sarragossa through C. 

A to the French in Syria by Colonel Collet. oe Palestine.) 

ay 25.—The Vichy Government deprived Colonel Collet of his 
French citizenship. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. issued a statement under the following 
heads: (1) British public opinion should not confuse the French nation 
with the traitors a Vichy, who were never legally and freely elected by 
France. (2) In a moment of utter confusion, provoked by what ap- 
peared a crushing defeat, a small group of Fifth Columnists seized 
power, and then, with German help, prevented France from expressing 
her views and supporting her Allies. This group was never representative 
of the people, and they used the once glorious name of Pétain as a 
screen d which to hide their unavowable aims from the eyes of 
the French people. (3) epee wer threw no light on the engage- 
ments he had undertaken on of the country, but it clearly 

° proved that the people wanted no war with Britain, no action by the 
Fleet, and no German interference in the Empire. He tried to reassure 
blic opinion on these points, and dared not say more. (4) If free to 
ollow their will the people would rid themselves of the Vichy traitors. 
The Vichy Government were merely Hitler’s Gawlester for France. 
6) The Free French would, therefore, approve of any action taken by 
Britain which would frustrate the plans of the French Quislings. 
They were confident the nation would welcome any such actions 
eemed necessary to defend: common French and British interests. 
(8) It must be made clear henceforth to every Frenchman and to the 
whole world that Vichy represents German interests and public pi 
and that the French people must not be held responsible for the acts 
of the traitors. ; 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast to French mothers, said “the family, 

the initial cell of the community”, offered France the best guarantee of 
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recovery. For the past 10 months he had been impressing on the 
people the necessity of tearing themselves away from the mirage of a 
materialist civilization, and had asked them ‘‘to rely on the natural 
and moral institutions to which our destiny as men and Frenchmen 
is linked”. 

May 26.—It was learnt, from documents reaching Free French H.Q., 
that the Chief of the French Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden had 
reported the intention of Germany, if she won the war, to annex the 
whole or part of 9 Departments of north and north-eastern France 
and colonize them with Germans. The area included all the industrial 

ion of Lille, and the towns of Rheims, Verdun, and Besancon. 

val broadcast to America from Paris, and said: “By enjoining 
France to reject the hand that Hitler has stretched out to her, a gesture 
that is without ent in history, the United States has been 
willing that she should be annihilated or torn to pieces. This war is 
not like other wars. It is a revolution out of which we shall rise reju- 
venated, reorganized, and us. It is democracy that has 
harmed us so much, and to which to a certain extent we owe our 
failure. We do not want to be armed to fight for it. A new republic, 
stronger and hardier, is what we need. . . . France cannot and will not 
retreat.” 

First, they must make pae and carry out reconstruction and 
oyercome unemployment. Was America going to paralyse them in 
this path, to “postpone by cruel and bloody force the hour when 
France can march towards the future”? He went on: “In the recon- 
struction of Europe you Americans can play a magnificent role 
provided you work for by peace. Meanwhile, you must remain 
as you are, strong, vi t, and united. 

“France will become a link between your continent and ours. Our 
exchanges must start again. ... But remember that France can only 
fulfil this function of intermediary ...if she accepts and practises 
total collaboration with Germany.” 

He added that Hitler was “too fully imbued with the march of 
history and desires to be a constructor of a peaceful Europe rather 
than of a Germany expanded at the cost of her neighbours”. 

The Vichy Government announced that no American ships had been 
detained at Marseilles, as there were none there. 


GERMANY 

May 13.—It was announced in Berlin that Hitler had addressed a 
meeting of the Reich'leaders and Gauleiters of the Nazi Party, after 
which he was “accorded an overwhelming demonstration of their 
determination and will to victory”. f 

The Nazi Party announced that the Führer had issued a decree 

ing: ‘The holder of the office of Ftthrer’s Deputy will from now on 

be termed Party Chancellor. The office will be under my personal 
jurisdiction, as heretofore, and Martin Bormann will be its head.” 
(Bormann was Hess’s Chief of Staff.) 

The wireless bulletins stated that it appeared from papers Hess left 
behind him that “he lived under a delusion that by a personal step 
with Britons whom he knew before the war he would be able to.bring 
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about an understanding between Germany and England. In fact, he 
jumped by parachute . . . from his aero lane near the place he wanted 
to reach and was injured. As was known, Hess had undergone 
severé physical suffering for some years, and he had sought relief 
through recourse to mesmerists, astrologists, and the like. An attempt 
is being made to ascertain to what extent these may have been 
responsible for the mental distraction which led Hess to take this step”. 

A semi-official statement on the removal of Hess to an undisclosed 
destination in England was issued.saying that in political circles 
special attention was drawn to the British announcement of this, and it 
was added that “in such circumstances it is naturally impossible for 
anyone to know how Hess is being treated and by what methods 
certain statements may be drawn from him”. 

The News Agency announced that Hitler had received Admiral 
Darlan on May 12 in the presence of Ribbentrop. 

May 14.—The High Command announced that owing to the there 
ment of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean activities of forces in the 
Red Sea were now to be ed. Every ship éntering those waters 
ran the' risk of destruction by mines or other weapons of war. The 
dangerous areas were bounded by the northern part of the Red Sea, 
as far as the Tropic of Cancer. e territorial waters of Saudi Arabia 
were excluded. 

REAT of the Wilhelmstrasse told foreign’ correspondents that 
the letters left by Hess revealed his desire to meet the Duke of Hamilton, 
not Mr. Churchill, and that was why he went to Scotland. He had 
become acquainted with the Duke at the Olym ic Games in 1936, 
and afterwards strongly advocated among Nazis the formation of am 
Anglo-German Peace.Committee, in which the Duke would represent 


normal state he would not do. 

He denied that Hess had gone to England from fear of the Gestapo. - 
That he was not of sound mind was proved by his belief that he could 
return to Germany after having conferred with British leaders. His 

pers revealed that he the British to supply him with l 

or the return flight “after he had convi them of the folly o their 
rulers”, He added that ‘Hess had no knowledge of the war plans of 
the military leaders. As is well known, these are available to only a 
few persons”. He was, however, acquainted with information in the 
ssion of Germany that the war would end not only in the defeat 

ut the destruction of England. He wrote that he did not want to 
to Churchill “in any circumstances”, but to address himself to 

e “interior political opposition against Churchill”. 

The Transocean service gave an account of the letters left by Hess, 
who was reported to have written that he had become convinced that , 
the struggle between the “two great Nordic races” was a tragedy for 
the world, and that, knowing the war could only end in the complete 
destruction of Britain, he wanted to warn the British people, and 
persuade. them, in the eleventh hour, to make peace. 
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The radio bulletins pointed out that Hess bore only the courtesy 
title of Deputy Ftthrer and was a Minister of little importance, Gori 
being the real Deputy. They, stated that “‘the ic and men 
collapse of Minister Hess which became apparent by his flight to*Eng- 
land is considered in Berlin to be the most Tegrettable stage of a 
disease of long standing. The limitatians of his.working capacity were 

ized by Hitler, who relieved him progressively from the ex- 
tensive duties of Deputy Fthrer.... The gradual disruption of his 
organisms has now led to an open outbreak of mental disturbance... . 
The world must now expect that England will avail herself of the 
name of Rudolf Hess to be used for some kind of anti-German pro- 
da” 


Vay 15.—All theatrical and other performances by astrol f 
ia lt Sede fortune tellers, and magicians were stri y baie 
The Foreign Office denied a report, attributed to a foreign broad- 








The National Zeitung of Essen, explaining President Roosevelt’s 
pay, said “the United States wants above all to make sure of in- 
eritmg British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. To gain this 
end Washington is possibly ready to enter the war”. A if referred 
to “the White House’s: Imperialist policy for the lishment of 
world hegemony”, and said it was the cause of the co-operation with 
Canada, which the United States wished to seize. 

May 18.—The sal Gazette announced reductions in the food 
rations to begin in June. 

May 19.—The Chief of the Air Staff issued an appeal to all A.R.P. 
workers to continue to work as before, and, “above all, to remain a 
selected band which is an example”. “We cannot look on”, he said, 
“when great damage is done by to our factories.” 

Figures published in Germany gave 798,000 as the number of Poles 
doing forced labour in the erate 

The D.A.Z., referring to the ecanese, said Crete was now sur- 
rounded, and threatened from both sides, from Rhodes and frome 
Cythera. The occupation of the Aegean Islands, above all of the 
Northern Sporades, had brought the strategic significance of the 
Dodecanese to the front. 

May 20..—Officials in Berlin announced that the tian ship 
Zamzam had been sunk “with the most exacting regard or all inter- 
national agreements”, and the passengers and crew were safe in 


passengers : 
It was also stated officially that the assertion that troo landing 
by air in Crete wore New Zealand uniforms was absolutely his 
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It was announced in Berlin that the Egyptian vessel Zamzam had 
been captured in the middle of April by a warship as a prize and sunk 
after the passengers and crew had been rescued. The passengers had 
been JAnded at a French 4 

May 21.—Goebbels 400 delegates from the A.R.P. 
services and said their work was not one to joke about, “but one of 
bloody seriousness jel Gee the dpinio feld i in America 
a achat E ats than the , and said: “We 
sacrificed 2 million dead and several hundred tho d children who 
starved to death during the World War, and it still remains to be seen 
what sacrifice the en POU will be able to bear under its leader- 
ship of to-day. . to differentiate between the front and the 
homeland. To-day the boundaries between these two zones are often 
non-existent. How will it be possible to speak of Kiel, Bremen, and 
Hamburg? They are in the very midst of the front....The day will 
come- when all this may come to an end. Then those who have lived 
where it was hard to live will be the proudest among you.” 

May 25,—Admiral Raeder gave an interview for the Domei Agency 
in which he said any, American convoy system, or naval aid to Britain, 
would constitute “a plain act of war to which the German Navy will 
reply”. Roosevelt had said that convoymg meant “shooting”, and as, 

to American statements, the cargoes of the conyoyed ships 
would be contraband, the introduction of such a system would not 
only be an unneutral act, but a plain act of war and an unprovoked 
aggression. 

He warned America against extending the neutrality patrol system, 
Se Ee bub sesured hen that sho wasita 


danger of a attack. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Meys13.—Mr. Churchill, replying to oe in Parliament about 
the landing of Hess in Scotland, said he ing to add at present 
to the statement of the previous evening, “but obviously a further 
statement will be made in the near future concerning the el to this 
country of this very high and important Nazi leader’. As to the 
question of the Ministry of Information handling the news with skill 
_‘and imagination,-he said: “I think this is one of those cases where 
imagination is somewhat baffled by the facts as they present them- 
selves.” 

The Home Secretary announced that the Government had decided 
to seek power to transfer the fire services from local to State control 
for the time being. All the fire brigade resources of the country would 
be regrouped into larger units, and mobile fire- fighting units would be 
constituted. 

A Special Army Order from the King to the Home Guard on the 
anniversary of its establishment congratulated the organization on the 
progress made by all ranks. 

May 14.—Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament about 
Syria, said his information was that the recent changes in the Con- 
stitution introduced by the High Commissioner had been well received; 
they were warmly welcomed by the British Government, who had 


T 
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always had great sympathy with Syrian aspirations for independence. 
Asked about the representations made to Japan to keep her promise 
that there should be no discrimination against the trade of other 
Powers in the occupied areas of China, Mr. Eden said the outcdme of 
the representations had Keen unsatisfactory. He had now instructed 
a yet reply to Japanese complaints of economic 
itish- territories by saying that, while the Govern- 
was to conserve supplies for the war effort and to 
prevent them reaching the enemy, they were naturally influenced in 
deciding their economic policy by the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards their interests in China. 
He added that their relations with the Chinese Government remained 
on terms of the closest cordiality and co-operation. The efforts of 


China to resist pelt domination and to preserve her independence 





had a natural ap to the people of Great Britain. The Government 
had done what they could in the past, and would continue to do what 
they could in the future to help China to maintain her independence. 

Mr. Eden replied to questions about Iraq and said the R.A.F. at 
Habbaniya aad’ the Imperial forces at Basra were both being rapidly 
reinforced, and vigorous air action was being carried out by the R.A.F. 
throughout ag EN would be continued. The Government were 
convinced that id Ali’s action was not upheld by the people as a 
whole. They never had, and had not now, any intention of threateni 
the independence of Iraq; their sole desire had been to safeguard their 
legitimate treaty rights, which rights it was their intention to maintain. 

On the subject of France, Mr. Eden outlined the agreement of May 5 
with the Germans and said no official announcement had been made as 
to what might have been conceded by France in return for the so-called 
concessions; but the ment was described in Vichy as a new step 
along the path of collaboration. Mr. Eden added: 

“I feel it hard to believe that the French people, helpless though 
they may be to prevent the systematic German spoliation of their 
resources, will be so false to their noble traditions as to work actively 
of their own free will for the German cause, and thus to prolong the 

iod of their own sufferings and to postpone the day of their own 
iberation.” . 

It was announced in London that Hess intended to Jand in the estate 
of the Duke of Hamilton, to whom he had written in recent months." 
(His letters had been handed over to the authorities and not answered.) 

Mr. Churchill received telegrams from the Dutch and ium Prime 
Ministers and the Luxemburg Foreign Minister thanking him for his 
messages of sympathy on the anniversary of the invasion, and for the 
igs sagged shown to their rulers and Governments. 

. Wmant, speaking in London, said: “We are ed in the 
greatest struggle in all history to freedom in the modern 
world. We have made our task infinitely more difficult because we 
failed to do yesterday what we gladly do to-day. ... If we all of us 
will not only not put off for to-morrow what can be done to-day 
victory for freedom will come sooner than we dare hope.” 

He also said that experience had proved that the totalitarians had a 
way of keeping their threats and tenn | their promises. They had 
destroyed, one by one, one free nation after another. ‘While a few 

/ 
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short years ago these lawless men could have been put down by a few 

simple police measures, had the then free nations of the world had 

the will and wisdom to act together, now the forces and resources of all 

the rémaining free nations must be employed if we are to look forward 

to a world freed from the domination of fear and force.”” When dictators 

conspired together men and women of good will everywhere must act 
ther, 


e freedom-loving, peace-loving peoples of this earth were coming 
to realize that this was not Britain’s fight alone. The time had come 
for democratic nations to prove to the world that while they were free 
to debate they had the power and the will to act. 

He also said that “on the wise use of the navies of the world may hang 
the destinies of the free peoples of the world”. : 

May 15.—The Press. Association issued a T stating that 
Hess was reported ‘to have told the farm people of the hardships 
now being experienced in Germany and of the suffermgs resulting 
from the R.A.F. raids. He had known the Duke of Hamilton well 
as Lord Clydesdale and had valuable information ‘to give him, 
which would be of great use to the British in overthrowing the tyranny 
that prevailed in the Reich. He said he was “fed up with the war and 
with life in Germany”. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that detailed information at the 
disposal of the Government showed that the French authorities m 
Syria were allowing German aircraft to use Syrian aerodromes as 
seme tests for fights to Iraq. The Government had in consequence 
giv authority for action to be taken against these ‘German air- 
craft on Syrian aerodromes. “The French Government cannot escape 
responsibility for this situation,” he said: “Their action under German 
orders in itting these flights is a clear breach of the Armistice 
terms and is inconsistent with undertakings given by the French 
Government.” i 

The Duke of Hamilton saw Hess in the presence of a Foreign Office 
official. i 

The Financial Secretary, War Office, told Parliament that the total 
number of troops sent to France was 437,000, and to Norway, 23,800. 
Those returned from France, including wounded, num 384,000, 
and from Norway, 22,600. Prisoners left in France numbered 40,000, 
“and in Norway, 950. : 

May 16.—The ‘War Office announced that General Sir Robert 
Haining had been “selected for special appointment, with effect from 
May 19”. 

Mey 17.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in A 
2,912 men, 2,418 women, 680 children and 55 unclassified were killed in 
air raids, and 3,659 men, 2,748 women, and 519 children injured and 
detained in hospital. 

May 20.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that the surrender of the 
Duke of Aosta “wears the aspect of the culmination of a campaign 
which, I think, is one of the most remarkable ever fought by British 
or\Imperial arms”. In January the best expert opinion fixed the middle 
or end of May as the earliest date at which they could advance upon 
Kismayu, and anyone who knew the geography could see the enormous 
achievement that had been accomplished. 
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In this the South African Army had played a most distinguished 
part. They had been ordered by General Smuts to go forward, and were 
moving to the Mediterranean. Two British-Indian divisions had also 
gained laurels and he was assured that the greatest admiration was felt 
at the extraordinary mili qualities di by the Indian troops, 
who had sometimes been left without a single British officer, but had 
conducted themselves in the most effective manner. 

The “sharp and well sustained action” at Sollum was of interest 
because it was fought exclusively between British and German troops. 
“Tt has not, I , been found worth while’, he said, “to maintain 
Italian troops at the end of such,a long and precarious line of communi- 
cation”. Several British motorized brigades, supported by artillery, © 
advanced 30 miles. and a ie Sollum, Halfaya Pass, and Capuzzo, 
and the armoured troops then got round the tanks and were very well 
situated about 1 p.m. on May 17. The Germans counter-attacked 
resolutely with about 40 tanks, and retook Capuzzo, and that entailed 
the withdrawal of the armoured brigade from the advantageous position 
it had attained. 

The operations were, therefore, indécisive. The Germans claimed 100 
prisoners, but 500 Germans were taken, and the losses in tanks and 
personnel were certainly as heavy, if not heavier on the German side 
than on the British. 

These operations must be regarded on the background that for over 
6 weeks the Germans had been proclaiming that they would shortly be 
in Suez and had taken much credit in the neutral world by spreadi 
statements of this kind. 

Mr. €hurchill’s statement on the fighting in Crete. (See Special 
Note.) 

May 21.—It was learnt that the Government had drawn the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government to the of arms and munitions 
from Syria to Iraq by the Aleppe Mosul mieay (passing for much of 
the distance through Turkish territory). It was understood that the 
Turkish Government were anxious not to do anything likely to lead the 
Iraqis to prevent the arrival of arms to Turkey by the -Mosul 
route. 

The Ministry of Information announced that an economic agreement 
had been concluded with General de Gaulle’s Council of Defence 
relating to French Equatorial Africa under which the Government* 
would purchase the entire output of palm kernels, palm oil, ground nuts, 
and beniseed, Py of the coffee, large quantities of timber, and up to 
20,000 tons of cotton. It operated retrospectively from Oct. 1, 1940. 
The purchases would be mein sterling converted at the official rate of 
176.625 francs to the £. 

May 22.—The Secretary for Air informed Parliament that the Duke 
of Hamilton had never met Hess until he saw him in hospital in Scot- 
land. He did not ize him, and it was only then that Hess revealed 
hisidentity. No letter Hess had ever reached the Duke or any respon- 
sible ; 





Mr. Eden’s statement on the attitude of the Government to Vichy. 
(Ses tal Summary.) =. ; i f 
A Paper was issued some information regarding the 


allocation of the £3,500 million included in the Budget for war expendi- 
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ture and to be provided by votes of credit. As far as was known so far 
expenditure on the three ices would be £2,700 million; on the Min- 
istry of Home Security, £129 million; Ministry of Food, £85 million; of 
Health (War Services), {62 million; of Transport, £21 million; of Labour 
and National mechan ie million; and of Information, £6 million. 

A sum of £4394 ion was set aside for “services which in the 
public interest cannot be ified and a margin for contingencies”. 

May 23.—The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London 
with the Ministers of Agriculture and of Labour, to discuss the question . 
of conscription for Ulster. : 

It was t that 11 large: Japanese tankers and 81 smaller craft 
operating in the Pacific had been black listed by the Government “by 
reason of the contravention of British regulations’. (They were reported 
to have been refuelling German raiders in mid-ocean.) 

May 24.—The Ministry of Labour published the figures of the men 
who registered on May 17; i.e., 255,021 in England, 28,984 in Scotland, 
and 16,587 in Wales, or 300,592 altogether. 

May 26—lLondon’s War Weapons Week, held May 19-24, raised 
£120,041 ,000. 


GREECE 

May 14.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the food situa- 
tion had become very serious, with bread rationed at less than half a 
pound a day. Nearly all the meat was going to Germany, while all 
stocks of tobacco, resin, turpentine, oil, and minerals had been removed. 
All ships above 50 tons were held at the disposal of the German Com- 
mand. 

The Tsolakoglu régime was understood to have summoned all former 
Venezelist ped is and politicians to co-operate with them, but few 
had respon 
May 15—The Germans were reported to be building up a strong air 

force in the country for operations against Crete and Cyprus. 
May 2%2.—Samothrace and Thasos were believed to have been 
occupied by Bulgarian troops, who replaced the Germans. 

‘May 23—The Minister of the Interior issued a manifesto from Crete 
to the “Free Greeks” in which he said: “The fight we started against the 
Germans two days ago on our heroic island is ing satisfactorily. 
Our brave allies, the British, closely united with Greek and Cretan sol- 
diers, are doing base work. Have courage. Weare fighting and 
shall continue to fight until final victory.” 

May 25.—It was announced that the King bad left Crete and had 
arrived in Egypt on his way to British territory. 

. The King sent a message to his people in which he said that when the 
Germans attacked Crete one of the main objectives of the parachutists 
was the area in which his house and that of the Prime Minister were 
situated, and the first flight landed a few hundred yards from his house. 
Fighting began at once, and the main force of the enemy separated him 
and M. Tsouderos from their troops and it became imperative for them 
to withdraw to frustrate the enemy plans. They found they could not 
keep in touch either with the other members of the Government or 
with the Allied Command. They became convinced that their continued 
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presence in Crete would handicap the military operations, and accord- 
ingly decided they ought to leave. 
May 26.—Detention of 4 Greek steamers at Istanbul. (See Turkey.) 


ICELAND 

May 16.—Parliament voted the severance of the union with Den- 
mark and appointed a temporary Chief of State, owing to the inability of 
King Christian to exercise the functions of government. 


INDIA 

May 15.—The Government sanctioned a scheme under which 300 
pilots and 2,000 mechanics would be trained annually. (Ten civil flying 
clubs were already engaged in training men for the Indian Air Force.) 

May 18.—The Nizam of Hyderabad issued a manifesto defending the 
British action in Iraq, and declaring that their sole purpose was to 
maintain the essential lines of communication with their allies Egypt 
and Turkey. He stated that the immediate cause of the present trouble 
was the treachery of Rashid Ali. 


IRAN : 

May 25.—The Iragi Ministers of Finance, Fore sei Affairs, and 
Communications were understood to have arrived i in e country from 
Iraq. 

IRAQ 


May 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the position in Iraq. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 15.—It was announced in hdad that the Minister of Finance 
had flown to the Hejaz to see King lbn Saud. 

May 17.—Italian aircraft were reported to have arrived in the 
country. 

Rashid Ali was to have released all political prisoners, 
including the ee ee, Hikmat Suleiman, who was appointed 
Ambassador to Russia. 

May 18.—It was stated semi-officially in India that the British 
authorities had irrefutable evidence that every move by Rashid Ali 
since the @’&at had been inspired by the calculated intention to 
betray the Moslem nations in the Middle East and their British and 
Titan allies into the hands of the Axis. Every subsequent action had 
been designed to give the Germans time to move into the country and 
establish a hostile base in the centre of Arabia, in the rear of Turkey, 
and it was only the action taken by the authorities in India which upset 
these plans. 

The troops at first sent to Basra were to have resisted the British 
landing, but they hesitated to act owing to the fact that Axis help had 
not yet arrived. 

ay 23.—It was announced that the Regent, Abdul Iah, was back 
in the country and was considering the formation of a new Administra- 
tion. 
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May 25.—Reports from Turkey stated that the Minister of Defence 
had flown from Baghdad and was seeking refuge in Turkey; also that 
Rashid’s family was already in Angora. Turkish also stated 
that*Rashid had been told by Berlin that effective military aid for him 
would not be available for at least 2 months. 

The Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs, and Communications were 
believed to have left for Iran. 

The Regent told British press representatives that the Iraqis who 
had taken up arms against Britain had been deceived, and thought 
they were only going on manœuvres. 


ITALY 


May 15.—Reports from neutral sources stated that the shipyards 
round Genoa were engaged in the building of motor torpedo boats for 
Germany. 

May 18. —The Duke of Spoleto was proclaimed King of Croatia by 
the King in the Quirinal in the presence of a Croatian delegation of 
over 100, headed by Anton Pavelitch. Mussolini and diplomats re- 
presenting the Three-Power Pact were present. Pavelitch formally 
requested King Victor Emanuel to choose a king for Croatia, and the 

ing designated his cousin the Duke. 
ussolini and Pavelitch signed an agreement providing for economic 
collaboration, and awarding Croatia a coastline from Usak to Zara, 
includmg the latter, and from Split to Cattaro, but not including the 
latter; also all the Dalmatian islands except Pago, Brazza, and Lesinia, 
which Italy took. 

The coast was not to be fortified, or military or air bases established. 

May 19.—The News Agency announced that the Duke of Aosta had 
telegraphed to Mussolini to say he had been led by im ility of ac- 
commodating and caring for the many wounded and by the continual 
deterioration of the situation to ask the enemy for honourable sur- 
render, and his est had been granted. He had done ae it 
was humanly possible to do. “The war is not over,” he added. 
shall soon return to this soil once more drenched with Italian blood for 
the glory of our comntry.” 

Mussolini replied that the Duke and his troo certainly ‘‘re- 
sisted beyond the limits of the possible”. The Tolan ee people shared his 
faith for the future. 

May 24.—A communiqué announced that a young Greek had fired 4 
revolver shots in the direction of the King’s car when he was 
Tirana on May 17. The assailant was arrested to prevent the bystanders 
from lynching him. 


JAPAN 


May 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding Japan’s interference with 
British interests in China. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Matsuoka received the U.S. Ambassador, and, later, the British. 

The Hochst, a pro-Axis paper, ¢ declared that any advocacy of Japanese 
entry into the war against America in aid of Germany irrespective of the 
consequences looked like German fifth column work, and said: ‘‘We love 
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our friend Germany, but we love our own country more.” It also re- 
marked that even if Japan should liberate the Dutch East Indies from 
American and British domination a victorious Germany controlling the 
Netherlands would be unlikely to leave the situation unchallenged" 
S ae apanese tankers in the Pacific. (See Great 
ritan 
May 25.—Admiral Raeder’s statement to representative of Domei 
Agency. (See Germany.) 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 10.—It was announced that the East Indies Committee of the 
Prince Bernhard War Fund had collected enough money for 9 bomber 
aircraft, and that a further £10,000 had been sent to London for 2 
Spitfires, making 28 bombers and 79 Spitfires contributed to the 
Allied cause. 


NEW ZEALAND 

May 22.—At a State luncheon given to the Dutch Foreign Minister 
and the Minister for the Colonies Dr. Van Kleffens said the Anglo- 
Dutch alliance was born of a desire to uphold faith and freedom, and 
added: “We are ready to shoulder any burden which may fall to our 
common lot to carry in the South-West Pacific.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND s 

May 23.—The Prime Minister in London. (See Great Britain.) 

May 24.—A meeting of ee Ireland Nationalists was held in 
Belfast to protest against th lication of conscription to Ulster. 

May 25.—Mr. Andrews arrived back in Belfast. 

Further Nationalist meetings were held in Belfast, Londonderry, 
Armagh, and other towns. 


NORWAY 

May 17.—The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported : that the whole 
body of lawyers had made a vigorous protest agamst quisling violation 
of the basic principles of Norwegian law. 

Constitution Day was celebrated in London, but in Norway the 
flying of and other demonstrations were forbidden. The term 
“‘demonstration”’, according to an Oslo radio statement, included the 
wearing of black arm-bands, singing the national anthem in public 
places, holding processions or gatherings, or stopping work. 

King Haakon, broadcasting a message to the nation, said that they had 
learnt lately how precious was the memory of what was achieved in 
1814 (the winning of a free Constitution): “It is the holy fire, which is 
never quenched.” 

May 22.—Himmler inaugurated, in Oslo, the first section of the 
Norwegian S.S. organization, as a branch of the German Stwrmstaffel. 


Its leaders took the oath of allegiance to Himmler as the leader of the. 


Central German S.S. in the presence of Terboven and Quisling. 
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NYASALAND PROTECTORATE 

May 14.—The 50th anniversary of the Protectorate was celebrated 
by the gift of £39,150 to the British Government, making £117,000 
presented in the 2 years 1939 and 1940. 


MALAYA 
May 14.—Further strong reinforcements of British Army, Air Force, 
and naval units arrived at Singapore. 


PALESTINE 

May 13.—Much war material was reported to have arrived at Haifa 
(according to French sources in Syria). 

May 23.—Colonel Collet and a number of his officers were reported, 
by American agencies, to have arrived in the country from Syria, owing 
to his anger at the “treachery and lying” of the French authorities 
there. He appealed to his compatriots, saying he was not willing to see 
Syria “handed over to the real enemy, one who in France is soiling our 
homes and trying to crush our vitality”. 

He said that after the armistice General Dentz had convinced him 
that he meant to defend the Levant, but on May 12 German aircraft 
refnelled and took’on munitions on Syrian mes and on subse- 
quent days ‘French trains transported towards Tel Ketchek arms 
from our stores, which the Germans gave to the Baghdad Government 
for the struggle against Britain”. 

May 24.—Reports from Cairo stated that a squadron of modern 
French bombers had landed in Palestine from Syria. 

Large quantities of troops and war material were reported to be 
arriving in the country, including American Glenn Martin and Toma- 
hawk aircraft. 


POLAND 

May 18.—A woman was sentenced to death at Grudziadz for 
listening to B.B.C. broadcasts, and 5 persons to whom she told the 
news she had heard received long terms of imprisonment. 


PORTUGAL 

May 14.—Vos, reporting the arrival of Hess in England, said 
further developments must be awaited, but “meanwhile one may say 
that Britain has gained a great political success”. 

May 21.—An agreement was signed in Lisbon with Spain establish- 
ing Lisbon in effect as the normal port of transit for colonial goods 
going to Spain. Spain abolished the tax on goods of non-European 
origin not imported through Spanish ports, and Spanish ships in 
Portuguese waters would be treated exactly as if they were 
Portuguese. Other provisions aimed at facilitating business between 
the two countries. 

May 23.—A further contingent of troops left for the Azores. 
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RUMANIA 
May BE pacer baat came into force for meat, sugar, flour, and bread. 
May 22.—Reports Turkish sources gave the number of troops 


in Moldavia as 18 German and 11 Rumanian divisions. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 12.—General Smuts, broadcasting on '‘The Vision of the Future”, 
said he felt convinced that the United States, in abandoning the 
League of Nations to its fate after taking a taking a leading eni in its formation, 
helped to pave the way for the war, “into which she herself will inevit- 
ably be drawn”. She an even greater responsibility for the future, 

isolation was as dead as the absolute sovereignty of the national 

State. Security, reform, the better ordering of the world community, 
all called for an effective common authority. In that common world 
authority Amenica must play a leading part 

He must conclude, from the failure of fhe League, that, just as world 
organization was essential, so America’s membership in such an organ- 
ization was no less essential: ‘She holds the key. her use it and 
open the door through which the world can escape from chaos and 
suffering.” 


May 24.—General Smuts, who had just been appointed a Field- 
Marshal of the British Army, spoke at ear his 71st birthday, 
and said their troops were going to e hoped they would 
“help to wipe out this danger which is tening the world. I want 
this danger swept out of Africa”. 

England was fighting for the world, and “where our freedom and 
our self-government are in the scales we will never be satisfied to let 
Britain fight for us. We will fight side by side with her... .” 


SPAIN 

May 12.—Madrid, in a leading article, emphasized that it was 
General Franco who controlled foreign policy. The idea, it said, that a 
of men, or a little group, should have'a monopoly of Spain's 
policy. that this policy should depend on them, and that confidence 
d be reposed only in them was among the eccentricities of opinion 
which with audacity and inanity had lately been circulating. The 
country’s policy was based on ideals and on its essential interests, and 
“it is the man who saved the nation and who has the unanimous sup- 
port and supreme command of the people who defines and embodies 
this policy, and it is an impertinence to suppose that he is at the mercy 

of tortuous influences”. 
May 18.—Reports reaching Lisbon stated that Señor Suñer had 
submitted his resignation, but General Franco had refused to accept it. 
The two heads of the Press and Propaganda Departments were 
retired. Both were members of the National Council of the Falange 


Party. 

A law was published providing for the establishment of a fighter 
aircraft ind 

May 20.—Don Joaquin Benjamea was appointed Minister of 
Finance in place of Señor Larraz. Señor Primo de Rivera was ap- 
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pointe Minister of iculture, and Sefior Giron, Minister of Labour; 
th were militant Old Guard Falangists. 
A law was published removing the control of the press from the 
Ministry of the Interior and placing it under the Falangist Party. 
May 21.—Signature of agreement with Portugal facilitating shipping 
and trade. (See Portugal ) 


SYRIA 

May 14.—The British Government's attitude towards the Con- 
stitutional changes. (See Great Britatn.) 

May 15.—The arrival of German aircraft on Syrian airfields was 
confirmed; they were reported to number about 30 and to bear Iraqi 
markings. 

May 16.—The High Commissioner announced that “German aero- 
planes in the last few days have made forced landings on Syrian 
aerodromes. The French authorities, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, procured their most rapid departure’ . 

The High Commissioner also announced that a French officer had 
been killed when British aircraft bombed Palmyra and Rayak and 
machine-gunned barracks at Beirut and Damascus and Rayak aero- 
dromes. He had protested to the British Consul-General at Beirut 
against an action which was “‘a flagrant hostility against France”. 

May 17.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Axis agents, 
who had been arriving in the country in small parties during the past 
few months, were in control of the wireless, the postal service, censor- 
ship, road traffic, and road construction; also that on the aerodromes 
French soldiers were working as labourers for the Nazi technical staff. 
Smuggling of weapons from Syria to Iraq had been going on for some 
time. Six German bombers, 3 fighters, and several troop-carriers 
arrived at Damascus aerodrome. 

May 18.—The High Commissioner broadcast a statement reading: 
“You have heard the address of Marshal Pétain which is full of firmness 
and wisdom. It means that the French Government is determined to 
secure order and for France and her Empire. After the incident 
at Dakar England has now seen fit to attack the aerodromes of Syria 
under the pretext that they were put at the disposal of the Germans. 
In fact, German ‘planes only flew over Syria. Nothing will prevent 
France from defending her independence or that of her Empire.... 
My task is to defend the skies and soil of Syria and I am determined 
to fulfil my duty. We are prepared to meet force by force.” 

French guns and other war material were reported to be going to 
Iraq daily. 

May 19.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that consternation had 
been caused in the country by the realization that the Vichy Govern- 
ment were apparently selling the independence of the mandated terri- 
tories. The public were never informed of the British Government's 
announcement that measures would be taken against the landing of 
German aircraft in the country. 

The High Commissioner issued a proclamation calling for resistance 
to the “criminal aggression of the British”. He also issued a decree 
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forbidding the publication and spreading of information 
public security, the defence of the country, and the military position. 

The R.A.F. scattered leaflets over a wide area in Syria. 

Large numbers of foreigners, including many Americans, Turks, and 
Hey bate, were stated to be leaving the country. 

ay 20.—An official statement issued in Beirut said that: “In con- 
sequence of the attacks on Syrian aerodromes by British aircraft the 
French Government have decided to put an end to the activities of all 
British Consulates in Syria and the Lebanon. .. . They will close their 
offices and leave the Levant with their staffs this week.” 

General Bergeret, the French Minister for Air, was reported (by 
Vichy) to have arrived in Beirut to “organize the defence of Syria 
against air bombardments”. ` 

Reports reaching Egypt stated that a ematic campaign of arrests 
had begun of French officers, officials, and others, petal of political 
untrustworthiness, and of Syrian political suspects in Beirut and 
Damascus, while many officials hat been dismissed. At Rayak 143 
arrests were made during the previous week, including some 50 French 
officers and N.C.O.s attached to the aerodrome, and at Damascus 
French officers who opposed the landing of German aircraft were 
removed. 

Several French aircraft flown by French pilots were reported to 
have got away and reached Amman. 

May 21.—R teaching Palestine described Christian Lebanon 
as solidly pro-British, and the rest of Syria as inclined towards the 
Axis as a result of intensive pro da. 

Reports reaching the Independent French Agency stated that a 
French regiment had gone over to the Free French forces which had 
entered Syria. 

May 24.—The whole frontier except that with Turkey was closed 
owing to attempts by French soldiers to cross over to join Colonel Collet. 

It was reported, from Turkish sources, that when the conflict in Iraq 

the former German Consul returned from Berlin with a plan for 
satisfying Arab aspirations through a federation of Syria, Transjordan, 
Palestine, and Iraq, under German protection. 

It was also learnt that preparations for the reception of German 
aircraft began before the conversations between Darlan and Hitler. 

May R tees reaching Palestine described economic conditions 
as very bad, with bread queues every day, often leading to riots. Rice, 
sugar, and kerosene (in general use for cooking) rations were very small 
and petrol was very scarce, 


TANGIER 

May 17.—Demonstrations were held, with the consept of the Spanish 
authorities, by the two national parties for Moroccan independence 
both of which were believed to be subsidized by the Germans. Pro- 
German and anti-French speeches were made, in which Germany was 
represented as the defender of Islam; and Great Britain was attacked 
for her action in Iraq. : 
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TURKEY | 

May 13.—Von Papen arrived in Angora from Berlin. 

May 14.—President Indnt received von Papen. An official of the 
Foreifn Office said “he brought nothing unpleasant with him”. 

May 15.—It was officially announced t the President had re- 

von Papen, who brought a friendly letter from Hitler, in the 
presence of the Fo Minister. 

The President received the Iraqi Minister of War. 

May 16.—It was learnt that nearly all the women of the British 
colony in Istanbul and all men not detained by their duties had left far 
Egypt or Palestine. Some British firms had moved their offices to 
Angora, Konia, or other towns. 

.A Government spokesman in Istanbul said that, in view of the 
developments in the Middle East, “suitable measures” were being 
taken along the frontiers of Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Russia. 

May 17.—The classes of Moslems aged 25 to 45 were called Lop: 

May 21.—Representations by British Government regar 
sage of arms from Syria to pag through Turkish ra i (See Gees 
Britain.) 

May 23.—M. Yaltchin, writing in Yens Sabah, said, “if France does 
not intend to oppose German aggression, and if it is understood that 
the British forces m the Middle East are unable to check the invasion 
alone, Turkey must unhesitatingly penetrate into Syria with a view to 
taking the fullest measures for her own security”.” 

May 24.—The Government asked the Kamutay for an extraordinary 
credit of £T 83 million for defence. 

May 28.—The Government ordered the detention at Istanbul of 
4 Greek cargo ships, at the disposal of the Greek Consul. (The German 
Consul had been attempting to bribe the captains into complying 
with orders from ae and had requested the Turkish authorities 
to issue clearing pa The Greek Ambassador m Angora and the 
Consul-General at istanbul both loyal to the King of the Hellenes— 
demanded that the Turkish authorities should prevent their sailing, 
and were supported by the British Embassy. 

It was announced that the Government had recalled the Ambassador 
from Athens. 





U.S.A. 

May 12.—General Smuts’s broadcast on America’s role in the world. 
(See South Africa.) 

Lord Halifax broadcast an address to the Mid-Central War Resources 
Board in which he ee that there was no room for compromise 
in the struggle with Nazism, and referring to those who had been 
urging a truce, said: “There is no escape that way, for this is no dispute 
between nations for the sake of territorial gain. It is a naked struggle 
between all we recognize as good and all we know as evil.” 

May 13.—Mr. Menzies, speaking to the Council of Foreign Relations, 
urged Americans to realize that the war was theirs as well as Britain’s, 
and “the duty and privilege to fight for Parliamentary liberty and 
ordered rights of self-government are our joint and several heritage”. 
The British Empire was uot asking for charity; it was strong and full 
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of brave people, and would fight the war out even if it fought alone 

ae many enemies. But it was essential for the world that tyranny 

should be defeated quickly, ‘“before;the scars made by it are ao deep 
' and too lasting”. 

It was most untikely that there could be a quick victory without the 
United States—not sending troops, but making a concentrated and 
single-minded effort in the production of war materials, and in their 
delivery to those places where they could be effectively used. 

The British and American peoples were the trustees of liberty, and 
Australians did not propose to abandon that trust “‘any more than the 
simple men and women of Great Britain, whose homes are at this 
very moment being blasted about them, propose to abandon theirs’’. 


The Maritime Commission discussed with the owners of inter-coastal 
shipping lines the transference to it of 50 of their vessels, aggregating 
310,000 tons, as a contribution to the 2 million tons shipping poo 
ordered by President Roosevelt. 


May 14.—It was announced that 2,000 British airmen were to be 
trained in primary flying in the United States d the summer by 
U.S. pilots in American aircraft. They would go to ngland for their 
advanced training. * 

Mr. Winant’s speech.in London. (See Great Britain.) 

May 15.—The Senate, by 59 votes to 20, passed the Bill authorizing 
the Government to take over by , charter, requisition, or 
condemnation any of the foreign ships in U.S. harbours. (There were 
28 Italian and 2 German among them.) By 48 votes to 38 it rejected 
an amendment forbidding the President to transfer from one belli- 
gerent to another any vessels taken over. 

The Boston radio broadcast a mi to the French peo 

uthe following s a 


in several languages man e o communiqué has 

issued in ERSU ET ent of the United States has been 
profoundly disturbed by the events of the past few in France, 
which ted in the speech to-night b ade Detain. High 


ities of the U.S. Government consider a the moment has 

come for the French le to choose between the friendship of Ger- 

many, the aggressor, the friendship of the United States”. The 

announcer added: “It is considered probable in well-informed circles 
that the U.S. Government may adopt most energetic measures now.’ 

Go Oe tae took into protective custody all Branch vessels ih 

included the Normandie and 12 cargo ships. The 

Gare not ERA, and the crews were allowed to remain on 


The 35,000 ton battleship Washington was placed in commission, 

5 months ahead of schedule. 
May 16.—President Roosevelt broadcast a statement to the French 
people reading: “‘The policy of this Government in relation to the 
rench Government has been based on the terms of the Armistice 
and on the recognition of certain clear limitations imposed on the 
French Government by this Armistice. Furthermore we have been 
a ee a ae 
vernment that it did not intend to agree to any collaboration with 
Germany which went beyond the terms of that Armistice agreement. 
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This was the least that could be expected of a France which demanded 
respect for its integrity. 

“The people of France ... can be counted on to hold out until the 
momént comes for their re-establishment. It is inconceivable that they 
will willingly accept any agreement for so-called collaboration which 
will in reality imply their alliance with a mili Power whose a 
and fundamental policy calls for the utter destruction of 
freedom, and popular institutions everywhere. The people args the 
United States can hardly believe that the present- Government of 
France could be brought to lend itself to a plan of voluntary alliance, 
implied or-otherwise, which would apparently deliver up France and 
her Colonial Empire... with the menace which that involves to the 
peace and safety of the Western Hemisphere”. 

The President told the press that in the administration of 
foreign po the Government were operating on an “‘hour-to-hour 
and pies ” basis, and that no Furan being could tell what 
mai happen to-morrow. 

ay 17.—Mr, Hull told the press that the Government had received 
official reports which justified the President’s condemnation of certain 
actions of the Vichy Government and his apprehension over Franco- 
German collaboration which would be dangerous to the Western 
H here. 

President Roosevelt, in a message to the opening ceremony of 
National Foreign Trade Week, said the world-wide crisis was now 
“truly of desperate intensity”, and it would therefore be idle to 
discuss future foreign trade ‘ unless we are teady to defend the prin- 
ciples on which it is and must be based”. He also reminded his hearers 
that the United States had twice fought “undeclared” ‘wars in defence 
of the freedom of the seas. 

A telegram was published, sent to President Roosevelt by 7 prominent 
Frenchmen living in the country, denouncing the Vichy policy of 
“collaboration” with Germany and declaring that they p taped all their 
hopes in the ultimate victory of England and her allies * ‘supported by 
American help ee ur leadership”. 

The Immigra oa Burea: of the Department of Justice began a 
ceteris of ee throughout the country and detamed many who 
were illegally residing there. 

* May 18.—Mr. Hull stated, in a broadcast at the Foreign Trade 
Week meeting, that ‘‘the safety of our nation, as of every free nation, 
is in mortal danger”, and every consideration of their own defence and 
safety required that theyisaw that Britain received adequate supplies 
for her eal resistance. “We will find a way”, he said, ‘‘to ensure 
that the weapons pouring in even greater volume from our factories 
reach the hands that so eagerly await them. . .. We will not it this 

purpose to be frustrated... e are a practical people. en we sete 
ourselves a task we finish it.” 

He ‘bs pen ie ce principles: (1) Extreme nationalism must not 
again be to express itself in excessive trade restrictions. 
(2) Nor deamination in international trade relations must be the 
rule. (3y Raw material supplies must be available to all nations without 
discrimmation. (4) International agreements regulating the supply of 
commodities must be so handled as to protect fully the interests of the 
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consuming countries and their people. (5) Institutions and arrange- 
ments of international finance must be so set up that they lend aid P 
essential enterprises and the development of all countries, and 
payment through the process of trade consonant with the oi 
all countries. 

But before anything could be done to create a safer and more 
prosperous world the tide of force must be turned back. They had seen 
during the past year the continued spread of ruthless aggression. 
“Nations unable-to protect themselves have been crushed by military 
frightfulness that has known no bounds. In each territory taken over 
organized brutality has been carried to the utmost lengths in order to 
coerce the conquered peoples into an unwilling support of the new 

ests and the ever-wid circle of enslavement.” 
ay 19.—The Secretary for iculture, in a broadcast, said recent 
events proved that the Nazis were deliberately trying to form a com- 
bination of nations to attack the United States. A British defeat would 
D E E A TAS ee ee 
Hemisphere faster by means of the Atlantic if that ocean were 
d 


e House of Representatives passed a Bill bringing the Philippines 
and other U.S. territories under export licence contro 

May 20.—The President announced the establishment of an Office 
of Civilian Defence, with Mr. La Guardia as director. He also said an 
offer had been made to the Government of Eire to sell or charter 2 
vessels to carry food for the people of Eire, fmanced by a grant of 
$900,000 from the relief fund. 

The State Department was understood to have instructed the 
Embassy in Berlin to ask for full details of the 188 Americans on board 
the Zamzam. 

The French Ambassador informed Mr. Hull that France would 
resist an aemp to take over any part of the French Empire, and 
prot lacing of armed Coastguards on board French 
vessels in fags declared that an “emotional situation” had 
arisen in the h, States, which was unjustified, because nothing that 
had been done had gone beyond the a of the Armistice, which 
gave the Axis full right to use French aerodromes. 

The Axis had not yet used French airfields at Dakar, though they 
were entitled to do so, and he quoted clause 18 of the Armistice reading: 
“All airfields and all installations in any French territory will be placed 
under German and Italian controL” M. Haye told the press that he 
had spoken to Mr. Hull about the sufferings of the Fren le, and 
went on: ‘We are beaten, and we've got to’adjust ourselves. We said 
we were not going to enter the war again, and we've done nothing to 
the contrary. We claim the right to adjust ourselves according to our 
aeeds.”” He was also reported to have said that “an ent with 
Germany for reducing costs of occupation is more valuable than a few 
boatloads of wheat and flour”. 

May'21.—The State Department announced that it had been asked 
by the German Government to withdraw the Diplomatic staff from 
Paris, and to complete this by June 10 at latest. 

Colonel Knox told the press that he advocated the repeal of the ‘‘ter- 
rible blunder of the Neutrality Act”, and a return to the policy of the 
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freedom of the seas to permit American ships to sail directly to combat 
zone ports. 

The State Department was informed by the Consul at Bordeaux that 
140 Afnerican survivors of the Zamzam were at St. Jean de Luz and 
would be allowed to return home via Spain and Portugal. 

It was stated in Washington that the Government had given the 
Vichy Government to understand that they could not hope to restore 
relations with ‘America to harmony unless they were to supply 
written assurances that France would hold rigidly to the terms of the 
Armistice. 

The ican cami unanimously the Bill authorizing the acquisition 
of 59 new naval auxiliaries, at a cost of some $300 million. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission asked all channels of 
public information to refrain voluntarily from publishing anything 
about movements of U.S. merchant shi ae the democracies, 
especially about sailings to the Red Sea, China, an 

May 22.—Mr. Stimson told the that he considered the Neu- 
trality Law to be “a violation of our most sacred and important 
tradition in foreign policy, the freedom of the seas”, and said, ‘‘the 
repeal of the Law will h have to be carefully considered when we attempt 
to deliver the goods to Britain”. 

He emphasized that he was speaking as an individual rather than as 
an official, but said he had long opposed the principle of neutrality 
legislation, believing it “was abhorrent to our PEE a to yield to our 
fears by this policy”. - 

A letter from the President to the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission was published containing ‘‘a maritime message to the nation”. 
He said more and faster ships would be built, and “they will carry 
through the open waters of the seven seas implements of war which 
will help to destroy the menace to free peoples ev: here”. 

May 23.—The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. le, speaking at 
Atlantic City said, the Axis armies, which now controlled the continent 
of Europe, were making raids into North Africa and the Near East, 
and were trying to get control of Russia by e or force; they were 
poised for the occupation and subjugation of in; and were already 
stretching their tentacles towards the Atlantic shoulder of Africa. 
“Is it common sense to suppose that the attempt will stop there?’ 
he asked. _ 2 

May 26.—Mr. Hull told the press that Admiral Raeder’s statement 
seemed to be “a sort of threat to induce this country and probably other 
American nations to refrain from any real effort at self-defence until 
Hitler gets control of the high seas of the world and of the other four 
continents”. It wag his iar method; European nations, either by 
threat or persuasion, had been brought to refrain from self-defence 
until Hitler was ready to seize them. 

Of Raeder’s use of the Japanese News Agency as a medium for 
publication, he said the sort of association it implied was “an integral 
part of the world programme of conquest”. 

The Maritime Commission announced that contracts had been 
signed for the construction of 123 vessels, making the total building 
or ordered 750. 

The Secretary of the Navy introduced into Congress a Bill to em- 
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power naval commanders to take whatever steps they deemed necessary 
within territorial waters for the protection of the naval forces of the 


country. 


U.S.S.R. : 

May 17.—The Foreign Commissariat prohibited foreign diplomats 
and Consular officials from travelling in frontier zones and other key 
areas without special permission. 


VATICAN CITY 
May 14.—A censorship was imposed on all letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls, including those between the Vatican City and Rome. 
May 23.—It was announced that the Bureau established in the 
Vatican City had already succeeded in tracing over 20,000 prisoners 
of war, news of whom had been sought by relatives. Some 60,000 
applications had been made to the Bureau. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 13.—The puppet Government in Zagreb were reported to have 
arrested 40 Deputies of the Croatian Peasant Party. 

May 15.—Croatia was proclaimed a kingdom at Zagreb. 

May 18.—The Duke of Spoleto proclaimed King of Croatia. (See 


Italy.) 

Peros reaching Turkey stated that in all parts of the country 
inhabited by Serbs massacres were being carried out by the Germans, 
Hungarians, and Bulgarians, the number of victims being estimated at 
many thousand. Several priests were among persons , and at 
Alibunar a fessor and 70 students were shot. At Novisad the 
Hungarians hanged a priest and 50 other persons, and expelled same 
80,000 Serbs from the territory occupied by Hungary. The Bulgarians 
expelled from Serbian Macedonia all persons born after 1912 or who 
came there after that date, and all members of the Serbian clergy. 

It was believed that from 50,000 ‘to 60,000 men, under officers of the 
Army, were still carrying on guerrilla warfare in the hills in groups of 
100 to 600, armed with rifles, grenades, machine guns, and some smal? 
field guns. . 7 
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A COMPARISON OF WAR EFFORTS, I 
Great Britain, 1914-18 and To-day 
IN The Times of May 26, 1941, the Agent-General for Queensland 
uotes some statistics by Mr. Colin Clark of the national incomes 
erpe in international units) of the chief Powers and groups of 
Powers, together with the proportions of these incomes which are 
being devoted to war purposes. Proportions such as these have often 
been used in articles in this Bulletin as measures of the intensity 
of some war effort, but their interpretation is not perfectly straight- 
forward, and it seems desirable to inspect rather more closely the 
nature of the data available with a view to clarifying their meaning, 
and then to attempt such comparisons as appear to be valid between 
the achievements of different countries and of particular countries at 
different times. 
1. THE SOURCES AND UsEs oF GOODS AND SERVICES 

In war, the resources used are frequently not only those which 
are made available by the current exertions of the population, but 
stocks of commodities and equipment which were in being at the 
beginning of the war and supplies which are lent by other countries 
may also be used. The total consumption or using up of goods and 
services by a country in war (or at any other time) may be divided 
into two parts: ") those which are used by the Government (including 
local authorities), and (b) those which are used by the civilian popula- 
tion. These come from three sources: (i) current home production 
and purchase abroad (in return for exports) of goods and services 
. without depletion of the country’s home or overseas capital (the value 
of the goods and services produced per year subject to these conditions 
is the country’s net national income); (ii) the wearing out of plant 
without replacing it and the using up of stocks of goods without re- 
plenishing them, and (ii) borrowing from abroad, either by floating 
new loans, inducing foreigners to accumulate ordinary commercial 
claims against the country under discussion, or by selling foreign 
assets. 

One of the chief difficulties about describing accurately the sources 
of a country’s war effort arises from the fact that the data are hardly 
ever sufficient to enable it to be discovered how far resources obtained 
from sources (ii) and (iii)—i.e. by neglecting to maintain domestic 
capital or by borrowing from abroad—go to maintain civilan consump- 
tion and how far to supply the Government’s needs for goods and 
services. In general, therefore, the most complete statement which 
can be made is that the country’s net national income was so much, 
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its internal and external disinvestment so much, and the value of goods 
and services used by the Government so much. 

The goods and services used by the Government, however, are not 
all devoted to war , and what one includes in “war purposes” 
is in any case arbitrary. Even when a definition of the scope of 
this item has been aed ided upon, moreover, it is necessary to allow for 
the fact that total expenditure under the heads concerned will still 
include certain payments which are not made for the purchase of 
goods and services, but which are merely transfers made in the interests 
of equity, such as pensions and separation allowances. It is necessary, 
therefore, to deduct some allowance for such payments in order to 
arrive at the value of goods and services purchased for war purposes. 
This can, as a rule, fairly easily be done. 


2. THe UNITED KINGDOM, 1939-40 AnD 1914-18 

The achievement of the United Kingdom in the present war in 
converting its resources to war purposes has been set out with great 
care and clarity in the White Paper Cmd. 6261 entitled “An Analysis 
of the Sources of War Finance and an Estimate of the National Income 
and Expenditure in 1938 and 1940”. The table on p. 15 of this White 
Paper sets out the value of private purchases and Government pur- 
chases of goods and services and of net national investment or disinvest- 
ment at home and abroad for the year 1938 and each of the quarters 
of 1940, expressed as percentages of net national income. It is advanta- 
pon for our present pee to put this table into a slightly different 
orm. The authors of the White Paper were able to eliminate from 
each of their items the value of indirect taxation contained in it (e.g. 
that part of the value of goods and services under each head which was 
due to Customs and excise sea local rates, etc., having been charged 
on them or their The data necessary for doing this are, 
however, not y sy le for other times and other countries, 
so that it is better for our present purpose to express the actual market 
values of the three groups of goods and services concerned as per- 
cen of the net national income valued also at market prices (i.e. 
including indirect taxation). The result is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Expenditures as Percentages of Net National Income, 1938 and 1940 


1938 1940 1940 
Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. 
Civilian Con- 


sumption 79 67 69 67 65 68 
Govt. f 

of Goods and 

Services 17 48 38 40 53 60 
Ditto for Forces 

a their 

upply 7t ; about 40 

ret vestment 

or Disinvest- 

ment at Home . 

and Abroad +4 —15 7 7 18 — 26 
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The amount of goods and services bought by the Government which 
are devoted to war purposes (defined in any given way) is not easy to 
estimate in the absence of Appropriation Accounts. The figure for 
1938 ïs, of course, obtainable; but for the war period it is difficult to 
obtain any reliable basis’ for a calculation. A White Paper issued on 
May 22, 1941, however, gave a provisional estimate of the division 
between different purposes of the £3,500 million to be provided for war 

by Votes of Credit in 1941-42, excluding the additional values 
to received from the United States under the Lease-Lend Act. 
If we define “war purposes” in the narrowest (but also, perhaps, least 
ambiguous) way, as purposes connected with the three Fighting 
Services and the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production these 
purposes are estimated to absorb £2,700 million in the current financial 
year. Only about £100 million of this at most is likely to represent 
transfers unconnected with the purchase of actual goods and services, 
and it may be estimated that such purchases for war purposes as here 
defined are expected to be about two-thirds of all such Government 
purchases (including those by local authorities). If we assume that this 
ion held good in the last quarter of 1940 (the actual proportion 
1s likely to have been less rather than more than this), it appears that 
we were then spending on goods and services for the Armed Forces 
and their supply a sum equal to about 40 per cent of the net national 
income. 

It is interesting to compare the course of events as revealed in Table I 
with that in the last war. The data available for doing this are, of 
course, extremely scanty. An estimate of the net national income 
in each financial year is, however, available, while both total Govern- 
ment purchase of goods and services and those purchases connected 
with the Armed Forces and their supply can be obtained accurately 
from Appropriation Accounts and si sources. The item most 
difficult to estimate is private consumption. For this purpose only a 
small number of scraps of evidence is available: one is the Co-operative 
Societies’ figures of sales per member; another, even more restricted in 
` scope, is the fairly abundant mass of data on food consumption. Some 
confirmation of the general course of consumption indicated by these 
two sources may be obtained by combining foreign trade figures with 
Hoffmann’s index of production of consumers’ goods, and TEE] 
the amounts of the latter bought for the Forces, though this meth 
fails to take any account of the depletion of home stocks, and not 
unnaturally gives a considerably lower result for the middle and later 

of the war than do the other two methods. Highly conjectural 
though the final figure arrived at for civilian consumption as a propor- 
tion of net national income is, however, it is worth recording, and it 
appears, on the whole, plausible in view of the conclusions to which it 
leads as regards disinvestment at home and abroad, and of the ex- 
perience of the present war. The results of these calculations are set 
out in Table II. 

Since the actual purchases of goods and services for the Armed 
Forces and their supply in the last war are on record, there is little 
difficulty in calculating what proportion of the net national income 


1 See “Oxford Economic Papers’, No. 3, February, 1940. Net incomes are 
roughly calculated from the gross incomes here given by deducting 8 per cant. 
y 
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these purchases formed in each year, and these proportions also are 
given in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Expenditures as Percentages of Net National Income 1913-19 
1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 


sumption 72 72 70 69 61 58 


Services 10 25 56 64 64 48 
Ditto for Forces 

and their 

Supply 4 14 28 4] 44 40 
Net Investment 

or Disinvest- 

ment at Home 

and Abroad 418 °4+3 —26 —33 —25 —6 


Many interesting facts emerge from the consideration of the two 
tables. The first is that, as regards the proportions which both total 
Government purchases of goods and services, and purchases of goods 
and services for the Armed Forces form of net national income, the 
position in the last quarter of 1940 was not dissimilar from that in the 
year 1916-17. As regards the other items, the civilian consumption 
appears to form a somewhat lower proportion of income and net dis- 
investment a somewhat higher proportion of it in the last quarter of 
1940 than in 1916-17, but the estimates for the last war are so un- 
reliable that this may not be the case. Probably the positions at the 
two dates were more or less comparable in this respect also. If this is 
so, the much higher rate of conversion of the British economy to war 
purposes in this war as compared with the last is clearly shown. The 
last quarter of 1940 was the sixth quarter of the present war: the 
financial year 1916-17 comprised the eighth to the eleventh quarters 
of the last war, and the average position for that year would probably 
be attained at some time in the ninth or tenth quarters. It appears, 
therefore, that we are nine months or a year ahead of the course of 
events in the last war in converting our economy to war purposes. 
This, however, 1s not entirely due to greater speed of conversion since 
the outbreak of war. We were spending 7} per cent of the net national 
income on the Forces and their supply in 1938-39 as compared with only 
about 34 per cent in 1913-14—a far from negligible difference, since 
the rate at which much military preparation can go forward in the 
early stages, at least, probably mses in geometrical rather than in 
arithmetical progression. 

Another point of great importance must not be overlooked In the 
present war, there is little doubt that our real national income has 
actually risen, whereas, in the last war there is every indication that 
it did not do so appreciably—rather, that it fell slightly. The net 
national income, in money terms (and at market prices), is the year 
1940 is reckoned by the authors of the White Paper to have been nearly 
28 per cent above that of the year 1938. In the last quarter of 1940, it 
was 34 per cent above the average quarterly level of 1938. The cost of 
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living index was 25 per cent above the level of 1938, the wage index 
16 per cent above, and wholesale prices (according to the Board of 
Trade and Economist indices respectively) 29 and 38 per cent above. On 
any feasonable system of combining these increases so as to get a figure 
appropriate to the whole net national income, the general rise in the 
prices of goods and services between 1938 and the last quarter of 1940 
proves to be 25 per cent or a little more. This means that the real net 
national income at the end of 1940 was probably 10 per cent (or 
slightly less) above the average level of 1938. In the last war, on the 
other hand, though data are scarce, the national income calculated 
from bank clearing figures (a method found highly successful for periods 
in which it can be checked against other calculations) and reduced 
to pre-war prices by a suitable index shows a probable small fall from 
the level of 1913-14. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that the 
Hoffmann Index of total industrial production shows a fall from 100 
in 1913 to as low as 79 in 1918. The decline in the national mcome 
would certainly be less than that in industrial production, but it is 
nevertheless probable that some decline in the net national income took 
place. f 

This difference between the courses of real income in the two wars 
may be attributed mainly to two factors: the greater amount of un- 
employment (both of labour and of plant) in 1938 as compared with 
1913, and the much greater amount of equipment needed per man in 
the Forces in this war as compared with the last. Whereas in 1918 it 
took two or three workers ın industry to supply one man in the Forces, 
the corresponding number now is probably four or five. Moreover, the 
industries which undergo the greatest expansion in wartime are, 
generally speaking, industries where output per worker is high, far 
higher than that assigned to members of the Forces, measured by their 
pay in cash and in kind. 

The exact division of disinvestment between home and foreign assets 
is not possible to determine with the available data either for this war 
or for the last. The White Paper Cmd 6261 shows that the resources 
obtained by overseas disinvestment amounted to £542 million in the 
first year of war and to £479 million in the first kalf of the second year. 
The disinvestment in the calendar year 1940, which comprises the last 
three-quarters of the first year of war and the first quarter of the 
second year, may therefore have been about £640 or £650 million, out 
of a total net disinvestment of £949 million, leaving a reduction of 
home stocks and a wearing out of home plant and buildings to the 
value of perhaps £300 million, to account for the balance of the item. 
The year 1940 may therefore be compared to the year 1916-17 when we 
floated loans abroad to the amount of {627 million, though the total 
extent of our foreign borrowing through all channels is not easily 
ascertainable. In the last quarter of the year 1940, moreover, we may 
have used up our foreign assets to the extent of some £230 or £240 
million (half the amount, roughly, which we used up in that quarter 
and the next), so that, since in that quarter our total net disinvestment 
as given by the White Paper was about {435 million, our home dis- 
investment probably amounted to about £190 million, or about 44 

cent of the whole. This ratio may be com with the ratio of 
home to total disinvestment ın the first year of the war. The total must 
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have been {520-620 million, so that foreign disinvestment (£542 million, 
as mentioned above) accounted for practically all of it. We started 
realizing our foreign assets and borrowing from abroad in other ways, 
therefore, from the outset of the war, but only fairly late in 1940 did 
we begin to deplete our home capital. Although there is little or no 
direct evidence available (without a great deal of research) of what 
happened to home capital in the last war, the probability seems to be 
that it began to be depleted at an earlier stage, relative to overseas 
capital, than has been the case in the present war. The course of 
events in 1915-16, when foreign borrowing had not reached its 
maximum intensity, is icularly hard to in unless one sup- 
poses that home capital was considerably depleted. 

The above study of the British war effort illustrates two points m 

icular. One is the slowness with ‘which such an effort’ matures. 

spite of the great advantage which we had in this war as compared 
with the last, both in knowledge of what was involved and in the 
material preparation at the outbreak, and in spite of the much higher 
real income per head (it was about 20 per cent higher in 1937 than 
in 1913), which makes the necessary sacrifices or consumption less 
burdensome, we still took over a year to develop an effort comparable 
in intenši srt that lich swe achieved n Aboul o Ye tn the 
last war. Gratifying though the improvement in speed is, the difficulty 
of ing up the conversion to a war footing is in many ways more 

ing than the actual ing-up which has been done. The second 

point which emerges is that we have not (or, at least, had not in the 
year 1940) cut down civilian consumption by a very large fraction— 
probably not by more than 10-15 per cent in real terms. In the last 
war it had probably not been cut down by as much as this 

rtion at the comparable e of the effort (say mid-1916), but 
its eventual reduction was probably something like twice as great. 
There is, of course, relatively little virtue in cutting down consumption 
until war industry and war imports are available to take the place of 
the- goods and services foregone, and, now that war supplies are 
becoming available in t quantities, consumption will decline and 
(as indicated by the of England’s Index of Retail Sales) is 
declining fast. It seems probable that, quite apart from the help 
forthcoming from the United States, the British economic war effort 
will surpass the utmost intensity reached in the last war within the 
next few months. It should be possible under the conditions of to-day 
to achieve a considerably higher intensity than was achieved then, 
but how much is possible in this respect only experience can show. 

A. J. B. 


IRAN: ITS POSITION TO-DAY 


TRAN is no longer the weak, ill-organized Persia which in the years 
befort the War of 1914-18 and throughout that struggle was the battle- 
ground of foreign Powers seeking to control the ancient gateway of 
Asia and the strategically important waters of the Persian Gulf. Deep- 
rooted suspicion both of ie: Britain and Russia dates from this peridd, 
ever since in 1907 the two countries came to an agreement for the 
demarcation of their respective ‘spheres of influence”. After the War, 
at a time when British forces were forming a cordon across Persia, the 
new Soviet Government played their cards very astutely. A friendly 
agreement reached at Tehran in 1919 in which Great Britain reasserted 
her interest in the integrity and independence of Persia and offered to 
provide technical advisers only aroused a storm of protest. Russia, on 
the other hand, cancelled Persian debts, offered to withdraw her troops 
from northern Persia and to hand over public works and concessions in 
her hands, and backed the rising man, Riza Khan, soon to become the 
virtual, and afterwards the titular, ruler of the country. In 1921 a 
Treaty of Friendship between the two countries was signed, providing 
for armed assistance by Russia in case of need. 

Riza Shah Pahlevi evicted the Kajar dynasty, and was elected 
Shahanshah in 1925. The Iran of to-day is mainly his creation. Though 
it cannot be said that the nee he made have been quite as far- 
reaching as those carried out by Mustapha Kemal in Turkey, they are 
of the same order: the fostering of national spirit, westernization, the 
repression of tribal separatism, and the buiMling-up of a State with a 
reasonable military defence and a sound financial basis, secured by the 
mobilization of national resources in material and man-power. 

Iranians (the old name of Iran was revived in 1935) claim that the 
Shah has destroyed feudal and tribal domination. The tribes practising 
banditry and quarrelling among themselves have been disarmed, and 
transferred to other parts of the country where necessary; they have 
been compelled to settle on the land and to send their children to school. 
The army has been reorganized and re-equipped. The power of the 
clergy has been curtailed; men have adopted European dress, and 
women have abandoned the veil. Public order and sanitation have been 
enforced in the towns. The public finances have been put in order. A 
good beginning has been made with industry—other than the tradi- 
tional carpet and other handicrafts for which Persia has an age-long 
reputation—processing industries such as sugar-refining and cotton- 
ginning, and manufacturing industry, especially cotton-spinning and 
weaving on a large scale, together with a start in the metallurgical 
industries. A trans-Iranian railway, 870 miles in length, has been con- 
structed by foreign technicians, but financed from internal resources; 
road construction is proceeding rapidly. Iran, in fact, has become a 
State with a modern framework; she had attained, some years before 
the outbreak of the present conflict, a very considerable international 
position, and could no longer be treated in pre-1914 fashion on a semi- 
colonial basis. An Iranian jurist, S. Mostapha Adle, presided at the 
100th Session of the Council of the League of Nations. 

Tran also had the wisdom to establish good relations with her neigh- 
bours in the Middle East, and to liquidate obstinate frontier disputes. 
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The last obstacle to neighbourly relations—the boundary quarrel over 
the Shatt-al-Arab—was removed by agreement with Iraq on July 4, 
1937, settlement being probably hastened by the disquiet caused 
throughout the Middle East by the Italian attack on Abyssini&, and 
the Four Power Middle Eastern Pact of Non-Aggression between Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan was signed at the Saadabad Palace in 
Tehran a few days later, on July 8, 1937. 

Relations with Iran’s more powerful neighbour, the U.S.S.R., have 
been subject, since the conclusion of the 1921 Treaty, to serious 
fluctuations. Under the earlier commercial treaties of 1927, 1931, and 
1935 the U.S.S.R. obtained considerable advantages, and there was 
some dissatisfaction in Iran, but a new commercial treaty was signed 
in April, 1940, by which the U.S.S.R. made some substantial concessions, 
including special transit facilities for Iranian trade through Soviet 
territory, an arrangement mainly intended to facilitate Iranian-German 
exchanges. An Iranian railway delegation visited Moscow in July, 
1940, probably to arrange details. 

With Great Britain also there have been fluctuations in relations. 
The most considerable set-back was in 1932 when the Tehran Govern- 
` ment declined to renew the arrangement by which Imperial Airways 
used the aerodromes on the Iranian coast at Bushire and Bandar 
Abbas on the route to India, offering instead the route through central 
Persia. It was thought that the use of Persian aerodromes on the coast 
would increase the dominance already achieved by Great Britain in that 
area. Arrangements therefore had to be made for landing stages on the 
western, Arabian, shores of the Persian Gulf. A further subject of con- 
troversy has been the status of the Bahrein Islands, which are under 
British protection and are used by the Royal Navy; to these Persia has 
persistently laid unsuccessful claims. On the other hand, a considerable 
share of Persian revenue is derived from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
started by British enterprise and operating in the south-west, in the 
Persian province of Khuzistan. Iran now ranks fourth among the oil 
producers of the world, with a production in 1938 of 10 million tons. 
An agreement is reported for increasing the Poe made by the 
company to the Tehran Exchequer, in spite of the fact that, owing to 
war conditions, production has slowed down.: The present rate of 
extraction by no means exhausts Iran’s great potentialities. The crude 
oil produced is refined at Abadan, on the large island east of the Shatt- ° 
al-Arab, where all kinds of finished products are manufactured. 

With Germany relations have always been good, Emn because the 
local causes of friction operating with Russia and Great Britain have 
been absent. Germany has for long had a considerable trade with Iran, 
but there was some decline in the years before 1935. In October of that 
year, however, a clearing agreement was signed in Berlin and a con- 

1 The Ma 1s understood to have approved the terms of a new agreement with 
the Anglo- Oul Co Under this agreement the company would be called 
upon to pay differences to the Iranian Government for the years 1938-41 inclusive, 
on the basis of the payment made in 1937, representing the maximum receipts for 
the Government. difference between this figure and the amount to pay for 
1938-39, representing 14 million pounds, will now be payable to the Government, 
as well as a minimum payment of 4 million pounds for each of the years 1940-41 
After 1941 the tion will be reconmdered It ıs understood that the war in the 
Mediterranean brought about a heavy reduction ın Iran’s normal output (Finan- 
cral News, Aug 28, 1940) 
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siderable increase in trade resulted, checked temporarily by the closing 
of the transit route across Transcaucasia, since reopened. In December, 
1940, after a visit of Iranian delegates to Berlin, a new trade agreement 
was signed, under which Germany was to receive increased supplies of 
cotton and rice. In recent years the German share of Iranian trade has 
increased so rapidly that by 1938-39 she was holding first place, though 
10 years before she was only seventh on the list. 

The interest both of Russia and Great Britain in Iran is immediate, 
because she is a neighbour of the U.S.S.R. and because she has frontiers 
with British Baluchistan, on the Persian Gulf, and with Iraq, in 
both of which Great Britain is interested. Germany’s interests are more 
remote in normal times, but they are bound up with her desire for 
domination in the Middle East and for control of oil supplies. For these 
reasons Tebran has since the outbreak of the war been the scene of much 
diplomatic activity. Iran declared neutrality at the outset, and doubt- 
less she has no desire except to be left alone to consolidate gains achieved 
in settling her large territory and the somewhat disparate interests of 
the various sections of the population, while continuing the develop- 
ment of communications, production, and industry in which such 
promising beginnings have made. But her phical position 
makes her the target of diplomatic offensives, holding as she does the 

eat stretch of country between the Caucasia, the Caspian Sea, and 

ussian Turkmenistan on the north; Afghanistan and British Baluchi- 
stan on the east; the Oman Sea and the Persian Gulf to the south; and 
Iraq and Turkey to the west. Her country is now, as in the past, part 
of the bridge between the Mediterranean and India. 

This being so, the Germans have concentrated their propaganda 
machine oat ehran; Tehran and Ankara are the only capitalsin the 
Middle East where German Legations exist. It is difficult to say exactly 
what success the German effort in Iran has had. In April, 1941, in order 
to counteract the effect of the arrival of a British force at Basra, a Ger- 
man delegation was reported from Ankara (16th) to be on the way to 
Tehran. e delegation included a high official of the Foreign Office 
in Berlin, and Schmidt-Dumont, already well-known as a Nazi propa- 
gandist in the Middle East. Another well-known Nazi agent, Dr. 
Grobba, who was German Minister in Baghdad when war broke out, 
is also active in Iran. For some time Germany has maintained a large 
"Legation staff in Tehran numbering some hundreds; there are also 
reported to be large numbers of German technicians employed on public 
works, and still larger numbers of commercial agents. Arab circles in 
Rome reported in April, 1941, that German instructors and large stocks 
of German war material had reached Tehran. In fact, the usual 
vanguard of German penetration has already arrived in strong force in 
the country. German penetration aroused much anxiety in the U.S.S.R. 
before the war, and arouses still more to-day, because an air attack 
from Iran would take the Soviet oilfields in the rear. Simultaneously 
there were widespread rumours of Soviet activity. A Japanese report 
that light naval units had been dispatched to the Caspian, and that 
a military mission had left Moscow for Tehran to arrange for the Russian 
use of twelve aerodromes in central and western Iran should Turkey be 
involved in the war were categorically denied by the official Tass 
Agency in Moscow on May 8. 
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In view of the confused situation in the Middle East it is worth while 
to consider the various lines of communication in Persia shown on the 
accompanying map. : 

Communication with Russia is mainly from Russian ports on the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian port of Pahlevi. There is also direct rail 
communication from Tabriz to the Transcaucasian railway em, 
and thus to the Black Sea and to Russia. It should be noted that on 
both the land frontiers with the U.S.S.R. railways on the Russian side 
run near the frontiers and provide some strategical control. The line 
on the Azerbaijan frontier connects Alexandropol and Erivan with 
Baku on the Black Sea.1 On the eastern Persian frontier the railway 
from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea to Merv and thence to Bokhara 
and Central Asia, with a branch from Merv running south to the 
Afghan frontier, which, for a part of its course, runs close to the 
mountainous Persian frontier, at one point, Askabad, has a branch 


1 For Transcaucasian communications see an article (with map) in the Bulletin 
of May 18, 1940, Vol 17, No. 10. 
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running to Firuza on that frontier. Other connections between this 
line and the frontier are under construction. 

With Turkey and with Iraq communication is at present by air and 
road only. The shortest route from Persia to the Mediterranean is via 
Baghdad. There are good air services, and in normal times there is a 
road service (2 days) between Baghdad and Tehran thrice weekly. 
The night is spent at Hamadan on the outward route from Baghdad, 
and at Kermanshah on the inward route. The Turkish railway system 
is being extended from Diarbekir via Lake Van to the Iranian frontier; 
- meanwhile an increasing traffic in goods is being carried by road. 

From the Persian Gulf Iran may be entered at Bandar Shapur, the 
southern terminus of the fang train railway, now complete to 
Bandar-i-Gaz on the Caspian Sea. There is also a good motor road 
from Bushire rumning through Shiraz, Persepolis, and Isfahan to 
Tehran. 

The construction of the trans-Iranian railway is a great feat of engi- 
neering, running as it does through the Elburz range in the north and 
through extremely difficult and mountainous country in Luristand. 
In addition to this main line and its connexions motor roads exist 
connecting the chief towns. That from the Persian Gulf has already 
been noted. Others are the road from Tehran to Qazvin, branching 
north-west to Pahlevi and south-west to Hamadan. From Tabriz a 
road runs west to the Iraqi frontier in the Erbil area, and another runs 
west from Hamadan to Kermanshah and the Iraqi frontier near 
Khanikin. 

From Tehran there are also roads north-east to Meshed and on to the 
Russian (Turkmenistan) frontier, and from Meshed south through the 
Eastern provinces and to the frontier of Afghanistan. Another road 
from Tehran to Qum, Kashan, Yezd, Kerman, and Bam across central 
Persia completes the main system. There is some water traffic on Lake 
Urmia. On the river Karun there is regular, traffic from Khorramshahr 
(Mohammerah) to Ahwaz (Nasseri), and small boats mount the Tiver 
almost to Shushtar. The vast area of the country, 628,000 square miles 
(cf. the area of Greater Germany, largest of European countries, if 
Russia is excluded, with 583,418 square miles), the large desert areas 
isolating certain districts from others, and the rather sparse population 
(about 15 million in 1935) make the extension of communications all 
important for defence and for the enforcement of the central authority. 
Large as the total area is, the cultivable land, owing to the great tracts 
of desert covering nearly half the country (if the barren south-eastern 
areas are included), and the numerous mountain ranges, is not very 
gre t. It is estimated that the population includes some 3 million 
nomads. 


M. B. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS OF MAY 27 


THE following are the most important passages in President Roose- 
velt’s “fireside talk” from the White House on May 27. As far as space 
permits his exact words are quoted: 

He was speaking, he said, to the Governing Board of the Pan- 
American Union and the Canadian Minister, and he began by saying that 
never before had the unity of the American Republics been of such 
supreme importance as now, to everyone of them, and to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. What started as a European war had 
developed, as the Nazis intended it should, into a world war for world 
domination. For Hitler European conquest was but a step towards 
the ultimate goals in all other continents. Unless his advance was 
forcibly checked now the Western Hemisphere would be within range 
of Nazi weapons of destruction. They had accordingly taken ¢ertain 
obviously necessary measures of defence, and he instanced the EPA 
ments with all the other American Republics and the launching of the 
largest arms programme ever undertaken. 

After referring to the fall of France he said Britain then stood alone, 
and the U.S. Government rushed arms to meet her desperate needs 
and transferred the 50 destroyers. He continued: 

“Our whole programme of aid for the democracies has been based 
on kad keda concern for our own security and for the kind of safe 
and civilized world in which we wish to live. Every dollar of material 
that we send helps to keep the dictators away from our own hemi- 
sphere. Every day they are held off gives us time to build more guns, 
tanks, ’planes, and ships. We have made no pretence about our own 
self-interest in this aid Great Britain understands it, and so does 
Nazi Germany. And now, after a year, Britain still fights gallantly on 
a far-flung battle line.” 

They had doubled and redoubled their vast production, increasing 
month by month the supply of tools of war for themselves, Britain, 
and China, and eventually for all the democracies. He went on: 

“Your Government knows what terms Hitler if victorious would 
impose. They are indeed the only terms on which he would accept a 
so-called ‘negotiated’ peace. Under those terms Germany would 
literally parcel out the world, and to the peoples of the Americas , 
triumphant Hitler would say, as he said after the seizure of Austria, 
after Munich, and after the seizure of Czechoslovakia, ‘I am now com- 
pletely satisfied. This is the last territorial readjustment I seek’, And 
he, of course, would add, ‘All we want is peace, friendship, and profit- 
able trade relations with you of the New World’. 

“And were any of us in the Americas so incredibly simple and or- 
getful as to accept those honeyed words, what would then happen? 
Those of the New World who were seeking profits would ... oppose 
toil and taxes for American armaments. eanwhile, the dictator- 
ships would be forcing the enslaved peoples of their Old World conquests 
into the system they are even now organizing, to build a naval and 
air force to gain a hold-and be master of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
as well. They would fasten an economic stranglehold upon our several 
nations. Quislings would be found to subvert the Governments of the 
American republics, and the Nazis would back their Fifth Columns with 
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invasion if necessary. I am not REE about all this, I merely repeat 
what is already in the Nazi book of world conquest. They plan to treat 
the Latin-American nations as they are now treating the Balkans. 
They plan then to strangle the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada. Under the Nazis even our right of worship 
would be threatened. What place has religion, which preaches the 
dignity of the human being, of the majesty of human souls in a world 
where moral standards are measured by treachery, bribery, and Fifth 
Columnists? Will our children, too, wander off goose-stepping in search of 
new gods? We do not accept and will not permit this Nazi ‘shape of 
things to come’. It will never be enforced upon us if we act in the 
present crisis with the wisdom and courage which distinguished our 
country in all the crises of the past.” 

The Nazis had military possession of most of Europe, and had the 
armed power to occupy Spain and Portugal at any moment. That 
threat extended to the Atlantic fortress of Dakar and to the island 
outposts of the New World—the Azores and the Cape Verde Islands 
The war was approaching the brink of the Western Hemisphere itself; 
the control or occupation by Nazi forces of any Atlantic islands would 
ay catia the ultimate safety of the continental United States itself. 

y two factors stood in the way of the accomplishment of the Nazi 
plan: the epic resistance of Britain and her Colonies and the great 
Dominions, and the magnificent defence of China which would, he 
believed, increase in strength. The Axis Powers could never achieve 
their object unless they obtained control of the seas, and to do that 
they must capture Great Britain. They could then dictate to the 
Western Hemisphere. But if they failed to gain control of the seas 
they were certainly defeated. They knew this, and that was why they 
were risking all they had in desperate attempts to break through to 
command the ocean. Once they were limited to continuing the land 
war their cruel forces of occupation would be unable to keep their heel 
on the necks of millions of innocent peoples on the Continent, and in 
the end their whole structure would break into little pieces. He went on: 

“Yes, all freedom, meaning freedom to live and not freedom to 
conquer and subjugate other peoples, depends on the freedom of the 
seas. All American history—North, Central, and South American 
history—has been inevitably tied up with those words, the freedom of 
the seas. In the first world war convoys of small cruisers, gunboats, and 
destroyers sufficed, but in this second world war the problem is greater 
with the fourfold attack on the freedom of the seas—the improved 
submarine, the much greater use of the heavily armed raiding cruiser 
or hit-and-run battleship, the bombing aeroplane, and the destruction 
of merchant ships whose ports are accessible to bombing attack. The 
Battle of the Atlantic now extends from the icy waters of the North 
Pole to the frozen continent of the Antarctic. Throughout this huge 
area there have been sinkings of merchdnt ships in alarming and ın- 
creasing number by Nazi raiders and submarimes. There have been 
sinkings even of ships carrying neutral flags. Great numbers of these 
sinkings have been actually within the waters of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

“The blunt truth is this, and I reveal this with the full knowledge of 
the British Government: the present rate of Nazi sinkings of merchant 
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ships is more than three times as high as the capacity to replace them, 
more than twice the combined British and American output of mer- 
chant ships to-day. 

“We answer this by two simultaneous measures, first in speeding up 
and increasing our great shipbuilding programmes, second by eer 
to cut down the losses on the high seas. The attacks on shipping o 
the very shore and land that we are determined to protect present an 
actual mili danger to the Americas. That danger was recently 
heavily underlined by the presence in the Western Hemisphere waters 
of Nazi battleships of great striking power.” 

Germany’s heaviest attack was on the northerly route, and her 
occupation of Iceland or bases in Greenland would bring the war close 
to America’s shores. Equally, the Azores or Cape Verde Islands if 
occupied would directly endanger the physical safety of the United 
States. 

He repeated that they were mustering their men and resources only 
for the purpose of defence, to repel attack. They must be realistic, 
however, and must relate the word attack to the lightning speed of 
modern warfare. It would be suicide to wait until the enemy were in 
their front yard. Old-fashioned common sense called for the use of a 
strategy which would prevent this. They had accordingly extended 
their patrol in North and South Atlantic waters, and were steadily 
adding more and more ships and ’planes to it. The deadly facts of war 
compelled the nations for simple self-preservation to make stern choices, 
and “‘it is time for us to realize that the safety of American homes even 
in the centre of our country has a definite relationship to the continued 
safety of homes in Nova Scotia, Trinidad, and Brazi 

“Our national policy to-day therefore is this First, we shall actively 
resist wherever necessary and with all our resources every attempt by 
Hitler to extend his Nazi domination to the Western Hemisphere or to 
threaten it. We shall actively resist his every attempt to gain control 
of the seas. We insist upon the vital importance of kee ing Hitlerism 
away from any point in the world which could be or would be 
used as a base for an attack against the Americas. Secondly, from the 
point of view of strict naval and military necessity we shall give every 
possible assistance to Britain and to all who with Britain are resisting 
Hitlerism or its equivalent with force of arms. 

“Our patrols are helping now to ensure the delivery of needed supplies’ 
to Britain. All additional measures necessary for the delivery of the 
goods will be taken. Any and all further methods or combination of 
methods which can be utilized are being devised by our military and 
naval technicians, who with me will work out and put into effect such 
new additional safeguards as may be needed. The delivery of needed 
supplies to Britain is imperative. This can be done. It must be done. 
It will be done.” 

To the other countries of the Western Hemisphere he declared that 
the United States did not merely propose these purposes but was 
already carrying them out, and they might disregard the few citizens 
of the United States who contended that they were disunited. To the 
timid ones who said they must preserve peace at any price he said: 
“Never in the history of the world has a nation lost its democracy by 
a successful struggle to defend its democracy.” Their freedom had 
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shown its ability to survive war, but it would never survive surrender: 
“The only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

He, went on to say that the Government proposed to maintain the 
very great social progress of recent years; collective bargaining would 
be retained, but the people expected that the impartial recommenda- 
tions of Government departments would be followed both by-capital 
and by labour. 

, The whole world was now divided between freedom and slavery, 
pagan brutality and the Christian ideal. ‘We choose human freedom, 
which is the Christian ideal. We will not accept a Hitler-dominated 
world, and we will not accept a world like the post-war world of the 
1920s, in which the seeds of Hitlerism can again be planted and 
allowed to grow.” He went on: “As a military force we were weak 
when we established our independence, but we successfully stood off 
tyrants, powerful in their day, who are now lost in the dusts of history. 
The odds meant nothing to us then. Shall we now, with all our potential 
strength, hesitate to take every single measure necessary to maintain 
our American liberties? 

“Our people, our Government will not hesitate to meet the challenge. 
As President of a united, determined people I say solemnly: ‘We 
reassert the ancient -American doctrine of freedom of the seas, we 
reassert the solidarity of the twenty-one American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada in the preservation of the independence of the 
hemisphere. We have pledged material support to the other demo- 
cracies of the world and we will fulfil that pledge. ... We are placing 
our armed forces in a strategic mili position. We will not hesitate 
to use our armed forces to repel attack. We reassert our abiding faith , 
in the vitality of our constitutional Republic as the perpetual home ofs 
freedom and tolerance and devotion to the word of God.’ ` 

“Therefore with a profound consciousness of my responsibilities to 
my countrymen and my country’s cause I have to-night issued a 

. proclamation that an unlimited national emergency exists and requires 
the strengthening of our defence to the extreme limit of national 
wer and authority.... I repeat the words of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. . . . ‘With a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 

, fortunes, and our sacred honour.” ” 


MR. CHURCHILL'S STATEMENT ON THE WAR 
SITUATION, MAY 27 


MR. CHURCHILL announced in Parliament on May 27 that the 
Bismarck had been sunk, but before receiving the news of this he gave 
the House an outline of the situation in Crete and at sea. During the 
whole 7 days of fighting in Crete the troops had been subjected to an 
intense and continuous scale of air attack to which, owing to the 
geographical conditions, the British air forces had been able to make 
only a very limited, though very gallant, counterblast. The enemy’s 
losses up to the present had been much heavier than their own, but 
it had not been possible to prevent further arrivals of air-borne forces, 
and the enemy’s attack and the weight of this attack had grown from 
day to day. The battle had swayed backwards and forwards with. 
B 
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indescribable fury at Canea, and at Rethymno and Heraklion on a 
smaller scale, Reinforcements of men and supplies had reached and 
were reaching General Freyberg’s forces, and ‘‘af this moment at which 
I am speaking the issue of their magnificent resistance hangs ‘h the 
balance’. 

So far, the Navy had prevented any landing of an expedition by 
sea, though a few shiploads of caiques might have slipped through. 
Very heavy losses had been inflicted on the transports and small ships 


drowned. The Fleet had suffered heavy losses owing to having to 
operate constantly without air protection within bombing e of 
the enemy airfields. Mr. Churchill then announced the loss of the 
cruisers Gloucester and Fyi and the destroyers Jimo, Greyhound, Kelly, 
and Kashmir, and said 2 battleships and several other cruisers had been 
damaged, but not seriously, and all would soon be in action again; 
some were already at sea. 

The Mediterranean Fleet was, to-day, relatively stronger compared 
with the Italian Navy than it was before the Battle of Cape Matapan, 
and there was no question whatever of the naval position in the 
Eastern Mediterranean having been Drejudicially affected. 

In Iraq their position had been largely re-established, and the 
prospects had greatly improved. There had been no adverse oe 
ments in Syria. In Abyssinia the daily Italian surrenders continu ; 
with many thousands of prisoners and masses of equipment. 


MR. EDEN’S STATEMENT ON WAR AIMS, MAY 29 


SPEAKING in London on May 29 Mr. Eden said President Roosevelt 
had defined the settled policy of his country in terms which were as 
vigorously enco ing to them in England as they must be dishearten- 
ing to Germany. He pointed the way for the free nations of the 
world, but he had also done more: he ha accomplished a great act of, 
faith and stat ip. 

After a short reference to events in Iraq he said the British Govern- 

ent had no designs of any kind against the independence of that 
country, and had great sympathy with Syrian irations for inde- 
pendence. Many Arab thinkers desired for the Arab peoples a greater 
degree of unity than they now enjoyed, and in reaching out towards 
this unity they hoped for British support No such appeal from Great 
Britain’s friends should go unanswered. 

He then turned to the situation in Europe, saying that there had 
never been anything in all history so brutally thorough as Hitler’s 
military conquest. Hitlerism wag serfdom made absolute. But it 
would not endure, and when the dam burst it would sweep Hitler and 
his gang away—and much else besides. Every German in his heart 
must know this. The reckoning would indeed be wide and fierce. The 
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a 
future of Europe would then depend on how moral and material recon- 
struction was brought about. It was not enough to denounce the “new 
order’; they must pnt their own conceptions before the world. They had 
declared that social security must be the first object of their domestic 
policy; it must also be their policy abroad no less than at home. He 
went on: : 

“It will be our wish to work with others to prevent the starvation of 
the post-armistice period, the currency disorders throughout Europe, 
and the wide fluctuations of employment, markets, and prices which 
were the cause of so much misery in the twenty years between the two 
wars. We shall seek to achieve this in ways which will interfere as 
little as possible with the proper liberty of each country over its own 
economic fortunes. 

“The countries of the British Empire and their Allies, with the 
United States and South America, alone are in a position to carry out 
such a policy. For irrespective of the nature of the political settlement 
Continental Europe will end this war starved and bankrupt? of all the 
foods and raw materials which she was accustomed to obtain from the 
rest of the world. She can export few goods until she has first of all 
received the necessary raw materials. Wasteful war-time cultivation 
in many lands will leave agriculture almost as weak as industry. Thus 
Europe will face the vast problem of general demobilization with a 
general lack of the necessary means to put men to work. Let no one 
sup that we for our part intend to return to the chaos of the old 
world. To do so would bankrupt us no less than others. 

“When peace comes we shall make such relaxations of our war-time 
financial arrangements as will permit the revival of international trade 
on the widest possible basis. We shall hope to see the development of 
a system of international exchange in which the trading of goods and 
services will be the central feature... But we shall not shirk our 
opportunity and our responsibility to bear our share of the burdens. 
We have learnt the lesson of the interregnum between the two wars. 
We know that no escape can be found from the curse which has been 
lying on Europe except by creating and preserving economic health 
in every country. 

“Under a system of free economic co-operation Germany must play 
apart. But here I draw a firm distinction. We must never forget that 
* Germany is the worst master Europe has yet known. Five times in the 
last century she has violated the peace. She must never be in a position 
to play that role again. Our political and military terms of peace will 
be designed to prevent a repetition of Germany’s misdeeds. 

“We cannot now foresee when the end will come. But it is in the 
nature of a machine so rigid as the German to break suddenly and with 
little warning. When it comes the need of succour to the European 
peoples will be-urgent. It is obvious that we have no motive of self- 
interest prompting us to the economic exploitation either of Germany 
or of the rest of Europe. This is not what we want nor what we could 
perform. The lasting settlement and internal peace of the Continent 
as a whole is our only aim. Only our victory can restore both to Europe 
and to the world that freedom which is our heritage from centuries 
of Christian civilization, and that security which alone can make 
possible the betterment of man’s lot upon the earth.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
May 27 (Tuesday) e 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A single aircraft dropped bombs on a town in East 
Scotland; damage slight and casualties very few. 
German communequé: Raids on harbour installations on south-east 
coast during night and previous day, and successful attack on aircraft 
factory on south coast. No enemy flights over Germany in the 24 hours. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communtgud: Revealed by reconnaissance that Bismarck 
and Prince Eugen had sailed from Brest, 80 Norfolk and Suffolk 
ordered to take up a position in the Denmark Strait. On May 23 
enemy repòrted going south-west at high speed; shadowed successfully 
throughout night despite very bad visibility, other units of Fleet taking 
up dispositions to bring him to action. Early on May 24 contact 
made by Hood, which damaged Bismarck and started a fire, but received 
a hit in the ine and blew up. Prince of Wales slightly damaged. 
Norfolk and Suffolk continued chase and maintained contact; Bismarck’s 
speed slightly reduced. In evening Prince of Wales again made contact 
and in action for short time, but enemy turned westward and then 
south. Other British forces now approaching, and during night aircraft 
from Victorious hit Bismarck with a torpedo. 

Early on May 25 contact lost some 350 miles south-south-east of 
Greenland. Searching dispositions taken up by other units—main body 
of Home Fleet steaming south-west from Northern waters, Renown 
and other ships north-west from Gibraltar, and Rodney and Ramilles 
(which were escorting convoys in Atlantic) in direction of enemy; 
extensive searches also by Coastal Command and by Canadian Air 
Force from Newfoundland. Enemy located at 10.30 a.m. on May 26, 
550 miles west of Land’s End, by a Catalina aircraft, which was hit 
and lost touch. Bismarck again sighted at 11.15 by aircraft from Ark 
Royal, and cruiser S then detached to shadow her; aircraft 
also dispatched from Ark Royal to attack with torpedoes, but this 
unsuccessful. i 

Sheffield made contact soon after 5.30 pa and within 20 minutes 
more aircraft were dispatched from Ark Royal. These scored one tor- 
pedo hit amidships and another on starboard quarter. Bismarck’s 
oe uced and steering affected. In night destroyers of 

ribal class by Cossack made contact and a ed, Cossack and 
Maors each hitting with one torpedo. One hour later Bismarck appeared 
to be Koppal, some 400 miles west of Brest. Pursuit had covered over 
1,750 miles. Bismarck later making some 8 miles an hour, and still 
capable of heavy and accurate gunfire. 

At daylight May 27 more aircraft dispatched from Ark Royal, but 
attack cancelled owing to bad visibility. Shortly afterwards Beare 
engaged destroyers by gunfire, and o in action; very soon heavy 
ships also engaged enemy. No details ot action, but Dorsetshire ordered 
to sink enemy with torpedoes. Bismarck sank at 11.01 a.m. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Operations in Eastern Mediterranean had prevented 
enemy sea-borne landing in force in Crete and inflicted heavy loss on 
transports trying to reach the island. Two caiques full of soldiers sunk 
by a submarine; 2 E-boats sunk and 2 damaged, and several aircraft 
shot down by warships. all operations following shi one 
cruisers Gloucester and Fiji, and yers Juno, Greyhound, Kelly, an 
Kashmir. So far 60 officers and 956 men saved from last 5, eae 
believed saved from Gloucester, but landed in Greece. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Germans, “supported by intensive bombing, attacked 
again west of Canea previous day and enlarged penetration of defences, , 
necessitating withdrawal. German reinforcements continuing to arrive. 

R.A.F.: Heavy losses inflicted on enemy the previous day. Maleme 
raided by fighters, 5 Ju. 52s full of troops destroyed, several others 
shot down, and about 100 close together on the ground attacked. 
Three aircraft missing. Maleme later raided by bombers and several 
aircraft set on fire. Beaches and aerodromes heavily raided by bombers 
the previous night. The aerodrome on Scarpanto Island raided the 
previous day. 

Mr. Churchill’ s statement on the fighting in Crete. (See page 757.) 

German communiqué: Crete, the advance continuing according to 
plan. South of Crete a transport heavily ddmaged by bombs; 4 hits 
scored on an aircraft carrier by dive-bombers in Eastern Mediterranean, 
and several hits on 2 cruisers. 

Italian communiqué: Valletta base bombed in the night. Several 
places in Rhodes and Scarpanto raided. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F. Middle East: Mosul aerodrome bombed the previous day and 
fires started. Habbaniya raided; no damage or casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. „Cairo: Sollum: Small number of enemy columns again 
crossed the frontier and advanced several miles, ASE and aseed 


down by British forward troops. Ab : Remnants of Italian forces 
“n lakes area being rounded up. Nairobi H.Q.: Active Satan A 
Soddu and capture of 8 guns. Two bri iers and 6 col 


captured with the divisional commanders at Soddu. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour bombed, starting many fires. 

Semi-official report: Fighting in progress in Salam area on front of 
40 miles. Germans attacked previous day from 3 directions; held up 
that day and night by a force quarter their size, but eventually pene- 
trated ya Pass. 

German else es a Se 805 of a local enemy advance near Sollum, 
German and Italian intervening successfully. Two cargo ships 
sunk off Tobruk. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk bombed, starting large fires. Benghazi 
raided on night of May 25. Abyssinia: Lakes area, heavy losses inflicted 
on enemy, and on May 24 a large enemy detachment dispersed on 
banks of Baro river. 
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May 28 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS j 

Air Ministry: Two raiders shot down during that and previous day. 
Enemy aircraft only over East Kent No bombs reported. 

Against Germany: Lannion aerodrome, Brittany, raided the previous 
day from a low level; 7 aircraft on ground destroyed and many damaged, 
a hangar wrecked, lorries hit, and violent explosions caused. Shippi 
attacked off Dutch coast and in Bay of Biscay; 2 vessels hit an 

‚probably sunk. Cologne and the Boulogne docks bombed in the night, 
starting large fires, and Caen aerodrame raided by Coastal Command 
aircraft. One aircraft missing. During day a supply ship of 5,000 tons 
in convoy off Brest hit and left listing heavily. 

German communiqué Bombers sank 3 cargo ships in waters round 
England in the night. Harbours on south and south-west coasts 
attacked; also Thames Estuary. Weak forces dropped bombs ex- 
clusively in residential quarters in West Germany, mainly on Cologne. 
Civilians killed and injured. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty communiqué: The submarine Usk presumed lost. 
German communiqué: Bismarck went down with her flag flying, the 

victim of vastly superior enemy forces. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Submarine attatks on shipping going to Libya, an 
escorted liner of 18,000 tons hit by 2 torpedoes—believed to have some 
3,000 troops on board (afterwards found to be liner Conte Rosso and 
confirmed sunk). A French tanker of 5,000 tons sunk, a 5,000 ton 
transport hit and probably sunk, and a laden tanker of 4,000 tons hit by 
torpedo. Italian destroyer reported “probably sunk” on May 23 con- 
firmed sunk. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy attacks at Canea by enemy reinforced by air- 
borne troops and by ever more intensive air bombing, forcing a further 
withdrawal to better position in rear. Severe fighting continuing. 
R.A.F.: Maleme aerodrome attacked several times on May 27 and 
preceding night, destroying and damaging many aircraft on ground 
and on adjacent beaches. Three Ju 88s shot down north of the Island. 

German communiqué: Alpine troops broke stubborn resistance of 
British and insurgents the previous day, forced them out of their 
positions, and occupied Canea. The enemy pursued south of Suda Bay. 
C.-in-C. of Greek naval forces in Crete captured. Dive-bombers 
prevented British attempt to withdraw by sea, and waves of aircraft 

l troop concentrations and silenced batteries. Reinforcements 
continually landed by transport aircraft. A British naval force south 
of Crete bombed and hits scored on a heavy cruiser and a destroyer. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F.: Aleppo aerodrome bombed the previous day and a hangar 
hit. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q Cairo: Libya: Withdrawal from Halfaya Pass in face of 
pressure by larger forces. Other sectors, harassing activities continued 
by mechanized patrols. Abyssinia: Debra Tabor surrounded by 
patriot forces, Lakes area, surrender of general commanding 26th 
Division. Prisoners taken at Soddu now 314 officers, and 1,906 Italian 
and 2,590 African men. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi harbour bombed on night of May 26, a fighter 
aircraft captured near Sidi Barrani, and a Ju. 52 shot down over 
Tobruk. Shipping off the coast bombed the previous day; several hits 


- on 2 vessels of between 8 and 10,000 tons Abyssinia: Gondar airfield 


and positions near Omo and Gippe rivers bombed by South African 
and Free French aircraft Debarech raided by R.A.F. on May 26 
and 27. Two aircraft missing from all African, Mediterranean, and 
Middle East operations. f 

German communiqué: Halfaya Pass taken by German and Italian 
troops, with 9 guns, 7 tanks, etc., and a number of prisoners. German 
losses slight. i 

Italian communiqué: Successful action on Sollum front. During May 
26 aircraft bom naval units some 100 miles east of Derna, hitting 
an aircraft carrier, a cruiser, and a destroyer, and causing a large 
explosion in another cruiser. Tobruk harbour also bombed. Abys- 
sinia: Repulse of attacks on north front of Galla Sidamo sector and 
refusal of garrison at Wolkefit to surrender. 


May 29 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night heavier than recently; bombs at 
several places, chiefly around north-west, east, and south-east coast. 
Some casualties in a south-east coast town, and in Liverpool, including 
a few fatal: two raiders destroyed. 

Against Germany: Several aircraft attempting to attack shipping 
the previous day driven off and one destroyed. Two aircraft missing. 
Enemy coastal shipping attacked and one supply ship damaged. 
One aircraft missing. Later, in a sweep over French coast an Me. 109F 
destroyed. Targets in North-West Germany bombed in the night; one 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Harbours on south-east and west coasts 
bombed successfully. Six aircraft trying to fiy into occupied territory 
and over the German Bight shot down. No German loss. Single air- 
craft re bombs in North German coastal area, only slight damage. 
One shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Further details of action against Bismarck showed her, 
main armament remained effective after air torpedo and destroyer 
attacks ‘of May 26 day and night Intention was to close at dawn, 
May 27, and sink her with capital ship gun fire, but bad visibility 
caused delay till full daylight. Just before 9 a.m. the two battleships 
engaged Bismarck and silenced her. Dorsetshire then ordered to sink 
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with torpedoes. Over 100 officers and men rescued. On May 28 some 
of the forces which took part in operations were heavily attacked by 
German aircraft and the destroyer Mashona sunk. 

Survivors from Hood believed to number 3 only. : 

German freighter Lech, 3,290 tons, intercepted. by warship on way 
to French Atlantic port from South America. 

German communiqué: Bismarck shot down 5 aircraft on May 24 
night and sank a destroyer on May 26 night. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Withdrawal to positions east of Suda Bay in face of 
attacks by Germans, again heavily reinforced. Dive-bombing con- 
tinuing on an extensive scale. Heavy losses on both sides in hand to 
hand felting the previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Bombers attacked a vessel of 4 to 5,000 tons 
in Sfax harbour; it blew up, indicating loaded with munitions. It was | 
escorted by an Italian destroyer. (See Chronology, France, for various 
French versions.) 

Crete: Heavy raids on Maleme and on troops and aircraft on beaches 
on-night of May 27. Successful attack on over 100 aircraft on beach 
between Kolumari, Irlage, and the Speliakos River, with explosions and 
fires. A stick of bombs dropped across landing ground on Scarpanto. 
Semi-official report: Germans entered Canea previous day after 60 
hours’ continuous assault, and found it empty blackened ruin. British 
reinforcements in action, stiffening line overlooking sea east of Suda. 

Admiralty: Cruiser York now a total loss after repeated air attacks 
while under repair at Suda Bay. Casualties only 2 killed and 5 wounded. 

German communiqué. Alpine troops, pursuing beaten enemy, reach 
Armini Bay (Armyro), took many prisoners. Suda Bay evacuated, 
British positions on north coast bombed, and a ship sunk. Two British 
bombers shot down. News Agency reported Heraklion town, harbour, 
and airfield occupied. The British pr ing for escape across the sea. 

Italian communtqué: Troops landed in Crete the previous day to 
co-operate with Germans. Enemy warships in Eastern Mediterranean 
attacked; 3 cruisers hit by air torpedoes and one by bombs. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Capture of an Iraqi officer and 92 men east of Falluja.* 
A British column advancing up the Euphrates from Basra. R.A.F.: 
Air support to troops, resulting in capture of Khan Nuqta the previous 
day. Two enemy aircraft badly damaged at Baquba. Syria: Devi ez 
Zor and’ Palmyra airfields bombed and aircraft and hangars damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A small advance at Tobruk on night of May 27, 
inflicting casualties, without loss, and improving the positions. Sollum: 
‘Patrols vigorously harassing the enemy, who had not advanced 
beyond positions covering Halfaya. R.A.F.: Benghazi raided and 
big fires started, and Derna, where barracks and Government buildings 
hit. Abyssinia: Raids on Gondar, Debarech, and Wolkefit, and on 
Azozo airfield by Free French aircraft. Two aircraft missing from all 
African, Cretan, and Iragi operations. 
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German communiqué: Fresh sorties from Tobruk repulsed by German 
and Italian troops. Munition dumps in the area bombed and blown 
up, and tanks and cars destroyed east of Sollum. A cargo ship set on 
fire off Mersa Matruh. 

Italian communsqué: Repulse of enemy attacks on Tobruk front on 
evening of May 27 and next morning. Benghazi and Derna raided; 
2 raiders destroyed. 


May 30 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
NAVAL OPERATIONS . 

Admiralty: French liner Winnipeg, en route to Martinique with 751 
refugees (210 Germans, 76 Austrians, 70 Stateless, etc.), intercepted 
by a Dutch warship and taken to Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Casualties in Bismarck action announced: 25 killed and 13 wounded. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further German air-borne troops arrived the previous 
day. Intensive dive-bombing throughout the day necessitated further 
adjustments in British positions. A heavy toll again exacted from the 
enemy. R.A.F.: to aerodrome bombed on night of May 28, 
causing big fires and explosions. Long-range fighters destroyed a 
Dornier and a Ju. 88 between Crete and Libya the previous day and 
badly ed others. No aircraft missing. Semi-official reports: 
Heraklion held, and heavy fighting continuing. British bombers 
raided Crete airfields during the day. 

German communiqué: Operations drawing to a close; collapse of the 
enemy’s resistance everywhere. A junction effected with parachutists 
in Retimo, who had held out for 8 days against greatly superior force. 
Heraklion captured by parachutists and offer of surrender by the 
General commanding Greek forces there. The attack supported by 
continuous raids on retreating enemy and on nests of resistance. 
British and Greek detachments wiped out. Italian naval and air units 
supported the operations, and Italians landed at eastern end of island 
on May 28 were advancing rapidly. Scattered British troops escaping 
to south coast, and ‘‘trying to evade further fighting by embarking 
under cover of darkness’’. Two British destroyers and 2 cargo ships sunk 
by bombers in Straits of Caso and waters round Crete. 

Italian communiqué: Italian forces attacked the British and ca 
tured a few hundred prisoners and much material. Aircraft re teal 
attacked naval forces retreating towards Alexandria, and blew up 
destroyer Hereward. Rescue in progress, and 229 of the crew picked up. 
Troop transport Conte Rosso of 17,500 tons lost south of Syracuse; 
greater part of troops saved. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Progress eastward from Khan Nuqta delayed by 
floods. Ur occupied in advance from south, also Luquait, 50 miles to 
south-east. R.A.F.: Baquba airfield machine-gunned and several CR 
42s and other aircraft put out of action. Transport south of Falluja 
bombed heavily, and numerous sorties made to support troops advanc- 
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ing on Baghdad. No aircraft missing. A CR 42 destroyed when 3 

attempted to intercept British reconnaissance aircraft. Deirez Zor 

airfield, Syria, raided and hangars hit. i 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Operations in Abyssinia continuing well. Patriot 
reports’ Entire area from Soddu to Muggo 70 miles to north clear of 
enemy. Many deserters from Italians in Lakes area. 

R.A.F.: South African aircraft harassing enemy in Gimma region, 
roads and buildings hit, and transport wrecked. Forts at Azozo and 
Digya bombed. Libya: Tobruk raided by large force of aircraft: 4 shot 
down and several damaged. Five aircraft missing from all Eastern 
Mediterranean, African, and Middle East operations. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk harbour bombed, sinking a steamer and 
2 naval vessels and destroying a petrol dump and mechanized vehicles 
and munitions dumps near the town. Two raiders intercepted and shot 
down flying towards Benghazi. Abyssinia’ Repulse with heavy losses 
of enemy attack on positions north of Gondar. 


May 31 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Night attacks not on heavy scale, but bombs dropped 
in Liverpool and Merseyside area and on a town in the west Sharp 
at the last named, and several houses wrecked. A few bombs in a 
southern town. Three raiders destroyed. 

German communiqué: Luftwaffe’s main attacks on harbour towns on 
west coast, Liverpool, Bristol, and Cardiff, also on the wharves at 
Cowes. No enemy flights over Germany. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Fighters on patrol in Eastern Mediterranean made contact 
with large formation of enemy; 2 Heinkel 111s shot down and con- 
siderable number badly damaged. Enemy took evasive action and 
retired as speedily as possible; highly probable many did not get back. 
Scarpanto aerodrome attacked on night of May 29, causing several fires, 
also Kattavia, in Rhodes, and Maleme beach and aerodrome. 

German communiqué: Troops advancing from the west of Crete had 
joined up with the parachutists at Heraklion. Alpine troops broke 
resistance of British forces at Retimo; prisoners numbered 1,500 British 
and Greek. South of Retimo over 1,000, cut off from New Zealand and 
Greek units, captured. Harbours along the south coast effectively 
bombed; also British contingents which fled to island of Gavdos, 30 
miles from the coast. 

Vichy News Agency Three R.A.F. aircraft flew over Sfax on morning 
of May 30 and attacked the Italian ship Isarco but did not hit her. 
Tunis agency: Three aircraft attacked the Italian ship Florida at Sfax 
that morning, setting her on fire. x 

Italian communiqué: Valetta bombed on previous night. Bombs 
dropped on several “Italian possessions” in the hese Ses one air- 

shot down. 
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SYRIA AND IRAQ 

R.A.F.: Concentrated heavy raids in Iraq on Washash, Rashid, and 

positions at Kadhimain (near Baghdad) the previous day, known to be 

highly successful. G.H.Q. Cairo: The troops reached a general area 
about 10 miles west of Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy machine-gun post destroyed near Tobruk 
on night of May 28. Four enemy aircraft destroyed. Debarech captured 
by Patriots, with 3 forts to east. R.A.F.: Positions at Azozo, Digya, and 
between Gondar and Chelga raided by Free French, and Debarech 
and Dabat by South African aircraft and R.A.F. One aircraft missing 
from all Crete, Middle East, and African operations. 

German communiqué: Repulse of a sortie from Tobruk and destruc- 
tion by gun fire of large munition dump. A.A. defences there dive- 
bombed and troops machine-gunned by “destroyer planes’’. 

Italian communiqué: A.A. batteries at Tobruk bombed, with Italian 
fighter protection. Enemy vehicles near Tobruk bombed on May 29 
by German aircraft, and a large ship north of Mersa Matruh hit. 


June 1 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some activity during night, but not heavy; bombs on 
Merseyside, points in North Wales, and in south and west England. 
Some damage at Merseyside, and casualties, including fatal; elsewhere . 
little damage. A few aircraft near the coasts during day, but no 
bombs. Destruction of an enemy fighter off south coast on May 30 
confirmed. Two raiders destroyed on night of May 30 and 3 on night of 
May 31. Officially announced that in May 143 night raiders brought 
down over Britain and 13 over Europe. In all, 206 enemy aircraft 
destroyed in May over Britain, 31 over Europe, 23 by the Navy, and 
one by fighters. British losses for May were 67 over Europe and 18 over 
Britain, but 9 pilots were safe. Two lost at sea. 

German communiqué: Important military targets on west and south 
English coasts bombed in night, and large fires started on Merseyside. 
No enemy activity over Germany. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced armed merchant cruiser Saloptan sunk. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

War Office communiqué After 12 days of fiercest fighting of war 
decided to withdraw the forces from Crete. Although losses inflicted 
on enemy’s troops and aircraft enormous, it became clear that the naval 
and military forces could not be expected to operate indefinitely in and 
near Crete without more air support than could be provided from bases 
in Africa. Some 15,000 troops had reached Egypt, but admitted that 
losses severe. 

R.A.F.: Defensive patrols maintained by fighters over warships in 
Mediterranean throughout previous day, and 5 Ju. 88s, one S79, and 
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one Cant 107 destroyed; other Ju. 88s severely damaged. Maleme and 
Heraklion aerodromes heavily bombed in night of May 30, destroying 
3 aircraft, damaging 6 others, and causing fires and explosions i in build- 
ings and near runways. Four aircraft missing from all these and African 
operations. An Italian ship at Sfax again bombed, with 3 direct hits. 

German communiqué: Clearance of southern part of Crete proceeding 
well. Italian forces had linked up with German at Herapetra. Prisoners 
numbered 10,000 British and Greek. Sopth of Crete a British destroyer 
seriously damaged by bombs and a merchant ship sunk, and 4 Hurri- 
canes shot down without loss. 

Italian communiqué: Forces which joined with the Germans the 
previous day in Crete were closely pursuing the retreating British. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Abyssinia, preparations progressing to round up 
enemy elements in Lakes area. Patriot forces growing daily, h 

the last Italian detachments farther north. R.A.F.: Benghazi sere 

on night of May 30 and bursts seen on both Moles. South African 

aircraft attacked and hit transport, camps, and buildings near Ghimbi, 


rae 

talian communiqué: Repulse with losses of an enemy attack south 
of Tobruk. A e going to Tobruk with munitions sunk, and port 
installations, etc., bombed and an explosion caused. Benghazi raided 
in the night, one raider shot down. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: British troops eer Baghdad. Following the 
acceptance of an armistice asked for by the committee set up to 
administer Baghdad situation there remained quiet. 


June 2 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS , 

Air Ministry: Manchester the main objective of enemy raids in the 
night, when activity considerable, mostly in north-west. Several fires 
started and a number of casualties, some fatal. Some bombs also at 
widely separated places elsewhere, but few casualties reported. Among 
buildings wrecked at Manchester were churches and nurses’ home, 
commercial property, a pole station, and an A.R.P. department. 
Two raiders destroyed. bulletin: Bombs dropped by a hit- 
and-run raider near a school i building on north-east coast; no casualties. 
Three enemy aircraft destroyed off the coast. Against Germany: 
Sweeps carried out by fighters over Channel and northern France, and 
lorries, aircraft, and E-boats machme-gunned effectively. An enemy 
fighter destroyed off French west coast the previous day by patrol of 
Coastal Command, one of which missing. 

German communiqué: Manchester port attacked on night of June 1, 
and industrial works seriously damaged. Harbours on south and south- 
west coast also bombed. Two merchant ships sunk off the Scots coast. 
No operations over Germany in 24 hours. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Netherlands Navy communiqué: French ship Winnipeg was inter- 
cepted, by Dutch warship in West Atlantic with over 200 Germans 
going to Martinique. Reason for their presence on board now under 
investigation. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: Protective patrols continued throughout 
previous day over vessels evacuating troops from Crete by large 
British and South African fighter formations. Enemy aircraft re- 
peatedly intercepted, and 2 more destroyed. Maleme and Heraklion 
aerodromes raided by heavy bombers on night of May 31, fires started 
and 4 aircraft destroyed. A number of others believed destroyed at 
Armyro, ın Greece. One aircraft missing from all Near and Middle 
East operations. 

German wireless: Cretan air bases already taken over, from which 
the British in the Near East would now be menaced. No British soldier 
left on the island, a last stand made at Sphakia, but the enemy over- 
whelmed by numerically inferior Alpine troops and the town occupied 
the previous day; 3,000 prisoners taken. A British destroyer sunk by 
bombs between Crete and Alexandria. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation in Baghdad rapidly returning to normal. 
R.A.F. Syria: Aleppo aerodrome bombed, one large aircraft destroyed 
and several damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Activity in the Tobruk and Sollum areas. Abyssinia: 
Patriots reported to have cut road from Debra Tabor to Gondar. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi again bombed heavily, and fires caused visible 
40 miles away. Abyssinia: transport and positions in Gimma area 
bombed by South African aircraft, troops at Debarech attacked by 
R.A.F., and transport between Azozo and Chelga by Free French 
aircraft i 


German communiqué: Five small transports sunk at Tobruk, and 
,A.A. batteries damaged. 


June 3 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night on small scale; bombs at points 
in the north, north-east, and west Midlands, doing some damage and 
causing fatal casualties at two places. An east-coast town also bombed 
by one aircraft, and 8 people killed. Evening bulletin: Bombs on a 
south-coast town from a single aircraft damaged buildings and injured 
several people, and on a place in north-east coast did little damage 
but caused some injuries. 

Against Germany: Shipping in Kiel Canal and targets in Schleswig- 
Holstein bombed during previous day, and a supply ship off Norway 
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sunk. At least one vessel in Canal hit. Two aircraft missing. Dfissel- 
dorf, Duisburg-Ruhrort, and targets at Friedrichsborg, Rendsburg, and 
elsewhere bombed by night and many fires started, also Berlin, where 
5 large fires started, and Ostend docks. Four aircraft missing. Coastal 
Command bombed St. Nazaire by night without loss, but one aircraft 
missing on June 2. Fighters operating over Channel and Northern 
France during day machine-gunned German staff cars, troops columns, 
and a trawler, the last “probably destroyed”. All returned safely. 
German communiqué Successful attacks previous day and night 
on convoyed shipping off east coast of England, and daylight raids on 
harbour installations along the Tyne and Humber estuaries. Single 
enemy ‘planes dropped bombs over Schleswig-Holstein the previous 
day; 2 shot down and damage negligible. In the night different places 
in West and North Germany raided, individual ‘planes reaching Berlin. 
A few casualties, some fatal, and damage to buildings in residential 
areas, but none to military objectives. Three raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Enemy aircraft over the island in the night dropped bombs 
in the sea when engaged by A.A. defences. More over the island twice 
during the day; one Ju. 52 troop-carrier shot down. No British losses. 
Civilian casualties in May were 21 killed, and 39 seriously injured. 

Italian communiqué: Operations in Crete ended; all Italian prisoners 
who had been taken to the island now released. Air bases in Malta 
attacked the previous night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: No change. Semi-official reports: In Soddu area, 
Abyssinia, 650 prisoners taken, i.e. remainder of 16th Italian Colonial 
Batt. R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed on night of June 1, causing explosions 
in the harbour Two Ju. 88s destroyed over Tobruk on June 1, and one 
aircraft shot down off Alexandria on night of May 31. Raids in Gondar 
and Sciola areas, at Debarech, and on Omo River by South African, 
Free French, and British aircraft. One aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: Shipping, etc., at Tobruk repeatedly bombed, 
and a transport sunk. Two enemy aircraft shot down; one Italian 
missing. 


June 4 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Not much activity in night, but bombs at points in 
east, north-east, and south-west England. Number of casualties 
small and damage not heavy, but some houses wrecked at a place on 
east coast. Three raiders destroyed. Evening bulletin: Bombs dropped 
at a place on north-east coast of Scotland, and other points nearby 
machine-gunned, injuring a few people. Two Me. 100Fs destroyed 
over the Channel and a Ju 87 off the French coast. One British 
fighter lost. 

Against Germany: Boulogne area raided heavily three times during 
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day; and Le Havre and Octeville aerodrome, near Cherbourg, bombed 
by Coastal Command the previous day. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A merchantman sunk off the Orkneys and a 
warsitip hit twice by air torpedoes in the night. Attacks also aimed 
effectively at Hull harbour and installations on east and south coasts. 
Industrial installations in Essex and south England bombed the 
previous day. No raids on Reich territory in the 24 hours. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Bombers attacked a convoy going south off coast of Tunisia 
the previous day, blew up a ship of 8,000 tons, set one of 5,000 on fire, 
and damaged others. One bomber lost when hit by debris from steamer. 
An Italian bomber shot down off Malta, and a seaplane destroyed off 
Cephalonia. 
an communiqué: Prisoners in Crete numbered 8,000 British 
and 4,000 Greek, with numerous armoured cars and guns. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Mosul occupied, and order TREN in 1 Baghdad. 
R.A.F.. A petrol dump at Beirut bombed and machin ed the 
previous day. Vichy report: Shell Oil Co.’s oil storage at Beirut 
destroyed and building set on fire. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Stern fighting at Debarech, which twice retaken by 
Italians; now recaptured. Lakes area, prisoners now 5,772 Italians and 
12,010 Africans, with 14 tanks, 85 guns, etc. 

R.A.F.: Three enemy aircraft destroyed at Gambut, Cyrenaica, 
by South African fighters. -Benghazi bombed on night of June 2, 
starting large fires. One aircraft missing; 2 reported missing in com- 
muntqués of June 2 and 3 had since returned safely. 

German communiqué: Targets round Tobruk repentealy attacked by 
dive-bombers on June 2, and a transport in harbour sunk. 

Italian communtqué Direct hits on batteries and ships at anchor at 
and near Tobruk; two vessels set on fire. Two enemy aircraft shot down 
over Sollum, and a third by a torpedo boat. Benghazi raided on night 
of June 2. Abyssinia: Garrisons and mobile columns persisting in 
“tenacious resistance and indefatigable activity”. 


June 5 (Thursday) ' 


$ WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity considerable and widespread in the 
night) bombs in Midlands and south-east, but casualties not large and 
damage not extensive. Some bombs at points in north-west, East 
Anglia, and London, causing damage, but casualties few. In one town 
in West Midlands houses were demolished, and others towns raided 
for first time. Five raiders destroyed Announced that 5 also destroyed 
during previous day; also that one shot down that day by trawler 
Northern Sky without loss. 
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Against Germany: Attacks continued the previous day on shipping 
and coastal targets in occupied territory. Off Norway a supply ship 
of 5,000 tons set on fire, at Zeebrugge the mole hit and a cargo shi 
blown up, at Boulogne the docks and shipping bombed, and 4 
destroyed and others damaged by fighter patrols. Two bombers and 2 
fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Targets in Midlands and southern England 
bombed in the night, with particular success against industrial works 
at Birmingham and port installations at Chatham. An aerodrome on 
east coast of Scotland raided the previous day, and a workshop in a 
factory in North Scotland destroyed. Air battles the previous after- 
noon and evening, when the enemy tried to fly over occupied territory; 
6 bombers shot down. One ’plane penetrated to Schleswig-Holstein. 
No enemy flights into Reich or occupied territory in night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: Trawler Ben Gavin and drifter Jewel lost. 

German communiqué: Light British units off English coast attacked 
by speed boats and a-vessel of 6,000 tons sunk. Counter-attacks by 
British destroyers unsuccessful. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
RA.F.: Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, bombed on night of June 3, 
josions caused in hangars and aircraft on ground hit. Enemy 
ters damaged and driven off by fighters protecting patrol vessels 
Libyan coast. Malta raided on night of June 3; no damage or 
casaalties, 


Italian communiqué: Rhodes raided on night of June 3; some damage. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
Unofficial report: Beirut bombed for T Honi during the day and 
large fires started in the oil area. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
R.A.F.: Benghazi port and aerodrome bombed on night of June 8, 
causing several fires and explosions. A CR. 42 destroyed. Abyssinia: 
teu groups of enemy surrendered to South African aircraft. 
migué. Alexandria raided in the night and over 100 
people X killed. Unofficial report: 150 killed and over 200 injured in 
quarters of town. 


One aircraft missing from all Middle East and Mediterranean 
operations. 
German 


igud: Enemy motorized units and TOTE in 

harbour shelled at Tobruk. Attempted raids on an d near 
Tobruk repelled by fighters and A.A. fire, 3 raiders shot down. 

Italian communiqué: Two columns operating in pincer mbvement 

in Galla-Sidamo region forced enemy to flee. Colonial troops also 


inflicted heavy losses on the Nigerian Regt. Two enemy aircraft 
shot down. 
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June 6 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft over parts of Scotland in the 
night; slight damage by bombs and a few casualties. Evening bulletin: 
Slight daylight activity; bombs from a single aircraft at 2 points in 
north-east England, but no serious injuries. A Coastal Command flying 
boat shot down a seaplane over Bay of Biscay the previous evening. 

German communtgué: Three supply ships sunk off Scotch coast. No 
enemy activity over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty announced submarine Undaunted presumed lost. Also 
that after sinking Bismarck British warships sank 3 supply ships and 
an armed trawler, no doubt intended to supply her and other raiders. 

French West Indies communiqué: British does captured the French 
steamer Arica, 5,930 tons, eastbound some 500 miles from Martinique. 
The Duc d'Aumale, 4,464 tons, was being held in New York at 
British instigation. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Kattavia aerodrome, Rhodes, bombed, and 
hangars, etc., hit, causing explosions and fires. 
Italian communiqué: Gibraltar bombed in the night; also Halfa and 
Micaaba aerodromes. Malta: An enemy submarine sunk by a m.t.b. 
in Central Mediterranean. Rhodes bombed on night of June 4. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 
R.A.F.: Italian aircraft at Aleppo bombed on June 4; at least one 
destroyed, and fires started. 


` NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Derma and Benghazi raided. R.A.F. and South African 
aircraft bombed positions in Abyssinia the previous day. One fighter 
missing from all Mediterranean and African operations. Cairo com- 
munigué announced that South African troops in t: 

e German communiqué: Very successful raid on Alexandria in the 
night, causing large fire near oil dumps. Tobruk defences and water 
supply installations shelled by Italo-German artillery. 

talian communiqué: A sortie on Sollum front repulsed and ships at 
Tobruk shelled and defences bombed. One British fighter destroyed. 
Benghazi and Derna raided. Capture in Bardia area of a body of 
British troops escaped from Crete. 


e 
June 7 (Saturday) 


. WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Against Germany: Enemy shipping off Dutch coast 
bombed during day, 2 ships of 5,000 tons set on fire and others 
c 
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damaged; a supply ship off Norwegian coast also bombed and machine- 
gunned, and a salvage ship alongside a large submerged wreck set on fire 
off Terschelling. Offensive patrols over Dover Straits and occupied 
territory. Three bombers and one fighter missing. . 

` German communiqué. A steamer sunk in the Atlantic by long-range 
bombers and 2 cargo ships off west coast of Scotland. No enemy 
flights over Reich territory. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Malta raided on melt of June 5; damage negligible and no 
casualties. A Heinkel 111 believed destroyed. 

Italian communiqué: Malta raided on night of June 6. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: East and West African troops in south-west Abyssinia 
crossed the Omo River and captured Abalti, with 1,000 Italians, and 
also crossed it farther south on their advance from Soddu, capturing 
another 1,000, with 14 guns, and repelling counter-attack. R.A.F.: 
Benghazi raided heavily in the night of June 5 and many explosions 
caused. Enemy aircraft machine-gunned at Martuba. A Cant. 2506 
brought down by patrols. 

Abyssinia: Positions in the Vaco Albati, Omo, and Becano areas 
bombed by South Africans. One aircraft lost, but crew saved. 

Italian eek rs Repulse of enemy attack in Tobruk sector, 
where defences raided and large fires started. Enemy hutments hit in 
Sidi Barrani zone. 


June 8 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped near Cornish coast during afternoon 
by one aircraft; no casualties reported. 

Admiralty: Early on June 7 two air attacks made on a convoy, 
which with escort sustained no damage. Two raiders destroyed. 

inst Germany: Brest attacked in the night; many sticks of 

bombs across the docks. Bergen also raided. All aircraft returned. + 

German communiqué: a 
Scotland, and a patrol-boat sunk off English east coast in the night. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced loss of trawler Evesham and drifter Thistle. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Allied forces crossed frontier into Syria a? 2 a.m. 
with object of eliminating German personnel and influence from certain 
areas in which they were securing a dominating position through 
continued infiltration. If allowed to proceed, establishment of German 
bases there might endanger security of Allied situation in Middle East 
and lead to Arab countries being seized by Axis Powers. 

R.A.F.: Aircraft gave full support to British, Imperial, and Allied 
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troops which crossed frontier at dawn. Patrolling fighters met 
with no opposition. j 
Vighy communiqué: British naval forces landed troops on Lebanese 
coast; all taken prisoner. One ERT S 2 cruisers, and 5 destroyers 
off coast south of Beirut taking . The British attacked with two 
tank columns trying to break ugh to Damascus. First reports 
indicated that 2 big motorized and armoured detachments, supported 
by artillery, had crossed frontier. “‘Our troops, who were not taken by 
nie, are bravely doing their duty. Fighting continues.” 
eirut wireless report: Two raids during the day; no damage in the 
first, but 2 oil tanks belonging to National Oil Co. hit in the second and 
some small fires caused. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery activity at Tobruk; vigorous patrolling in 
Sollum area. Abyssinia: East and West African troops pressing forward 
beyond Omo river after taking over 1,000 prisoners at northern crossing, 
with 20 guns, 200 lorries, and much other material. 

Nairobi H.Q.: Omo battle captures so far: 3,000 European and 1,000 
Eritrean troops. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily bombed on night of June 6, many fires 
caused visible for 50 miles. Derna aerodrome and satellite landing 
grounds raided and a number of aircraft destroyed on ground; barracks, 
etc., also hit. Gimma area bombed by South Africans and vehicles 
destroyed. A raider shot down over Alexandria the previous night. 
All aircraft returned safely. 

Egyptian communiqué. Alexandria raided during night; damage 
considerable and casualties feared heavy. Main attack on port area, 
but no warships or military objective hit. 

German communiqué: Ships at Tobruk shelled, and gun positions, 
etc., bombed. 


June 9 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few enemy aircraft inland during night, and bombs 
near the coast, but damage slight and casualties very few; at a town on 
Cornish coast, however, a few houses wrecked, with casualties, includ- 
ing a small number fatal. One raider destroyed. Some activity during 
day over the Straits, near the Kent coast, and over south and south- 
west coastal areas, no bombs reported. One enemy fighter destroyed 
and several damaged in ements with British aircraft protecting 
shipping in the Straits, and one shot, down in Dorset. Other raiders 
dispersed over the south coast in the afternoon. One British fighter 
lost. 
Against Germany: Targets in Western Germany bombed during 
night; results successful, especially at Essen and Dortmund, where 
e fires started. All aircraft returned 
an communiqué: Harbour works on south and south-east 
English coast bombed in night, and during day bombs dropped on a 
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raw material depôt in south of England. Weak forces attacked Western 
‘Germany by night; some killed and several wounded among civilians. 
No damage to military objectives or targets of war importancę, and 
fires started in dwellings soan put out. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: Two more German supply ships sunk in Atlantic in. 
addition to 3 announced on June 6. 


- MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Two Italian bombers shot down on night of June 7, and a 
third that morning when fighters intercepted an attempted raid. No 
damage or casualties sustained. 

Admiralty: During the withdrawal from Crete the A.A. cruiser 
Calcutta and destroyers Hereward and Imperial lost. C.-in-C. Mediter- 
Tanean’s report: when evacuation operations completed just over 17,000 
men had been taken off. Voyages to Egypt made in daylight, as 
embarkation had to be done at night, and enemy air attacks ane Oe mer 
continuous. Many aircraft shot down and others damaged; also 
destroyed and oikes probably by naval aircraft. 


SYRIA AND IRAQ 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Penetration into Syria progressing; the Litani River 
crossed that morning, and, on the right, the advance continuing 
beyond the line Ezra (on the railway)—Sheikh Miskine—Kuneitra. 
RA.F.: British and Australian aircraft giving continuous support 
without loss. Jerusalem H.Q. report: Only scattered centres of resis- 
tance met in frontier area; many Vichy officers and men had already 
come over, and others had ceased to fight. 

Free French wireless report: 183 German parachutists captured. 
At Merj Ayoun the French garrison appealed to Allies for oe 
first parachutists landed, and all along Lebanon frontier the 
fired on them, putting them out of action, and afterwards greeted the 
British and Free French as friends. At Tyre parachutists were “‘neu- 
tralized”’ by French soldiers. 

Ankara report: Two divisions of Arab troops under British command 
advancing towards Aleppo from Iraq. A British armoured division , 
occupied Kamish, almost opposite Turkish frontier town of Nissibin. 
French troops at Tel Kotchek surrendered. 

Vichy communiqué: French troops everywhere putting up lively 
PR against British and de Gaullist forces. The British markedly 
superior, however, especially in armoured equipment. Difficulties of 
defending the territories very great. PED the Army, not only 
with arms and munitions, but with food fuel, practically impossible. 

Beirut communtqué: British offensive pursued during night on land 
and sea, but up to morning the attack held at all points. Counter- 
attacks at certain points and landings hindered. Four aircraft brought 
down; 2 French missing. Two British warships seriously damaged 
north of Tyre by brilliant action by 2 destroyers. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
GHQ. Cairo: The advance west of the Omo continuing. Nairobi 
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H.Q. announced capture of 200 more Europeans, 1,000 Eritreans, and 
20 lorries. R.A.F.: Derna, Gambut, and Capuzzo aerodromes bombed 
on njght of June 7, and Benghazi harbour twice. Many large fires and 
explosions seen and at least 2 aircraft destroyed. Benghazi and Derna 
heavily attacked again during night, and aircraft at Derna and Gazala 
and transport and camps near Martuba machine-gunned at dawn. Six 
aircraft destroyed at Gazala and 8 at Derna, and many badly damaged. 
Two aircraft missing. 

German saab eg Alexandria bombed on night of June 7; several 
hits on harbour facilities and naval depôts and large fires started among 
military installations. British batteries and forts round Tobruk shelled, 
and bombed by German and Italian aircraft. i 

Italian communiqué: Artillery shelled 2 steamers entering Gulf of 
Tobruk and ai bombed warehouses, etc., in the fortress, destroy- 
ing mechanical units. Benghazi, Derna, and Tripoli raided. 
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AUSTRALIA 


May 28.—Mr. Menzies described his experiences to the House of 
Representatives, and said that the greatest of the old and the greatest 
of the new democracies both had leaders of magnificent courage and 
notable spirit. England had in Mr. Churchill a burning flame which 
would never admit defeat but would transfer itself to others so that 
they breathed more freely and turned again towards the battle. 

The moral of Britain was supreme and immortal. If the home defence 
improved as in the past 3 months they might expect that before the end 
of the year the menace of night bombing would be ended. Before the 
end of the year, too, the battle of the Atlantic would be well won. 

May 31 "Speaking in Melbourne on his return there Mr. Menzies 
again emphasized the superb spirit he had encountered overseas, both 
among the Australian Forces and among the people of Great Britain. 
They must equip their Forces as they deserved; the enemy’s superiority 
was based on equipment, which enabled him to take swift initiative 
and defy every rule of warfare. The men were crying out for more 
equipment, convinced that if they had half the enemy’s machines they 
could beat him out of sight. 

Replying to a civic welcome at Kew, where he lived, Mr. Menzies 
paid a tribute to Mr. Churchill’s inspiring leadership and to the achieve- 
ments of the R.A.F., and then said: “Owing to our lack of machines the 
story of the retreat ‘and defeat in the Middle East is not yet finished. 
For months it will be our job to slow down the enemy and bring him 
to a standstill, and then hit him so as to destroy him. That requires the 
rarest human qualities of quiet, tough, patient fortitude.” He concluded 
with an eloquent tribute to Greece. 

June 4.—The Army Minister announced that the number of 4.I.F. 
troops in Crete had been 6,486, of whom 2,887 had been evacuated, 
leaving 3,599 unaccounted for. It was clear that many in the north 
had been isolated and captured, mostly in the Retimo area, where the 
withdrawal had been very difficult. 


` 


June 6.—The Minister for Air announced that an Air Cadet Corps * 


would be constituted similar to that in the United Kingdom. During 
May, he said, 8,424 men applied to join the R.A.A.F., and the total 
lications since war began were 182,500. 

. Menzies, speaking at Melbourne, said: “We will see our troops, in 
future actions in the Middle East, supported by the largest possible air- 
force British ingenuity can produce,’ 

Juns 8—Broadcasting on the lessons of Greece arid Crete Mr. 
Menzies said they were largely to blame themselves, ‘‘since, while 
Germany had rearmed feverishly, the British had been immersed in a 
good-natured slumber. Germany’s initial superiority of eqpipment, 

werfully reinforced by European conquests, enabled her to throw 
into the Mediterranean conflict forces of dive bombers and other 
aircraft which imposed on our Navy perils which the Italian fleet was 
never able to create”. 
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The British plans miscarried when the Germans, driving a mechanized 
column behind the Greek line, exposed the western flank of the British 
and Anzac forces. There were 3 lessons to be learnt: first, the German 
always moved more quickly than was expected; secend, to hold him 
in the Middle East they could not afford to do without one aeroplane 
which energy, promptness, boldness, and available transport could 
place there; third, the bravest pilots and best aircraft would not avail 
without good bases, adequately supplied and defended. 

Other points he made were, to keep the enemy from his main objective 
—Iraq and Egypt—they must hit him at the Libyan border and in Syria 
regardless of reactions in Berlin as expressed at Vichy. In Egypt and 
Palestine they had ample airfields and a large and rapidly growing Air 
Force. For many weeks the U.K. authorities had strained every nerve 
to send tanks, guns, and aircraft to Egypt. Mr. Churchill had, within 
the last few days, again assured him that the strengthening of supplies 
to the Mediterranean was limited neither by British will nor British re- 
sources, but entirely by the problem of transport. 

He called on Australians to reject contemptuously the “miserable 
allegation that an exaggerated fear of invasion had curtailed the proper 
supply of men and machines to the Middle East”. Of all the troops 
there, Australia supplied one-sixth. Ninety per cent of the Air Force, 
all the armoured fighting vehicles, and the major part of the Navy came 
from Britain. He reminded them that the technique of enemy propa- 
ganda was to create disunity. He concluded: “The Empire is fighting 
as one in advance or retreat. Our Forces will add victory to courage 
when we can, as we must, give them mechanical strength on the ground 
and preponderance in the air.” 


BELGIUM 

May 31.—A decree was issued empowering a ‘‘National Labour 
Committee”, under Nazi control, to order employers to dismiss all 
single and childless men and replace them with heads of families. Those 
dismissed received no relief, and were obliged to accept whatever work 
was offered, including work in Germany, where, it was estimated, some 
150,000 men had been sent since July, 1940. 

June 4.—It was learnt that the Germans had imprisoned as hostages 
some 20 inhabitants of Mons owing to acts of sabotage, and had ordered 
all cafés and places of amusement to close at 7.30 p.m. They warned 
heads of universities and schools that they would be held responsible 
for pro-British remarks chalked up on the walls of their buildings, and 
several people were stated to have been sent to prison only because 
the words ‘‘Vive la R.A.F.” appeared on their dwellings. 

June 7.—The Germans were reported to be trying to set going a 
popular demand that the King should abandon his position as a 
prisoner of war and assume power under Germany’s control “to save 
the national unity”. This campaign was evidenced by articles in the 
press suggesting that no political activity would be possible while the 
King abstained from reigning. 


BOLIVIA 
June 1.—The Government were understood to have taken over the 
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Caproni aircraft works in Bolivia, with a view to the Navy Ministry 
working them. 


BULGARIA . 
June 7.—Strict rationing was extended to all woollen and leather 

goods. 

CANADA 


May 28.—The Prime Minister said President Roosevelt’s speech was 
“a clear declaration to the United States that the war has approached 
the brink of the Western Hemisphere”. It was now certain that, if 
necessary, additional measures to secure that munitions and food would 
be delivered to Great Britain would be taken immediately; ‘‘the lifeline 
now stretches from America to Britain”. 

June 1.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to Canada. (Ses Great Britain.) 

Mr. Mackenzie King broadcast to the people of Great Britain, 
declaring that there were no divided loyalties in Canada, and ‘‘with us, 
as with you, God save the King has become the people’s prayer”. Every 
month would see more Canadians in Britain to share in its defence, and 
during the year there would go to Britain a third infantry division, a 
tank brigade, an armoured division, and many reinforcements, equipped 
and maintained at Canada’s expense. They would also continue to send 
all the food which ships could be found to carry, and they would also 
give more financial help; the $750 million loan now being launched was 
to aid their great endeavour. 


CHINA 


May 31.—Exchange of letters between Mr. Hull and Mr. Quo Tai-chi 
regarding U.S. extra-territorial rights in China. (See U.S.A.) 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 2.—Chungking was raided by 27 aircraft, and the British 
Embassy and the French Consulate damaged. Some 100 people were 
killed and 300 injured. ` 


June 6.—Chungking was raided in the night by 30 bombers, and a 


large area destroyed by fire. Nearly 2,000 people died of suffocation 
when sheltering in an underground tunnel. 

June 7.—Another raid on Chungking by 63 aircraft damaged the 
British Embassy. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


May 31.—Voss, the chairman of the Hermann Goering arms works, 
was understood to have assumed complete control of the armaments 


industry. 


DENMARK 


June 2.—It was announced that a delegation representing the Danish 
Council in London had arrived in the United States with the object of 
establishing a united front of all free Danes in free countries, and of 
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obtaining the consent of oversea Danes for London to become the centre 
of a “World Federation of Free Danes”. 

June 7.—A breadless day was reported to have come into force at 
Whitsun in several towns, and restaurants introduced a meatless day 
a week. Figures issued by German agencies showed that the production 
of butter had declined by 35 per cent since May, 1940, and of eggs by 
50 per cent. 


EGYPT 

May 28.—The Third Secretary of the Iraqi Legation was asked to 
leave the country. 

June 4.—The Cabinet resigned, and the outgoing Premier was under- 
stood to be reconstructing the Government on a broader basis. 

The Finance Ministry stated that Syria was now regarded as enemy- , 
occupied territory. 

June 6.—General Aziz was arrested just outside Cairo. 

Juns 8.—The British Ambassador, in a declaration to Syria on be- 
half of the British Government, said General Catroux, on behalf of 
General de Gaulle, had declared the liberty and independence of Syria and 
Lebanon and had undertaken to negotiate a treaty to ensure these 
objects. He himself was authorized to declare that the British Govern- 
ment supported and associated themselves with the Free French assur- 
ances; “to give you the assurance that should you support and join 
the Allies, his Majesty’s Government offer you all the advantages enjoyed 
by free countries who are associated with them. The blockade will be 
lifted and you may enter into immediate relations with the sterling 
bloc, which will give you enormous, besides immediate, advantages from 
the point of view of your exports and imports”. 

General Catroux issued a proclamation in the name of General de 
Gaulle announcing to the Syrian people his assumption of the powers, 
responsibilities, and duties of the representative of “La France au 
Levant”. In this capacity, he said: “I come to put an end to the 
Mandatory régime and to proclaim you free and independent.” 

They would be able either to form themselves into separate States or 
to unite into a single State, and their sovereign status would be guaran- 
teed by a treaty, which would be negotiated as soon as possible between 
their representatives and himself. They would see from this that if the 
Free French and British forces crossed their frontier it was not to take 
away their liberty, but to ensure it—to drive out the forces of Hitler. 
He went on: S 

‘We who are fighting for the liberty of the people cannot allow the 
enemy to submerge your country step by step, obtain control of your 
persons and your belongings an turn you into slaves ... in the hands 
of the most wanton and pitiless master that history has known.” He 
concluded by repeating the assurances of the British Government that 
they would enjoy all the advantages, including the lifting of the block- 
ade, enjoyed by all the free countries associated with Britain. 


ERE 


May 31.—Bombs fell in Dublin early in the mo an and killed several 
people, Damage was widespread on the north side of the city and many 
were started. 
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June 1.—The Information Bureau announced that at least 27 people 
were killed and about 80 injured by the bombs. Investigation having 
shown that the bombs were of German origin the Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Berlin was being directed to protest in the strongest terms tp the 
German Government and to claim compensation and reparation; also 
to ask for definite assurances that the strictest instructions would be 
given to prevent the flight of German aircraft over Irish territory. 


FINLAND 

June 4.—Reports were current that German organizations in the 
country were recruiting young men for service with or training in the 
German Army, and that several parties had left for Germany. 


FRANCE 

May 27.—Note to U.S. Government with pledge not to surrender 
Fleet or Empire to Germany. (See U.S.A.) 

May 28.—It was stated in Vichy that raids had been made by British 
aircraft on Sfax, on the east coast of Tunisia, and Nerab airfield, near 
Aleppo. At Sfax a phosphate storehouse was hit and the Rabelais, a 
steamer of some 5,000 tons, set on fire. The reason for the attack was 
not understood, and Sfax had no fortifications and no naval or arr base. 

It was also stated, by a “well-informed spokesman’, to U.S. press 
representatives that the Germans and Italians had relaxed the armistice 
conditions to allow France to build up a continental air force for “the 
defence of her Empire”. The Vichy Information Office stated that 
since the events at Oran and Dakar the Germans had granted this as a 
proper means to resist any foreign aggression. 

May 29.—It was understood that the Vichy Government had been 
informed that the British Government would not issue any more 
navicerts for French ships. It was announced that the Government 
had energetically protested against the “odious bombing” of the ship- 
ping and stores at Sfax, d ing that the British had no reason to 
attack a belligerent merchantman in a French port, and even less reason 
to attack the port itself. Statement in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

The News Agency reported that British aircraft attacked Italian 
steamers off Sfax the previous day, chased one into the port, and again 
attacked it there. It was not hit, but one bomb struck the Rabelais and 
another the warehouse, and the bombing also caused many victims 
among the native French population. A later report said that the 
Italian ship was damaged off Sfax, and again attacked while anchored 
near some islands 12 miles from the port. Another Italian cargo ship 
was attacked off Sfax and took refuge there. 

Darlan gavé an interview to Gringoire in which he said that: “Britain 
was the instigator of the war, we were nothing but a plaything in her 
hands. During the war Britain never showed any great eagerness to 
help us on land or in the air. But at sea she many times asked for the 
ir of the French Navy.” 

e dealt with events between 1919 and 1936, when he said Britain 
did everything to prevent France from benefiting from her.victory, 
and through the League of Nations, always sought to weaken her 
militarily, and upheld German claims. Her battlecry was the principle 
of equality of rights, but she took care not to apply it when it came to 
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naval affairs. She signed the 1935 naval treaty with Germany without 
informing France. 

Throughout the period French Governments and Parliaments com- 
mitted nothing but errors—“we were gendarmes of Europe with paper 
boots, a cardboard sword, and circus pistols”. 

May 31 —Interception of liner Winnipeg on her way to Martinique. 
(See Miltary Operations.—Naval.) 

Darlan made another attack on Great Britain in a statement to the 
press, declaring that “even in the event of a British victory”’, the outlook 
for France was ca hae of a second-rate Continental dominion. Some 
people said: “AJl that Britain has done in the past we know, but that 
is the past. To-day, even when she attacks us, it is for our future good ” 
But the British could wait for the outcome of the war; the French would 
be condemned to a slow death. On the day when the British forces 
entered Paris they would not enter the capital of France but an im- 
mense cemetery. 

The attacks on Sfax and other places in the Empire were made to 
destroy French sea power, to “‘cut off the Motherland from her Colonial 
Empire, and to isolate us from the remainder of the world”. There 
were German and Italian ships in the ports of Spain, Portugal, and 
South America. Why did Britain “practically exclusively” attack 
France, French harbours, and French ships? ere had not been a 
week in the last few months without an attempt by the British agaist 
their ships. Since the Armistice 143 had been captured by the British 
and not, as they claimed, only searched and then released. This 
proved that: “Britain can embark on a war of piracy against us, firstly, 
to made good her steadily growing tonnage losses at our expense, and 
secondly, to starve out the population of France.” 

Some 60,000 skilled workmen were reported to be working in 
German factories. 

Under the compulsory labour service organization set up under 
German direction all men aged 20 were ordered to spend 8 months ina 
labour camp. Regional commands of the service were understood to be 
functioning at Lyons, Marseilles, ey a and Clermont-Ferrand. 

June 1—The Ambassador in Madrid was understood to have pre- 
sented to the British Ambassador there a protest against the attack at 
, Sfax on the Rabelais and injury to 8 French subjects, one of whom was 
reported to have died. i 

June 2.—General Weygand arrived in Vichy from Algiers. 

‘June 3.—It was stated in Vichy that the Cabinet had decided to 
defend Syria and Tunisia single-handed against a possible British 
attack, and that General Weygand had been put in charge of a general 
programme for imperial defence. 

Reports were current that units of the Air Force, rearmed with Ger- 
man permission, had been secretly moved to Syria and Tunisia. 

Other reports, dealing with the discussions between Hitler and 
Darlan, stated that in order to re-establish Vichy’s sovereignty in North 
Africa Hitler offered him his military support. Darlan delid the offer 
of troops, but accepted one of military equipment, especially aircraft, 
and undertook that the annihilation of de Gaulle’s forces would be 
ruthless and immediate. As a first result of this Vichy had been 
granting German “tourists” visas for Syria through Turkey, the chief 
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object being the supervision of the laying out of German airfields in 
Syria. 

Reports from the Italian frontier stated that Paris was now the 
H.Q. of the military operations of the Axis and that immense podies of 
troops had been concentrated throughout the north of France and as 
far as Ostend, withdrawn from the Balkans and Poland on the ground 
that in the west they would be easier to provision and re-equip. Much 
rolling stock had recently been brought to France from Germany. 

June 4.—Marshal Pétain ceived the U.S. Ambassador who was 
understood to have asked about the decisions taken by the Cabinet the 
previous day regarding the defence of the Empire. 

A strict paella imposed on all press dispatches dealing with 
collaboration with Germany. 

It was learnt that the Counsellor and an Attaché at the Embassy in 
Ankara had resigned, as they found it impossible to serve a policy which 
they judged contrary to honour. They stated that Darlan had broken 
his promises to Marshal Pétain and compromised the future of the 
French Empire; he had forsworn all traditions of French liberty, and 
was acting contrary to the wishes of the people. Also, his policy was 
based entirely on the promises of Hitler. . 

Abetz returned to Paris with Hitler’s latest comments on Franco- 
German collaboration. 

Juns 5.—M. Boisson, the Governor of French West Africa, and 
Admiral Esteva, Resident in Tunis, arrived in Vichy. 

Mr. Hull’s statement regarding French collaboration with Germany. 
(See U.S.A.) 

General Weygand was reported to be strongly opposed to Darlan’s 
plans for Syria and North Africa, both for military reasons and from 
reluctance to take action against Great Britain. It was also under- 
stood that Vichy was afraid that as soon as the French in Syria felt 
strong enough to defy the Gestapo the Army and the Civil Service 
would go over to General de Gaulle (who was in Palestine). 

Reports from American observers who had just left France 
stated that starvation and destitution were rampant in the unoccupied 
zone. There were a million children known to be in need of food. 

June 6—The Propaganda Ministry stated that: “The situation 
appears confused, but the insistence of British propaganda that German , 
troops are in Syria appears to be a pretext to justify possible British 
EPEE e against our Protectorate.” 

A military spokesman in Vichy said: “Fighting can be expected to 
break out in Syria at any time because it appears that Britain has 
decided to move in.” The French defences were in readiness, and France 
would fight alone in defence of the territory entrusted to her as a man- 
datory Power. , 

Another spokesman dealt with Mr. Hull’s warning and repeated 
former statements that France merely wished to preserve the integrity 
of the Empire. He said “authoritative French circles” were astonished 
to see Mr. Hull qualify as a policy of aggression and oppressjon their 
policy, which was directed against no one, struck at the interests of no 
other Power, and was inspired by no other desire than to establish 
better relations in Europe. 

The Government were stated to have granted a sum of 20 million 
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francs for the building of more port accommodation at Cannes, and 
other sums for Nice, so as to admit ships of 10,000 tons, for the develop- 
ment, of trade with North Africa. 

Reports from the frontier estimated that some 10,000 industrial 
concerns were now collaborating or had undertaken to collaborate with 
the Germans. 

The Paris press printed attacks on Admiral Leahy and Radio Paris 
attacked his country saying, ‘‘the United States cannot forgive us for 
preferring” a generous conqueror to a perfidious ally. ’ 

June 7—Announcement by Mr. Hull of agreement with the U.S. 
Government regarding the West Indies. (See U.S.A.) 

General Weygand left for Algiers. 

June 8.—A Vichy statement announced that: “British troops and the 
troops of deGaullehaveattacked Syria which, according to theirassertion, 
is occupied by German troops. A certain M. Catroux has issued a pro- 
clamation in which he incites the people of the mandated French 
territory to open revolt against France. The French Government here- 
with repeat their former statement that there are no German troops 
in Syria. Britain is thus committing a fresh unjustifiable act of aggres- 
sion against the French Empire. We shall defend our empire to the 
very last.”’ 

rts from American sources stated that General Weygand had 
told the Cabinet that he would not co-operate with Germany, and had 
been supported by nearly all the generals responsible for French defence. 

Marshal Pétain sent a message to General Dentz calling on French- 
men in Syria to fight in a just cause and for the integrity of the territory 
entrusted to France by history. He spoke of the “unprecedented 
attack” that morning led by Frenchmen ing under a dissident flag, 
who were not hesitating to spill the blood of their brothers defending 
the unity of the Empire and French sovereignty. He went on: 

“Guile went before force. Indeed, for several days past propaganda, 
forging a pretext for aggression, has claimed that German troops were 
landing in e numbers in our ports in the Levant, that France was 
preparing to d over to Germany the territory whose defence is 
entrusted to you. You who are on the spot know that thisis untrue. ... 
You know that there is not a single German soldier either in Syria or in 
, Lebanon. . . . To-day, for the first time, French sovereignty in the Levant 
is threatened. ...”’ 

Proclamation to the people of Syria by General Catroux. (See Egypt.) 

General de Gaulle issued an Order of the Day, addressed to the troops 
in the Levant, saying he had appointed General Catroux as C.-in. of 
the Forces there, adding: ‘“You must obey his orders. This time on kes 
aura and France will win. A bientét.”’ 

M. Lacoste, a member of the Vichy Ministry of Information who 
was in Ankara after a tour in Syria, resigned when he heard the Vichy 
broadcast statement that no Germans were in ae 

June 9.—The Government protested to the British Government, 
through, the Ambassador in Madrid, against the invasion of Syria 
as “an act of unprovoked and shameless aggression’, and declared 
that no German troops were in the country. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

June 4.—Reports reaching the U.S.A. stated that General de Gaulle 
was training an army of 250,000 at Brazzaville. They were getting 
much new equipment from Britain, but needed tanks and aircraft. 





GERMANY 

May 27.—The wireless bulletins announced that the Bismarck had 
gone down to a superior force of 3 British battleships, one aircraft 
carrier, and a number of cruisers and destroyers, after having had her 
steering gear put out of action and her speed reduced by continuous 
attacks by torpedoes so that she was unable to manceuvre. 

May 28.—A statement was issued in Berlin that “many cases of 
serious breaches of international law in the treatment of German 
parachutists in Crete have become known to the High Command”. 

The Berlin wireless reported the rescue on May 22 of 83 British 
survivors from ships sunk in the operations round Crete. It also stated 
that “the British Navy found it necessary to muster 16 warships with 
the object of forcing the Bismarck to a stand, but they would not have 
achieved even that had not, by luck, a torpedo smashed the rudder and 
screw, thus making her unmanceuvrable”’. 

Officials in Berlin said Roosevelt’s speech was neither sensational nor 
new. His idea of the freedom of the seas was sending war material to 
Britain? Arguments regarding the alleged threat-to the Western Hemi- 
sphere were petty and unconvincing—empty words and an unfair 
imputation towards Germany of non-existent intentions. They drew 
attention to Admiral Raeder’s warning. 

The Berlin radio asked, when had Germany ever spoken of world 
domination; when did the Fithrer ever proclaim that he would conquer 
Europe? 

Roosevelt knew as well as they did that an attack on the Western 
Hemisphere was as impossible and ridiculous as an attack on the moon 
ould be The German nation had never done anything but strive for 
the maintenance of peace. 

May 29.—The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz said Roosevelt's 
arguments were not new. Contrary to democratic principles his speech 
was not followed by a debate, and it might be supposed that the > 
silence of the representatives of other Republics was a polite silence, 
since those countries had suffered, like Camay, from the strange 
manner in which the principle of “freedom of the seas” was being 
applied at present. Unlimited business in war material between 
America and England was diametrically opposed to the real meaning 
of freedom of the seas, which would permit the transport of goods, at 
any rate to civilians in other Leary ps countries. As Roosevelt 
realized the contradictory nature of his statements he was inventing 
dangers which did not exist. 

The Berlin wireless stated that the Sfax incident had caused deep 
indignation in Vichy naval circles. In the wake of this news came the 
news of another British ou . The French ing vessel Notre 
Dame de Chételet had been sunk by the British and 31 of the crew had 
perished. She had gone to the fishing grounds off Newfoundland. 

May 31.—Admiral Boehm, Naval C.-in-C. in Norway, was reported 
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to have committed suicide in Oslo. (He was believed to be a friend of 
Hess. 

cials in Berlin stated that the Luftwaffe had not bombed Dublin, 
and said, ‘‘there seems to be another Athenia affair in the making”. 

June 1.—It was learnt that 21 drivers of the American Ambulance 
unit captured in the Zamzam were being detained in occupied France 
for diplomatic reasons. The other Americans, 119 in number, had left 
for Portugal. 

(See Ee) by Irish Government against dropping of bombs in Dublin. 
ce Etre. 

June 2.—Hitler met Mussolini on the Brenner Pass, with Ribbentrop, 
Keitel, Ciano, and Cavallero present. They talked for 5 hours, “in a 
cordial spirit of friendship”. Officials in Berlin stated, according to 
American reports, that “the victory in Crete was the centre of the 
discussions”. 

Göring issued an Order of the day to the Luftwaffe saying: “You have 
proved the Führer’s words, ‘There is no unconquerable island’.”’ 

June 3.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office stated that “nothing is 
known in Berlin of any change of a geographical or territorial nature 
with regard to the Dardanelles and the shipping lanes from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean. It is left to the nations interested to decide 
to what extent they draw theif own conclusions from events in Crete, 
Germany is only interested in the question of what position England 
takes up”. 

Officials making statements to the press referred to “reports that the 
British may invade Syria”, and said that such a development would be 
“primarily an Anglo-French matter. We would wait to see how the 
French react. Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan have already stated 
strongly that France would defend her territory against the British, 
and we are ready to leave it to the French to carry out this highest 
duty and sacred right of a sovereign nation. It is possible that Germany 
and France would discuss the question together if France desired”. 

June 4.—The ex-Kaiser died in Holland, aged 82. Officials in the 
Foreign Office announced that ‘France would probably receive full 
German co-operation if she were to take up arms to resist a British 
attack on Syria. Vichy would be given German permission to use the 
French Fleet against Britain. The armistice, under which the French 
Fleet was immobilized, would be relaxed.” 

Officials in Berlin described as nonsensical a report of the Domei 
cr peee (Japanese) that Germany and Russia had concluded a military 

iance. Recruiting of Finns for training in the German Army. (See 
Finland.) 

A protest was received from the Government of Eire against the 
raid on Dublin. 

June 5.—An official in Berlin stated that the closest investigation 
was being made of the.affair, and Germany was ready to give every 
satisfaction if it was proved that a German ’plane had accidentally 
hit Dublin. It was absurd to suggest it had been done deliberately 
and it was always ible that it was provocative bombing by other 
quarters. The finding of German splinters was no proof. 

June 6.—Hitler received Pavelitch, the Prime Minister of the Croat 
State, with Gdring and Ribbentrop present. 
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June 7.—The Berlin wireless reported that many British agents had 
been found hiding in Syria in the homes of supporters of de Gaulle, and 
that the French authorities had taken steps to prevent any further 
“illegal infiltration”. . 

June 8.—The Völkischer Beobachter stated that “the purpose of the 
flood of lies circulated by the British-on alleged German infiltration 
into Syria is quite clear. Opinion in Britain and in the camp of the 
North American interventionists had sunk so low by the British 
defeat in Crete and the shattering blow to British domination in the 
Mediterranean that Churchill and his like definitely needed a military 
success’’, a 

June 9.—Wirtschaft und Statistik published figures of the State 
indebtedness showing a total of 86.56 thousand million marks at the 
end of February. This compared with 49.86 thousand million at the end 
of February, 1940, and with 11.7 thousand million at end of March, 1933. 


GIBRALTAR 


June 7.—A flying boat arrived in the harbour with 2 French 
generals, who were taken to the residence of the Governor. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 27.—Mr. Churchill announced that the Government had made 
inquiries about the application of conscription to Northern Ireland and 
had “come to the conclusion that at the present time, although there 
can be no dispute about our rights or the merits, it would be more 
trouble than it is worth to enforce such a policy”. 

He added, in reply to questions, that it was the view of the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland that conscription could be and should be 
applied, and that no words of praise could be too high for their loyal 
aid and continued and constant support of the British cause. 

It was announced in London that Syria and the Lebanon were to be 
considered as enemy-occupied territory for the purpose of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. 

May 28.—The U.S. Ambassador left for Arherica to see President 
Roosevelt. 

An agreement was signed with the Norwegian Government affirming 
the determination of both Governments to prosecute the war to a 
successful conclusion. They recognized the importance in their com- 
mon interest of maintaining the armed forces of Norway and had agreed 
on the principles on which they would be organized for co-operation 
with the British. 

The Parliamentary Secretary War Office told the House of Lords 
that in Abyssinia there only remained two pockets of the enemy to be 
cleaned up. There might be 17,000 men in the Gondar area, and possibly 
25,000 in the Gimma, where 5,000 prisoners were taken on May 21 in 
the lake battles. Prisoners captured in East Africa now totalled 90,000. 
- May 30.—The Foreign Office announced that a Note had been 

received from the Yugoslav Government regarding the dismember- 

ment of Croatia. (See Yugoslavia.) ° 

May 31.—Men born in 1901 istered; they numbered 280,374. 

June 1.—The final figure of London’s War Weapons Week was 
£123,960,000. 
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Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast to Canada on the eve of the campaign 
for the Victory Loan, said the people of Great Britain were proud of the 
fact that the liberty of thought and action they had won in the course 
of theic long, romantic history should have taken root throughout the 
length and breadth of a vast continent, from Halifax to Victoria. But 
the Canadians were the heirs of another tradition—the true tradition 
of France—e tradition of valour and faith which they kept alive in these 
dark days, and which, he was confident, would in the end bring back life 
to France herself. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s broadcast to Great Britain. (See Canada.) 

Air Vice-Marshal A. W. Tedder was a pointed Air Officer C.-in-C. 
R.A.F. Middle East, in succession to Air hief Marshal Longmore, who 
was appointed Inspector-General of the R.A F with effect from July 1. 

June 3.—The Labour Party, at its annual conference, endorsed by 
2,430,000 votes to 19,000 a memorandum submitted by the national 
executive declaring that “the necessary prelude to a just peace is a 
total victory’. 

It was announced in London that Sir Gerald Campbell had been 
appointed Director-General of British Information Services, and en- 
trusted with the direction of existing British information services in the 
United States with a view to improving the supply to that country of 
news from British sources. 

June 4.—The Labour Party Conference adopted, by a card vote of 
2,413,000 to 30,000, a statement on “The Peace” prepared by the 
executive committee. 

June 8.—British guarantee of independence to Syria announced 
by Ambassador in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

A statement issued in London recalled the Government's declaration 
of July 1, 1940, that they would not allow Syria to be used as a base 
for attack on countries they were pledged to defend, and stated that, 
despite this warning, the Vichy Government had placed the air bases 
in Syria and the Lebanon at the dis of Germany and Italy and 
had supplied war material to the Iraqi rebels. German infiltration 
had begun, and Vichy continued to take measures whose effect must 
be to bring Syria under full German control. 

Such actions went far beyond anythi laid down in the Armistice 
terms and were in flagrant conflict with hal Pétain’s declaration 
«that honour forbade France to undertake anything against her former 
alles. Free French troops had therefore, with the support of Imperial 
forces, entered Syria early that morning, and General Catroux had 
issued a declaration guaranteeing the liberty and independence of 
the country, a promise with which the British Government associated 
themselves. i 


GREECE 

May 29.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that the Germans had 
intended leaving the garrisoning of Greece to the Italian Army, but 
that owing to the hatred between the Greeks and the Italians General 
List was keeping 2 divisions in the country to act as a buffer between 
them. 

The Prime Minister issued a statement that the German air raids 
on Crete had been carried out with unparalleled ferocity, and Canea, 


D 
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Rethymno, and Heraklion had been literally ploughed up by systematic 
bombing which left no stone standing. People trying to get out of 
their primitive shelters, ‘particularly children, were machine-gunned, 
and hospitals were, of course, not excluded, 2 being burned ous, with 
all their patients. 

May 30.—It was learnt that the gold belonging to the Government 
was in New York, and that the King’s personal funds were also abroad. 

May 31.—Bulgarian troops were reported to be garrisoning Samos 
and Samothrace. 

The German C.-in-C. issued a ing that if hostile demonstrations 
continued he would be forced to reconsider his friendly attitude towards 
the ple and adopt the severest measures, including the death 
penalty. (The Nazi flag flying over the Acropolis had been torn up, 
and a 9 o’clock curfew was already in force. The ps were also 
accused of hoarding food, to keep it from German soldiers.) 

June 2.—The King reformed the Cabinet, with M. Tsouderos as 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Finance Minister; Admiral 
Sakellariou, Vice-Premier and the Navy; General Nicolaidis, Air; 
M. Dimitrakakis, Acting War Minister and Justice, and M. Dimitratos, 
Labour. 

Juns 4.—The Prime Minister, in a message from Cairo to the people, 
urged them to remain united and not be deceived by the blandiatments 
of the enemy or his henchmen. A million Greeks scattered all over the 
world were collaborating with all their strength in the fight, and at the 
side of their great allies Greek regiments, warships, and aircraft were 
Teorganizing to fight the enemy ane he might be. 

Riots were reported to have taken place at Levadia a few days 
previously when the inhabitants unloaded a goods train carrying sup- 
plies for the Germans. German police intervened, killing and wounding 
several people, including women and children. The local German 
commander afterwards announced that anyone found approaching 
warehouses or goods trains would be shot. 

In Athens hundreds of le were stated to have been sent to 
courts martial for various ee against the Germans. 


HUNGARY 
Juns 7.—It was understood that arrangements had been completed 
for a Russian free port in the Danubian wharves area in Budapest. e 


IRAN 
Juns 2.—Rashid Ali and his party arrived in Tehran. 


IRAQ a 
May 30.—Rashid Ali fled to Iran with the 4 generals who supported 
him and the Mufti of Jerusalem. The Baghdad wireless announced that 
the military governor had formed a Commission of Internal Security, 
composed of the Mayor and other city notables. This body ordered 
the dissolution of para-military formations, and exhorted the popula- 
tion to remain calm. . 

May 31.—The Commission asked the British Commander for an 
armistice, and the Mayor announced, according to reports from French 
sources, that it had been signed and completed “on good terms”. He 
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invited the Regent to set up a constitutional Government which would 
“restore the peace and independence” of the country. 

The puppet Regent and the German and Italian Ministers were 
stated to have gone to Iran with Rashid. 

June 1—The terms of the armistice provided: to return to its 
status as an independent country, all rebels to lay down their arms; 
all Axis agents, agitators, and soldiers and airmen to be interned by 
the new Government. 

The Regent arrived in Baghdad, and was welcomed by the Presidents 
of the Senate and the Chamber. He was accompanied by General 
Nuri es Said, erie Jamil Madfai and Sayid Ali Jawdat. 


Interior; Ibrahim Kemal, Finance and Justice; Jalal Baban, Public 
Works; Nasrat el Farisi, Commerce; and Mo ed Ridha el Shabibi, 
Education. (The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister were both 
former Premiers.) 

The Government declared Martial Law, owing to riots in Baghdad 
on the night of June 1-2 when shops were looted and Jews assaulted. 

June 4.—Conditions were again normal in the capital, and Mosul 
was occupied by British troops. The British military prisoners and 
personnel of the Iraq Petroleum Co. who had been sent to Kirkuk and 
confined there were released. The German and Italian airmen, 
technical experts, and agents, who had arrived in Mosul, were stated to 
have fled to Syria with some of the aircraft. 

June 9.—It was learnt that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Italy, and given Italians 24 hours to leave 
the country. 


ITALY 
May 28.—Gayda, in his paper, said Roosevelt’s speech was bom- 
bastic, alarmist, aggressive, ambiguous, and confused. It was bound 


American prophet who will be able to avert the course of history”. 

Roosevelt appointed himself as protector of South American States, 
and spoke to them in the same language as Chamberlain and Churchill 
used to Poland, Norway, Greece, and Yugoslavia. “The only desire 
of the United States’, it said, “is to allow Great Britain to be bled to 
exhaustion, so that she herself can dominate the world.” 

May 29.—The News Agency announced that Starace had been 
replaced by General Galbiati as Chief of Staff of the Fascist Militia. 

May 31.—Relaxtomt Internaxionals, dealing with Roosevelt’s speech, 
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said: “The traditional neutrality which was formerly the fundamental 
basis of policy in Washington has disappeared for ever. The European 
continent is engaged in a decisive struggle with her centuries-old 
enemy—Great Britain. She knows that a second enemy is worktng in 
support of London with the ultimate object of securing imperial and 
territorial positions and advantages.” 

June 2.—It was learnt that the Ministry of Agriculture had placed 
new restrictions on the use of wheat flour, rationed fats, and mi 

Unemployment was reported to be causing uneasiness and the 
reserves of raw materials for industry were running low. Some 400,000 
workers were stated to be employed in Germany. 

June 4.—The Prime Minister of Hungary arrived in Rome. 

June 6.—The Giornale d'Italia stated that the German Air Force 
which had been using Sicily as its base had left for an unknown desti- 
nation. 

June 9.—The casualties in May were published: 1,948 killed, 5,157 
wounded, and 27,302 missing. The figures included casualties from 
the previous 7 months, not given earlier “owing to lack of information”. 


JAPAN 


May 27.—A kesman of the official Information Board told the 
press that “should the United States decide on the enforcement of the 
convoy system in defiance of Admiral Raeder’s warning it would create 
a difficult and dangerous situation for all, possibly leading to the 
destruction of modern civilization”. 

A broadcast just before President Roosevelt’s speech by Capt. 
Hiraide of the press section of the Navy Ministry stated that should 
the United States join the war Japan would be vitally affected. If they 
waged war against Ja they would be most likely to resort to 
guerrilla tactics with fe object of destroying Japan’s trade routes. 
They would not dare to attempt invasion, and would be confronted 
with a difficult task if they wanted to blockade Japan by submarines 
and aircraft as it was over 1,000 miles from the nearest U.S. base to 
Tokyo. 

Japan had 500 warships and 4,000 naval aircraft ready for battle, 
but she would fight only in self-defence if challenged, or if she was 
subjected to such economic pressure as threatened her right of existence. 
The principal functions of the Navy were to help to settle the China 
incident, to defend the nation, to face a world-wide upheaval, to 
expand its armaments, to meet future contingencies, and to liquidate 
Japan’s economic dependence on Great Britain and the U.S.A. in 
conformity with policies known as the “high degree defence of the State” 
and the “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere”. Their armament 
and preparedness must be such that they could win a victory without 

hting. 

“ear io— Tt was understood that the Government had made repre- 
sentations to the Dutch and British Governments regarding the trade 
negotiations with the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch were asked to 
“reconsider their attitude”, which was stated to be “insincere”, and 
the British were asked to refrain from putting obstacles in the way of 
the negotiations. 

The press declared that the Dutch were refusing to redeem their 
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pledges to deliver certain materials to Japan, reported to be chiefly 
rubber and tin. 

May 30.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement describing 
“reparts current abroad” that Japan had become indifferent to the 
Tripartite Pact as “an absurd misconception, which can be ascribed 
only to misleading information wilfully spread”. Japan’s foreign policy 
continued to revolve round the Pact, and there had not been the 

ightest deviation. He also said: 

‘Japan’s policy in the South Seas is peaceful. If, however, untoward 
international developments should render the execution of such a 
policy impossible, it is a possibility that Japan may have to reconsider 
her attitude in the light of the changed situation.” 

June 6.—Nichi Nichi published a statement by the head of the 
delegation in Java, who said that the Dutch reply to Japan’s fmal Note 
on the trade negotiations there was unsatisfactory, and that the delega- 
tion would withdraw unless the Dutch showed “greater sincerity”. 

Protest by Dutch Minister in Tokyo against statement by a spokes- 
man of the Japanese Government. (Ses The Netherlands.) 

Reply of Dutch East Indies to economic proposals. (See Netherlands 
East Indies.) 

June 8—The Government recognized Croatia, opening a Legation 
at Zagreb (Agram). 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 6.—The Government issued a statement, in London, saying 

that the Minister in Tokyo had protested to the Japanese Government 

inst utterances made by a spokesman of that Government accusing 
the Dutch East Indies authorities of want of sincerity in the negotia- 
tions in Batavia. 

June 7.—It was learnt that under recent German orders active 
support of banned political parties was punishable by at least a year’s 
imprisonment. The penalty for possessing or circulating anti-German 
literature was imprisonment up to 5 years and a heavy fine, and that 
for taking part in a strike at least a year’s imprisonment. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 29.—Japanese complaints rs negotiations in Batavia with the 
Dutch Government. (See Japan.) It was stated in Batavia that the 
obstacle in the negotiations was the difficulty of securing a Japanese 
guarantee that the materials supplied would not be reshipped to 
Germany. 

June 6.—The Government replied to Japan’s economic proposals. 
The Batavia wireless reported that the Dutch attitude was based on 
two principles: that the East Indies did not desire to take part in any 
“new order”, and that they could not in any circumstances, co-operate 
directly or indirectly in supplying the enemy with war materials. 


NEW ZEALAND 
June §.—The Finance Minister announced that 2,800 New Zealanders 
were not accounted for after the fighting in Crete, and that 768 wounded 


had reached Egypt. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 

May 27.—Decision by British Government re conscription. (See 
Great Britain.) 

The Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the decision 
would be loyally accepted by the people. He described Mr. de Valera’s 
statement in the Dail as an unwarrantable interference, and repudiated 
his claims to speak in the name of the people of Northern Ireland. 


NORWAY 

June 2.—Quisling made a Whitsun speech in which he said British 
agents were terrorizing the Norwegian people, but that the people had 
made the great mistake of sending to Talon a letter which signed 
their own political death warrant. According to Swedish reports the 
letter was signed by 44 organizations, embracing the professional 
classes, trade unions, State officials, engineers, foresters, and many 
other classes of workers. It stated that they had tried loyally to assist 
the machinery of government and life generally and to work in the 
smoothest way possible in difficult conditions. But since the quisling- 
ists had assumed power in September all standards of justice and 
TOT aa been systematically violated, making ordered life im 
sible. The signatories had appealed to Terboven on April 3, but received 
no reply, and they now requested an answer, as they were at a loss to 
know what was the reason for the illegalities and grievous disorders 
which were ing. 

Juns 4.—It was learnt that the Quisling Ministry of Social Welfare 
had issued a decree empowering labour exchanges to requisition any 
able-bodied man for farm or forestry work for periods up to 3 months 
im cases of shortages of labour. If necessary factories and businesses 
could be closed to set workers free for agriculture. 

J sine 5.—It was learnt from Swedish sources that a German Court at 
Bergen had sentenced a man te death for trying to escape to England, 
and others to long terms of imprisonment. 

Terboven issued a decree that Norwegians working for German 
military authorities in the metal and building industries must work 
10 hours a day. 


PALESTINE 

May 28.—French Consuls and their staffs left the country at the 
Government’s request. The Spanish Consulates took charge of their 
business, as well as that of Germany and Italy. 

June 3.—General de Gaulle was reported, in Turkey, to have arrived 
at Haifa. 

June 6.—Aircraft with French markings dropped leaflets on Jerusa- 
lem, Haifa, Jaffa, and other towns giving the text of General Dentz’s 
broadcast protesting that there were no Germans in Syria. The leaflets 
explained that the only Germans were those who lig ate on the way to 
Iraq and who were now returning, and these would all be gone in a few 


days. 
POLAND 


May 31.—Hundreds of Catholic clergy in the Chelm district of 
Pomerania were reported to be under arrest or in concentration camps, 
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where 4 were believed to have been tortured to death. Only 60 priests 
were left in the district (the population numbered about a millon). 

In Poznania trials were still going on of Poles accused of unfair treat- 
ment of Germans before the war. Two death sentences were reported, 
and 26 life sentences at Inowroclaw. 

June 4.—General Sikorski addressed the National Council on his 

visit to America, and said that Polish pilots and sailors were now on 
active service, and the Brigade under General Wavell’s command had 
taken up positions on the front 3 days previously. Their armed forces 
could be completed, however, only by adding to them man-power from 
the Western Hemisphere, and the organization of their, military 
training camps in Canada was therefore an acute roblem. Two cam 
were being organized, in Ontario and in a suburb of Detroit, and he 
expected several thousand men to go to them. In 1942 he hoped to be 
able to raise a second Polish Army Corps, fully equipped and ready for 
offensive action on the Continent. 
- The United States would play an ever-increasing role in their support 
of Britain. The doctrine of the freedom of the seas, as A 
the President, had 3 practical meanings’ the co-operation of the U.S. 
Fleet with the British in liquidating German piracy; the guarantee of 
free undisturbed communication between America and Britain; and 
the deliv of war material to Britain. One could assume, moreover, 
that the United States would not allow Greenland, Martinique, the 
Azores, and Dakar to fall into German hands. 


PORTUGAL 

May 29.—Voz, referring to Roosevelt’s reference to the Cape Verde 
Islands, said: “With naval power unequivocally in British hands these 
archipelago are as far from Germany's grasp as the moon is from the 
Americas. Germany showed no intention of menacing the islands, and 
if she had any such dark plans lack of warships would impede the 
attempt.” 

May 30.—The Dsario de Noticias, referring to Roosevelt’s reference 
to the Azores and Cape Verde Islands, said the President “expressly 
arrogates to himself the absolute right to consider whether these ter- 
ritories are within or outside the orbit of American interests, in condi- 
tions and eventualities which he alone may determine. This conception 
can only deserve from us the most formal protest.” 

June 4.—Further contingents of troops left for the Azores. 


RUMANIA 

May 31.—It was learnt that wheat, rye, barley, maize, and flour 
were being requisitioned by the Government, for dispatch to Germany. 
Their prices were fixed at between twice and three times the pre-war 
rate. No one was allowed to possess more than 44 lb of any of them, 
and all millers and other buyers were ordered to make weekly returns 
of their wheat stocks. Thirty per cent of their purchases were to be 
held at the disposal of the Army. 

June 1.—Anti-German demonstrations occurred at a football match 
in Bucarest. : 

June 4.—It was officially announced that 136 persons had been 
arrested for demonstrating on June 1. . 
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June 7.—The Government were understood to have issued an appeal 
to the people to “endure the sacrifices made for our comrades of the 
future”, owing to complaints of the requisitioning of food for the 

Army. 


SPAIN 
May 29.—Arriba said Roosevelt’s speech was “couched in language 
which it is quite impossible for a European to understand, like messages 
from Mars or the moon”. 
May 30.—General Moscardo, hero of the siege of the Alcazar, was 
sppanntes leader of the Falange Militia. 
ay 31.—The Cabinet appointed new Under-Secretaries for the 
Ministries of Finance and A iculture, new Civil Governors to 5 
Provinces, and new Military Governors for Cadiz and Mallorca. It 
also approved an agreement providing for an interchange of workers 
between the Falange Syndicates and the German Labour Hain 
June 2.—The principal papers published an advertisement headed 
“Our New Euro Continent” showing a map of Europe without 
Russia and England, and containing statistics to prove that this area 
was self-sufficing as to 95 per cent of cereals for human consumption and 
88 cent of animal foodstuffs. 
une 6.—The Foreign Minister stated that the cruiser Canarias had 
picked up some of the Biswarch’s crew. 
J#ne 7.—An agreement was signed with the Holy See regarding the 
question of filling the vacant aie sees (these numbered 55, of 
which 20 had been vacant for a ong time). 


SYRIA 

May 27.—Syria and the Lebanon regarded as enemy-occupied 
territory. (See Great Britain.) 

May 28.—Reports were current in Beirut that the Franco-German 
agreement provided that France should give Syria (but not the Lebanon) 
to the Germans as their sphere of interest. Aleppo was described as full 
of German tourists and ‘ diplomats”. 

General de Verdillac was appointed G.O.C. French Forces in Qyria, 
and General Fougères was retired. 

May 31.—Admiral Gouthon, a close collaborator of Darlan, was 
reported to have arrived in Syria. 

June 1.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that units of German 
motorized infantry, with lorries, armoured cars, and field guns landed 
at Latakia on May 29. 

June 2.—150 German troop carrier aircraft arrived empty at Rayak. 

eae 3.—General Dentz issued a communtoué denying that German 
soldiers had arrived to occupy any point in Syria or the Lebanon, and 
declaring that French policy had ak any been defined as that of not 
yielding to any Power, Germany included. 

German statements on the defence of Syria. (See Germany.) 

The Gestapo was stated to be thoroughly established in the country, 
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daily, many of them fighters. It was generally believed that some 400 
men, described as wounded, who landed at Beirut from a hospital ship 
a few days earlier were members of the German Tank Corps, and that 
they had taken over French armoured cars and tanks. 

June 5.—General Dentz, broadcasting from Beirut to French soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, denied reports of a German occupation of the 
country, of German ‘tanks at Latakia, and of the landing of 500 soldiers 
from a hospital ship. Also there were no German aircraft in Syria, 
though some had crossed the Tine i oing eastward. Having disposed 
of these rumours he could tell them, he said, “that the Government 
decided to modify its policy towards Germany so that a France 
under blockade may live. This new policy is ae so that France will 
not die of hunger and cold this winter. They dangle the image of a 
hypothetical victory to restore France’s power in years to come. What 
is certain 1s that if nothing is done now to assure France’s subsistence 
there will be no Frenchmen left in France for that future. The Germans 
do not ask us to take up arms against anybody They ask us simply to 
maintain possession of the territories entrusted to us—nothing more nor 
less. We will defend our possessions with all our might. I know that 
you will execute that order; if necessary, you will take up arms and 
ee to your 

The C-in-C. of the Lebanese Gendarmerie was reported to have 
joined the Free French forces in Palestine. All pro-British and de 
Gaullist elements in Beirut were stated to have been rounded up by 
Gestapo agents. 

June 7.—Turkish reports stated that between 150 and 200 German - 
aircraft were in the country, many of which had flown over Turkish 
territory to get there. Reports were also current that 8 “pocket sub- 
marines” had reached Beirut. General Dentz was reported to have 
asked Vichy to send more reliable men to replace his air personnel and 
A.A. gunners. 

June 8.—Declarations with assurances of independence for Syria 
made by General Catroux and Sir Miles Lampson. (Sa Egypt.) 

Statement issued in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Leaflets were dropped by British and Free French aircraft appealing 
to the French garrisons to join the Allies in driving the Germans from 
the Levant, and promising the Arab inhabitants their freedom and 
independence 

* Copies of a message to the French troops from General Wavell were 
also dropped by the R.A.F. declaring that the only way to save Syria 
from German domination was for British forces “‘to penetrate this 
territory which you are guarding’. The Boches occupied two-thirds 
of France and controlled the rest, and had now begun the conquest of 
their Colonies. “We come not as enemies,” he went on, “but to your 
aid against our common seb ane i us your help against the 
mortal enemy of your people. It is not the honour of France, 
it is not your honour as so diers that you would defend in fighting 
against us to the end; you would only defend this territory in the 
interests of the enemy. ... Come and hasten his ‘defeat... .” 

Lorries of bread and other food entered the country with the leading 
British troops for distribution among the French and Syrians, who 
were reported to be welcoming the British all along the route. 
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The French and Syrian troops were asked not to surrender, but to 
join the Allies. At the frontier stations the outposts either withdrew 
or surrendered, and it was not until the Allies reached the defensive 
line Chameh—Merj Ayoun—Mt. Hermon that resistance was o 

French officers recently dismissed by General Dentz were stated 
to be reporting ir? the British lines. 


TRANSJORDAN 

June 4.—A telegram from the Emir to the High Commissioner in 
Palestine for transmission to London was published expressing warm 
appreciation of the British co-operation with the Regent of Iraq (the 
Bars nephew) and of the considerate policy followed by the British 
commander in dealing with the revolt. 


TURKEY 


May 27.—It was learnt that the Iraqi Minister of Defence had 
arrived in Angora ‘‘for reasons of health”. 

Juns 5.—German industrialists, business men, and agricultural 
experts were reported to be arriving in fairly large numbers to arrange 
for expansions of trade, offering to supply commodities hitherto 
obtained from Britain but unobtainable since the war spread to the 
Middle East. 

Juns 8.—AIl communications with Syria were cut. 


U.S.A. 

‘May 27.—Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcast. (See Special Summary.) Th 

was rebroadcast in 15 languages. 

The President and Mr. Hull signed a Proclamation declaring a State 
of Emergency. It read: 

“Whereas a succession of events makes it plain that the objectives of 
the Axis belligerents in such (the present European) war are not 
confined to those avowed at its commencement, but include the over- 
throw throughout the world of the existing democratic order and the 
svorld-wide amination of peoples and economies through the destruc- 
tion of all resistance on land, sea and in the air; 

“And whereas indifference on the part of the United States to the 
in menace would be perilous, and common date 
chat: for the security of this nation and of this H ne ber 
pass from peace-time authorizations of military stren = atl a basis 
as will enable us to cope instantly and decisively with any attempt at 
the hostile encirclement of this if here, or the establishment of 
any base for aggression against it, as as to repel threat of predatory 
incursion by foreign agents into our territory and society; 

` “Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 

States of America, do proclaim that an unlimited national emergency 
confronts this country which requires that its military, naval, air and 
civilian defences be put on a basis of readiness to repel any or all acts 
or threats of aggression directed towards any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“T call upon all loyal citizens engaged in production for defence to 
give precedence to the needs of the nation to the end that a system of 
government that makes private enterprise possible may survive. I-call 
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upon all loyal workmen, as well as employers, to merge their lesser 
differences 1n the larger effort to ensure the survival of the only kind 
of government which recognizes the rights of labour or capital. 

Pall upon loyal State and local leaders and officials to co-operate 
with the civilian defence agencies of the United States to assure our 
internal security against foreign-directed subversion, and to put every 
community in order for a maximum of productive effort, a minimum 
of waste and unn frictions. I call upon all loyal citizens to 
place the nation’s needs in mind and in action to the end that we 
may mobilize and have ready for instant defensive use all of the 
physical powers, all of the moral strength and all the material resources 
of this nation.” 

The Administration received a Note from the French Ambassador 
renewing the pledge that France would not surrender her Fleet or 
Colonial Empire to Germany. M. Haye told the press that the Note 
asserted that collaboration with Germany would not go beyond the 
Armistice terms and, asked whether an engagement not to act against 
Britain had been given, he said that this had been the attitude of 
Vichy during the past 11 months, and still was. 

The President asked Congress for $3,319 million (£829 million) in 
se Serge for more aircraft. 

ay 28.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had no intention 
of asking for the repeal of the Neutrality Act. Most of the leading 
papers praised the President’s speech as expressing the feelings of the 
country. Mr. Willkie said, ‘‘the President said exceedingly well what 
we needed to hear”. 

Three former Democratic candidates for the Presidency—Mr. Alfred 
Smith, Mr. James Cox, and Mr. John Davis—made a joint wireless 
appeal for national unity in support of the foreign policy enunciated 
by the President. 

The Maritime Commission commandeered for delivery on June 5 
the liner America of 28,000 tons, and 4 other vessels. 

May 29.—The Secretary for War told the that a plan would 
come into operation on June 7 to train 8,000 R.A.F. fighter pilots and 
navigators annually. The first contingent would be 550 students from 
Britain, and a new class would be started every 5 weeks. 

The arrest was announced of Dr. Kurt Reith, described as ‘No. 1 
Nazi now in the United States”, charged with false entry. He was 
reported to be one of the chief agents in fomebting discord in South 
America. The German Embassy stated that they were surprised and 
astonished at his arrest, as it was well known he had resigned from the 
Diplomatic Service in 1937 and was in the United States on a purely 
personal trip. 

The Senate approved legislation authorizing the President to requi- 
sition the 84 foreign ships in U.S. ports. 

May 30.—It was announced in New York that the fully mechanized 
lst Division of the Army was going to Puerto Rico, West Indies. 
(Its departure was subsequently postponed.) 

Order$ were issued to withdraw 13 more liners from merchant 
service. Extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent sabotage at 
the plants manufacturing war supplies throughout the country owing 
to warnings from the Federal Bureau of Investigation that advantage 
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might be taken of the Memorial Day holiday (lasting 3 days) to damage 
machinery, etc. Mr. Winant arrived in New York. i 

The President received many telegrams from the Presidents and 
Congresses of Central American Republics congratulating him en his 
speech. An official in Washington stated that the President had received 
a record number of letters and telegrams since his speech, adding, “they 
run to about 95 per cent approval’ . 

The appointment of Mr. Ickes as Petroleum Co-ordinator for National 
Defence was announced. 

Lord Halifax told his second press conference that as a result of 
U.S. production he thought the scales would turn against the Axis in 
a few months. He also said nobody could be very specific about peace 
aims “until you know what sort of shape the world will be in when it 
comes out of the mangle”. He warned them against rumours—spread 
through innocent American channels by Nazi agents—that a negotiated 
peace was being discussed, and said, “‘you cannot make peace with a 
mad dog”. 

May 31.—It was announced that Mr. Hull sent a letter to Mr. Quo 
Tai-chi while the latter was in the United States stating that the 
Government intended to relinquish their extra-territorial rights in 
China on the restoration of peace, “in continuation of the steps already 
taken towards meeting China’s aspirations for the readjustment of 
anomalies in its international relations”. 

Mr. Quo Tai-chi replied, on May 26, thanking him and See 
the Chinese Government’s intention of effecting “the fullest application 
of those principles (of freer international trade and broader cultural 
ex es) in its own economy and its political and economic relations 
with other countries”. 7 5 

Jime 1.—Detention by the Germans of 21 of the Americans landed 
in France from the Zamzam. (Ses Germany.) 

Damage estimated at $25 ion in value was done by a fire which 
laid waste an area a quarter of a mile square on the Hudson River 
front of Jersey City. A huge E elevator, valued with its contents at 
$2 million was gutted, and several warehouses stocked with raw 
materials destroyed. 

June 2.—Ptesident Roosevelt signed a Bill empowering the Govern- 
ment to establish mandatory priorities on all orders for the democracies 
which accepted aid under the Aid to Britain Act, on all orders for 
Government agencies, and on orders covering civilian needs when such 
orders were deemed by officials of the defence organizations to be more 
urgent than those for the production of war materials. 

It was understood that troops had been sent to Greenland, where 
they were reported to be preparing aerodromes. 

June 3.—The American Magaxine - published an article by Mr. 
Hopkins, who reviewed the war “potentials” of the Germans and of 
Britain and America, and declared that Hitler would not win the war, 
since there were 4 essential facts against him: “He has not got real sea 
power; he is slowly losing his air superiority; he cannot equal the 
economic reséurces which the British and ourselves are bringing to 
bear inst him; finally, it is against every American interest— 
economic, political, and moral—that he shall be allowed to consolidate 
his ill-gotten gains.” 
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Lord Halifax, ing at Columbia University, said: “We must all 
face the melancholy fact that after more than 40 centuries of civiliza- 
tion and 19 of Christianity the German nation, at the bidding: of one 
unscrupulous man, has once more decided to settle its dispute with the 
free nations of the world in the same way as did its ancestors in the 

Stone Age.” 
` The War Dept. awarded a contract for $226 million odd worth of 
bombers to the Consolidated Aircraft Corp. and another for $95 
million odd to the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

June 5.—The Maritime Commission invoked the 1916 Shipping Act, 
empowering it to transfer to foreign registry any ship owned wholly or 
partly by a U.S. citizen, sell or charter American vessels, and conclude 
agreements to build ships for delivery to foreign buyers. 

President Roosevelt sent a, Message to sas ate asking urgently for 
an authorization of $285 million for the completion of the Great Lakes 
and St.,Lawrence River Waterway Project and to make available an 
additional 2,200,000 horse-power of electrical energy for defence 

uction. The state of emergency in the United States might last 
or more than 4 years, he said, and the enemies of democracy were 


developing e h ectric resource and every waterway from 
Norway to ie Oe hein 
The Army Bill for 1942 was submitted to , providing for 


an expenditure of $9,000 million. It also gave the Chief of Staff 
to order tanks and equipment up to whatever limits he considered 
justified and a contingency fund of $25 million to use as he wished. 

Officials of the War Department told the House Appropriations 
Committee that Germany’s aircraft production was conservatively 
estimated at 3,000 a month, with the possibility of reaching 4,000 to 
6,000 a month with the organization of factories in occupied countries. 

The Bill provided cash for 12,856 aircraft, and planned to provide 
the Army with 46,000 and the Navy with 10,000 by July, 1943. Pro- 
duction would be raised to 40,000 a year by July, 1942. 

Mr. Hull issued 'a formal statement, reading: ‘Developments in 
Franco-German collaboration may be forcing France into the ageres 
sor’s camp and threaten seriously to alter her relations with the nited 
States. It would seem scarcely believable that the Vichy Government 
should adopt a policy of collaboration with other Powers for the 
purpose of aggression and oppression, despite indications appearing 
in our own imi reports. Such action would be yg he 
priceless rights and interests beyond the requirements of a 
armistice and would place France in substantial military and political 
subservience, and would also make her in part an instrument of aggres- 
sion against many other peoples and nations... .” 

He also told the press that they were very much concerned about the 
situation, and then gave particulars of the plans for aiding France 
with food and the French colonies with trade. They had been lenient 
regarding frozen French assets and other matters, and Admiral Leahy 
had assyred Vichy that the United States had no other interest in the 
French Empire territories than their preservation for the French 
people. 

«ne 6.—President Roosevelt signed the Bill authorizing him to 
requisition all foreign ships idle in U.S. ports and issued an Order 
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empowering the Maritime Commissian to take them over. By the Bill 
the ships could operate to any neutral country of the Western Hemi- 
Hae but could not be transferred to belligerents without the Presi- 

ent’s specific consent. s 

The President told the press that stories appearing coincidently with 
the arrival of Mr. Winant to the effect that Britain was “all in” and 
“talking peace” originated in Berlin, and were “‘manufactured of 
German cloth”. Asked if was mentioned in his talks with Mr. 
Winant he said: “Absolutely nothing like it, not even the tenth cousin 
of a peace offer or anything like that.” ` 

He had received many memoranda giving word of propagandist 
orders to be sent to sympathizers with the Nazi cause in the United € 
States and to those in favour of appeasement. He had on his desk two 
orders issued by the official German propaganda agency in Berlin to 
Nazis in the United States for the circulation of a statement that 
Germany had not the slightest thought of doing anything inimical to 
any country in the Western Hemisphere, and for the dissemination of 
a number of other reports as the basis of the conclusion that England 
was “about all in” and was talking peace. 

Asked whether he knew of any negotiations looking to the conclusion 
of a Japanese-American of non-aggression he said “No”. 

Miz. Wille, speaking fn Chi , said that more than 10 per cent of 
American materials sent to Bri were sunk and more serious was the 
loss of the ships. “Our naval patrol,” he said, “though helpful, does 
not stop the deadly toll, but it can be stopped. Given proper naval and 
air protection Britain has shown that ships can be protected. Now 
I say deliberately that unless these losses are stopped ör greatly 
reduced, and at once, E d cannot survive.” 

The Secretary to the Treasury announced that the first month’s 
sales of Defence Savings Bonds and stamps totalled $441,782,000. 

June 7.—Mr. Winant saw the press at the State Department and, 
in reply to questions about talks of peace in England said: ‘‘There’s no 
wavering at all on the part of the ent. There’s no wavering, 
either, on the part of the people. This is a people’s fight, and they 
know it.” He said that American aid was crossing the Atlantic in 
increasing quantities. 

Mr. Hull, in a letter to a Senator about the French bases in the West 
Indies, said fhat an agreement had been concluded with Admiral * 
Robert, the High Commissioner at Martinique, providing ‘‘certain 
guarantees regarding the movement of French vessels in American 
waters, and commits the French Government to prior notification 
regarding any shipments of gold. It also permits the establishment of 
a daily patrol, by vessel and aeroplane, of the islands of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and a naval observer is stationed at Fort de France, 
Martinique, to check its observance”. 

June 9.—Owing to the continuance of a strike begun on June 5 
in the plant of the North American Aviation Co. at Los Angeles 
(working on war orders valued at $196 million) the President issued 
an executive order empowering the Army to occupy the facfory, and 
troops took control. The strike had been called by local C.L.O. union 
members in spite of the remonstrance of high officials of the C.I.0. 
and in violation of a promise made by the Union to the National 
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Defence Mediation Board that there would be no stoppage of work 
until at least 3 days after the Board should have made recommenda- 
tions for a settlement. 

The President, in a statement on his action, said it was essential for 
national defence, but that collective bargaining negotiations would 
still go on. It was understood that the Government had full and 
detailed knowledge that this strike and similar actions were the 
work of agents of the Sqviet Government. It was also known in 
Washington that in the negotiations going on between Berlin and 
Moscow the Russians were playing the card of the usefulness to 
Germany of their subversive and propagandist activities in the 
United States. 

Mr. Hull received M. Haye informally. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 28.—No report of President Roosevelt's speech was published 
in the press, and the Moscow wireless news did not mention it. 

May 29.—Short versions of the speech were published, with no 
reference to the President’s mention of Dakar. 

June 3.—The Belgian and Yugoslav Ministers left Moscow for 
America and Palestine respectively. The Government withdrew their 
recognition of the Greek Government, on the ground that Greek 
sovereignty had been lost and that there was no Soviet representative 
in Athens. 

June 5.—The correspondent of the News Chronicle, a U.S. citizen, 
was ordered to leave the country. 

June 6 —The British Ambassador left for London for consultation 
with the Foreign Secretary. 

| 
YUGOSLAVIA 

May 30 —It was announced that the Government had presented a 
Note to the British Government calling attention to the proclamation in 
Rome of the hereditary monarchy of the “Independent Croatian 
State”, and protesting against this attack on the unity of the territory 
of Yugoslavia, as well as against the dismemberment of the Croatian 

ple, who were continuing the struggle to maintain the unity and 
integrity of the Croatian territory within the kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

June 5.--It was announced that the Minister to Great Britain had 
handed to the British Foreign Secretary a statement protesting against 
the attempt by Germany and Italy to annex and divide between them 
the territory of the Slovenes. 
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A COMPARISON OF WAR EFFORTS: 
IL Germany’s War Expenditure 


TO assess the German war expenditure is obviously a difficult task, 
as no Budget accounts have bean published since 1934-35, and even 
those, and their predecessors, were so drawn up as not to reveal the 
full amount of military expenditure. Since that date there has been 
little evidence from which to calculate military expenditure except the 
statistics of public receipts (even these rendered invalid, to some extent, 
by large amounts of undisclosed borrowing between 1933 and 1938) 
and certain general statistics from which a somewhat roundabout 
estimate may be made. It is at all events clear that, to assess in 
economic terms the magnitude of the German war effort, it is necessary 
to go back some years to the beginning of the Nazi regime, when 
preparation for war began on a serious scale. 

e method of estimation—one which has been used several times 
before 4s to prepare statistics of German public receipts, from borrow- 
ing as well as taxation, etc., in the years since 1932, and to note the 
excess of total expenditure in subsequent years over that which in the 
earlier years is known to have been devoted to non-military purposes. 
A second method, far more difficult to apply, but likely to give more 

e Teliable results, is to try to split up the national income into three 
parts—private consumption, private net investment, and exhaustive 
Government expenditure’—and to study the increase in the last part as 
compared with the exhaustive expenditure on non-military obj eres in 
the earlier y This second method may be applied first. 
step in this method is to prepare statistics of the net aoni 
income, defined as'the total value at market prices of all goods 
and services produced in the year, excluding those which are used for 
the replacement of capital worn out during the year. To obtain such 
figures, adjustments have to be made to the published statistics, which 
omit certain important items. 

1 An article in the last issue of the Bulletin (Juno 14) dealt with Great 
Britain’s present war effort as compared with that of 1914-18. 
11e. Government purchases of goods and services, excl mere money 
transfera such as war debt interest, unemployment relief, subsi otc. 
807 2 
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1. THE GERMAN NATIONAL INCOME 

In order to make clear the nature of the corrections necessary in the 
official German national income statistics to obtain the net output, 
at market prices, of all goods and services produced in the eet 
the method by which the official statistics are compiled must be briefly 
indicated.: The method (unless it has been since 1933 without 
warning) is to take the total of private and institutional incomes, 
including incomes received in kind bat not in cash, but excluding such 
incomes as war pensions and unemployment relief, to subtract from this 
the whole of the taxes and fees to public authorities which are paid out 

of it, and then to add back the value of such services produced by pub- ` 
. lic authorities as are deemed to be useful or aale together with 
all money transfers (such as war pensions, unemployment relief, etc.) 
made by thes¢ authorities to the public, with the exception of war 
debt interest. This method gives the net national income as we wish to 
have it except for the omission of those publicly-provided services which 
are not rT ed as consumable in themselves, being supposed to 
constitute “costs of production” of the national income as a whole. 
These services are stated to imclude general administration, police, 
justice, defence, and road maintenance. 

The calculation of the omitted items can, in fact, be accomplished 
from official data by an indirect method. A study of the make-up of the 
officially-computed national income shows that they are equal to: 


total indirect* taxation and fees to public authorities which are 
not included in income statistics ` 

plus public borrowing from banks and other credit institutions 

menus ‘taxes not included in private income” (an item in the official 
national income statistics) 

minus war debt interest. 


Statistics of the above items are available for all years up to 1938 with 
the exception of fees to public authorities (a relatively small item easily 
estimated from its magnitude in earlier years), of war debt interest 
(including interest on debt raised for armament purposes), which is 
easily estimated, and of public borrowing from credit institutions. 
This borrowing is mostly undisclosed. A hint of it can be obtained from 
the bill-holdings of the institutions concerned, but, for various reasons 
which need not be dwelt upon here, these give no more than a hint., 
Authorities agree to a considerable extent, however, that such borrow- 
ing in the years 1933-38 amounted in all to about 12 milliard Rm., and 
all one can do is apportion this sum in a reasonable way between the 
years concerned. : 

It is interesting to find that the omissions so calculated, though they 
agree with the figures obtainable by direct a between 
published totals of public expenditure and the published totals of 
public services included in the national income for the years when both 
are obtainable, exceed the total published expenditures on administra- 
tion, justice, police, defence, and road maintenance in each of those 


1 The method ıs described at length in Statıstisches Reichsamt, Sondsrhefi 2A, 
1933. 
3 “Indirect” taxation for this purpose means taxation deductable as a business 


expense in making incqme-tax asecesments. 


a 
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‘years by over 2 milliard Rm. It may be that this is because’certain 


other items of diture are omitted in addition to those mentioned 
above (and the list given does not ap to claim completeness), but 
it is almost certainly due also to the failure of the official figures, even 
befofe the advent of the Nazis, to declare correctly the total of defence 


diture. 

The national income as published, the corrections applied, and the 
revised totals are given in Table I, as are also estimates for the years 
1939 and 1940, for which no official calculations are available. It 
seems reasonable to assume that average output per head in Austria is 
about 75 per cent of the average in the Old Reich, and the corresponding 

portion for the Sudetenland is 90 per cent. On these assumptions, 
it may be reckoned that the national income of the Greater Reich, as 
its boundaries were fixed at the outbreak of war, was about 104 milliard 
Rm. at 1988 prices, and assuming the 1938 level of employment in the 
Old Reich. Actually, prices rose by perhaps 2 per cent, and total weekly 
hours worked in industry (in the first half of 1989 as compared with 
1938) by about 4% per cent. These changes would make the money 
income in 1939 about Rm. 109 milliards. It must be allowed, however, 
that, after the outbreak of war, perhaps five million extra men were 
removed into the forces, where their output (as reckoned in the national 
income) would be perhaps 1,500, Rm. per head less than in civil life. 
The total loss of income on this account in the last third of the year may 
be put at 2 milliard Rm. making the national income for 1939 some 
Rm. 107 milliard. For the Old Reich alone it would be about 96 
milliard Rm. 

TABLE I 
Published German National Incoms 1929-38 with Adjustments, 
and Estomaies 1939-40 (Mtlhard Rm.) 























Pubhshed | Indore | “Tete not] pubiic | War and |Addstionsio, “dusted 
Yoar Natonal | Taxation | Minded in EA Aes, | "Pubahes | Pee 
Income and Fees | 7 » | from Debt Int. | Figures Ina 
1929 75.9 105 36 — 0.3 6.6 | -82.5 
1930 702 10.8 4.0 — 03 6.4 76.6 
1931 575 9.6 3.7 — s03 5.6 63.1 
1932 452 8.8 2.6 02 03 61 51.3 
1933 46.5 9.1 2.5 15 ° 0.4 82 647 
1934 52.7 9.9 2.3 20 05 91 61.8 
1935 68.6 106 2.3 3.0 06 10.7 69 3 
1936 649 11.6 23 30 07 11.6 785 
1937 710 13 4 2.3 2.0 0.8 12.3 83 3 
1938* 79.7 15.0 2.3 2.0 10 13.7 93 4 
Estimates of Net Natonal Income 
Old Resch Greater Rash 
1939 96.0 107.0t 
1940 99 0 120.0} 


~ -Obd Reich only. 
Old Rech, Austra, and Sadetenland 
emt Ok! Rah. Anstna. Sudetenland, Memel, and Incorporated Poland. 
For the year 1940 we have to include the incorporated part of Poland 


in the Reich, with its 12 million inhabitants, their average output per 
„head perhaps 67 per cent of that in the Old Reich, making about 11 
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milliard Rm. in all. There were also, on the average for the whole year, 
about a million additional foreign workers in Germany, and perhaps 
another million women drawn into employment, giving together an 
extra sae of some 4 milliard Rm. As compared with the average 
for 1839 there were perhaps 4 million more men under arms throughout 
the year, bringing about a reduction of some 6 milliards in the national 
output, so that the total, at 1939 prices, would be about Rm. 116 
milliard. Average working hours are stated to have been about 3 per cent 

ter in September, 1940, than in September, 1939, but it may 

assumed that this change has been partly offset by decreases in 
average efficiency due to air raids, etc. Prices on the whole rose by 
about 3 per cent as compared with the previous year. The net national 
income at current prices in 1940 may therefore be put at about Rm. 
120 milliard. The corresponding figure for the Old 1 Reich would be 
about Rm. 99 milliard. 


2. THE COMPONENTS OF THE NATIONAL INCOME 

The net national income as it is defmed for the purpose of the above 
estimates should, after the elimination of net payments abroad (mostly 
reparations), correspond with the sum of Government purchases of 
goods and services, net non-Governmental investment, and private 
consumption. For the years up to 1932-33, German official sources give 
tables of total public expenditure from which it is easy to see how much 
was exhaustive and how much consisted of mere transfers correspond- 
ing to no current service rendered. The first of the above components 
of the national income is therefore known for these earlier years, 
though not for subsequent ones. Official estimates of total private net 
investment or disinvestment (including changes in-the value of stocks) 
are available for the years up to 1934, but not later. Of total private 
consumption there is no direct estimate, but total retail turnover is 
available for all years up to 1939 (for the Old Reich only) and is a > 
useful indicator. These series are given in TableII. 

When from the net national income available for home use we sub- 
tract the three components of which we have knowledge for the earlier 
years, the remainder should represent the value of private consumption 
other than retail sales—i.e. farmers’ consumption of their own produce, 
rents, travelling, entertainments, etc., and all services. In the years of 
the depression, especially 1930 and 1931, prices were falling so fast that 
the fall in the value of stocks may have been due solely to this cause, ie. ° 
there may been been no net consumption at the expense of stocks. In the 
absence of further inquiry, it is difficult to see what adjustments ought 
to be made to consumption in these years on account of stock changes. 
It is not unreasonable to conclude, however, that the figures both for 
1929 and for 1932, in both of which years changes in stocks were 
relatively moderate, are approximately right, especially as, by 1932, alt 
the series concerned had achieved a certain measure of stability. If 
this is taken to be the case, it may be calculated that private consump- 
tion other than retail sales underwent, between 1929 and 1932, a per- 
centage e only about a fifth as great as that undergone by retail 
sales—a conclusion in itself reasonably plausible. It seems legitimate 
to suppose that the relation between changes in the two series persisted 
in the following years, and, on this supposition, total private consump- 
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tion in the Old Reich may be estimated up to 1989. The total private 
‘consumption in 1938 has been semi-officially estimated at 47-51 
miliard Rm. This must exclude indirect taxation, some 10 or 11 
milliard Rm. of which enters into our total of 60.8 milliard Rm. Some 
confirmation may therefore be claimed for the present method. 


TABLE II 
Compostiion of the German National Income (Old Reich only) 1929-39 (Milliard Rm.) 




















1839 96 0 27.3F 648 














* It ıs to be supposed that most of this “dunnvestment” consists of mere writmg-down of unchanged 
stocks, and ought, therefore, not to be added to consumption. 
t Estrmated from retail sales 


e By difference, the data now available give us the sum of Government 
exhaustive expenditure and private net investment for the later years. 
In order to arrive at government exhaustive expenditure in these later 
years, therefore, it is necessary to estimate private net investment. 
Estimates of fixed investment up to 1937 are deducible from data 
assembled by Mr Balogh (Economic Journal, 1938, p. 466), and a semi- 
official statement has put investment (including stock changes) in 1938 
at 12 milliard Rm. The figures given in Table III therefore may well 
claim to be reasonable. í 

In order to see roughly how much'of the exhaustive public expendi- 
ture so calculated was absorbed in armaments and other public works 
of a special or semi-military kind, it may be permissible to assume at 
first that non-military works absorbed all but one milliard of the 
exhaustive public expenditure (excluding investment) in 1932-33, that 
all increases of public exhaustive expenditure over this level represent 
armaments or semi-military works and that all increases in public 
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TaBe III 
Exhausts Expondsture as the Basis of an Estimate of Armament Expénditure + 
(Ola only) e 


ın mtlltards of Rm. 























x a 3- § p 
qd | | 4a |S fs ine H 
4 $ 4 ge Sga A 
a ae $ SE: ty q+ is A; 3 
> ` ` x 
n |“ p i it 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (8) (7) (8) ` (9) 
1932 | 4.2 —1 6 —1.9 7.7 1.0 | 1.3 00 0.0 1.3. 
1933 H 8.7 —07 +06 8.8 2.1 27 05 0.3 19 
1934 129 +2.4 +13 9.2 2.5 47 07 1.0 3.0 
1935 192 +5.6 +2.0 11.6 4.9 10.4 1.0 1.6 79 
1938 23 5 +7.6 +20 139 7.2 13.8 13 20 105 
1937 26 5 +95 +2.0 15 0 8.3 158 1.6 2.5 117 
1938 32 6 +12.0 20 6 13.9 24.4 19 3.0 19 5 











investment over the 1932 level have a military object. In this way we 
get a series which adds up, from 1933 to 1938 inclusive, to some 72 
milliard Rm. (see col. 6 of Table IIT), a total not without significance 
in view of Hitler’s state ment, on the eve of his invasion of Poland, 
that Germany had spent over 90 milliard Rm. on armaments in the 
last six years. It seems plain that his total is confirmed by our cal- 
culation only if all public investment is counted as armaments, and 
if there has been no substantial increase in general costs of adminis- 
tration between 1932-33 and the beginning of the war. Both of these 
assumptions, though allowable in a first tentative calculation, lose 
their validity on er examination. There has been in the last 
seven or eight years, a great deal of public expenditure on motor 
roads and.canals, etc., which has only the slightest connection 
with military preparation. Moreover, a great deal of public invest- 
ment undertaken in connection with the Four Year Plan, though 
essentially inspired by strategic considerations, has not made any direct 
contribution to the building up of actual armaments. The great increase 
in the administrative machinery and in the number of officials of all 
kinds, too, must have involved a great increase in the exhaustive public 
ar i ade quite unconnected with armaments. Salaries of public 
ials amounted to 3.7 milliard Rm. in 1932-33: it would not be sur- 
prising if they had risen to 5 or 6 milliards at least. Armament ex- 
penditure, excluding that officially classed as public investment, is 
therefore probably considerably less in each year than that given in 
column 6 of Table III, while an unknown proportion of public invest- , 
ment also probably represents armaments proper. e figures in 
columns 7 and 8 of Table III are largely pure guesswork, but it seems 
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better to make a reasonable allowance for the increase in non-military 
expenditure in this way than to let the totals in column 6 stand. The 
rou column 9 are, of course, very highly tentative, but they must 
be en simply as reasonable conclusions drawn from the present 
approach, to be checked whenever possible against other scraps of 
evidence. 3 ; 

It will be seen from column 1 of Table III that, so far as the Old 
Reich alone is concerned, there seems to have been little if any room 
for an increase in exhaustive public eee between 1938 and 
1939 apart from decreases which may have been brought about in 
private investment and in stocks of commodities. So great, indeed, was 
the increase in retail purchases at the beginning of the war, that it 
seems likely that some considerable inroads were in fact made into the 
stocks of retailers and others at that time. It will be interesting to 
survey this conclusion as to the course of public exhaustive expenditure 
financed from the Old Reich in the light of the figures of total public 
expenditure in the Greater Reich, which must be examined. 

A. J. B. 
(To be continued) 


MR. CHURCHILL’S REVIEW OF THE WAR, JUNE 10 -œ 


IN a statement on June 10 dealing with the operations in the Medi- 
terranean and Middle East, with particular reference to Crete, Mr. 
Churchill reminded Parliament that the dictators never appeared before 
Parliament to lain their losses or mistakes; apart from this, however, 
he deprecated a debate on the fighting in Crete because it was only one 
pa of the very important and complicated campaign which was i 
ought in the Middle East, and could only be viewed as one part. The 

vast scene could only be viewed as a whole, and ought not to be exposed 
to a debate piecemeal. Mr. Churchill then dealt with various questions 
which had been asked. The following are the main points he made. 

“Why, first of all, were there not enough guns provided for the two 
serviceable airfields which existed in Crete? To answer that question 
one would have to consider how many guns we had and whether we 
could afford to spare them for that purpose, and that leads us to a 
wider sphere. All this time the Battle of the Atlantic has been going on. 
A very great number of guns which might have been usefully employed 
in Crete have been, and are being, mounted in the merchant vessels to 
beat off the attack of the Focke-Wulf and Heinkel aircraft, whose 
depredations have been notably lessened thereby. 

‘Again we must consider whether our airfields at home or our air 
factories or the ports and cities in our island, which are under heavy and 


‘dangerous attack, should have been further denuded or stinted of ter 


in the last six or seven months for the sake of the war in the Middle 

It must be remembered that everything we send out to the Middle East 

is out of action for the best part of three months, as it has to go round 

the Cape.” i ' 
Judgment was impossible without having a very full knowledge of all 

their resources and of the varioug claims on them. They had, however, 


/ 
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taken steps from the first moment to defend the anchorage at Suda 
Bay and to develop the aerodrome near by. They provided, m fact, 
a deterrent to attack sufficient to require a major effort on the engmy’s 
part. He went on: í 

“A man must be a ect fool who thinks that we have large 
quantities of anti-ai guns and aircraft lying about unused at the 
present time. So far as anti-aircraft guns are concerned, large and 
expanding as is our present production, every single is in action at 
some necessary point or other, and all future Product ai for many 
months ahead is eagerly competed for by rival claimants. This 
goes back a long way. Four years ago, in March, 1937, I mentioned 
to the House that the Germans had already got 1,500 mobile anti- 
aircraft guns in addition to all their static artillery of anti-aircraft 
defence. Since then they have been making them at a great rate and 
have also captured a vast amount from the countries which they have 
overthrown.” 

The output of A.A. guns was, at last, expanding rapidly, but their 
outfits were still incomparably inferior in number to those of the Ger- 
mans. 

“Another question which may fairly be asked is why we have not got 
a much stronger air force in the Middle East. I can only say that from 
the moment when the Battle of Britain was decided in our favour... 
ewe have been ceaselessly sending aircraft as fast as possible to the 
Middle East by every route and every method. During the present 
year, as our strength in the air has grown, we have not beer hampered 
by lack of aircraft. The problem has been to send them to the Eastern 
theatre of war. 

“Anyone can see how great are the German advantages, and how 
easy it is for them to move their air force from one side of Europe to the 
other. Wherever they alight they have airfields. As for the serving 
personnel these can go along the main railway lines of Europe. One has 
only to compare this process with aircraft packed in crates and then 
sent by ships over the great ocean spaces until the reach the Cape of 
Good Ho , and then unpacking them and tuni em up and sending 
them to Egypt and getting them into the air when they arrive there. 
The Germans can do in days what takes us weeks or even more.” 

It was the transportation which was the limiting factor in their 
own case, not in the sense of shipping tonnage, but in the sense of the 
time taken under modern war conditions. , ; 

“Now as to the disposition of our Air Force in the Middle East.. 
That is primarily a matter for the commanders-in-chief in the Middle 
East, although, of course, the Government share to the full their 
responsibility for whatever is done ... Co-ordination between the 
Services . . . is carried to a very high pitch. The Chief Air Officer lives 
in the same house in Cairo as the Commander-in-Chief. The naval 
Commander-in-Chief has to be at sea very often. He has to be at ` 
Alexandria. But the very closest association exists between these three 
branches, and the idea that any one of these problems weuld be 
studied by any one of these commanders-in-chief without the closest 
association with the other two is quite illusory. 

“I know of no disagreement that has arisen. Obviously the Army is 
the main factor, and the Fleet is preserving the security of the Army 
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on the sea, and the Air Force assists the Army and the Fleet in all their 
functions. But I have heard of no difficulties that could not be settled 
in a few hours by reference. These commanders-in-chief have to settle 
it among themselves. We share to the full the responsibility for whatever 
is dhe. It must not be forgotten that, apart from the effort we made in 
Greece, which was very costly in aircraft, the situation in Irak, in 
Palestine, and potentially in Syria, as well as the winding up of the 
Abyssinian story, all made very heavy demands upon our ai i 
And the situation in the Western Desert has also to be considered. 

“Before any rational judgment can be formed on the disposition of 
our air forces and the consequent failure to supply an adequate air force 
for Crete it would be necessary, as in the case of the anti-aircraft guns, 
to know not only what were our own resources but also what was the 
situation at these other theatres, which are all intimately interrelated. 
It is no use trying to judge these matters without full knowledge, and 
that full knowledge obviously cannot be made public or ought not to be 
spread outside the narrowest circles compatible with the security of the 
operations.”’ 


“I come to the next stage of my argument. In March we decided to go 
to the aid of Greece in accordance with our treaty obligations. This, of 
course, exposed us to the danger of being attacked in the Western 
Desert, and also to defeat by overwhelming numbers in Greece, unless 
Yugoslavia played her part, or unless the Greek Army could be extri- 
cated to hold some narrower line than was actually chosen. After 
Greece was actually overrun by the enemy it seemed probable that 
Crete would be the next object of attack. The enemy, with his vast 
local superiority in air power, was able to drive our aircraft from the 
airfields of Greece, and, added to this, with his enormously superior 
anti-aircraft batteries, he was able to make these airfields rapidly avail- 
able for his own use. Moreover, many more airfields became available 
to him as the weather improved and dried them up. It was evident, 
therefore, that the attack on Crete if it were made would be primarily 
an air-borne attack for which again the vastly superior hostile air force 
would be available. The question then arose whether we should try to 
defend Crete or yield it without a fight. 

“No one who bears any responsibility for the decision to defend was 
ignorant of the fact that conditions permitted of only the most meagre 
British air support to be provided for our troops in the island or for our 
Fleet operating around the island. It was not a fact that dawned upon 
the military and other authorities after the decision was taken It was 
the foundation of the choice, of the difficult and hard choice. The choice 
was whether Crete should be defended without effective air support or 
should the Germans be permitted to occupy it without opposition. I 
see there are those who say that you should never fight without superior 
or at least ample air support, and they ask, “When will this lesson be 
learned?’ But supposing you cannot have it? The questions that have 
to be settled are not questions between what is good and what is bad. 
They are very often the choice between two very terrible alternatives. 
If you cannot have this essential, this desirable air support, for reasons I 
have indicated, must you then yield one important key position after 
another?” 
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Others said they should never defend a place unless sure of being 
able to hold it. But where should a stand be made? and what would 
happen if the enemy were allowed to advance unopposed and overrun 
the most invaluable strategic points? If they had never gone to Greece 
or Crete the Germans might already have got control of Syria and“irak, 
and be preparing for an advance into Persia. It was not only a question 
of the time gained by fighting, but there was also the vitally important 

inciple of stubborn resistance to the will of theenemy. Again and again 
m history it had been proved that such resistance, even under exception- 
ally unfavourable conditions, was an essential element in victory. 

As to the case of Crete, no one had any illusions about the scale of 
enemy air borne attack. As it turned out he was prepared to pay an 
almost unlimited price for this conquest. He continued: 

“Let us look at the anatomy of this Battle of Crete. We hoped that 
25,000 to 30,000 good troops—I purposely make it vague—with 
artillery and a proportion of tanks, added to the Greek forces, would 
destroy the paratroops and clutter their landing, and prevent the enemy 
from using the airfields and the harbout. Army was to have 
destroyed the air attack and the Navy to hold off the seaborne attack. 
But there was a time limit. Reaction-on the Navy without Air Force 
support was bound to be serious. We could only stand a certain pro- 
portion of naval losses before our northern seaguard would have to be 
withdrawn. If the Army meanwhile could bite off the head of this air 
invasion before this limit of the Navy was reached, the enemy would 
have to begin all over apa . Having regard to the scale of operations 
and the losses, he might have broken it off for the time being. That was 
the basis on which the decision was come to.” 

He asked what would have been said if they had given up Crete 
without firing a shot—they would have been told they had surrendered 
the key to the Eastern Mediterranean. After declaring that it was no 
good trying to explain defeat—there was only one answer to defeat, 
and that was victory — he said he often asked himself whether he ought 
to encourage good hopes of success or prepare the public for bitter 
disappointments. The latter was to be preferred, from the purely 
British standpoint, but other nations often did not understand it, and 
the enemy made the most of anything said which could be twisted to 
represent British opinion as pessimistic about the chances of victory. 
He then went on: 

“There is one thing I regret very much. That is that the brunt of this 
fighting in the Middle East should have fallen so garfe the splendid 
A ian and New Zealand troops. I regret it for this reason among 
others—that the German propaganda is always reproaching us for 
fighting with other people’s blood, and they mock us with the insulting 
taunt that England will fight to the last Australian or New Zealander. 
I was very glad to see Mr. Menzies in his noble speech on Sunday night 
deal with this vile propaganda as it deserves. 

“There have been, in fact, during 1941, almost assmany British as 
there are Australian or New Zealand troops engaged in all the operations 
in the Western Desert, in Greece, and in Crete, and our losses durg in this 

ear rat aap with the numbers engaged are slightly heavier for the 
ritish the Dominion troops. In Crete also the numbers were 
almost exactly equal and the British losses were again slightly heavier. 
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These exclude wounded or missing, and they exclude all Indian 
or non-British troops from our total.” 

He then gave the names of the British regiments engaged in the Crete 
operations—9, including the Royal Marines, who suffered 1,400 cas- 
ualtfes and men captured out of 2,000. Out of 90,000 lives so far lost in 
the war at least 85,000 came from the Mother Country. In Crete the 
total losses were about 15,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
Germans lost about 5,000 drowned and at least 12,000 killed and 
wounded on the island. 

In addition about 180 fighter and bomber aircraft were destroyed, 
and at least 250 troop carrying ’planes. The battle was well worth 
fighting and would play an extremely important part in the whole 
defence of the Nile Valley. He went on: 

“It is asked, ‘Will the lessons of Crete be learned and how will they 
affect the defence of this island?’ Officers who took part in the thickest 
of the fighting in responsible positions, including the New Zealand 
Brigadier, are already approaching this country. At the same time, 
ety full appreciations have been made by the Staff in the Middle East 
and are being made in a more lengthy form, and all this material will 
be examined by the General Staff here. It will also be placed at the 
disposal of General Sir Alan Brooke, who commands the several millions 
of armed men we have in this island, including the Home Guard. 
Every effort will be made to profit by, them. í 

“There are, however, two facts to be borne in mind in comparing what 
happened in Crete with what might happen here. In the first place we 
rely upon a strong superiority in air power, and certainly upon a much 
greater air power both actually and relatively than was proved sufħ- 
cient last autumn. This sustains not only the land defences, but 
liberates again the power of the Navy from the thraldom in which it 
was held around Crete. In the second place the scale of the effort 
required from the Germans in attack would have to be multiplied many 
times over from what was necessary in Crete, and it might be this 
would be beyond their capacity—beyond the capacity of their resources 
or their schemes. ' 

“Everything, however, will be done to meet an airborne and seaborne 
attack launched upon a vast scale and maintained with total disregard 
of losses. We should not be lulled by the two arguments I have put 
forward into any undue sense of security.” 

They were making many improvements in the defence òf their 
airfields and in the mobility of the forces near them. He here stated 
that it was not true that German parachutists in Crete had been dressed 
in New Zealand uniforms. The mistake arose from the action of the 
enemy in driving New Zealanders—walking wounded—before them 
in their attack. 


On the subject of Air Arm co-operation with the Army he said they 
intended to go forward on that path immediately and to provide the 
Army with a considerably larger number of aircraft suited entirely to 
the wor they had to do. 


He next dealt with Syria, repeating that Britain had no territorial 
designs there or in any other French territory. On the contrary, they 
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would do all in their power to restore the freedom, independence, and 
the rights of France. The infiltration of Germans into Syria and their 
intrigue in Iraq constituted very great dangers to the whole eastern 
flank of the British defences in the Nile Valley. He went on: 

“The only choice before us in that theatre for some time has*been 
whether to encourage the Free French to attempt counter-penetration 
by themselves or whether, at heavy risk and delay, to prepare a con- 
siderable force as we have done. It was also necessary to restore the 
position in Iraq before any serious advance in Syria could be made. 
Our relations with Vichy and the possibilities of an open breach with 
the Vichy Government eventually raised the military and strategic 
significance of these movements to the very highest point. 

“Finally and above all, the formidable menace of the invasion of 
Egypt by the German-Army in Cyrenaica, supported by large Italian 
forces with German stiffening, remains our chief preoccupation in the 
Middle East. The advance by the German armoured forces into t 
has been threatening for the last two months, and there would not 
much use in our attempting to cope with the situation in Syria if at the 
same time our defences in the Western Desert were beaten down and 


broken through. 
“We have taken all these things into consideration, and I was very 
glad indeed when General Wavell re that he was in a position to 


make the advance which b on Sunday morning, and which, so far 
as I have been informed u fe the puesent Ga ing with very little 
opposition and favourably. This position in Syria was very nearly 
gone. The German poison was spreading through the country, and the 
revolt in Iraq, perhaps beginning prematurely, enabled us to take the 
necessary measures to correct the evil. But again we must not rejoice or 
give way to jubilation while we are engaged in operations of this diffi- 
culty and when the reaction of the Germans still remains to us obscure 
and unknown.” 


On the subject of factory ay aes at home, Mr. Churchill said it was 
not true that productivity had fallen off. The monthly production of 
guns and heavy tanks for the first quarter of 1941 was 50 per cent greater 
than that of the last quarter of 1940. The output for May was the highest 
yet reached and more than double the monthly rate of the last quarter of 
1940. 

As to'the sea threat, in January Hitler mentioned March as the 
effort of his attack, and there were rumours of hundreds of U-boats and 
masses of aircraft being used against them. It was now middle June, 
and apart from the losses in the Mediterranean, May was the best month 
for some time in the Atlantic. On their side, they had in that month 
sunk 257,000 tons of enemy shipping, and this despite the fact that the 
enemy presented them with a target only a tenth of the size of the one 
they presented to them, with never less than 400 ships in the danger 
zone on any day. : 

After referring to the successes in Africa he said it was over 3 months 
since the Germans said they would be in Suez in a month apd were 
telling the sl ioe ds that when Suez fell they would have to come into 
the war. In İraq the position had been restored and they were advancing 
into Syria. The large forces used in Abyssinia were now set free, with 
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an immense mass of transport, and large numbers were on their way and 
had already reached the Nile Delta. He concluded: 

“T give no guarantee, J make no promise, or prediction for the future. 
But f the next six months, during which we must expect even harder 
fighting and many disappointments, should find us in no worse position 
than that in which we stand to-day, if after having fought so long alone, 
single-handed against the might of Germany, and against Italy, and 
against the intrigues and treachery of Vichy, we should still be found 
the faithful and unbeaten guardians of the Nile Valley and of the regions 
that lie about it, then I say a famous chapter will have been written in 
themartial history of the British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST TO THE U.S.A., JUNE 16 


ON June 16 Mr. Churchill was created a Doctor of Laws of Rochester 

University, New York State, and in a speech broadcast throughout the 

United States he referred to the testing time through which Britain 
ing and said: 

“Strong tides of emotion, fierce surges of ion sweep the broad 
expanses of the Union in this year of fate. the prodigious travail 
there are many elemental forces, there is much heart-searching and 
self-questioning, some pangs, some sorrow, some conflict of voices, but 
no fear. The world is witnessing the birth-throes of a sublime resolve. 
I shall presume to confess to you that I have no doubt what that 
resolve will be. 

“The destiny of mankind is not decided by material computation. 
When great causes are on the move in the world, stirring all men’s souls, 
drawing them from their firesides, casting aside comfort, amusement, 
wealth, and the pursuit of happiness in response to impulses at once 
awe-striking and irresistible, we learn that we are spirits, not animals, 
and that something is going on in space and time and beyond space 
and time which, whether we like it or not, spells duty.” 

After emphasizing that, whatever happened, they would endure to 
the end, he concluded: 

« “And now the old lion, with her lion cubs at her side, stands alone 
against hunters who are armed with deadly weapons and impelled by 
desperate and destructive rage. Is the tragedy to repeat itself once 
more? No. This is not the end of the tale. The stars in their courses 
proclaim the deliverance of mankind. Not so easily shall the onward 
progress of the peoples be barred. Not so easily shall the lights of free- 
dom die. 

“But time is short. Every month that passes adds to the length and 
to the perils of the journey that will have to be made. United we stand, 
divided we fall. Divided, the Dark Ages return; united, we can save 
and guide the world,” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST ON THE GERMAN 
ATTACK ON RUSSIA 


ON June 22 Mr. Churchill broadcast to the world a declaration of 
British policy in the new situation created by Hitler’s attack on Risia. 
He said they had now reached the fourth eric of the war—at 4 
that morning Hitler invaded Russia. All his usual formalities of 
dy were observed with scrupulous technique. No complaint had 
made by Germany of non- ent of the non-aggression pact, 
But, without even an ultimatum, German bombs rained down on 
Russian cities, and troops invaded the country. 

All this was no surprise to him; in fact, he had given Stalin clear and 
ert warning of it, and he only hoped it had not fallen unheeded. 

e went on: 

“Hitler is a monster of wickedness, insatiable in his lust for blood 
and plunder. ... The terrible military machine which we and the rest 
of the civilized world so foolishly, so supinely, so insensately allowed 
the Nazi gangster to build up year by year from almost nothing—this 
machine cannot stand idle lest it rust and fall to pieces. It must be in 
continual motion, grinding up human lives and trampling down the 
homes of hundreds of millions of men. Moreover, it must be fed not 
only with flesh but with oil. So now this bloodthirsty guttersnipe must 
launch his mechanized armies upon new fields of slaughter, pillage, and 
devastation.” 

He then pictured the lot of the Russian peasant, robbed of his bread, 
his harvest, and of the oil needed for his ploughs, thus producing a 
famine without example in human history. Even the carnage Hitler’s 
victory, should he gain it, would bring would itself only be a step 
stone to an attempt to plunge the 400 or 500 million who lived in TE i 
and the 350 million of India into that bottomless pit of human degrada- 
tion over which the diabolic emblem of the Swastika flaunted itself. 

The Nazi regime was undistinguishable from the worst features of 
Communism, and was devoid of all theme and principles except appe- 
tite and racial domination. It excelled all forms of human wickedness 
in the efficiency of its cruelty and ferocious aggression. He would 
unsay no word that he had spoken against Communism in the past, he 
declared, “but all this fades away before the spectacle that is now 
unfolding. ...I see the Russian soldiers standing on the threshold of 
their native land, guarding the fields their fathers have tilled from time 
immemorial....I see the ten thousand villages of Russia where the 
means of existence are wrung so hardly from the soil, but where there 
are still primordial human joys, where maidens laugh and children 
play. I see advancing upon all this in hideous onslaught the Nazi war 
machine with its clanking, heel-clicking, dandified Prussian officers, its 
crafty expert agents fresh from the cowing and tying down of a dozen 
countries. I see also the dull, drilled, docile, brutish masses of the 
Hun soldiery, plodding on like a swarm of crawling locusts. . . . Behind 
Lae ee ee organized, and 
launched this cataract of horrors upon mankind. ...” He went on: 

“But now I have to declare the decision of his Majesty’s Government, 
and I feel sure it is a decision in which the great Dominions will in due 
course concur. But we must speak it now at once, without a day’s 
delay... . We have but one aim and one single irrevocable purpose. We 
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are resolved to destroy Hitler and every vestige of the Nazi regime. 
From this nothing eRT turn us—nothing. We will nev ley, we 
will never negotiate with Hitler or any of his gang. We shall fight him 
by land, we shall fight him by sea, we shall fight him in the air until, 
with ’s help, we will rid the earth of all those who have shadowed it 
and liberate the peoples from his yoke. 

“Any man or State who fights eee Nazism will have our aid. 
Any man or State who marches with Hitleg is our foe. This applies not 
only to an organized State, but to all representatives of that vile race 
of who make themselves the t tools and agents of the Nazi 
regime against their fellow-countrymen and against the land of their 
birth. These , like the Nazi leaders themselves, have not been 
disposed of by their ellow-countrymen, which would save trouble, but 
will be delivered by us on the morn of victory to the justice of the 
Allied tribunals. 

“That is our policy and that is our declaration. It follows therefore 
that we shall give wine help we can to Russia and to the Russian 
people. We shall appeal to all our friends and Allies in every part of 
the world to take the same course and pursue jt, as we shall, faithfully 
and steadfastly to the end. We have offered to the Government of 
Soviet Russia any technical or economic assistance which is in our 
power and which is likely to be of service to them.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill emphasized that this was no class war; 
it was a war in which the whole British Empire and Commonwealth was 
engaged without distinction of race, creed, or party. Hitler knew that 
he must defeat Britain herself, and his invasion of Russia was no more 
than the prelude to an attempted invasion of the British Isles. He 
hoped, no doubt, that this might be accomplished before the winter, 
and that he could overwhelm Great Britain before the Fleets and Air 
Forces of the United States might intervene. “The Russian danger is 
therefore our danger, and the er of the United States.” 


HITLER’S PROCLAMATION OF JUNE 22 


“IN a Proclamation announcing the invasion of Russia on June 22 
Hitler began, “German people, National Socialists oppressed by grave 
cares, condemned for months to silence, the hour has now arrived when 
I can speak openly”, and went on to give an account on familiar lines 
of the way in which England had done everything possible to encircle 
Germany and prevent her resurrection, with the usual reference to the 
plots of “Jews and democrats, Bolshevists and reactionaries”. 
oe then declared that ‘‘never did the German people harbour hostile 
against the peoples of Russia. Yet for over 20 years the Jewish- 
Seme rulers in Moscow endeavoured to set not only Germany, 
but the whole of Europe, aflame”. They endeavoured to force their 
domination ee Germany and other countries not only by ideol 
means but, above all, by military force. “I, on the other hand, T 
been striving for 20 years ... to arrive at a new Socialist order in 
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Germany which would not only eliminate unemployment, but also 
it the workers to receive an even greater share of the fruits of their 
fabour.” The success of this policy was unique in the history of the 
world, and “it was therefore only with extreme difficulty that I brought 
myself in August, 1939, to send my Foreign Minister to Moscow in an 
endeavour there to oppose the British policy of encirclement”. 

The consequences of the treaty then concluded were very severe 
indeed. Far more than 500,000 Germans, all small farmers, artisans, 
and workmen, were forced to leave their homeland (in Latvia and Esto- 
nia) practically overnight in order to escape from a new regime which 
from the very first threatened them with boundless misery, and sooner 
or later with complete extermination. In spite of everything thousands 
of Germans disappeared. Through all this he had remained silent, for it 
was his one desire to achieve a final relief of the tension, and, if possible, 
an outstanding settlement with Russia. However, as early as the ad- 
vance in Poland Soviet rulers, contrary to the treaty, suddenly claimed 
Lithuania. Germany never had the intention of occupying Lithuania, 
and had even refused a request to do so by the Government, “‘as in- 
consistent with the aims of German policy”. This was only the begin- 
ning of continually renewed extortions by the Soviet rulers. 


Hitler then described various steps taken by Russia, encouraged, he 
said, by England, to increase her control over countries bordering on 
Germany—the seizure of the Baltic States, the war on Finland, andso on, 
culminating in the “tremendous concentration” of troops on Germany’s 
eastern frontier. This resulted in the tying-up of such powerful German 
forces in the east that the radical conclusion of the war in the west, 
particularly as regards aircraft, could no longer be vouched for by the 
High Command. This suited both England and Russia, for both of 
them intended to let the war go on for as long as possible inorder to 
weaken the whole of Europe and render it stil more helpless. 

After remarking that he himself had advised Rumania to cede 
Bessarabia for the sake of peace, he declared that he had then agreed 
to guarantee the integrity of what remained of Rumania, but “with a 
heavy heart, principally because if the Germans give a guarantee that 
means that the guarantee is kept”. In order, however, to clear up the 
. Russian attitude towards Germany he invited Molotoff to Berlin; and 
Molotoff then asked for clarification of or agreement to the following 
4 questions: 

1. “Was the German guarantee to Rumania also directed .against 
Soviet Russia in the case of an attack by Soviet Russia on Rumania? 
My answer: The German guarantee is a general one and is uncondition- 
ally binding upon us. Russia, however, had declared to us that she 
had no other interest in Rumania beyond Bessarabia. The occupation 
of Northern Bukovina had already been a violation of this assurance. 
I did not therefore think that Russia could now suddenly have more 
far-reaching intentions against Rumania. 

2. “Russia again felt menaced by Hitler. Russia was determined 
not to tolerate this. Was Germany prepared to give Finland ao assis- 
tance and also to withdraw German troops marching to Kirkenes? 
My answer: Germany has now, as always, no political interest in 
Finland. A new war against the little Finnish nation would be regarded 
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as intolerable by the Reich Government, the more so as Russia could 
never be regarded as threatened by Finland. We at no price wanted to 
have a new war in the Baltic. i 

3. _ “Would Germany be prepared to allow Russia to give a guarantee 
to Bulgaria and for this purpose send Soviet troops to Bulgaria without, 
for example, having any ‘Intentions of overthrowing the monarchy? 
My answer: Bulgaria is a sovereign State and I did not know that the 
Bulgarians had asked Russia for a guarantee as the Rumanians had 
done in the case of Germany. The matter would in addition have to 
be discussed with my allies. 

4. “Soviet Russia above all needed an exit through the Dardanelles, 
and for ber protection demanded the occupation of an important base 
on the Dardanelles or the Bosphorus. Would Germany agree or not? 
My answer: Germany was prepared at any time to agree to a change 
in the Statute of Montreux in favour of the Black Sea States. Germany 
was not prepared to agree to Russia occupying a base in the Straits.” 


He claimed that he had taken the only possible attitude as leader of 
the nation “and also as the representative of European culture and 
civilization”. But the result was ter Soviet activity against Ger- 
many and her neighbours and friends, and he cited the rising in 
Rumania against, eral Antonescu. Meanwhile more and more 
troops were concentrated on the German frontier, whereas “the 
German Forces and the German nation know that until a few weeks 
ago not a single German tank or mechanized division was stationed on 
our eastern frontier”. i ‘ 

He next declared that Russia and England organized the coup d'état 
in Yugoslavia. Russia a few.days later concluded the agreement which 
was intended to strengthen the Serbs and incite them against Germany; 
and Moscow demanded the mobilization of the Serbian Army. The 
German Government possessed documentary proof that Russia gave 
Serbia a promise to supply her via Salonika with arms, aircraft, muni- 
tions, etc. Only the rapid advance to Skoplje and the capture of 
Salonika frustrated this; the Serbian Air Force officers, however, fled 
to Russia. Meanwhile the Soviets steadily increased their preparations 
in order, with Britain and supported by American supplies, to throttle 
and crush Germany and Italy, while the rulers of the Ke all along 
put up a show of peace and friendship. 

For weeks constant violations of the frontier had been taking place, 
and Russian airmen considered it a sport nonchalantly to look down 
over these frontiers. In the night of June 17 Russian reconnaissance 
prie again penetrated into Reich territory and could only be driven 

after prolonged firing. He concluded: 

“German people, in this very hour a movement of troops is pose 
place which in its extent and magnitude is the greatest that the worl 
has ever seen. United with their Finnish comrades, the warriors who 
won the victory at Narvik are manning the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
German divisions commanded by the conqueror of Norway, together 
with the champions of Finnish liberty commanded by their Marshal, 
are protecting Finnish territory. From East Prussia to the Carpathians 
restorations mass along the German eastern front. Along the lower 
regions of the Danube down to the shores of the Black Sea, German 
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and Rumanian soldiers are united under the Rumanian Premier, General 
Antonescu. 

“The task of this front is no longer the protection of individual 
countries but the safety of Europe and the salvation of us all” e 


THE GERMAN NOTE TO RUSSIA 


EARLY on June 22 Ribbentrop handed to the Soviet Ambassador a 
ai Sateen June 21 containing a long list of alleged hostile acts by 

Germany since the defeat of France, and particularly 
ae nce Mo otoff’s visit to Berlin in November, 1940, and maintaining 
that Russia had been secretly supporting Britain by propaganda 
against the German Armies of occupation all over Europe. 

Among other hostile acts were: the sabotaging of 16 German ships, 
‘the instigation of the attempted revolt in Rumania on Jan. 23, and 
a promise given to the Yugoslavs to supply them with arms and muni- 
tions secretly. The conclusion of the treaty with Germany was for 
Russia only a tactical manceuvre to prepare for force. The comprehen- 
sive material concerning the anti-German activity of the Soviet Union, 
-which would be published by the Reich Government, proved con- 
clusively that Russia’s declaration constituted a definite attempt to 
mislead Germany. 

The Note also Secale the Russian occupation of the Baltic States 
and the demand for the cession of Bessarabia and the Bukovina, to 
which a German answer was required in 24 hours. “Both provinces 
were immediately Bolshevized and thus ruined.” It also declared that 
when Yugoslavia was defeated 200 Yugoslav aircraft, with English 
agents and Serbian “Putschists”’, flew to Russia and seer 

“Bolshevism”, it concluded, “is opposed to National in 
deadly enmity. Bolshevist Moscow Tires to stab National Socialist 
Germany in the back while she is engaged in a struggle for her exis- 
tence. ...” 


M. MOLOTOFF’S BROADCAST OF JUNE 22 


AT 11.15 on June 22 Molotoff told the Russian people that at 4 that morn- 
ing, without giving reason, German forces had invaded the country, 
and raided Zhitomir, ies Sevastopol, Kaunas, and several other towns, 
with aircraft coming from ‘Finland and Rumania. This attack “without 
example in the history of civilized nations” had been made despite 
the non-aggression , which had been conscientiously kept by Russia 
in every detail. responsibility for this “robber ea” therefore 
fell on the German Fascist leader. The German Ambassador had 
given him a Note at 5.30 that morning declaring that Germany had 
decided to “ against” them because of the concentration of 
units of the Red A Army on the western frontier with Germany. In 
answer, he had pointed out that until the last minute the German 
Government had made no representations to the Soviet Government. 
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He announced that ‘‘at no single point have our forces or our Air 
Force allowed any frontier to be violated, and because of that the 
allegations of the Rumanian wireless that the Soviet Air Force raided 
Rumanian aerodromes is nothing but a lie and a provocation. In the 
same way, the whole of Hitler’s declaration is nothing but provoca- 

Orders had been given to the Army to beat back the invasion. The 
war had been aceon them not by the German people, not by the 
German workers or intelligentsia, “whose problems we thoroughly 


understand’, but by a clique of bloodthi ascist leaders. 
In conclusion, he reminded the people that Napoleon had met his 
doom by invading Russia, and the same thing would happen to the 


t Hitler. ‘All our people’’, he ended, “must be united and stead- 
fast as never before. Everyone of us must demand from himself and 
from others discipline, organization, and a self-sacrifice worthy of the 
true Soviet patriot.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
June 10 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE e 


ir Ministry: Bombs dropped in night by a single aircraft at a point 
pa the south coast; no damage or casualties. Evening baletin: 
‘Bombs dropped at one point in north-east by’single raider: little 
and no ‘casualties, Otherwise activity very slight. One enemy bomber 


Against Germany: Wid ead attacks on June 8 on shippi off 
‘coasts of Norway, the Low untries, and France. Results Ara a 
an ee bad visibility, Several engagements with enemy fighters, one 

ich destroyed, another probably, and many more damaged. 
our aircraft missing, 
Admiralty: On previous afternoon the Blencathra shot down an 
enemy fighter without ining any e. 

German communiqué: Two British bombers shot down by patrol 
boats in North Sea. Four freighters sunk by bombs off the English 
coast and in Atlantic. No enemy operations over Reich territory in 
day or night. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Fighters intercepted 4 Italian aircraft west of Malta the 
previous day, destroyed 2 and badly damaged the others. Heavy raids. 
on Rhodes on night of June 8, with direct hits on harbour mole, large. 
fires started at to aerodrome, and many explosions among some: 
50 dispersed aircraft at Kattavia. 

Italian communiqué: An enemy fighter shot down in combat south- 
west of Malta. One aircraft missing. 


which the raiders operated) bombed, and aircraft on ground and land- 
ing from the Haifa raid hit and set on fire, 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA ° 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patrol activity on frontier area of Libya. Operations. 

in Omo River area ended in conquest of a further 45,000 sq. miles, 
826 
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and in destruction or dispersal of 4 Italian divisions. All major oppo- 
sition in front of Gimma overcome. Semi-official report: Northern 
column advancing on Gimma reached Socorro, south-west of Abalti, 
and southern column progressed 12 miles from point where Omo 
crossed. Prisoners now totalled 3,900. 

R.A.F.: R.A.F. and South Africans bombing and machine-gunning 
positions in small area still in Italian hands. Tripoli raided by Fleet 
Air Arm on night of June 8, starting fires in a ship and on the Mole. 
Derna machine-gunned the previous day and aircraft on ground 
damaged. 

German comenuntqué: Tobruk area, enemy shock detachments 
repulsed and positions there and at Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis 


Italian communsqud: The ison at Debra Tabor rejected a demand 
to surrender. Two British fighters shot down near Tobruk by German 
fighters. Tripoli and Benghazi raided. 


June 11 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS s ' 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale. Bombs in South Wales 
and at a point on south-west coast; some damage and fatal casualties in 
Wales. Stight activity during day; a few bombs in south-west England, 
but no details received. 

i Germany: Ijmuiden docks bombed during morning and 
storehouses hit, a small patrol vessel off Dutch coast sunk, and a float 
’plane shot down. One aircraft missing. Zeebrugge mole and shipping 
bombed later, and a 5,000 ton tanker sunk in the Straits. Offensive 

trols carried out over whole Channel area. One fighter missing. 

rest docks (where a cruiser, believed to be Prince Eugen, taking 
shelter) bombed in night by strong forces; also St. Nazaire, and aero- 
dromes at Mandal = Stavanger, Norway. A 2,000 ton supply ship 
hit amidships by an air torpedo off Norwegian coast. An enemy fighter 
shot down during sweep in search of shipping the previous day. One 

German communiqué: Successful attacks on convoys off Scottish 

*coast and:in Bristol Channel, and harbour works at northern end of 
latter bombed and fires started. No activity over German territory. 
MEDITERRANEAN AREA i 

R.A.F.: Calato and other aerodromes in Rhodes bombed during 
nights of June 9 and 10, a larga pemo fire started, 2 aircraft burnt, 
and others destroyed and damag : 

Gerthan communiqué: Haifa tank depots, etc., bombed by aircraft 
aoe from new bases, causing explosions. f 

Italian communiqué: Localities in Rhodes bombed on nights of 
June 8 and 9. , $ 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


G.H Q. Cairo: Satisfactory progress in Syria. : 
R.A.F.: full support given to troops, Palmyra airfield bombed, and 
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hangars hit. Two raids on Haifa the previous day, but damage not 
serious, One raider destroyed and another badly damaged. Semi- 
official reports: Several hundred prisoners taken in coastal and 
Syrian frontier fighting. Allied forces also advancing from Iraq, and 
had reached Kamish, where railway from Turkey crossed tongue of 
Syrian territory. Beirut wireless: Enemy attack launched during day 
east of Kiswe; this held by French forces. In Merj Ayoun region the 
advance units had organized themselves in new positions. On coast the 
troops resisting the British push, which was supported by British 
Fleet. Aircraft very active all day, bombing and machine-gunning 
objectives and nay ete Sate concentrations. 

cy, report: Allied drive along whole front intensified, and crossing 
of the Litani forced. Merj Ayoun and Ghabaghib evacuated. At sea on 
June 9, 2 French destroyers sighted 3 British 12 miles south-west of 
Beirut, hit one, and then with to Beirut pursued by more British 
ships which meanwhile appeared. One of the latter also hit and later 
seen on fire. f = 








NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Benghazi bombed and a ship and the Julian Mole hit; 
Benina, Derna, Gambut, and Gazala airfields attacked, with much 
damage at Gazala. A motor transport convoy machine-gunned be- 
tween Barce and Derna and about 30 vehicles, mostly large tankers, 
destroyed. An enemy aircraft reconnoitring Alexandria the previous 
day destroyed. All aircraft returned from Syrian, Mediterranean, and 
African operations. 

German communsgué: British batteries round Tobruk silenced by 
shell fire. Mersa Matruh bombed and fires started. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk defences and depots bombed on night 
of June 9, and fires started. 


June 12 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night not on heavy scale, but substantial 
damage in some places, and in one district casualties feared numerous. 
Bombs dropped at widely-separated pains in many districts, bute 
casualties generally not reported to large. Very little activity 
during day and no bonbe reported. Leaflets Toma over East pepe 
by German aircraft, stating that England would starve by the end of 
the year and the beginning of 1942, as the battle of the Atlantic was 
being lost 


Against Germany: The Ruhr attacked in night by strong forces, and 
fires caused in factories and oil stores at Duisburg, Düsseldorf, 
and Cologne; also Rotterdam and Boulogne docks. Eight aircraft 
missing. Coastal Command and Fleet Air Arm bom Ijmuiden, 
Dunkirk, and Norderney. All aircraft returned. During day enemy 
shipping in Channel attacked and a ship of 1,400 tons left si . One 
enemy fighter destroyed. All aircraft returned. 
German cómmunigud: Military targets in the Midlands and southern 
England and harbours on the east coast of Scotland bombed previous 
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day and night. Enemy attempts to fly over occupied territory the 
previous day frustrated, and 5 aircraft destroyed. Bombs dropped in 
night at several points in North and West Germany, killing and 
injuting civilians. Heavy damage to houses at Cologne, Duisburg, 
and Bochum, and slight damage to railways and industrial plant. 
Ten raiders destroyed by night fighters and A.A. batteries. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Malta: Two raids during day; 5 raiders destroyed in each, and others 
damaged. An Italian aircraft destroyed the previous’ day when 
attempting 4 reconnaissance. 

Admiralty: The monitor Terror and gun-boat Ladybird lost off 
Libyan coast. z 

Italian communiqué: Air ports in Malta attacked repeatedly in night, 
and 2 Hurricanes destroyed during reconnaissances the previous day. 
A‘British bomber shot down by fighters in the Central Mediterranean, 
and another by a destroyer south of Pantellaria. One aircraft missing. 
Bombs dropped on a locality in Rhodes. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further important progress the previous day in all 
sectors. Misled by incorrect information Vichy troops resisting in 
certain areas, necessitating use of force to prevent obstructions to the 
advance. When these troops overrun many had expressed sympathy 
with the Allied object of preserving Syria from German penetration. 

R.A.F.: Full support given to troops, both by fighter patrols and by 
reconnaissance. Aleppo aerodrome raided on night of June 10, bombs 
falling on aircraft, buildings, and runways, an causing fires. Beirut 
harbour bombed, and a Vichy aircraft destroyed. 

Semi-official report: Merj Ayoun occupied, after Australian capture 
of Khayam fortress, a key position commanding rocky valleys round 
the town. On coast road the advance reached outskirts of Sidon. 
Tel-aviv raided on night of June 11, and 12 persons killed; also Haifa, 


by tanks and guns of a battleship, 2 cruisers, and 5 destroyers which 
had been shelling the port for 3 days. Two French destroyers which 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Lekemti occupied by Patriots, and Assab captured 
by Indian troops with co-operation of Navy and Air Farce. Prisoners 
included 50 naval ratings, 87 airmen, numbers of troops, with 2 generals 
and a naval captain, and 39 German seamen. 

R.A.F.: Enemy concentrations in Libya attacked the previous day, 
with considerable damage to transport and troops. In Gazala, Capuzzo, 
and Al Adem regions 20 large vebicles destroyed, and on El Gubba- 
Appolonia road at least 7 in a convoy destroyed. Aerodromes bombed 
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on night of June 10 included Gazala, Gambut, and Berka, many 
aircraft . Benghazi also raided again. Pilots reported at 
least 6 seaplanes and several cargo ships lying sunk from previous 
attacks. One aircraft missing from all Mediterranean, Syrian, eand 
African operations. 

Italian commentgud: Concentrations of tanks and cars shelled success- 
fully near Tobruk, where defences and depots repeatedly bombed, and 
explosions caused. Mersa Matruh bombed by German aircraft and a 
petrol dump set on fire. Some localities near Benghazi raided; the 
civilian population showed great calm and discipline. 


June 13 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft inland during the night, mostly over 
parts of eastern England; some bombs, but no casualties or damage 
except at a town in East Anglia. One raider destroyed, and destruction 
of one on night of June 10 confirmed. A few aircraft made brief land- 
falls during day mainly in south and south-east. Bombs dropped near 
south coast, but no casualties or damage. Two enemy fighters shot 
down. ; 

Against Germany: Successful. night attacks, heaviest made so far, 
on factories, etc., in the Ruhr by a very large force. Many buildings 
destroyed and large fires started. Six aircraft missing. Brest and 
Antwerp docks and targets near Rotterdam bombed by Coastal Com- 
mand. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Several airports in south England and Mid- 
lands attacked in night with good results. Two enemy aircraft shot 
down, and 2 bombers destroyed during attempted flights to Norway. 
Bombs dropped in various places in Western Germany, several civilians 
killed and injured, and several houses destroyed. Fires quickly extin- 
guished. Four raiders shot down. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: An enemy pocket battleship with destroyers sighted off 
south coast of Norway during night and hit amidships by torpedo from 
a Beaufort aircraft off Egersund. Dense smoke prevented observation 
of result. Vessel seen stationary off Mandal at 10 a.m., and later whole 
force retiring southward at greatly reduced speed. An enemy seaplane 
destroyed. One aircraft missing. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian commmeniguéd: a Hurricane shot down in a violent air combat 
over Malta. A hospital seaplane, plainly marked, attacked and forced 
to land by 5 British fighters, and afterwards machine-gunned. Two 
Italian fighters missing. Rhodes bombed, and one raider shot down. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Further progress in all sectors by previous evening 
despite delay by resistance of Vichy troops in certain sectors. RAF: 
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Three Junkers 88s destroyed and others damaged near the coast by the 
R.A.A.F. which also attacked 8 or 9 others bearing Italian markings 
intending to attack a naval squadron 3 miles off Sidon. Four of the 
enemy dived and dropped bombs, but the rest made off. Four shot 
down, and others seriously damaged. No Australian loss or damage. 

Beirut wireless: General Dentz’s H.Q. reported an attack on Sidon 
supported by tanks and naval gunfire, a brilliant counter-attack turned 
enemy out of positions he had succeeded in occupying in the outskirts. 
South-east of Kiswe a tank attack easily repulsed. Beirut raided several 
times in the night. 





v 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum area, another German armoured car captured 
the previous day. Abyssinia, advance of Belgian contingent in Gambela 
area progressing. Patriots entered Shoa Ginira, in the Maji area, and 
operations farther south continuing successfully. Prisoners at Assab 
numbered 950. _ 

Italian communiqué: Repeated attacks on Tobruk by dive-bombers, 
causing fires and explosions. One aircraft missing. A few bombs 
dropped in Benghazi and surrounding localities. On June 11 an Anglo- 
Indian Naval formation shelled Assab, already evacuated, and oc- 
cupied it. Enemy attacks in Gondar area completely broken, with 
hundreds of casualties, and an attack on Debra Tabor repulsed and 
the enemy pursued. 


June 14 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
‘ATR OPERATIONS f 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity in night widespread over south, 
‘south-east, and east England, but not on heavy scale. No substantial 
‘damage reported and casualties not large. Seven raiders destroyed. 
‘Some bombs at a point in the south-west during day; a few casualties. 
An enemy fighter destroyed over the Channel. 

Against Germany: A heavy night attack on the Ruhr; extensive 
“damage at Schwerte. Brest bombed by a strong force; many bombs 
‘seen to burst in dock area and to straddle the berths of the 3 German 
warships. Boulogne also bombed. One aircraft missing. Coastal 
‘Command aircraft attacked shipping in the Channel and an aerodrome 
in Brittany. Two oi 

German communique: bour works in Thames Estuary and on 
‘south and south-east coasts and aerodromes on east coast bombed in 
night. Three aircraft shot down in air fights over Channel and North 
Sea. Bombs in several of Western y in night; no damage 
to military or industrial objectives, but some killed and wounded’ 
civilians. Two raiders shot down. 


wv 


NAVAL OPERATIONS : 
Admiralty: Another Bismarck supply ship sunk in the Atlantic. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Submarines reported sinking of an Italian armed trawler 
and 2 schooners, a tanker of 8,000 tons, a supply ship of 1,000 tons at 
Lampedusa, an armed merchant cruiser at Benghazi, and 2 schgoners 
and a large lighter at Mitylene. The Italian tanker Strombo hit and 
arrived at Istanbul badly damaged. 

RAF.: Calato raided on night of June 12 and fires started on 
aerodromes. 

Italian communiqué: Gibraltar bombed on night of June 12. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Following further advances the previous day Allied 
Forces substantially increased the areas of penetration. Semi-official 
report: Kiswe evacuated by Vichy forces, and Nabatieb in Allied hands. 
Haifa raided in the morning; no casualties or damage reported. 

R.A.F.: Aleppo aerodrome raided by British and Australian aircraft, 
many aircraft damaged and several fires caused. Close support also 
given to Free French; all bombs fell on selected targets. 

German communiqué: Haifa again bombed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A substantial penetrdtion made on night of June 12 
into enemy salient in outer defences of Tobruk. An enemy convo 
between there and Sollum intercepted and 12 vehicles EN 
Tobruk raided by 18 aircraft, one of which shot down. No damage 


suffered: Abyssinia: Operations by Belgian force in Maji area pro- 


ceeding. > 

R.A.F.: Benghazi heavily raided on night of June 12. Direct hits | 
or very near misses on 2 3,000 ton ships, and bombs seen between outer 
and central moles. Large fires started. Martuba and Gazala also 
bombed. Tripoli raided by Fleet Air Arm and fires started on quays 
and in buildings. On June 13 motor vehicles on road between 
and El Gubba bombed; 10 destroyed and several put out of action. 
Two aircraft missing from all Syrian, Mediterranean, and African 
operations. 

German iqué: Tobruk bombed and guns in the area shelled 
by German and I batteries. . 


June 15 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS i 
Air Ministry: Bombs dropped by aircraft at a few places in west of 
land in night; damage ight and casualties small. One raider 
destroyed. A single aircraft raided a place on East Anglia coast during 
day; some damage but no casualties. 7 
Against Germany: A Coastal Command aircraft hit and Probably 
sank a 6,000 ton supply vessel off Dutch coast during day. Cologne 
' area bombed in night and fires started. All aircraft returned. Extensive 
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sweeps made over Channel and northern France early previous day. 
Two aerodromes at St. Omer bombed and buildings hit. Three enemy 
fighters destroyed in combat. An aerodrome near Cherbourg and a 
patrel boat in the Channel machine-gunned. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Port installations and arms works bombed on 
south and south-east England. Enemy attempts to fly into occupied 
zone repulsed, and one bomber destroyed. Minor forces dropped bombs 
in night at some points in Western Germany; only slight damage. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: Calato raided on night of June 13 and a number of aircraft 
set on fire. Cyprus raided on June 13, but only one casualty. 
German communiqué: Military installations and a factory in Cyprus 
bombed successfully the previous day. An enemy cruiser hit off 
Beirut. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE ' 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Contact along the whole front with Vichy troops; 
progress the previous day slower, but additional penetration in the 
centre. Semi-official report: Sidon reached, also Jezzine, 12 miles due 
east. 

R.A.F.: Aircraft supported ground forces, and attacked German 
bombers and fighters which approached the naval forces. Several 
fighters and one bomber damaged, and other aircraft attacked and 
damaged near Rayak. Troops and transport in the Hirgille area 
bombed and an enemy vessel Ra by Fleet Air Arm near Beirut. 

Vichy report: Sidon occupied by the British after 24 hours’ naval 
bombardment, and evacuation of civilians from Beirut ordered. Abu 
Kamal, at intersection of Euphrates and the Iraqi frontier with Syria, 
also in British hands. The Air Forces in the Near East now reinforced 

by units sent from France. / 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Patriot forces completing encirclement of Gimma 
and Imperial troops advancing on it from east. R.A.F.: ney raids 
on Benghazi, Benina, Derna, and Gazala on night of June 13. Fighter 

“patrols continuous during day, and 2 sitcenft destroyed and many 
damaged in day attack on Gazala. Between there and Capuzzo 19 
enemy transport vehicles destroyed and 3 armoured fighting vehicles 
damaged. South African fighters shot down an Me. 110. Five aircraft 
missing from 2 days’ operations in Mediterranean and Africa. 

German communiqué: Tobruk bombed effectively, several aircraft 
destroyed on the ground at a British aerodrome, and 4 shot down in 
combat or by A.A. fire. : 

Italian communiqué: Alexandria naval base bombed in night. 
Tobruk attacked repeatedly, causing vast fires. Two Hurricanes shot 
down. Benghazi and other localities raided. Two enemy ‘planes 
destroyed by German and one by Italian fire. 
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June 16 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS é 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a very small scale. Bombs at 2 
points in the south, but no damage or casualties reported. One raider 
«destroyed. f 

Against Germany: Search for enemy shipping continued the previous 
‘day; south of Borkum a vessel of 1,000 tons hit and abandoned, near 
the Hook of Holland one of 4,000 tons set on fire and escorting flak 
‘ships machine-gunned, off Dutch coast an E-boat hit and ieved 
‘sunk, and a supply vessel of 6,000 tons hit and damaged. In the night 
targets in the Ruhr and in Cologne and Hanover areas bombed by 
‘strong forces, starting large fires, Dunkirk docks raided by smaller force, 
cand aerodromes in occupied France machine-gunned. Three aircraft 
missing. During day, sweeps by fighters in strength over Channel and a 
raid on Boulogne. Seven enemy fighters shot down and 5 British 
aircraft missing, but pilot of one safe. 

Admiralty: A Catalina flying boat on previous day sighted 4 aircraft 
attempting to attack shipping off Gibraltar, and engaged and damaged 
each in turn, forcing them to make off. Only very superficial damage to 


the Catalina. (An enemy bomber crashed on Portuguese territory the 


same day.) 

Steamer St. Patrick sunk between Fishguard and Rosslare on June 13 
by air bombing; 23 lives lost. 

German communiqué: Enemy attempts to fly over occupied territory 
during day frustrated, and 3 aircraft shot down; 3 bombers also de- 
stroyed by patrol boats and naval guns. Bombs dropped in night at 
several points in west Germany; damage insignificant, and slight 
casualties among civilians. Two raiders destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


A Norwegian tanker shelled by a Vichy shore a off the Iles 
Vi . 


de Los (off French Guinea) and machine-gunned by y aircraft. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Kiswe captured the previous day despite strong 
defence, and Sidon entered, where the aee troops were warmly 
welcomed. Though every effort made to avoid bloodshed heavy 
Eu developed in central sector. 

RAF.: Aleppo aerodrome raided, fires started among aircraft, and 
‘fighters attempting to intercept damaged. Two Vichy fighters destroyed 
over Kiswe and others driven off, and 2 hostile bombers destroyed 
iby Australian fighters. Two enemy formations intercepted off coast 
and a number severely damaged. Six aircraft missing. 

Beirut wireless: Fighting that morning off Beirut between 2 British 
cruisers and 4 destroyers and 2 French destroyers, which suffered no 
damage. During day the forces continued their offensive attitude in the 
Kuneitra, Ezra, and Merj Ayoun regions. In Kiswe area ground 
gained by ascounter- attack The Air Force carried out many recon- 
naissances, fighting, and bombing missions. E> sy 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: The troops in the Western Desert took the offensive 
the previous day against positions south and south-east of Sollum. 
Opergtions continuing. Abyssinia: General Pralormo with 2,000 
Italians surrendered in Soddu area, being forced to capitulate, after 
taking to the hills after lakes battle, by lack of maintenance. Patriots 
vigorously engaging enemy in Gimma area, but no political or military 
advantage in occupying Gimma. Eritrea: Macaaca aerodrome captured 
on June 13. R.A.F.: Several combats the previous day in which British 
and South African aircraft shot down 3 German and one Italian and 
forced a formation of Ju.88s to jettison their bombs before carrying 
out attack. Enemy columns and transport machine-gunned near 
Gazala, Capuzzo, and Barce, and several vehicles disabled. Benghazi 
raided on night of June ‘14, causing heavy explosion followed by fire 
visible for 90 miles. A camp at Bardia and airfield at Derna also bombed. 
Confirmed that 9 aircraft destroyed at Gazala as well as 2 reported on 
aA a day, and 2 more shot down at Sofafi. Semi-official report: 

dian troops taking part in fighting, scene of which a triangle Sollum, 
Sidi Omar, Halfaya. 

German communiqué: A strong enemy attack on Sollum the previous 
day collapsed under fire of German and Italian guns co-operating with 
aircraft; 60 British tanks destroyed. Stukas attacked columns and 
transport, and in air fights 11 enemy aircraft shot down by escorting 
German fighters. 

Italian communsqué: A British attack, in preparation for some days, 
repulsed everywhere with considerable losses. Tobruk harbour works, 
fortifications, etc., repeatedly attacked and supply bases at Mersa 
Matruh bombed. - 


~ 


June 17 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale; a few bombs, mainly 
near east coast and in west and south-west England. Damage and a few 
casualties at 2 places; elsewhere no casualties reported. Four raiders 
destroyed. During fighting over Channel the previous afternoon and 
evening 4 enemy aircraft destroyed, making 11 that day. British 
losses 6, but 2 pilots saved. 

Against Germany: Several attacks on enemy shipping off coasts of 
Holland and Germany the previous day; 2 ships seen to be hit and con- 
sidered sunk. Targets in Ruhr and Rhineland attacked in night, 
especially at Cologne, D&sseldorf, and Duisburg; also Boulogne docks. 
Seven aircraft missing. Dunkirk attacked in night by Fleet Air Arm 
and Coastal Command, without loss. Heavy attacks on French coast 
during day by large force of bombers and fighters, especially in Calais 
and Boulogme areas. 

German communiqué: Several enemy attempts 
Continental territory during day frustrated, and 2% 
in air combat. One German lost. Bombs drop f 
places in Western Germany and a number of ci 
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in residential quarters destroyed or damaged, and a few industrial and 
railway installations hit. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Steady progress on the coastal sector and capture of 
more positions in the Kiswe area. Strong enemy counter-attacks on 
Merj Ayoun and Kuneitra. Allied reinforcements now approaching 
both places. Semi-official report: Merj Ayoun still in Alied hands; 
fighting going on south of Damascus, and Allied forces had reached 
hills overlooking it. Enemy detachments with tanks had got astride 
the Allied communications in the central sector, near Merj Ayoun, and 
at Kuneitra. 

R.A.F.: Support to ground forces by both British and Australian ` 
aircraft. Rayak bombed, buildings damaged, and a large explosion 
caused. M transport concentrations near Kuneitra machine- 
gunned. Off the coast a number of Ju.88s intercepted by fighter patrols, 
one destroyed, and a number damaged. 

Vichy report: A French destroyer lost off Sidon during the French 
attack on a British squadron the previous morning. 


+ NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An imitial penetration as far as Capuzzo made by a 
surprise movement. Enemy reinforcements hurried forward from 
Tobruk area; ‘many determined PaE so far repulsed with 
heavy losses. Operations proceeding. Abyssinia: African troops cap- 
aeda poaitian west of Lekemti; A O00 miso mers, 4 guns, and 20 
machine-guns. Enemy lost 150 killed. Assab area : 6 officers and 180 
men surrend 

R.A.F.: Continuous activity the previous day and numerous sorties 
by fighters, preventing enemy bombers from attacking the ground 
forces. One enemy fighter fe PEA in air combat, several severely 
damaged, and one bomber ceed on the ground. Benghazi, Bardia, 
Derna, Martuba, and Gazala rai ed by Imperial aircraft and Fleet Air 
Arm and many fires started; motor vehicles destroyed and military 
pean hit at Bardia, and aircraft destroyed at Derna, etc. Nime air- 

missing from Syrian and African operations. 

German communiqué. In heavy fighting between strong forces on 
Sollum front dive-bombers enemy columns and destroyer 
‘planes fought a tank unit ready for action. Enemy losses in tanks 
increased considerably. 

Italian communiqué: Violent fighting all previous day, and German 
and Italian counter-attacks i considerable losses. Over 60 
British tanks destroyed the first day, and air formations destroyed 
many mechanized vehicles. Eleven British ‘planes shot down. Some 
localities in Benghazi area raided. 


June 18 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE . 

AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on very small scale, mainly over east 
coast. Some damage and a casualties at one place. One raider 
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destroyed. No reports of any bombs in day, but a few aircraft over 
south-west coastal areas. 

inst Germany: Heavy raids on industrial areas in the night, 
chiefy at Célogne and Düsseldorf, where many large fires started, and 
subsidiary attacks on docks at Rotterdam, Ostend, Boulogne, and Cher- 
bourg; also on shipping by Coastal Command and Fleet Air Arm. One 
bomber missing. ing previous day attacks by large forces on ship- 
ping, and on targets in Northern France, particularly an industrial plant 
near Bethune, which was hit and left burning. All bombers returned. 
During many air combats 13 enemy fighters destroyed. Later reports 
confirmed the number as 16. In operations during day shipping was 
attacked and many bombs dropped on Boulogne and Calais. A supply 
vessel of 1,500 tons hit amidships and probably sunk off Brest. Nine 
enemy aircraft destroyed. Four fighters missing. 

German communique: A decisive victory the previous day in battles 
over Channel Coast. During an enemy attempt to approach occupied 
territory 21 fighters shot down. German aircraft bombed aerodromes, 
A.A. batteries, and harbour works in east and south-east England. 
Weak forces dropped bombs over Western Germany in night, killing and 
injuring several civilians. Material damage in residential quarters only. 
Two raiders shot down. Enemy losses in night and previous day 37 
aircraft; German losses, 3. - 

MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Italian tanker Giusseppina Gharards of 3,319 tons sunk 
by a submarine in the Aegean: also 3 caiques and a schooner on their 
way to German-occupied islands with munitions, stores, troops, and oil. 
A supply ship of 4,000 tons southbound in Central Mediterranean, one 
of 2,500 tons, and an auxiliary sailing vessel of 500 tons also sunk. 


A 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE : 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further progress along the coast; patrols within 20 
miles of Beirut. South of Damascus further headway in face of strong 
opposition. Central sector: heavy counter-attacks in against 

ichy elements temporarily lodged in Merj Ayoun and Kuneitra. A 
determined enemy counter-attack repulsed at Jezzine, with capture of 
many infantry and several armoured cars. 

Semi-official rt: Kuneitra recaptured the previous evening, after 
being entered by the enemy only 2} hours before. Allied forces approach- 
ing Mezze airport, just west of Damascus. Heavy fighting throughout 
previous day round Jezzine. Mechanized patrols from Sidon reached 
within 4 miles of Damour, on the coast at the mouth of the river. The 
Vichy counter offensive resulted in capture of Ezra (in Jebel Druze), 
Kuneitra, and Merj Ayoun. Ezra had now been recaptured, with 1 
prisoners, and Kuneitra. 

Vichy report: The Palestine frontier reached by a counter-offensive, 
and big battle taking place at Kiswe. 

NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
_ G.H.Q. Cairo: After repulse of several of his attacks the’previous day 
enemy brought up fresh forces and attempted encircling movement. 


c 
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As objects of forcing him to disclose strength and inflicting heavy casual- 
ties accomplished ritish withdrew slowly to the forward positions, 
bringing back several hundred German prisoners and having destroyed 
large numbers of tanks and guns. Abyssinia: In Wolchefit sector the 

ison of fort surprised and over 100 casualties inflicted. Thé fort 
Pamant and then abandoned, as occupation of no value. 

R.A.F.: Support to ground forces the previous day by British and 
South African aircraft. Aircraft attempting to attack the troops re- 
peatedly engaged, and 20 shot down. Motor rt in Gazala- 
Capurzo area machine-gunned and armoured cars, etc., bed, causing 
much damage. In Sidi Omar area over 20 vehicles wrecked or disabled, 
and armoured cars, lig t tanks, and troops shot up. On night of June 
16 Benhgazi, Derna, , Bardia, etc., bombed, with hits on military 
targets and vehicles set on fire. Six aircraft missing. 

Alerandria raided during morning; few bombs, and only 1 fatal 
casualty. 

German communigud: The enemy’s attempt to break through on the 
Egyptian border with extremely heavy losses, particularly of 
armoured cars. Axis counter-attack ended in complete victory. On 
previous day 14 enemy aircraft shot down and the enemy forced to 
yield at several points by successive attacks by bombers and dive- 
bombers. 

Italian communégué: Sollum battle, after 3 days, concluded with 
complete success; heavy casualties inflicted by Axis counter moves, 
menacing enemy’s flanks and rear. All aircraft returned safely. 








June 19 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very few aircraft crossed the coast during night; some 
bombs at points in East Anglia, and at one in East Midlands. Damage 

ight; no casualties reported. Nine enemy aircraft destroyed in air 
fighting the poe day during offensive operations over French 
coast, and 4 British. Heavy attacks in night on ports and docks in 
oy and re aa territory. Bremen naval base bombed for 
several hours with heaviest bombs and huge fires started, and Brest 
attacked by large forces, bombs falling in vicinity of the berths of the 
3 warships. Four aircraft missing: 

German communiqué: Harbour works at Yarmouth and aerodromes 
in south-east England bombed. Mining of British harbours continuing 
on increasing scale, causing heavy losses. Four British fighters shot 
down while attempting to fly into occupied territory. A few bombs 
dropped in night in western German coastal regions; some killed and 
injured among civilians, and some buildings damaged and destroyed 
in residential quarters of Hamburg and Bremen, among other places. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA è 
R.A.F.: Aircraft approached Malta twice the previous day, but 
int tion prevented raids. One Italian fighter shot down and others 
badly ed, 
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SYBIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q., Cairo: in coastal sector and important positions 
captyred just south of Damascus. In the centre Kuneitra reoccupied, 
and Merj Ayoun surrounded. R.A.F.: Positions near Damascus 
attacked by British and Australian aircraft. Beirut harbour bombed, 
ba a very near miss on a destroyer. Two Vichy aircraft shot down at 
ueida. ` 
Palestine communiqué: General Wilson sent a radio message to 
General Dentz on evening of June 18 giving him till 5.30 a.m. next 
morning to withdraw from Damascus, as he ia not wish to cause any 
i a E . Australian cavalry reached Wadi Zeni, 16 miles 
from Beirut. Number of Vichy prisoners in British hands now 1,200. 
German wireless report: Dentz rejected General Wilson’s demand. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q., Cairo: Abyssinia. Patriots steadily increasing pressure in 
Gondar district, and British advance on Debra Tabor continuing. 
R.A.F.: Normal patrols in Libya the previous day, and Derna and 
Gazala raided. Four aircraft missing from Syrian and African opera- 
tions. 

German communiqué: More enemy armoured cars destroyed in 
concluding fights south of Sollum, and 6 aircraft brought down. 
Military targets at Alexandria bombed the previous morning. 

Italian communiqué: Retreating British hammered by Axis aircraft, 
and mopping up operations going on. About 200 British tanks put 
out of action, and 6 more aircraft shot down. Tobruk and Mersa 
Matruh bombed; Benghazi again raided. 


June 20 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Very little night activity; bombs at a few widely 
separated points, with some damage and a few casualties. One raider 


destroyed. 
Agari Germany: Industrial targets at ae and Düsseldorf 
attacked for 9th successive night. Two ai missing. During 
pe day Northern France, especially Havre, raided by bombers 
evan fighter escort. Few enemy fighters met} one destroyed. 
A supply ship hit near French coast. “all aircraft returned. hae 
day some enemy bombers escorted by fighters intercepted over Chann 
2 fighters shot down, whereupon remaining aircraft made off. 
Admiralty: Trawler Capstone shot down a bomber into the sea; 
undamaged herself. 
German communiqué. Successes in bomber operations against shi stshipping 
round Britain. Night attacks on Yarmouth harbour and an 
in south England. A few bombs dropped in Western Germany during 
night. Damage only to some residential buildings. Three raiders 
destroyed. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

G.H.Q. Cairg: Fighting on all fronts. Australians advancing slowly 
on coastal sector in face of stiff resistance. Free French forces, counter- 
attacked by stronger force south of Damascus, held their ground®and 
Imperial troops made local advances in same area. Heavy fighti 
at Merj Ayoun, part of which in Australian hands. Semi-official” 
report: attack on Damascus began at dawn previous day, Free French 
along road from south, and Indian troops along road ons Kuneitra 
to Mezze which they nearly reached during day. Vichy forces reported 
to be concentrating on hills north of Jezzine. - 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA å 

R.A.F.: A number of enemy vehicles destroyed the previous day 
by offensive patrols and Benghazi raided on night of June 18. Harbour 
buildi wrecked and fires started. All aircraft returned safely. 
Two S.A. pilots reported missing on June 16 returned and reported 
the destruction that day of 4 Axis aircraft. 

Italian communsqué: Mopping up at Sollum continuing and enemy 
units dispersed at Tobruk by Shell fire, and positions bombed there 
and south and east of Sollum. Three enemy fighters brought down. 
Repulse, with 400 casualties, of enemy attack in Wolchefit area pre- 
vious day, and dispersal of attempted attack on Debra Tabor. 


June 21 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Against Germany: Heavy night attacks, in which Kiel 
chief target; also Dunkirk and Boulogne docks. One aircraft missing. 
Offensive operations carried out three times during day over northern 
‘France, including heavy raids on aerodromes at St. Omer and near 
Boulogne. Many air combats; 25 aircraft destroyed and 4 British lost; 
one pilot safe. Two enemy fighters also shot down and another damaged 
off east coast; one British fighter lost, but pilot safe. An enemy 
patrol vessel sunk off Den Helder the previous day. 


German communique: Shipping in Humber bombed during night and - 


previous day and one v sunk. _p upping attacked near Grimsby 
and off Yarmouth, and, in night, omes in Midlands and east 
England. Workshops at Fort William destroyed by bombs. Bombs 
dropped on German coastal areas in night, injuring several civilians. 
Insignificant damage to buildings in residential areas. One raider 
destroyed. During afternoon 26 British aircraft shot down over 
Channel coast. Five German missing. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE . 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Further progress on coastal sector, and south of 
Damascus repulse of Vichy counter-attacks. 
R.A.F.: Brjtish and Australian aircraft destroyed a considerable 
number of ters and transport vehicles on Beirut-Damascus road 
and attacked transport concentrations in Damascus area. Beirut 


i 
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harbour bombed by Fleet Air Arm, hitting a ship believed to be a 
submarine. 

Cairo official report: Damascus occupied. 

Beftut radio: Damascus evacuated, to avoid fighting in suburbs 
and streets. New positions taken up outside. Strong British motorized 
units from Iraq advancing to Palmyra bombed by air force. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Abyssinia: An Italian force covering Dadessa River 
driven across the river to west bank, suffering heavy losses. R.A.F.: 
Benghazi again bombed on night of June 19, and aircraft on ground 
near Misurata attacked, 3 set on fire and others damaged, and fires 
started in buildings. Support given to troops in Abyssinia by R.A.F. 
and $.A.A.F. All aircraft returned safely. 

Announced that General Wavell had informed the Governor of 
Jibuti that he must decide either to join Free French Forces or openly 
dissociate himself from pro-Axis policy evident in Syria. In event of 
refusal the British forces were willing to evacuate women and children 
from Jibuti, and supply them with milk and food until this completed. 

German communiqué: Alexandria raided in night by strong forma- 
tions; at Bugbuq troop concentrations and columns attacked, and at 
Tobruk barracks and petrol stores set on fire. 

Italian aonane. Benen raided and an air base attacked. 
Tenacious resistance of forces in East Africa. 


June 22 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS f 

Air Ministry: More activity in night over south and south-east 
coasts, and damage and casualties, mainly during sharp attack on a 
south-coast town. Four raiders destroyed. Leaflets dropped over 
south and south-east coast claiming that Britain losing the Battle of 
the Atlantic. 

Against Germany: Cologne and Düsseldorf attacked in night by 
*strong forces, and Dunkirk and Boulogne by lighter forces. One air- 
craft missing. Enemy aerodromes in northern France heavily attacked 
early that morning. During day, ts in Northern France and Low 
Countries bombed, including ing yard at Hazebrouck. Many 
combats with enemy fighters, in which 30 destroyed, with only 2 


during night, causing fires in factories, etc. Aerodromes in North 
Scotland and Midlands also attacked. On previous afternoon British 
bombers, with many fighters, made a sweep over French coast; 26 shot 
down in ajr combats, and 2 by gun fire. Weak forces dropped bombs in 
night at several points in West Germany; no damage worth mentioning. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
German High Command: “Fighting broke out on Soviet border 
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early to-day.” Attempt by Russians to fly over East Prussia repulsed 
with heavy losses. Many Red bombers shot down by fighters. 

News Agency: Air attacks on aerodromes, A.A. positions, and troops 
throughout day, with destruction of Many aircraft both on grountl and 
in air fighting. Aerodromes in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia attacked 
aud destroyed. A Russian vessel of 4,000 tons sunk in Russian waters 

y m.t.bs. 

Berlin wireless: River Bug in Poland crossed and a bridgehead 
established, enabling penetration deep into Russian territory. In raids 
on aerodromes about 30 ’planes were found on the ground at Windau, 
Latvia, and all wrecked. No ground defence and no sign of life. 

Finnish wireless: Soviet aircraft flew over Finnish territory, raiding 
ships off coast and several points inland. Alskar, in Aaland Islands, 
also raided. Helsinki report: German and Finnish troops penetrating 
Karelian i ; 

Turkish report: Rumanian troops occupied Bolgrad, Bessarabia. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Damascus evacuated the previous day, and occupied 
. by Free French. Local gains everywhere in other areas. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Patriot forces captured Gimma the previous day. 
Operations on all fronts in southern area proceeding satisfactorily, . 
and patriots closing in on Italians from all sides. Further Italian sur- 
renders at Soddu, and west of Lekemti a position captured, with 160 
prisoners, 4 guns, etc. Indian troops closing in on Debra Tabor. 
Alexandria harbour bombed the previous morning; damage slight. 
Italian communiqué: Depots, forts, etc., at Tobruk bombed and 
troops and mechanized units at Buqbug. Gimma evacuated, havi 
been declared open, to save populatiqn. The small garrison handed 
over the town and was granted fall military honours. 


June 23 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Two sweeps over Northern France during the day, and 
an industrial plant near Bethune and targets near Calais bombed and hit. 
Many combats, in which 18 enemy aircraft destroyed; 2 British bombers 
and 2 fighters missing. Durin g previous night Bremen and Wilhelms- 
haven heavily attacked, e uee fees also Emden, Bremerhaven, 
and Düsseldorf. One enemy fighter destroyed. Three aircraft missing. 
An enemy supply ship off French west coast damaged by Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft previous evening. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Works in the Thames Estuary, aerodromes in 
North Scotland, an military targets on south-east coast attacked in 
night successfully. Single enemy bombers, with fighter escorts, tried to 
penetrate occupied Channel coast during day. Thirteen shot down. A 
few bombs dropped over areas in West Germany, damage at Bremen 
and other areas in residential quarters. Three raiders destroyed. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: German supply ship Babtionga, disguised as Dutch mer- 
chantman, int ted on way to Brest, after leaving Santos, Brazil, 
on April 24, BERE for Vladivostok. - 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian sia a At dawn, June 22, enemy troops attacked fron- 
tier from Baltic to Black Sea; onslaught held by frontier troops for first 
half of day; in second half the enemy met first units of Red Army and 
were repulsed with heavy losses. In Grodno and Kristinopol counties, 
however, small towns of Kalveria, Stoyanov, and Tschechanovez were 
occupied. Several air attacks on aerodromes, etc., met by decisive - 
action by guns and fighters, and 65 enemy aircraft shot down. 

German communiqué: Operations of Army and Air Force going om 
successfully according.to plan. In Eastern Baltic E-boats sank an 
enemy patrol boat and 4 cargo-ships in Russian waters. Weak Russian 
air forces flew into East Prussia in night and dropped bombs; no t 

. Berlin wireless: large forces of tanks crossed the River Bug, 
the Russians not having had time to destroy the most im t bridge. 
Russians evacuated a zone 62 miles deep along frontier. Swedish reports 
quoted to effect that all towns in west filled with refugees, and forcible 
evacuation had been going on for 3 weeks. Semi-offiical report: First 
tactical advantage gained by surprise attack on “enemy forces which , 
were marching to the frontier”. Territory already won at several 
points. News Agency: Naval ports in Black Sea bombed, and a sub- 
Marine base very heavily attacked. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: An Italian aircraft destroyed over Malta the previous day, 
and another German destroyed on June 17 in addition to 6 already 
claimed. 
Italian commeuntqué: A Hurricane brought down in air fights over 
Malta, and 3 Blenheims shot down by destroyers and fighter aircraft 
in Central Mediterranean. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Contact made with Vichy forces west of Damascus. 
e British troops reached Pal , where resistance met. 

R.A F.: Beirut raided the previous day, a destroyer hit and believed 
sunk, and a cargo ship set on fire. The harbour also bombed the night 
before by the Fleet Air Arm. Vichy transport vehicles destroyed on 
Beirut-Damascus road by R.A.A.F. 

Semi-official reports: Damascus quiet. Vichy forces concentrating 
to north-west to defend a large square of territory covering Beirut, 
based on the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges. Half the Vichy General 
Staff who left Damascus were captured on June 21 by Australians. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q.*Cairo: Prisoners taken at Gimma now 8,000, with a Corps 
commander, 2 divisional Generals, and 8 brigadiers. R.A.F.: a convoy 
attacked previous morning off Libyan coast, one ship of 6,000 tons badly 
damaged, and others probably damaged. 
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Egyptian communiqué: Alexandria raided early that morning, about 
20 killed and 60 injured, and some damage to buildings. 

German communiqué. Positions and depots at Tobruk bombed the 
previous day. Established that 237 British tanks destroyed in Spllum 
fighting on June 15 to 17. Twelve found in a usable condition, and 10 
guns and 74 lorries, etc., captured, with several hundred troops. 
Alexandna naval base bombed in night and widespread destruction 
caused. . 
` Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided again. Tobruk bombed by 
Axis aircraft. Wolchefit garrison put to flight strong enemy units.. 


Y 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

June 20.—The Chamber approved, by 95 votes to 1, the appoint- 
ment of a Government Commission with full powers to report on Nazi 
activities. The Minister of the Interior stated before the vote that Nazi 
infiltration had become a serious problem. (There were 236,000 Germans 
in the country.) ; i 


AUSTRALIA 


June 12—The War Cabinet received from the U.K. Government 
an assurance that the troops in the Middle East would in future receive 


the rie ae possible air The Air Minister announced 
that the A.I.F. had been heavily reinforced by protective uadrons 
of fighters and army co-operation aircraft flown by A’ ians, in 


addition to which further squadrons were being formed of trainees 
under the Empire Air Scheme. 

Mr. Menzies, speaking in Melbourne, said Australia would have to 
call more and more, as the war continued, on the precious elements of 
unity which were the secret of the Empire’s strength. In the United 
Kingdom it had ceased to be a slogan and had become an instinct. 

June 17.—Mr. Menzies, broadcasting to Australia and overseas, 
announced a comprehensive series of new measures for extending the 
war effort. They included: the appointment of a Minister of Supply, 
a Minister to coordinate civil defence, and an assistant Minister of 
Aircraft Production; the appointment of a Director-General of Supply 
and of a Director of Tank and Armoured Vehicle Production; a further 
rationing of petrol; the assumption of control over coastal shipping; 
the setting up of authorities to control railways and roads and the 
coal industry; the prohibition of strikes and lock-outs—to operate 
from the next day; the enlistment of women for war industries, with, 
where possible, the release of fit men for service oversea; the transfer 
of more men and plant from civil industry to war work; the prohibition 
of the building oF luxury dwellings and other buildings; and a drastic 
overhaul of consumption, to curtail non-essential spending by the 
prohibition or rationing of imports. 

It was pointed out in Canberra that the Government already pos- 
sessed most of the powers they proposed to exercise, under the National 
Security Act passed in September, 1939. It was estimated that 100,000 
fit men of the TENDE age could be released from occu tions not 
essential to the war effort but so far reserved, and the owering to 
19 of the enlistment age for the A.I.F. was stated to have provided 
65,000 more potential recruits. 

Jwne 19.—The ‘Army Minister announced that of 17,236 men of the 
A.LF. who embarked for Greece and Crete 5,951 did not return to 
Egypt or Palestine. Of these, 2,275 were lost in Greece and 3,676 in 
Crete. . : 


BRAZIL 
June 16.—It was announced that negotiations were. in progress in 
Rio for the censtruction of air kases on the coast for which credits 
846 
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would be advanced by the United States. The bases would be available 
for the use of that country. 


BULGARIA 7 
June 20.—German crews were reported:to be practising day and 
night in small submarines assembled in naval bases, and all i 
was stated often to be suspended for the period of ial exercises, 
Two papers were suspended for publishing news of food shortages 
as a result of commandeering by the German Army. 


CANADA 

June 11.—Mr. Thorson was appointed Minister of National War 
Services, a new Department. 

June 18.—It was stated in Ottawa that over 2,400 Canadians were 
studying radio mechanics in preparation for service as ae 
operators in Britain. 

June 21.—The lists for the Victory Loan were closed, the total 
having reached $810 million. 

June 22.—The Prime Minister issued a statement saying that the 
attack on Russia constituted a fresh call to arms throughout the 
Commonwealth because it removed the last shadow of doubt, if any 
remained, about the purpose of Hitler to dominate the world. 


CHINA 

June 11.—Eleven public bodies, including the Sinc-American and 
Sino-British Cultural Associations, telegraphed to President Roosevelt 
asking him to stop the sending of United Teis oil to Japan. 

Juns 14.—The Currency Stabilization Committee, formed to 
administer funds from Britain and America in China, held its first 
meeting in Shanghai. 

June 16.—Wang Ching-wei left for Tokyo to reciprocate (according 
to Japanese reports) the goodwill shown by Japan to Nanking. 

June 18.—Notes were exchanged in Chungking with the British 
Government on the delimitation of the frontier with Burma. One 
defined the line between there and Yunnan, and the other defined an 
area on the Burmese side in which the Government of Burma agreed to 

rmit Chinese participation in any mining enterprise undertaken by 

ritish concerns, 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 11.—The outskirts of spares were raided. 

June 15.—Over 100 Japanese warships ang: Caci in eE 
to be concentrated off the coast of Chekiang. C. was again 
bombed by 27 aircraft and fires started along the river aa Bombs 
fell 75 yards from the U.S. gunboat Tséwsla and wrecked the office of 
the U.S. Military Attaché and other American property. 

June 20.—Places in Western Szechwan and Western Hpeh were 
raided. 


SOUTH CHINA 
June 16,—Chinese press reports stated that the Japanese had 
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started a small offensive in the Chungshan distai but admitted that 
they had withdrawn from Waichow to the coastal area. 

The Chinese claimed to be near Foochow, having penetrated the 
outet defences. 


CYPRUS 

June 16.—The evacuation of civilians was completed and it was 
estimated that 1,000 women, children, and old people of British 
natjonality had left for the mainland. Among others who had left were 
500 Polish refugees, intelligentsia from Government circles in Warsaw 
who had been in the island for nearly a year as guests of the British 
Government, and a number of Jews, some of them refugees from 
Germany and Rumania. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


June 10.—It was learnt that 8 new strategic roads had lately been 
completed across the country by the Germans and over 12 aerodromes 


developed. 


EGYPT 

June 10.—The Prime Minister announced that about 400 people 
were killed in the raid on Alexandria on the night of June 7. 

June 11—The Prime Minister announced that the British 
Government had presented the country with fl million for A.R.P. 
services. The Government protested to the Government, 
through the Legation in Washington, against the bombing of 
Alexandria. 

June 19.—Mr. Harriman, President Roosevelt’s envoy, arrived in 
Cairo to arrange for the receipt of tanks, aircraft, and guns coming from 
the U.S.A. for General Wavell’s Army. 


EIRE 

June 10.—The Information Bureau announced that a German 
aircraft crashed in Co. Wexford that morning, all 5 occupants being 
killed. A British aircraft made a forced landing in Co. Waterford, 
and the pilot, the only occupant, was interned. 

June 19.—The Information Bureau announced the receipt of a Note 
from the German Government ae rete sincere regret at the dropping 
of bombs on Dublin on May 31. The thorough investigations matte had 
not established the responsibility of German aircraft, but it had been 
ascertained that a German ’plane flew over the east Irish coast early that 
morning. It changed its course as soon as it recognized that it was over 
Irish territory, and in any case it did not drop any bombs. Since, how- 
ever, the Irish Government had stated that the bombs dropped were of 
German origin, and as the very strong wind prevailing at high altitudes 
that night might have driven German aircraft over the Irish coast 
without the knowledge of the pilot the possibility of such aeroplane 
having dropped the bombs could not be excluded. 

The German Government were prepared to give compensation for 
the loss of life and damage, and had issued orders to prevent the possi- 
bility of a recurrence. 
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FINLAND 

Jne 16.—Swedish reports stated that military preparations were 
being much increased, and that a partial evacuation from Helsinki, was 
going on. The latter was described officially as being only for practice 





purposes. 

It was also stated that the Government had introduced visas for 
Swedes wishing to come to Finland. (Since 1928 no visas had been re- 
quired and a month’s notice should, by statute, have been given of the 


) : 

June 18.—All reserves were called up. Inclusion of Finland in the 
blockade. (Ses Great Britain. 

Jsne_19.—All men born in 1897 or later who had done military 
service were called up. The press published reports that an intensified 
call up was going on in Russia, and that the railway between Moscow 
and Leningrad was blocked by military transports. (This was the first 
mention of the possibility of a German-Russian conflict.) 

The President was reported, by a German news agency, to have 
im a censorship of news. 

une 20.—The German forces in the country were reported to 
number at least 4 divisions. 

June 23.—The Government protested to the Soviet Government 
against the bombing of a in Finnish territory. A Government 
spokesman stated that they would remain “neutral for as long as 
possible”. An official proclamation stated that: “We have entered the 
immediate danger zone. To increase our safety reservists had already 
been called up earlier. We ought now to be more on the alert than 
ever... .” i - 


FRANCE 

June 10.—Darlan’s Secretary of State declared, according to 
Swiss reports, that “France will never take the initiative in widening 
the area of hostilities’. . 

Darlan broadcast a statement in which he emphasized that France 
must adhere loyally to the armistice terms and thereby give the victor 
no reason to denounce them, which would be suicide for her and her 
Empire. The Armistice was an act signed by Germany and by them, 
and “if we wish to modify it we must negotiate with Germany. The 
Marshal has entrusted me with these negotiations”. 

Germany consented to negotiate because, with her plan to reconstruct 
Europe, she knew her attempts would be of no avail unless the various ` 
European countries called on to take part in it did so of their own 
accord. “In this way she rises superior to her victory in order that we 
may rise superior to our defeat.” Did the French people believe, he 
asked, that the army of occupation would accept such readjustment 
and alleviation if it experienced a persistent hostility on their side? 
or that their prisoners would be returned to them if the Germans 
thought that by such an action they would swell the number qf their 
enemies? or that their farmers would be able to return to their land 
if Germany considered that France was an enemy to fear? 

The second task of the Government was the preparation of peace. 
One of the Powers with whom they must negotiate was at war with 
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another Power, who was conducting operations on a part of French soil. 
But without waiting the end of hostilities the duty of the Government 
was to act in such a way as to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
establishment of an honourable peace, and “this atmosphere can only 
be created if we rise superior to our defeat. This means that we must 
direct our conduct by common sense. That is why I ask you to face 
realities and not be carried away by sentimental views which would 
result only in widening... the that has been created between 
two neighbour nations, and which we must bridge for the sake of the 
peacé of Europe”. 

The third task was to prepare the future of France in the new Europe. 
If they did not obtain an honourable peace, if France with many 
Departments and oversea territories amputated entered into the new 
Europe she would not rise again. The new Europe would not live unless 
France was given the rank that her past, her civilisation, and her 
culture gave her the right to occupy in the European hierarchy. 

June 11.—It was understood that a second note on the aggression 


in Syria had been presented to Britain through the Madrid Embassy. 


The Swiss and Spanish frontiers and southern ports, including 
Marseilles, were closed to goods traffic. 

June 12.—Marshal Pétain received the U.S. Ambassador and told 
him that there had been no Germans in Syria. He sent a message to ` 
General Dentz’s forces saying he was following with emotion the hard 
fighting they were conducting to defend the territory France had 
entrusted to them. France was proud of her children who were 
fulfilling in a distant land all their duties as soldiers, and they were 
not fighting in vain. 

Tt was learnt that the Consul-General in Smyrna had resigned to 
join the Free French movement. 

Naval units from Toulon were reported, from American sources, to 
be on their way to the Eastern Mediterranean. 

June 13.—It. was stated that the Government “rejected with 
indignation” the suggestion in the British Note that the forces in 
Syria should not resist the Allies. 

Publication of Notes regarding British action in Syria. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Juns 14.—Figures available of the financial situation (weekly 
statements of the Bank of France were no longer issued) showed that the 
gold reserves had declined by 11 milliard francs in the past 6 months, 
and the note circulation had risen to 218 milliards, as against 150 
milliards just before the war. Advances to the State by the Bank of 
France, at 64 milliards, had doubled. 

It was estimated, by the German press, that at the end of 1941 the 
National Debt would be over 900 milliards, or nearly 6 times the 
national income. 

June 15.—Reports from the frontier indicated that a deadlock had 
been reached in the efforts at collaboration with Germany owing to the 
charactef of the conditions imposed by Berlin. Two of these, accepted 
by Darlan, but not disclosed on his return to Vichy, were: the erasure 
of the demarcation line and re-establishment of the freedém of French 
internal trade, provided Germany had complete control of all foreign 
trade (as a result of which the southern frontiers were closed on 
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June 11) and the payment of the army occupation costs—reduced from 
400 to 300 million a day—in gold or foreign currencies. As neither were 
obtainable in France Barlar agreed to obtain the necessary sums by 
the liquidation of all foreign assets, consisting of shares, loans, &redit 
balances, partnerships, buildings, and land. When the Minister of 
Finance heard of this stipulation he rejected it flatly. 

Vichy accordingly refused to endorse Darlan’s commitment, where- 
upon the Germans said that since French-German collaboration covered 
the whole of France and affected over 10,000 factories Germany would 
be forced to finance them with the unspent accumulations of the occu- 
pation charges, and could not reduce the rate of the charge. (By the 
end of February the unspent accumulations in the Bank of France 
totalled 63 milliard francs, and had increased since then.) 
` A decree signed by Marshal Pétain and applying to the whole country 
debarred from office in civil and municipal service, from the ipa 
Services, and from the liberal professions, except within limits, Jews 
or descendants of at least 3 Jewish grandparents who had been profess- 
ing the Jewish faith before June 25, 1940. 

t was learnt that Darlan had reorganized the Paris police on Nazi 
lines and that a Storm Trooper organization had been created in Paris 
by Laval’s “National Popular Assembly”, with the title of National 
Popular Legion, for the defence of the party. They wore blue uniforms. 

une 17.—Marshal Pétain, broadcasting on the anniversary of the 
request for an armistice and of his assumption of power, made his 
listeners hear a recording of his speech of June 17, 1940, and then said: 
“To-day my voice is stronger, for France is rising again. But a good 
many Frenchmen refuse to believe this. Do they really believe their 
fate to be more tragic than it was a year ago? ... Remember those 
columns of refugees . . . filled with fear and the determination to escape 
from the enemy ... tired out ... but obliged to go on... and what 
agony when machine-gunning ae flew over the columns! To-day 
most of you are back in your homes. True, the prisoners have not 
returned. The women struggle and suffer. Provisioning is bad. Taxa- 
tion exasperates you. Your children do not always eat their fill. But 
France lives. Houses, bridges, factories are being rebuilt.” 

In spite of the absence of a million farm workers a million more 
hectares had been cultivated. This was not the time to take refuge in 
bitterness or despair, and he concluded: “You have been neither 
bartered away, nor betrayed, nor abandoned. Those who tell you so 
lie. They are throwing you into the arms of Communism. You are 
suffering, and will suffer-for a long time, for we have not finished paying 
for all our faults.” 

J «ne 18.—Darlan broadcast a message offering the Free French froo 
fighting in Syria an amnesty if they deserted and joined Dentz. No 
amnesty would be granted to officers, and they would be punished if 
caught. f 

Darlan was understood to have opened further conversations with 
the Germans with the idea that the two countries should take joint 
measures to prevent American intervention in the French African 
possessions, and especially at Dakar, on lines similar to the British ac- 
tion in Syria. He was believed to have been reproached by the Germans 
with lack of vigilance in allowing the invasion of Syria to take place. 
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Reports were current that substantial quantities of aircraft and 
material for the ay were going to Syria, also that most of the Ger- 
man air units moved from Sicily were now in Tripolitania, along the 
frontier of Tunisia. 

A @athering of‘Free Frenchmen celebrated, in London, the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Free French Forces. A message from 
General de Gaulle stated that to prevent the recovery of France the 
enemy had recourse to those same Governments whose dishonour had 
placed them at his discretion. These people not only made use of the 
abominable machinery of terror and lies, but even took advantage of 
military servitude, and ‘‘actually set up against us the living barrier of 
some professional troops”. They were making the Empire soldiers fight 
against them and their British Allies in conjunction with German 
squadrons for the p of maintaining a bridgehead in the Levant for 
the Führer’s forces. Such a treacherous scheme bore Hitler’s own hall- 
mark. 


GERMANY 

une 10.—Spokesmen in Berlin told- the press that: “No German 
soldiers will be sacrificed in Syria. It is entirely up to the French to 
make a defence. The British invading force is weak by German stand- 
ards,‘but obviously it is stronger than the French force there.... The 
capture of Syria by the British would not injure German military 
prestige, which is not at stake.” 

June 11.—Protest by Egypt against bombing of Alexandria. (See 
Egypt.) A Foreign Office spokesman stated that Mussolini’s speech was 
directed against Roosevelt in order to make it clear that, no matter 
what America did, the new European order would be established, 
because Europe’s natural requirements made a new Order indispensable, 
as nature was always stronger than man. 

The Börsen Zeitung said Mussolini spoke with the openness of the 
strong, and thereby completely invalidated the British Prime Minister’s 
assertion that the leaders of the Axis Powers never dare to confess 
lack of success. 

Mr. Churchill’s speech stamped him as a teller of falsehoods. The 
press did not mention Darlan’s h of the previous day. 

June 12.—The High Commen announced that the casualties in the 

, Balkans and Crete totalled 16,309. The killed numbered 2,559, wounded 
5,820, and missing 3,169. Air Force casualties in Crete, including para- 
chutists, were 1,032 killed, 2,097 missing, and 1,632 wounded. 

Officials in Berlin stated that if a German warship were involved in 
the sinking of the Robin Moor it was certain that the commander acted 
in accordance with international law. 

Je 13.—A Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the Robin Moor, 
said: “One thing is certain. Germany will continue to sink every ship 
with contraband for England, whatever its name, Robin Moore, Ex- 
moor, or what you like.” The question was exclusively a military one, 
but certain American quarters were seeking to give it a political angle 
“to further the war psychosis”. 

June 15.—Reports of the secret conditions put before Darlan in the 
negotiations re collaboration. (See France.) : 

June 17.—The Government lodged a strong protest with the United 


at 
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States against the closing of the Consulates, and the News Agency 
stated that Germany rejected the allegations in the U.S. Note as un- 
justified and arbitrary, and considered the action as a breach of treaty. 
Nese measures, effective immediately, would be taken regarding 
the assets of U.S. citizens in the Reich. 

June 18.—Signature of Treaty with Turkey and issue of joint 
declaration. (See Turkey.) 

The wireless bulletins announced that Turkey had signed a Trea 
of Friendship “within the limits of the present commitments of bo 
countries”. X 

June 19.—Note of apology to Eire for dropping of bombs on Dublin 
on May 31. (See Eira 

The Government transmitted a Note to the U.S. Government 
drawing attention to the fact that the behaviour of American Consular 
officials and of the American Express Co. had for some time given cause 
for grave complaints, and stating that the Government were therefore 
compelled to ask for the withdrawal by July 15 of all Consular officials 
and employees of the American Express Co. in Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, occupied France, Serbia, and parts of Greece 
occupied by German troops, as well as in Germany. 

Jwne 22.—Ribbentrop summoned the Soviet Ambassador at dawn 
and told him that Germany was at war with Russia. At5 a.m. Goebbels 
read on the wireless a proclamation by Hitler containing the text of 
the Note handed to the Soviet Ambassador. (See Spectal Summary.) 

Hitler’s Proclamation to the nation. (See Special S N 

The Berlin radio, in a mi e in Russian to the people of the 
U.S.S.R. told them they were facing the best Army in the world 
and that resistance was useless. “Therefore, Russian soldiers, turn 
your bayonets and guns round and drive your Bolshevik overlords 
from your country. ... The German Army intends to free you from 
Bolshevik, exploitation. Down with Stalin! Down with the Jews and 

loiters! Long live the liberty of all working people.” 
e radio issued a warning to shipping that the Baltic and Black 
Seas had been ‘mined. 

June 23.—A semi-official statement declared that: “Churchill has 
given us far-reaching and new proofs of our contention that military 
and political collaboration has existed between Britain and Russia for 
a considerable time. In the opinion of Berlin political circles nothing 
can disguise the fact that Britain was about to use the Soviet Union as 
` a stepping-stone for an attack against Germany.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

June 10.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the war in the Near East. (See 
Special Summary. 

Jwne 11.—Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in London. 

June 12.—Ministers and High Commissioners representing the Gov- 
ernments of the Allies met in London and were addressed by the Prime 
Minister. A resolution was adopted declaring that the Covernments 
engaged together in the fight against agi ion were resolved: ‘“‘That 
they will continue the le against or Italian oppression 
until victory-is won, and wi mutually assist each other in this struggle 
the utmost of their respective capacities, 
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“That there can be no settled peace and prosperity so long as free 
peoples are coerced by violence into submission to domination by 
Germany or her associates, or live under_the threat of such coercion. 

“That the only true basis of enduring peace is the willing co-operation 
of free peoples in a world in which, relieved of the menace of aggression, 
all may enjoy economic and social security, and that it is their intention 
to work together, and with other free peoples, both in war and peace, to 
this end.” ; 

Besides the Dominions Governments, those of Belgium, Czecho- 
slowakia, Greece, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia were represented, and representatives of General de Gaulle 
ea aaa : 

Mr. Churchill said they had all drawn their swords in the cause, and . 
would never let them fall until life was gone or victory won. After 
Teferring to the tragedies and horrors brought on the world by Hitler, 
and to the destruction of Warsaw and other cities, he said that far worse 
than these visible injuries was the misery of the conquered P 
They were hounded, terrorized, exploited, and their manh by the 
million forced to work under conditions indistinguishable in many cases 
from actual slavery. They were robbed and spied upon, their religious 
faiths affronted and persecuted “‘in the interests of a fantastic i 
devised to perpetuate the worship and sustain the tyranny of one 
abominable creature”. After referring to the concentretion camps and 
shooting squads and to the “vile race of quislings’’ he went on: 

“It is upon this foundation that Hitler, with his tattered lacke 
Mussolini at his tail and Admiral Darlan frisking by his side, preten 
to build out of hatred, appetite, and racial assertion a new order for 
Europe. Never did so mocking a fantasy obseas the mind of mortal 
man.” They.did not know how long the war would last, but one thing 
was certain—it would not be by German hands that the structure of 
Europe would be rebuilt or the union of the European ceo fope 
In every country into which the Germans had broken there sprung 
up a hatred of the German name and a contempt for the Nazi creed 
which the passage of centuries would not efface from human memory. 
Nothing was more certain than that trace of Hitler’s footsteps, 
Svan stain of his infertad andicarrodine agers POLTA be sponcet acd 
pur and, if need be, blasted from the surface of the earth. 

e reminded his audience that even when, after the fall of France, 
they in Britain were alone and had lost their weapons never for a 
moment did the British e dream of making peace with the con- 
Pete on the contrary, Fe TEA TOA At that very me 
eir determination not to do so until every country had been liberated 
and the Nazi domination destroyed. Since then they had travelled far; 
the Navy held the seas, and the air attacks on Britain had failed to 
stop their national life or check the immense expansion of the war 
industry. The food and arms from across the oceans were ing safely 
in, and “‘full provision to replace all sunken tonnage is mig thas here, 
and still môre by our friends in the United States”. 

Hitlet might turn and trample this way and that, but it was in Great 
Britain that he would have to reckon in the end. “We shall be on his 
track wherever he goes,” he went on, “our air will continue to 
teach the German homeland that war is not all loot and triumph. We 
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shall aid and stir the people of every conquered country to resistance 
and revolt... . He will Eat ao peace, no rest, no halting place, no parley. 
And if, driven to desperate hazards, he attempts the invasion of the 
British Isles, as well he may, we shall not flinch from the supreme trial” 
He concluded with the following message to all the States and nations, 
bond or free, and to all men in every land who cared for freedom’s 
cause: “Lift up your hearts, all will come right. Out of the depths of 
sorrow and sacrifice will be born again the glory of mankind.” 

The King sent a message to the King of the Hellenes saying that they 
shared his grief at the loss of Crete, but they also shared his hopes.. He 
paid a tribute to the try and spirit of the Greek people and said 
that, fortified by the example they would continue the struggle. 
He concluded by thanking the forces and people for their co- 
operation, and for ‘“‘the tremendous moral blow you have struck for our 
common cause”, 

Mr. Eden, in a broadcast to the British communities in the Latin- 
American Republics said, “this is no war of nationalities, but one of 
faith, of standards, of philosophies of life. Sooner or later all must 
decide upon which side, whether of light or darkness, they stand”. 
Victory was certain, in the end, and it would be decisive. The generous 
aid being given by America made it a mathematical certainty. Already 
they orld ae day aporosching when preponderance in the air 
would be theirs, and as for thé battle of the Atlantic, since Hitler 
boasted that their life-line to America would be cut the sinkings of 
merchantmen had not increased, though the losses of his U-boats and 
Focke Wulf aircraft had mounted steadily. 

une 13.—The air raid casualties for May were published, i.e. 5,304 
ed, and 5,181 7 and detained in hospital Missing and believed 
killed numbered 75. 3 z 

Mr. Bevin, speaking at Leicester, said that in one month the Navy 
had sunk 275,000 tons of enemy shipping, and that they had had to 
destroy the dozens of submarines that had suddenly come out. 

The texts were published of the Note of June 6 from the Vichy 
Government and the British reply ing the action in Syria. The 
first contained the Government’s Note to the U.S. Ambassador, drawing 
the latter’s attention to the fact that “there has been no collaboration 
between the French and Germans in Syria, and that all German air 
material and personnel which might have been there during events in 
Iraq have been withdrawn, with the exception of 2 or 3 damaged 
machines and about 10 men”. Any British attack, “which nothing in 
the present situation in Syria can explain’, risked producing the 
gravest consequences. - 

The Government were determined to, and would, defend their terri- 
tory wherever it might be attacked; however, “‘aware of the danger of 
the present situation, they will for their avoid, pending further 
information, taking any action which might aggravate or spread the 
conflict”. 

The Britisk reply stated that the Government “will not be expected 
to enter into an argument with Marshal Pétein’s Government on the 
subject of the meaning of the word ‘collaboration’, more especially since 
it has not been clearly defined in the communication under reference. 
His Majesty’s Government have based their action in Syria on the facts 
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of the case as known to them and not on theoretical considerations, and 
this has been made clear in their public statement on the subject issued 
on June 8”. 

They recalled the statement by Mr. Eden on May 22 that if the Vichy 
Government took or permitted action detrimental to the British conduct 
of the war the British Government would hold themselves free to attack 
the enemy wherever he might be found. The responsibility for the 
consequences of French assistance in Syria to the enemies of England 
must accordingly rest with the Pétain Government. 

Fhe British Government had no desire that French blood should be 
shed, and would suggest that it would be in the interests of both 
countries if the forces in Syria were instructed not to oppose the 
measures of the Allies to prevent the enemy using Syria as a base. 
They repeated that they had no territorial designs in Syria or anywhere 
in French possessions, and that it was their intention, when vietory was 
won, to restore the independence and greatness of France. 

Juns 16.—The speeches made at the meeting in London on June 13 
of representatives of the Allied Governments were published as a White 
Paper. 

une 17.—The Lord Privy Seal stated in Parliament that great pro- 
gress had been made in devising means of helping the Services in locat- 
ing and destroying enemy aircraft. There had been developments of 
high promise in many directions and increasing quantities of ingenious 
apparatus were being turned out. For this work large numbers of 

ed men were required—more and more were wanted; the Dominions 
and other of the Empire were pea and training was being 
given by the Fighting Services, assisted by universities and technical 
colleges. 
It was stated that the urgent need for the 3 Services was for about 
10,000 men and women who had some radio knowledge. Eventually 
the R.A.F. and Army would each need 8,000 men and 3,000 women, 
and the Navy about 2,000 men and 300 women. 

une 18.—Lord Beaverbrook broadcast to the U.S.A. a call for 
helpers in the work of radiolocation. Demands for personnel came to 
them from all 3 Services, for “men who invent, the men who improve, 
the men who make and maintain the technical equipment with_which 
the battle for freedom is fought. And here where the work goes on you 
have an invitation to join us... Tappa chong A are 
I call you to the front line of human knowledge, where men are pushing 
forward into the unknown”. 

Juns 18,—It was announced that since June 14 all traffic to Petsamo 
had been suspended, and that in future no navicerts would be granted 
to ships sailing to Finland; also that 3 Finnish vessels on their way to 
Petsamo had been intercepted and detained. The reason for this action 
was that the Finnish Government were not in a position to prevent 
imports into Petsamo reaching the Germans. 

e Sec for War informed Parliament that the Italian prisoners 
in British hands numbered 177,937, in addition to 66,01 native 
troops. 

In the House of Lords speakers criticized the conduct of the operations 

ir Crete. Lord Trenchard pointed out that there was an immense 

German concentration of aircraft in the Balkans, reinforced by im- 
D ' ‘ 
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mense resources behind, while the British troops fonght with their 
backs to the sea, with only a small area in which their aerodromes were 
available. The Germans succeeded there and in Greece because Hitler 
had had choice of time and the theatre of operations, and had ebeen 
able to concentrate overwhelming air power. 

Lord Moyne, for the Government, said it was necessary for the public 
to be reminded that these sacrifices were vital to their main strategic 
purpose and were not due to blundering direction. 

“In Greece and Crete”, he said, “we killed more than fourfold our 
own losses in dead, and the German dead exceeded the total British 
losses of killed, wounded, and missing. We lost relatively little material 
and we could set against this the tremendous price that the Germans 
paid in at least 430 of their costliest type of aircraft. Undoubtedly 
these operations had killed ter numbers of highly specialized 
German mnel, and for the moment it was clear that we had 
blunted the teeth of the Luftwaffe.” 

It was fallacious to suggest that 100 more ’planes without reserves 


would have turned the tide in Crete, or that the disaster of lack of air ` 


support had been due to interference with the local commander. 
Every effort would be made to avoid the terrible experience their 
armies had hitherto undergone in the absence of adequate air support 
in the field. The foundation of static defence of aerodromes would 
remain primarily the responsibility of the Army, and great strides had 
been made in the British Isles in the provision of airfield defence. 

The dislocation arid loss which the forces in Crete inflicted on the 
highly trained German air force and Panzer divisions had certainly not 
been in vain, he added, and the future might show that the sacrifices 
and sufferings that had been undergone by the fighting forces in Greece 
and Crete had not only caused a serious set-back in Hitler’s Near 
Eastern plans, but might bring about their final wreck. 

June 19.—Mr. Ronald Campbell arrived in England. 

of D.C.L. of Oxford conferred-on President Roosevelt. 
(See U.S.A.) 

June 20.—Mr. Fraser, the New Zealand Premier, arrived in London. 

The Admiralty announced the shipping losses for May: 98 ships, 
totalling 461,328 tons, made up of 73 British, 355,032 tons; 20 Allied, 
92,201 tons; and 5 neutrals, 14,095 tons. Amended figures for” April 
showed 11 more British ships, 13 more Allied, and 4 more neutrals, 
making altogether 134 ships of 581,251 tons. 

Enemy losses from the beac easy of the war were stated to total 
3,211,000 tons, and the British, 4,042,913 tons. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia arrived in England accompanied by 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister, and was met by the 
Duke of Kent. 

Mr. Winant arrived back from the U.S.A. 

June 22.—Mr. Eden received the Soviet Ambassador. Mr. Churchill’s 
broadcast. (See Special Summary.) . 


GREECE ° 


une 12.—M e from King George VI to the King of the Hellenes. 
essag rg 
(Ses Great Britain.) ‘ a 


Juns 15.—The King telegraphed to King George saying what_a great 
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en ent his message was, and assuring him that the patriotic 
conduct of the Greek people and their passive resistance against the 

aggressor were proof of their determination not to accept the measures 

of violence being enforced upon them. To this was added the ferocity 

of tke Bulgars, to whose tory activities certain provinces had been 

handed over, “‘for all that they are inhabited by a prosperotis population 

nurtured in Greek traditions and of pure Hellenic race”. 

The decision to continue the fight until victory was already being 
given concrete form by the Hellenic communities a 

M. Tsouderos in a tel to the Legation in London, said that the 
fortes which fought in te numbered 15,000, of whom 11,000 be- 
belonged to the y, 2,800 to the armed police, 300 to the Military 
Academy, and 800 to the Air Force Academy. Cretans of all ages, 
including women, formed a militia and fought with supreme self- 
sacrifice. 

In Canea and elsewhere the Germans paid with enormous losses for 
their success, and this was due solely to their overwhelming superiority 
. in numbers of machines. At H ion the Greeks carried on the fight 
for 6 days, proving much superior to the Germans in courage and 
fighting capacity. , By mopping up the parachutists they enabled the 
Imperial troops to hold the acrodrame without diverting their forces 
and to defend the coastal area of the town. British officers related that 
young militiamen of 17 were di ing Germans and using their arms 
like seasoned troops. Apart from the armed forces thousands of 
civilians fell victims to the indiscriminate air attacks; most villages no 
longer existed, and prosperous towns had been turned into heaps of 
ruins. Crete was fully conscious that she had fought not only for her 
own liberty, but for that of the civilized world, and that liberty would 
ultimately prove stronger than crude, material force. 

Juns 17.—Reports from Turkish sources described the food shortage 
as very serious. The shops had been completely emptied by the Ger- 
mans, and trade was at a standstill. 

Some former Ministers, General Papagos, and M. Mavrondis, the 
former Foreign Under-Secretary, were stated to be under police. 
supervision in their homes. They had been arrested, but later released. 

Jwne 18.—General Domestichas, the Minister of the Interior, in a 
broadcast announcing the arrival of Italian troops to replace the 
Germans, was reported to have said that Greece was suffering the just 
penalty for provoking war against her powerful neighbour, Italy, who 
wished her nothing but good. Henceforth Greece must judge herself 
fortunate in that she would move within the orbit of that t and 
benevolent Power. 


ICELAND i 

June 17.—The Althing elected Hr. Bjórnsson as first Regent. 
INDIA : 

June 19,—It was announced that the Government had decided to 
establigh a Purchasing Mission in America. 
TRAQ 

June 13.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast to the nation said the 
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deliverance of the country from the dangers which threatened its 
existence was due to the wisdom of the Regent and the courage of the 
Army officers who remained at the head of their troops at the most 

us time. The events of May amounted to nothing less than a 
foul attempt by Sth columnists to stir up trouble with object of 
reducing the military pressure in other theatres of war. These adven- 
turers did not hesitate to co-operate with foreign Powers. 

They would relentlessly prosecute all those responsible, and the - 
Government would take all the steps necessary to safeguard peace and 
the return to normal constitutional life. 

The Legal Committee of the Ministry of Justice decided that ‘all 
actions of Rashid Ali’s Government were invalid, because the meeting 
of the Chamber on April 10 contravened the Constitution. 

June 14.—The Foreign Ministry announced that a m had been 
received from the British Government assuring the Iraqi Government 
of their intention to respect the independence and integrity of Iraq, and 
of Britain’s readiness to co-operate in any measures likely to ensure 
the prosperity of the country and its defence against aggression. 

It was announced that General Wavell had recently met General 
Auchinleck, the C.-in-C. in India, at Basra. 

Juns 16.—Information ing available r ing Rashid Ali’s 
dealings with the Genie cane clear that tee been a split 
between him and the generals who supported him regarding the 
acceptance of the terms imposed by the Germans in a for help. 
Shortly after the coup d'état Grobba told him Germany could not h p 
him owing to the delay caused by British support to Crane and gave 
him a substantial bribe to induce him to kee that information to 
himself. When he again appealed for help owing to his difficulties 
resulting from British military action Grobba stipulated that 
recognized the original concession granted to Germany by Turkey for 
the Baghdad railway, transferred to Germany the concession for the 
Kirkuk oilfield, and gave Germany control of all aerodromes for the 
duration of the war. Rashid was prepared to accept, but the generals 


ITALY 

Junes 10.—Mussolini, ing on the anniversary of the en into 
the war, began by de ibe Cae as “the slave of England”, but 
admitted that many Greeks had fought with great valour; the Army 
would not have been able to resist for 6 mon , however, had it not 
been for Błitish help. “It is a mathematical certainty,” he said, “that 
in April, even if nothing had occurred in the meantime to reverse the 
Balkan situation, the Italian Army would have succeeded in annihi- 
lating the Greeks”. He then said that in agreement with Germany 
the whole of Greece would be occupied by Italy; “Greece re-enters the 
Italian sphere of influence in the Mediterranean”, 

Their aim to expel the British from the Eastern Mediterranean would 
be achieved, and, with that done, an important step towards final 
victory would have been taken. Of their collaboration with the Germans 
he said: “There is no more to be said than that we work together, we 
march together, and we fight together in the Mediterranean.” Hitler 
had recognized ’the sacrifices borne by Italy, and the ridiculous voices 
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which speculated on friction between the two partners had been re- 
duced to silence. “Two nations but one war” was the creed of fidelity 
between them. . 

Qi Jepan he said her attitude was in perfect harmony with the spirit 
of thë Tripartite Pact. The Japanese were a proud and loyal people, 
and would not remain indifferent to American ion against the 
Axis Powers. Spain, despite alternations of praise and blackmail, could 
hot renounce the unique opportunity offered her to achieve her resus-. 
citation. Her decision must be taken in complete freedom, and “we 
limit ourselves”, he said, “to thinking and hoping that she knows on 
which side stand her proven friends and on which side her proven 
enemies. The Falange revolution cannot side with the forces of pluto- 
crats, Jews, and freemasons”. 

Turkey had so far declined all British invitations to join up with the 
plutocrats, and her President had had occasion to observe the tragic 
destiny which had befallen all nations which placed their trust in 
England. . 

America, it appeared, was about to enter the conflict but “her 
intervention would not excessively disturb us. An explicit declaration 
of war would not affect the present situation, which is in effect a state 
of undeclared war. An American intervention will gee at victory 
for England, but will only prolong the war. It will only extend 
it to other oceans”. He gave the losses in the Greek war as 13,502 
killed and 38,768 wounded. The Air Force shot down 261 enem 
’planes and damaged 180, whereas their losses were 97, with 71 
In the Adriatic their losses were 17 ships sunk, 3 torpedo boats sunk, 
5 ships damaged, and 6 torpedo boats damaged. 

June 12.—Mnssolini received the King of Bulgaria. 

June 14.—Ciano received Ribbentrop in Venice. 

June 15.—It was stated in Rome that a census of U.S. property in 
Italy had been ordered in readiness for retaliation against the freezing 
of the Axis assets. 

Pavelitch, the Croat Prime Minister, arrived in Venice and signed the 
protocol of adberence to the Tripartite Pact. Ciano, m a speech, said 
Italy, Germany, and Japan were already o izing an enduring peace 
which was to follow the overthrow of England. eir aim was a per- 

, manent association of nations, open to all comers, banded together to 
assure their common destiny, and collaborating to guarantee a world 
order based on justice. 

Jwne 18.—The News Agency reported the departure for Germany of 
a large party of workers. 

Juns 19.—The Government requested the U.S. Government to close 
all their Consulates by July 15. 

June 22.—The Government informed the Soviet Ambassador that 
Italy considered herself at war with Russia as from 5.30 that morning. 

The News, Agency published a dispatch from Berlin that the war 
against Russia was ‘undoubtedly the most oe war that the Nazi 
Reich could undertake”, and that the news o the attack was hailed 
with “lively satisfaction” by the German public, cheering crowds in 
Berlin acclaiming the Army and Air Force. 
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JAPAN 

June 11.—It was announced that the Government had ordered the 
breaking off of negotiations between the mission to Batavia and the 
Dutch. g 

A commercial agreement with the U.S.S.R. was initialled. It provided - 
for the most-favoured-nation treatment on both sides and for the barter 


ee ae te ee ; 
une 13.—The Tokyo wireless announced that the Japanese in the- 
Dutch East Indies had been ordered to leave for home. 

The press published prominently reports of an alleged Anglo- 
American economic blockade, enforced by the purchase of all available 
materials such as rubber, tin, and oil from the East Indies, Thailand, 
and Indo-China. 

June 16.—Admiral Suetsugu, speaking in Tokyo, referred to the 
imminence of United States participation in the war as one of the 
sedi ee of importance upon which Japan had to come to a final 

ecision in connection with the new national structure campaign. If it 
came about Japan would have to come in too. Of the South Sea ques- 
[tion he said: “This is a life or death issue for Greater East Asia, and it 
äs but natural that Japan could not acquiesce in its t status.” 
He also declared that he believed “Japan would be a decisive factor in 
a world war”. 

The Deputy Foreign Minister received from the British and U.S. 
Ambassadors protests against the bombing of the British Embassy and 
of American property in Chungking. 

June 18.—A statement issued in Tokyo announced the discontinu- 
ance of the negotiations in Batavia and said that Japan could not 
remain indifferent to the spread of the European war into the South 
Seas, and was proceeding ‘‘from the necessity of establishing a relation- 
ship of common prosperity, through close co-operation among the 
peoples of East Asia’’, and from the consideration that her demand for 
the resources of the Dutch East Indies would “‘steadily increase in the 
course of her establishment of a high degree of defensive preparation”. 

For this reason Japan demanded the assurance of a supply of those 
important materials which she expected from the East Indies in the 
prevailing circumstances, and also “the participation of the Japanese 
in the development of the abundant resources of the East Indies, the 
Tight of investment in their enterprises, shipping, air services, and 
communications, the admission of Japanese to participation in such 
development, permission for Japanese ships to call at closed ports for 
transporting the materials produced by such development, the partial 
opening of coastwise navigation to Japanese ships, and the develop- 
ment of the fishing industry by Japanese residents. 

The Emperor gave a banquet in honour of Wang Ching-wei who said 
he pl ee for the new order, on the basis of neighbourly 
relations, joint defence against Communism, and economic co-operation 
between China, Manchukuo, and Japan. 

Juns 20.—Mr. Yamagata’s statement on Japanese policy. (See 
Mexico.) Š 

June 23.—The Minister of Oversea Affairs in a statement on the 
attack on Russia said: “The Reich has at last stood up and is aiming at 
a true hegemony of Europe. We have been taught how unreliable are 
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international treaties, and the only thing we can depend upon is our 
own nation.” i 


MEXICO 
June 20.—Mr. Yamagata, Japanese Minister without portfolio, 
who was on a trade mission to Latin America, stated in Mexico City 
"that an American petroleum embargo against Japan would compel her 
to take drastic action within 2 weeks. The direction of the Japanese 
drive, through China or southward, depended on which way Washington 
forced them. They had their backs to the wall. Japan wanted peace 
with America, and was not prepared to fight, because the China war 
was exhausting all her resources. Access to oil was imperative for the 
continuation of the China war. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

June 16.—The Governor-General, speaking on the economic nego- 
tiations with Japan, assured foreign individuals and enterprises of the 
same protection and facilities as the native ones enjoyed and then said, 
“the most elementary conception of our own interests and national 
duty compels us to prevent at all costs our supplying the enemy 
through our own exports, directly or indirectly, with much-needed raw 
materials. Furthermore, the Netherlands reject any inclusion of the 
N.E.I. within the recommended new order ol greater East Asia under 
the leadership of any Power whatsoever”. 

June 18.—The economic negotiations were ended, but a joint 
statement declared that normal relations with Japan continued. 
Japanese statement. (See Japan.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 

June 11.—The acting Prime Minister stated that 5,783 New Zea-. 
landers were killed, wounded, or missing out of a total of 16,530 sent 
to Greece or Crete. Casualties in Crete, so far checked, were 87 killed, 
671 wounded, and 2,450 unaccounted for. 

June 17.—A Proclamation ordered the enrolment of married men 
from 18 to 45 for military service. Those of 21 to 40 would be ballotted 
for oversea service. 


NORWAY 


June 14.—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had closed the 
sea district of Stavanger and Sandefjord and prohibited all traffic in 
Stavanger harbour. A number of ships had been confiscated and mines 
had been laid on a large scale round the coast. Reports were also 
current that 300 farms had been requisitioned for the construction of 
air bases at Lista, west of Kristiansund. 

June 16.—The le of Stavanger, Haugesund, and the Rogaland 
district were fined the equivalent of nearly £3,900 for suse te 

June 17.—Important concentrations of forces were reported on the 
west coast, and large numbers of troops including Marines, with much 
material, were passing through Oslo on the way to the west. The German 
General Staff was reported to have moved its H.Q. to Bérgen. 

_ June 22.—Nearly 200 prominent people were arrested during that 
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and the previous day, including 100 “sport strikers” who had refused 
to take part in quislingist competitions and some 60 persons connected 
with a protest to Terboven by 44 organizations against the pryvanling 
lawlessness and reign of terror. 

The Germans ordered the evacuation of a number of places Sie 
the coast, and the clearing of the ground, even when this involved the 
destruction of barracks and other buildings. . 


POLAND : 

June 10.—The Ostdewtscher Beobachter published an announcement 
by the German Chief Attorney in Wartheland that by Greiser’s orders 
3 Poles had been publicly hanged at Kutno and one Jew at Wlocawek 
for delivering aie ae ) from there to the ““General-Government”’ (i.e. 
to Warsaw and ane joes in Central Poland). The hanging was 
justified as it was necessary to stamp out illegal speculation. 

June 12.—The Cabinet approved a declaration formulated by General 
Sikorski after his visit to America, reading: “In accordance with the 
sincerely democratic policy of the Government the principle of equal 
obligations, equal rights will prevail in future Poland for all citizens, 
irrespective of nationality, race, and religion. This is the attitude of the 
Polish Government, who regard the conducting of any anti-Semitic 
policy as harmful.” 

Jene 18.—It was learnt that all male Poles in the United States 
between 18 and 50 had been summoned by the Consulates to register 
for service. 


PORTUGAL 

Junes 11.—Note from the U.S. Government regarding the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands. (Ses U.S.A.) 

Ture 17.—Further reinforcements and material left Lisbon for the 
Azores. 

Juns 18.—The British Minister to Yugoslavia T in Lisbon with 
13 Diplomatic and Consular officials after internment in Italy for 5 
weeks. 


RUMANIA 

June 10.—Three fresh German Army Corps were reported to have 
arrived in the country since the beginning of the month, to joid the 
forces on the Bessarabian frontier, and all the roads from Eei to 
the Russian border were stated to be filled with military 

June 16.—Horia Sima and his chief followers were sentenced to hard 
labour for life for conspiring against the Government in January. (They 
had all fled the country.) 

June 18.—Much anxiety was reported to be felt in Bucarest owing 
to the German military movements. Reserves were called up and 
further restrictions were placed on train services. 

Jene 19,—The mobilization was ordered of new grades of 
and technicians. Twenty-five divisions were reported to be in arms 
along the Soviet frontier. 

June 20.—Turkish reports stated that Rumanian steamers were 
being held back from sailing in the Black Sea end that the civilian 
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population of Constanza had been evacuated. German troops were 
reported to be arriving in the country in large numbers, and many 
ntoons for bridge building had been concentrated in the neighbour- 
ood of Galatz and Braila. Many-submarines were believed to have 
been launched from Rumanian ports. 
The Government were understood to have admitted that all grain 
. was being sent to Germany, stating that “in exchange we shall be able 
to get all the machinery we need”. 
une 22.—The Prime Minister, in an Order of the Day to the Army, 
said the hour had arrived for the fight “to liberate your brothers from 
the yoke of Bolshevism”, and that they would have the high honour of 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the strongest and most glorious 
Army in the world. He had promised them, he said, to wipe out the 
slur from the history books of the Rumanian people. 
In a proclamation to the nation, he said Rumania was undertaking 
a holy war against Bolshevism. 


SINGAPORE . 

June 10.—The Naval C.-in-C. China, broadcasting from Singapore, 
said the naval base would be ready to-morrow to cope with any fleet 
likely to require hospitality, adding that the possibility of its use by an 
Allied Fleet had been taken into account in planning works of large 
dimensions now in progress, and materials from the United States were 


being used. 


SOUTH AFRICA : 
Juns 19.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, said he was 
completely confident of victory, and the day would come when the 
om front would stand together from one end of the world to the 
other. The British Commonwealth and America would join hands in 
one united front and be able not only to conduct a successful defence 
but to take the offensive and bring the war to a conclusion. 


SYRIA 

June 10.—Reports reaching Turkey stated that General Dentz had 
ordered the German Air Force and Army specialists, numbering 1,700, . 
scattered throughout the country to leave at once. 

It was announced in Beirut that French aircraft had recently arrived 
from Tunisia, and that French strength in the air was now almost equal 
to the British. 

Reports reaching Egypt stated that the population in some parts of 
southern Syria were on thé verge of starvation and received the Allies 
with open arms. The Lebanese troops deserted Vichy altogether and 
went home to their villages. 

June 13.—Nine Italians, members of the Armistice Commission, and 
27 German, experts and agents were reported to have recently left the 
country and to be in Turkey, and 26 Germans of high rank were stated 
to have left from Aleppo aerodrome on June 11. e former Italian 

_Ambassador to Iraq and his staff and the Consuls from Damascus and 
Aleppo left the same day. 
June 16,—It was learnt that the Germans had moved their aircraft 
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‘and ground crews from the country several days previously and gone 
to Rhodes; the political agents had gone to Aleppo en route for the 


e 


THAILA ND 
June 20.—The Assembly unamimously ratified the treaty with 
In do-China. i 


t 


TURKEY . 

June 18.—A Treaty of Friendship with Germany was signed in 

The preamble stated that the two Governments had agreed, 
“within the limits of the present commitments of both countries” to 
conclude a treaty. It had 3 Articles: (1) “Germany and Turkey bind 
themselves mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability of their 
national territory and not to resort to any measures, direct or indirect, 
aimed at their treaty partner; (2) They bind themselves in future in all 
questions touching their common interests to meet in friendly contact 
in order to reach an understanding on the treatment of such questions; 
(3) The above Treaty will be ratified and the documents of ratification 
be duly exchanged in Berlin. The Treaty comes into force from 
the day of signature, and will be valid for a period of 10 years. The 
Parties concluding the Treaty will at the time ‘specified come to an 
understanding on the prolongation of the Treaty.” 

Identical Notes were exchanged stating: “In view of the auspicious 
conclusion of to-day’s Treaty, I have the honour to notify your Excel- 
lency that my Government is prepared to promote as far as possible 
economic relations between Germany and Turkey, bearing in mind the 
openings presented by the economic structure of the two countries, and 
using as a basis the experience that each country has had of the other 
in this war. The two countries will forthwith enter into negotiations to 
establish a treaty basis for the carrying out of this agreement.” 

A joint declaration, issued by the press and wireless of both countries 
stated that the two plenipotentiaries wished the press and wireless in 
both countries always to in mind in all they published the spirit 
of friendship and mutual trust animating their nations. f 

- The Ankara wireless broadcast the text of the Treaty, and then 
quoted a statement made by the Foreign Minister that the two coun- 
tries, who had not for centuries been opposed to one another in the 
course of the vicissitudes of world events had, in the Treaty, “placed 
the foundation of their friendship on the most solid basis and confirmed 
for the future that the two countries will not oppose one another in any 
way. Thus the Turkish and German nations have once again held out 
the hand of friendship in a new atmosphere of absolute security”. 

Other actual and existing obligations of the two parties were un- 
affected, and it was confirmed that these obligations did not affect the 
conception of the treaty. An agreement had also been,reached to 
express the wish that the press and wireless publications pf both 
countries should be made in the spirit of friendship and mutual trust 
which characterized their relations. ; 

June 19.—Tel were exchanged between President Inönü and 
Hitler declaring that their twe-countries had entefed an ere of mutual 


—_ 


_ commmniguds 
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trust, inspired by the desire tually to remain in such relationship. 
June 20.—The Ankara wireless did not report the British war 


Jane 1.—The Government issued a decree prolonging the state of 
sieg for 6 months in Istanbul and the zones bordering on Russia, 


Bulgaria, Syria, and Iraq. 
June 23.—An official statement declared that the Government 


* had decided to maintain strict neutrality in the Russo-German conflict. 


The Foreign Minister was understood to have assured the German, 
Russian, and British Ambassadors that Turkey would carry out 
loyally her duties as doorkeeper of the Straits under the Montreux 
Convention. 

Opinion in the country was described as definitely anti-Russian, 
owing to suspicion, among the people generally, of Russian designs 
against Turkey. 


U.S.A. ; i 
Juns 10.—The Maritime Commission announced that the owners of 
the American steamer Robin Moor had been informed by the firm operat- 
ing the Brazilian vessel Osorio that the Robin Moor, which was very 
clearly marked, was torpedoed on May 21 in the Atlantic and 11 sur- 
vivors picked up by the Osorio. 

The Curtis Wright Co. at Buffalo stated that “well over 1,000” 
Tomahawk fighters had been sent to Great Britain. 

It wag stated in Washington that the authorities were convinced that 
many, if not all, the recent strikes had been deliberately fomented to 
coincide with a German peace offensive, and that ts had been sent 
from Berlin to maintain the closest contact with Soviet colleagues of 
the German-American Bund and other Nazi bodies. 

It was learnt that on the previous evening General Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, had ordered the 6,500 local draft boards throughout 
the country to re-classify all men who had been granted deferment from 
military training owing to their being employed in defence industries 
but who had ceased to orm their jobs. ` 

Army officers prohibited picketing of the Los Angeles plant of the 
North American Aviation Co. : 

Juns 11—The' President made his first report to Congress on the 
progress of the supply to Britain, China, and “‘other democratic nations” 
showing that a little over $75 million worth of defence materials had 
been transferred to Britain under the Lease-and-Lend Act. He said 
they would see to it that these munitions got to places where they could 
be effectively used to weaken and defeat the aggressors. 

The report covered shipments for the period March 11 to May 31, 
but in the first 5 months of 1941, he said, Britain was sent 12 times as 
many aircraft and 10 times as many engines as in the first 5 months 
of 1940. Relatively more and more heavy and medium bombers were 
being sept, and he added, “we have started in motion the vast supply pro- 

e essential to defeat the Axis Powers .!.To be effective, the . 
aid rendered by us must be many sided. Ships are necessary to carry 
munitions and food”. ° 
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The President also stated that a training e for 7,000 
British pilots at schools in the United States was under way. Valuable 
information was being communicated and other material aid was being 
rendered in mounting benefit to the democracies. Millions of pounds of 
food were pes and would be sent. They were making availfble 
immediately to Britain 2 million gross tons of ships and tankers. But 
that was not enough; adequate shipping for every day to come must 
be reasonably assured. Since the passing of the Appropriations Act ° 
$550 million had been allocated for ship construction under Lease and 
Lend. Allied ships were being ired and equipped in U.S. yards. 

The R showed that of the '$7,000 million appropriation over 
$4,200 ion had been allocated for specific use, of which $1,938 
million odd was for aircraft'and air material. 

Mr. Hull handed a Note to the Portuguese Minister declaring that 
the Government ‘‘view with increasing anxiety the constantly expand- 
ing acts of aggression on the part of a certain belligerent Power who 
now threatens the peace and safety of countries in this hemisphere’. 
The United States had no aggressive designs on any nation’s territory, 
but reserved the right to act in self-defence. In the President’s speech 
on May 27 the strategic importance, geographically, of the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands was stressed solely in terms of potential value from 
the point of view of an attack on the Western Hemisphere. 

The Secretary for War told the cadets at West Point that “‘there is no 
possibility for America to live eel in a world dominated by the 
methods and practices of the Nazi leaders. The issue raised by the 
Axis Powers not only demonstrates that any compromise between their 
system and ours is impossible, but that their system is doomed to 
eventual and total failure. This is an issue between right and wrong, 
between freedom and slavery, and between kindness and cruelty. 
Such an issue is not a subject of compromise”, 

June 12.—It was announced in Washington that the State Depart- 
ment had received a report from the Consul at Pernambuco stating that 
the Robin Moor had been sunk by a German U-boat on May 21 while 
carrying a cargo which included nothing of a military character to 

rts in Africa, none of which were in-the combat area. The U-boat 

mrmander was aware fhat the ship was American. 

Lord Halifax, speaking to the press at Richmond, Virginia, said 
the United States was “doing a remarkable job” in providing arms for 
Britain, adding that “unless we go all out we cannot pull through this 
thing”, and “nothing can be too in speeding i ere 

The Senate, by 46 votes to 25, approved a Bill empowering the 
President to seize defence factories where a failure of production was 
threatened or already existed, and where the management or workers 
had neglected to use the means of mediation open to them. 

June 13.—Mr. Early told the press in reply to questions about the 
Robin Moor that the Government had never acquiesced officially in the 
determination of contraband issued either “tie British Government 
in September, 1939, or subsequently by the Government. But 
what it did stand on, and firmly, was the fact that the British and 
German Governments and that of the United States were ies to an 
agreement of 1030 as to the proper precautions that should be taken to 
ensure the safety of crews and passengers af ships sunk by belligerents. 
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President Roosevelt sent a message to King George VI on the 
occasion of his birthday expressing his sympathy and that of the whole 


q nation in the great cause the British people were defending and assuring 


\ 


I 


\ 


him of the determination of the Government and people of the United 
States to carry out the pledge of full material assistance to Britain 
and her Allies. 

Mr. Hull, in a formal statement to the press, said that Vichy was 
fighting Germany’s battle in Syria, adi ing that British forces entered 
that country to prevent German actions there, which the French, were 
permitting, if not abetting. He accused the Darlan-Laval group of the 
intention of delivering France over to Hitler. Germany seemed to have 

revailed over Vichy to do Germany’s fighting in Syria, the area of a 
general advance. 

The people of France were ed to surrender permanently their 
loyalty to the French way of life, which had made France great, 
and actually to transfer all these loyalties and all hope for the the future 
to Hitler. The adoption of Hitlerism would set the world back 5 or 10 
centuries, and it remained to be seen whether the French people would 


June 14.—The President issued an order freezing all German and 
Italian assets in the country and those of all occupied countries not 
covered by previous orders. (These included Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Danzig, and Poland.) He also approved regulations ordering 
a census of all foreign-owned property in the United States. 

Mr. Welles, referring to the German threat to sink all ships carrying 


ate in active service with the merchant fleet the next day. The 
mmission announced that ship construction had reached the peak 
of the output of 1918, and that it had increased its estimate of produc- 
tion in 1942 to 3,500,000 deadweight tons. In addition to v under 


_ construction or ordered U.S. shipyards were building 146 other cargo 


"vessels, 60 of which were special emergency ships for Great Britain 


( 


(in addition to the 222 vessels to be built and transferred to Britain 
under the Aid to Britain Act). 
A strike of C.I.O. loggers and lumbermen in 53 lumber camps and 
“mills in the North-West ended, with the acceptance by the union of 
the recommendations of the National Defence Mediation Board. 
June 15.—The President received a declaration in full support of his 
foreign policy from 99 officials of the A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions in a state- 
ment issued through the Fight for Freedom Committee. It declared. 
that there were things worse than death, worse than the hardship and- 
suffering entailed by war: slavery and fear were worse than death, and 
“if the dictators should succeed in defeating the Allied democracies we 
should live under perpetual fear of the blow they would strike later 
at us”. ° ; 
A.F.L. machinists in the San Francisco shipyards voted to continue 
a strike which for 5 weeks had held up work on $500 million worth of 
defence contracts, in defiance of the order of their own national executive 
council and in spite of a request by Mr. Roosevelt to them to return to 


i i i 
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work. On the east coast, representatives of 50,000 workers in the ship- 
ya voted by 64 to 2 to endor a 2-year ro-strike agreement proposed 
y the Office of Production Management. A 

une 16.—The President directed the -losing of all German Con’ 

tes and the removal of all their German nnel from Amé@rican 
territory, and also the closing of the German Library of Information in 
New York, the Transocean News Service, nd various German railroad 
and tourist agencies, and the removal of all Germans in any way’ 
connected with them. Mr. Welles handed the German Embassy a Note 
stating that “‘it has come to the knowledge of this Government that 
agencies of the German Reich in this country, including Consular 
establishments, have been engaged in activities outside the scope of 
their legitimate duties. These activities have been of an improper and 
unwarranted character. They render the continued presence in the 
United States of these agencies and Consular establishments inimical to 
the welfare of this country”. 

It was contemplated, it added, that all these withdrawals and re- 
movals should become effective before July 10. The German Consular 
agents in the Panama Canal zone, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Tutuila were included in the order. (There were 24 Consulates in the 
United States, with 172 officers or employees. 

It was learnt that 35 survivors of the Robin Moor had arrived in 
Cape Town in a British ship. A shipment of lubricating oil for Japan 
-from Philadelphia was stopped by the Defence Petroleum Coordinator 
when he learnt that a firm engaged in defence work there had com- 
plained of being unable to get the oil it needed. : 

Juns 17.—The Government issued an order prohibiting the departure 
from the country of any German national, ‘to ensure compliance” with 
the order freezing Axis funds. Protest by Germany against the closing 
of Consulates. (See .) 

It was generally believed in the country that the sinking of the Robin 
Moor was ordered by the German Government in order to impress South 
American opinion and make it clear that Germany was ready to ‘‘call 
America’s bluff”. 

The Defence Petroleum Coordinator telegraphed to 32 East Coast oil 
‘shippers proposing an embargo on sales for shipment unless they had 
been first considered by his office, “in view of se ending shortage 
of petroleum in the East Coast area”. ‘ 

June 18.—The Department of Commerce stated that 591 aircraft ° 
were shipped to Britain and other countries in April, and 481 in March. 

The State Department received a Note from the German Chargé 
d'Affaires strongly protesting against the closing of the Consulates and 
agencies on the ground that it was a violation of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Friendship of 1923. The De ent issued orders that 
visas for entry into the United States should be refused to refugees 
from Germeny and German-occupied territories if the refugees would 
be leaving close relatives behind. It was understood that the Govern- 
ment evidence that the Germans had often resorted to terrorist 
methods to induce refpgees to act as spies, and had gained great advan- 
tage from this. i 

The Maritime Commission took formal possession of the Italian 
steamer Clara, the first of the 28 of such vessels in U.S. waters. 
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A special Convocation of Oxford University was held at Harvard 

to confer the degree of D.C.L. on President Roosevelt. He sent a 

‘wmessage (being unable to attend) in which he said: “AJ the world can 
be eẹcircled by the new symbol which supports truth and the search 
for truth. In days like these, therefore, we rejoice that this special 
convocation, in breaking all historic precedent, does so in the t 

-cause of preserving the free learning and civil liberties Shit lieve 

grown stone upon stone in our lands through the centuries.” He also 

said: 

‘We, too, were barn to freedom, and believing in freedom, are willing 
to fight to maintain freedom. We, and all others who believe as deeply 
as we do, would rather die on our feet than live on our knees.’ 

June 19.—The Office of Production Management announced that the 
consumption of rubber was to be curtailed from the current figure of 
817,000 tons annually to about 600,000 tons in order to build up 
stocks for defence. . 

The establishment of a “ferry” command was announced, for the 
conveyance of war ’planes to points on the coast for delivery to England. 

June 20.—The President issued an order subjecting all petroleum 
products to export control. Exports from the Eastern seaboard could 
only be made to the British Empire, Egypt, and the Western Hemi- 

here. i 

The President sent a ial Message to Congress reading: ‘“The 
general purpose of the sinking of the Robin Moor would ap to be to 
drive American commerce from the ocean wherever such commerce 
was considered a disadvantage to German designs. Its specific purpose 
would appear to be the interruption of our trade with all friendly 
countries. We must take it that notice has been served on us that no 
American ship or cargo on any of the seven seas can consider itself 
immune from acts of piracy. , 

‘Notice is served on us in effect that the German Reich proposes so 
to intimidate the United States that we would be dissuaded from 
carrying out our chosen policy of helping Britain to survive. In brief, 
we must take the sinking of the Robin Moor as a warning to the United 
States not to resist the Nazi movement of world conquest. It is a 

_ -warning that the United States may use the high seas of the world 
only with Nazi consent. Were we to yield to this, we would inevitably 
submit to world: domination at the hands of the present leaders of the 
German Reich. We are not bee and we do not propose to yield.” 

The sinking ‘‘flagrantly violated the right of U.S. vessels freely to 
navigate the seas, subject only to belligerent right accepted under 
international law”. This belligerent right required that passengers and 
crew of a ship sunk should be placed in safety. The chance rescue in 
this case did not lessen the brutality of casting boats adrift in mid- 
ocean, and the total disregard shown for the principles of law and 
humanity branded the sinking as the act of an international outlaw. 
Full reparation would be expected from the German Government. 
He went on: 

“Our Government believes that freedom froneruelty and inhuman 
treatment is a natural right. It is not a grace to be givep or withheld 
at will by those temporarily in a position to exert force over a defence- 
less people. . . e ; 


w 
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. “Were this incident capable of being regarded apart from the mare 
general background of its implications it might be less serious. But it 
must be interpreted in the light of declared and actively pursueds 
frightfulness and intimidation which has been used by the Geman 
Reich as an instrument of international policy. 

“This Government can only assume that the Government of the 
German Reich hopes, through the commission of such infamous acts of + 
cruelty to helpless and innocent men, women, and children, to intimidate 
the United States and other nations into a course of non-resistance to 
German plans for universal conquest—conquest based on lawlessness 
and terror on land and piracy at sea. Such methods are fully in keeping 
with the methods of terrorism hitherto employed by the present leaders 
of the German Reich ih the policy they have pursued.... 

“We are warranted in considering whether the case of the Robin Moor 
is not a step in a campaign against the United States analogous to 
campaigns against other nations. We cannot place reliance on 
official declarations to the contrary. Like statements, declara- 
tions and even solemn promises have been forthcoming in 
respect of many nations, commencing with the statement that the 
Government of the Reich considered its territorial aspirations satisfied 
when it seized Austria by force. Evidence that the Government of the 
German Reich continues to plan further conquest and domination is 
convincing and indeed scarcely disputed. 

“Viewed in the light of circumstances, the sinking of the Robin Moor 
becomes a disclosure of policy as well as an example of methods. 
Heretofore lawless acts of violence have been preludes to schemes of 
land conquest. This one appears to be a first step in the assertion of 
the gr ge purpose of the German Reich to seize control of the high 
seas, the conquest of Great Britain being an indispensable part of that 

seizure.” 


June 21.—The President ordered the closing of all Italian Consulates 
and Fascist organizations and the removal of their officials by July 15. 

Mr. Welles transmitted to the German C é d'Affaires a copy of 
the President’s Message to Congress about the Robin Moor. 

A further executive order by the President suspended private 
im of rubber from the Far East. 

e Secretary for War announced the amalgamation of the Army, 
Air Force and service branches of the Air Corps into a single united 
organization to be known as the Army Air Force. 

June 23.—Mr. Welles issued a statement declaring that if any 
further proof could conceivably be required of the real purpose and 
pE of the leaders of Germany for world domination it was now 

ished by Hitler’s treacherous attack on Russia. ‘We see once 
more”, he said, “beyond peradventure of doubt with what intent the 
peat Government of Germany negotiates non-aggression pacts. ... 
worn engagements to refrain from hostile acts... are but a symbol 


of deceit and constitute a dire warning ... of hostile and murderous 


intent.” 

To the people of ffe United States several of the principles and 
doctrines of Communistic dictatorship were as a loleabie and as alien 
to their own beliefs 4s were the principles and doctrines of Nazi dictator- 
ship; but in the immediate issue E presented itself to them was 


X 
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whether the plan for universal conquest for a cruel and brutal enslave- 
ment of all peoples and for the ultimate destruction of all the remaining 

democracies was to be successfully halted and defeated. “It is the 
jssuMat this moment”’, he said, “which most directly involves our own 
national defence and security in the New World in which we live. 
In the opinion of this Government consequently any defence against 
.Hitlerism, any rallying of forces opposing Hitlerism, from whatever 
sources these forces may spring, hasten the eventual downfall of 
the present German leaders and will therefore be to the benefit of our 
own defence and security.” 





U.S.S.R. 

June 11.—Initialling of trade agreement with Japan. (Ses Japan.) 

June 13.—The Tass Agency issued a statement, which was broadcast 
in many languages, denying that Germany ‘had presented demands to 
the Government. It stated that: - 

‘Before the arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps in London, but in particular 
after his arrival rumours have been spread about the oy ee 
between Russia gnd'Germany. According to these rumours: y 
has presented to Russia demands for territorial and economic conces- 
sions and for closer collaboration between the two countries; Russia has 
rejected the demands, as a result of which Germany has concentrated 
troops on the Eastern frontiers to be ready for an attack on Russia; 
Russia has begun counter measures to prepare for war with Germany, 
and has also concentrated troops on her western frontiers. . 

“Although these rumours are Corey absurd and are obviously 
sheer propaganda spread by forces hostile to Russia and Germany, 
interested in the spreading of the war, responsible circles in Moscow 
have considered it necessary to authorize the official Tass Agency to 
state categorically that: fi , ' ‘ ; 

“Germany has not presented any demands on Russia, nor has she 
asked for closer collaboration: Thus there could be no question of any 
negotiations which are, it is alleged, being conducted; 

‘Germany, as does Russia, keeps edy to the Russo-German non- 
aggression pact. Thus there'could be no misunderstanding between the 
two countries. The dispatch of German troops into North-East Ger- 

» many is apparently çonnected with purposes which have no connection 
with Russia. - 

“Russia is faithful to its policy of peace, and has kept, and is keeping 
to the letter of the non- ession pact. Thus, rumours concerning pre- . 
parations for war are unfounded. The call-up of Russian reservists and 
an announcement of manœuvres are in keeping with usual , procedure 

~yhich takes place each year. Thus, allegations that Soviet Russia is 
carrying out acts hostile to Germany are absurd.” 

June 20.—The Moscow wireless news on the Army and Navy pro- 
grammes announced that military exercises were being held in many 
parts of the Union, in which the lessons learnt in Finland and in the 


German “campaign in the West were being ap The best fighting 
units were being taken from the rest of the Fo and given special 
assignments, and long marches were being made es. The 


, announcer quoted a statement in the Red Star Phat ‘fthese summer 
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exercises are most important events in putting the Red Army into 
_ fighting trim”. i 
June 22.—The Foreign Commissar received the German nit RE 
a. 





at dawn and was informec that Germany was at war with 
Molotoff soon afterwards announced on the wireless that the 
challénge had been accepted. (Ses Special S .) 

Announcements issued later included the proclamation of general, 
mobilization by the Supreme Council of the Union in 14 military 
commands. All men born between 1905 and 1918 inclusive were liable 
to be called’ up. . 

Martial Law was proclaimed throughout Western Russia, the | 
Crimea, and Far North. ae 

The wireless reported in the evening that a wave of mass meetings 
had swept the country. In factories, towns, and villages the citizens 
. had expressed m terse for the cowardly and treacherous attack 

and their willingness. to fight to the last until the enemy was driven 
out and defeated. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that a revolt had broken out 
in Estonia, rebels having seized some armed ships in Tallinn harbour. 

June 23.—The Moscow wireless gave a long summary of Mr. 
_ Churchill’s broadcast, omitting his mention of his statements in the 

past about Communism. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 15.—Adherence of Croatia to Tripartite Patt. (See Italy.) 
June 20.—King Peter in England. (See Great Britain.) 
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